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Abt.  I.— body  v.  mind. 


It  is  a  curious  and  interesting  study  to  trace  the  variety  of 
opinions  which  have  been  held  concerning  the  respective  exia- 
tence  and  the  mutual  relations  of  the  Body  and  the  Intellectual 
Principle— opinions  which  have,  in  turn,  taken  up  every  position 
between  the  absolute  non-existence  of  Mind,  save  as  a  form 
or  function  of  Matter,  on  the  one  hand ;  and,  on  the  other,  the 
merely  phenomenal  existence  of  Matter  dependent  upon  the 
variations  of  a  sentient  or  thinking  immaterial  existence,  the 
Mind.  It  was  only  at  a  comparatively  late  period  in  the  world's 
history  that  Mind  obtained  from  philosophy  its  formal  recog- 
nition as  a  distinct  entity ;  as  something  superadded  to,  and 
distinct  from,  Matter ;  closely  united,  yet  not  allied ;  dependent 
for  its  manifestation,  but  independent  in  essence.  In  these 
latter  days,  when  Mind  and  Matter  are  the  watchwords  equally 
of  domestic  discussion,  of  rival  though  friendly  schools  of  philo- 
sophy, and  of  fierce  sectarian  controversy,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to 
realize  to  ourselves  the  state  of  the  schools  in  which  the  laws  of 
human  nature  were  taught  as  a  great  whole.  Yet  so  it  was ;  it 
was  with  man  as  with  the  imiverse  at  large — he  must  be  one 
and  undivided.  As  the  first  attempts  at  the  formation  of 
systems  of  cosmogony  were  too  vast  in  their  designs  to  do  less 
than  account  on  one  theory  for  the  whole  cosmical  phenomena^ 
the  formation  of  the  universe  was  ascribed  to  one  principle,  as 
heat,  atoms,  attraction  and  repulsion,  fire,  harmony,  numbers^ 
&c.,  no  note  being  taken  of  the  ever  progressive  workings  of  the 
individual  forces  continually  in  operation  throughout  nature,  or 
the  mechanical  results  of  the  conditional  existence  of  matter. 

Such  being  the  case  in  the  macrocosm,  we  need  feel  little  sur- 
prise that  the  microcoem,  man's  auperficiaUy  homogeneous  na- 
ture, should  remain  long  unanalysed ;  still  less^  when  we  consider 
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what  an  utterly  inexplicable  phenomenon  is  involved  in  its 
analysis  into  a  material  mass,  and  an  immaterial  active  principle ; 
no  less  than  that  something  invisible,  impalpable,  indetectible  by 
any  accessible  means  of  investigation,  must  take  possession  of  a 
mass  of  inert  matter, and  do  with  it  whatever  may  seem  good  unto  it 
Rather  may  we  wonder  at  the  boldness  and  originality  of  con- 
ception which  led  Anaxagoras,  in  the  fifth  century  before  the 
Christian  era,  to  proclaim,  in  the  face  of  all  the  incomprehensible 
theories  of  the  earth  and  man,  that  a  Supreme  Intelligence,  or  Mind, 
was  the  cause  of  all  those  phenomena  hitherto  attributed  to  Fate, 
Chance,  or  some  other  shadow  of  a  name ;  and  that  man  was  a 
compound  being,  consiflting  of  a  body  and  a  spirit.  It  is  true 
that  the  bubbUng,  seething,  restless,  explosive  mind  must  have 
made  itself  felt  to  many,  in  constantly  asserting  its  supremacy 
over  matter ;  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  these  things  seems 
to  have  been  obviated  by  considering  the  soul  as  consisting  of 
finer  atoms  than  the  bodv ;  and  no  distinct  enunciation  of  a 
separate  principle  was  attained  to.  All  honour,  then,  to  Anax- 
agoras, worthily  surnamed  by  his  contemporaries,  vovc,  or  Intel- 
ligence. Wild  and  impossible  as  were  his  notions  of  natural 
causation ;  eclipsed  as  was  his  glory  by  that  of  his  great  pupil 
and  successor,  Socrates  ;  yet  to  him  belongs  the  almost  matchless 
merit  of  announcing,  amidst  a  heathen  world,  and  without  the 
light  of  any  external  revelation,  the  primitive  conception  of  a 
One  Omnipotent  Creative  Cause.* 

From  this  time  forward,  the  \pvxnff  or  cmvma,  which  had 

*  Socrates  appears  to  have  been  dissatisfied  wHh  Anaxagoras,  because  he  could 
not  fully  apply  his  own  conception  to  the  practical  explanation  of  nature's  mysteries. 
In  the  Phaedo,  speaking  to  Ooebes,  he  says — "  Having  once  heard  a  person  reading* 
from  a  book  written  by  Anaxagoras,  which  said  that  it  is  Intelligence  that  sets  in 
order  and  is  the  cause  of  all  things,  I  was  delighted  with  this  cause,  and  it  appeared 
to  me  to  be  in  a  manner  well  Hbai  Intelligenoe  should  be  the  cause  of  all  things. " 
He  then  proceeds  to  state  how  he  expected  that  the  author  would  be  able 
to  explain  all  phenomena  according  to  this  intelligence,  by  considering  how  it 
would  be  best  for  such  and  such  things  to  exist,  seeing  that  so  they  must  be  best  if 
thus  ordered;  also,  "That  he  would  instruct  me  whether  the  earth  is  round  or 
flat,  and  would  explain  the  cause  and  necessity  of  its  being  so,"  &o.  **  I  was  in 
like  manner  prepared  to  ask  respecting  the  sun  and  moon  and  stars,  with  respect 
to  their  velocities,  &c. ;  in  what  way  it  is  better  for  them  both  to  act  and  be  afiected 
as  they  are.*'  .  .  .  .  "  From  this  wonderful  hope  I  was  speedily  thrown  down, 
when,  as  I  advanced  and  read  over  his  works,  I  meet  with  a  man  who  makes  no 
use  of  intelligence,  nor  assigns  any  cause  for  the  ordering  of  all  things,  but  makes 
the  causes  to  oonsiist  of  air,  ether,  and  water,  and  many  other  things  equally  absurd." 
In  this  manner  Anaxagoras  appears  to  have  been  in  advaaoe  of  Socrates,  though 
he  could  not  fiiUy  wield  his  own  idea. 

t  A  contemporaiy  writer  makes  the  foUowing  remarks  illustrative  of  this 
subject: — "We  do  a  certain  Greek  word  the  honour  to  translate  it  sou/;  but 
it  is  in  fact  equally  applicable  to  the  vegetative  life  of  «  eabbage,  to  the  animal 
life  of  a  sheep,  and  to  the  smritual  life  of  an  apostle.  An  ordinary  Greek 
thought  his  body  just  as  much  of  the  essence  of  his  humanity  as  his  spirit, 
and  bodfly  just  as   important  as  vphritual  perfection.      If  St.  Paul's  thorn  in 
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bitberto  appeared  to  be  almost  equally  applicable  to  man  and 
the  brutes,  and  even  to  vegetables,  had  a  more  specific  sig- 
juficanee ;  and  man «  compound  nature  became  almost  impercep- 
tiUy  a  recognised  dogma  of  philosophy. 

It  is  often  the  case,  in  the  earliest  endeavours  after  truth, 
Aat  the  practical  advantages  are  by  no  means  oommensurate 
with  the  actual  progress  made  in  knowledge  Under  the  early 
erroxfi  as  to  man's  nature,  the  body  was  carefully  trained  along 
with  the  mind;  bo  A  were  treated  as  fellow-workers  m  one  cause. 
The  Academe,  the  I>eeum,  and  the  Cynosarges  were  schools  for 
the  body  as  well  as  the  mind — there  the  wrestler,  the  discobolus, 
and  the  philosophy  met  for  common  purposes. 

Under  the  advanced  views,  the  body  became  gradually  neglected 
and  despised,  though  this  result  was  naturally  of  tardy  growth. 
Kowly,  however  and  ceiiainly,  the  supremacy  of  mind  was 
acknowledged  ;  a  powerful  impulse  was  also  given  in  the  same 
direction  by  the  diflFusion  of  Christianity,  and  especially  by  the 
gorgeous  visions  of  a  glorious  immortality  which  were  opened  to 
the  astonished  minds  of  men  awaking  from  a  long  Pagan  night. 
Body  and  mind  were  thenceforth  held,  by  philosopher  and  Chris- 
tian,  to  have  separate  and  antagonistic  interests.  To  the  former, 
the  body  was  a  clog,  an  impediment  to  the  acquisition  of  know- 
ledge— a  something  perpetually  interfering,  by  its  pains,  its 
Borrows,  and  its  imperfections,  with  the  clear  views  of  truth 
which  he  supposed  the  unencumbered  soul  would  obtain — oon- 
staotly  distracting  the  attention  by  its  material  relations  Mkd 
requirements — ev^  of  the  earth,  earthv — tending  to  its  own 
aooroe,  binding  and  dragging  the  soul  idong  with  it.*  To  the 
latter,  die  Christian,  the  body  was  sin  incarnate,  the  source 
of  all  evil  and  temptation,  the  barrier  between  the  soul  and 
heaven. 

Epictetus  may  well  illustrate  tiie  views  of  the  philosopher. 
When  severely  treated  by  his  master,  Epaphroditus,  under  the 
most  intense  agony  he  smiled,  and  told  him  that  he  would  break 
his  leg  with  twisting  it.  This  actually  did  occur,  but  without  dis- 
torbii^  his  equammity.     On  being  questioned  as  to  the  cause  of 

tbe  fleih  was  a  risiUe  deformity,  a  Greek  educator  would  have  thought  it  better  for 
lum  to  be  pot  to  dea/titk  at  soon  at  be  was  born,  than  to  live  a  bonlen  and  a  disgrace 
to  his  commmuty  axKl  to  himself.  Plato  himself  would  have  regarded  it  as  an 
&buse  of  the  art  of  medicine  to  cherish  the  flickering  flame  of  life  in  a  Pascal  or  a 
Wfl^un  TTT.  £^ctetus  summed  up  all  that  was  most  startling  and  paradoxical 
to  a  Pagan  ear  when  he  said,  in  his  own  lines  on  hims^— '  I  was  aslave,  a  cripple, 
a  beggar— and  a  favourite  of  the  gods.'  " — Saturday  Review,  Nov.  7,  1857. 

*  ....    Noxia  oorpora  taidanti 

Terrenique  hebetant  artui,  moribuBdaqoe  inembm* 
Hinc  metnant»  oupkmtqoe,  doknt,  gandentque,  nee  auras 
SupiGumty  cbuBtn  teoebris  et  oaroere  caco. 
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this  astonishing  composure,  he  merely  replied  that  the  body  was 
''external"* 

In  the  early  centuries  of  the  Christian  era,  the  body  seemed 
to  be  ever  of  less  and  less  estimation.  There  is  something  even 
amusing  in  the  excess  of  contempt  in  which  it  was  held,  and 
the  abuse  heaped  upon  it.  A  prison-house,  a  cage,  a  weary 
load  of  mortality — these  were,  by  comparison,  complimentary 
terms.  Gregory  ]N  yssen  calls  it  dtrfirjc  Ipyatrrnoiov  "  a  fuliginous 
ill-savoured  shop,  a  prison,  an  ill-savoured  sink,'  as  the  words  are 
translated  by  an  old  divine.  It  is  '^  a  lump  of  flesh  which  moul- 
dereth  away  and  draweth  near  to  corruption  whilst  we  speak  of 
it."  St.  Augustine  defines  the  two  natures  thus,  "  Doraine,  duo 
creasti ;  alterum  prope  te,  alterum  prope  nihil."  At  the  best, 
the  body  was  considered  a  workshop  for  the  soul,  ek  tov  (rtofiaroQ 
nri  \pvxn  <t>i\oirovri<rai.  The  torments  of  the  body  were  so  utterly 
despised,  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  personal  matters : — 

Tormenta,  career,  ung^IsB, 
Stridexuique  flamxnia  Umina, 
Atque  ipsa  poenanim  ultima, 
Mon. 

In  fine,  the  body  was  considered  the  source  of  all  evil,  and,  as 
such,  worthy  of  no  consideration.  The  Platonists,  as  St.  Augus- 
tine says,  "  hold  that  these  our  mortal  members  do  produce  the 
•effects  of  fear,  desire,  joy,  and  sorrow,  in  our  bodies ;  from  which 
four  perturbations  (as  Tully  calls  them)  or  passions,  the  whole 
inundation  of  man's  enormities  have  their  source  and  spring.^-f" 

The  Manicheans  put  the  climax  to  these  reproaches  cast  upon 
the  body.  They  maintained  that  the  body  was  so  evil  that  its 
creation  cannot  be  ascribed  to  the  same  author  as  that  of  the 
souL  Farindon  says,  "  The  Manichee,  observing  that  war  which 
is  betwixt  it  (the  body)  and  the  soul,  alloweth  it  no  better  maker 
than  the  devil ;"  and  Ludovicus  Vives,  to  the  same  effect,  says, 
"They  held  all  flesh  the  work  of  the  devil,  not  of  God,  and  there- 
fore they  forbad  their  hearers  to  kill  any  creatures,  lest  they 
should  offend  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  whence  they  said  all  flesh 
had  originated."  In  their  opinion,  the  great  object  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  god  of  light  was  to  deliver  the  captive  souls  of  men 
from  their  corporeal  prisons.  But  one  thing  remained  to  be  done 
after  this,  and  that  was  reserved  for  the  philosophers  of  our  own 
era — viz.,  to  deny  the  body  any  existence  whatever,  save  as  a 

*  Tlie  imall  estimation  in  which  the  body  was  often  held  is  not  obscurely  inti- 
mated by  the  question  and  address  of  .£neas  to  his  father,  who  had  spoken  of 
•ouls  returning  to  their  bodies : — 

O  pater,  anne  aliquas  ad  ooelum  hinc  ire  putandum  est 

Sublimes  animas,  itenuuque  ad  tarda  reverti 

Corpora  f  qua  lucis  miseria  tarn  dira  cupido  ? 

t  Translation  by  Ludovicus  YiTOB. 
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phase,  quality,  or  affection  of  the  mind.  This  annihilation,  how- 
ever, it  only  shared  in  common  with  matter  in  general ;  in  short, 
with  all  external  natura 

Thus  was  an  antagonism,  a  division  of  interests,  instituted 
between  the  material  and  the  immaterial  elements  of  man's 
nature — one  which,  in  various  forms,  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  has  been  propagated  even  until  the  present : 
now  one  and  now  the  other  being  held  in  paramount  esteem, 
in  accordance  with  the  demands  necessary  to  be  made  upon 
their  function&  Here,  brain  has  been  had  in  honour;  there, 
thews  and  sinews.  But  the  present  is  essentially  an  iron  and 
a  practical  age;  both  strong  limbs  and  thoughuul  minds  are 
in  requisition;  and  the  spirit  of  the  age  is  in  nothing  more 
manifest  than  in  the  multiform  attempts,  by  the  spread  of 
rational  education,  and  the  increased  attention  to  the  sanitary 
condition  of  the  masses,  to  balance  the  interests  of  these  two 
hitherto  conflicting  elementa  But  according  to  the  infinite 
varieties  of  mind,  and  the  different  aspects  in  which  these  at- 
tempts are  viewed,  there  must  ever  be  differences  of  opinion  as 
to  the  extent  and  nature  of  the  remedies  applied  to  existing  evils. 
Notes  of  alarm  are  sounded,  and  responded  to ;  parties  are 
formed ;  watchwords  are  in  every  mouth ;  discussions,  perhaps 
somewhat  acrimonious,  take  place;  finally,  out  of  evil  comes 
good,  for  the  sense  of  the  community  is  ascertained,  and  the  evil 
is  modified,  if  not  eradicated. 

Such  is  the  case  at  present  Mr.  Gladstone,  at  the  conclusion 
of  an  address  to  the  members  of  the  Liverpool  Collegiate  Institu- 
tion, made  some  allusion  to  the  antagonism  of  which  we  have 
been  speaking : — 

"  There  still  remains,"  he  says,  "  in  some  quarters  a  vulgar  notion 
that  there  is  a  natural  antagonism  between  corporeal  and  mental  excel- 
lence. I  trust  that  corporal  education  will  never  be  forgotten ;  that 
the  pursuit  of  manly  sports  will  always  receive  the  countenance  and 
encouragement,  not  only  of  the  boys  who  engage  in  them,  but  of  the 
masters  who  are  responsible  for  the  welfare  of  those  boys." 

Mr.  Gladstone,  denying  the  reality  of  the  antagonism,  illus- 
trates his  position  by  the  case  of  General  Havelock,  who,  when 
at  the  Charter-house,  was  one  of  the  quietest  of  the  quiet,  "  who 
used  to  stand  looking  on  whilst  others  played,  and  whose  general 
meditative  manner  procured  for  him  the  name  of  '  Philosopher,' 
subsequently  dimmished  to  'Old  Phlos'" — ^yet  who  is  now  **  dis- 
tinguishing himself  by  a  temper,  a  courage,  an  activity,  a  zeal,  a 
consistency,  and  a  dogged  ana  dauntless  resolution,  equal  at  least 
to  that  of  any  man  that  England  has  produced  this  century.'" 

This  casual  allusion  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  gave  rise  to  a  power- 
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fully-written  but  somewhat  alarming  essay  upon  the  dangers  of 
mental  pressure,  from  our  leading  journal,  which  has  caused  much 
discussion  pro  and  con.  As  this  essay  embraces  the  entire  case 
for  the  prosecution — that  is,  the  whole  of  the  allegations  brought 
by  Body  against  Mind — we  shall  quote  it  in  great  part,  as  a  pre- 
liminary to  an  examination  of  the  question  in  some  detail  as  to 
the  effect  of  mental  labour  upon  bodily  health,  in  relation  to  age, 
temperament,  and  other  circumstances  of  perhaps  equal  import- 
ance with  either  of  these  : — 

"  It  wag  a  great  point  in  ancient  philosophy,  the  value  it  attached 
to  the  body  and  the  proper  training  of  it,  the  preservation  of  its  health, 
strength,  and  all  its  proper  powers.  Ancient  philosophy  did  not  despise 
the  body,  did  not  regard  it  as  a  mere  husk  or  outside  of  human  nature, 
or  treat  it  as  a  despicable  and  absolutely  vile  thing ;  it  regarded  the 
body  as  a  true  part  of  human  nature,  deserving  of  proper  deference,  for 
the  failure  of  which  it  was  sure  to  retaliate  fearfully  upon  the  whole 
man.  Hence  the  gymnastics  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  not  only 
fostered  by  the  boxers  and  wrestlers,  the  drill-sergeants  and  corporals 
of  that  day,  but  went  on  xmder  the  solemn  sanction  of  sages.  There 
is  a  distinction  between  the  tone  of  ancient  and  modem  thought  on 
this  subject,  and  the  ancient  has  certsunly  an  advantage  over  the  modem 
on  this  particular  point — at  least,  over  the  modem  before  the  latest 
improvements.  It  has  been  too  much  the  fashion  with  us  to  decry 
the  body,  to  talk  it  down,  to  speak  scornfully  of  it  in  every  possible 
way,  to  be  always  comparing  it  with  the  mind  for  the  sole  piu^ose  of 
showing  how  vile  and  worthless  it  is  in  comparison — a  mode  of  speaking 
which,  even  if  it  is  tme  abstractedly,  may  be  indulged  in  such  a  degree 
as  to  involve  a  practical  untruth.  Omr  didactic  books  have  been  full 
of  the  praises  of  midnight  oil,  all  our  oracles  of  learning  have  been 
vehement  in  favour  of  unsparing  study,  and  the  mind  has  been  sub- 
jected to  the  most  acute  stimulants,  while  the  body  has  been  left  to 
take  care  of  itself  as  it  can.  Of  course,  the  great  mass  of  our  school 
and  university  youth  takes  the  law  into  its  own  hands  under  these 
circumstances,  and  adopts  very  effective  measures  against  being  goaded 
to  suicidal  study,  but  a  certain  proportion  have  responded  to  the  whip, 
and  responded  but  too  eagerly. 

"  These  have  been  the  tactics,  we  say,  of  our  modern  masters  of  the 
schools  and  encouragers  of  learning — an  unsparing  use  of  the  goad,  a 
merciless  appeal  to  student  ambition  and  emulation,  as  if  it  was 
impossible  to  stir  up  these  motives  too  deeply*  But  how  onesided  is 
a  <£scipline  which  implies  this  powerful,  sharp,  and  penetrating  stimulus 
to  the  mind,  while  it  leaves  the  body  to  itself,  or  rather,  what  is  worse, 
suppresses  and  flings  aside  the  claims  of  the  body,  which  has  to  fare 
as  it  can  under  the  exclusive  and  oppressive  dominion  of  its  rival ! 
How  partial  is  such  a  system,  and  superficial  because  partial !  After 
aU  our  sublime  abuse  of  the  body,  a  body  man  has,  and  that  body  is 
part  of  himself,  and  if  he  is  not  fair  to  it,  he  himsdf  wiU  be  the  sufferer. 
The  whole  man,  we  say^  will  be  the  su£ferer — not  the  ocMrporeal  man 
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only^,  bat  the  iniellectaal  man  as  well.  Particular  capacities  may 
receive  erea  a  monstrous  development  bj  the  use  of  an  exclusive  stimu- 
hiB,  but  the  reason  and  judgment  of  the  man  as  a  whole  must  be  injured 
if  ORe  integral  part  of  him  is  diseased.  If  the  body  is  thoroughly  out 
of  condition,  the  mind  will  suiTer ;  it  may  show  a  morbid  enlargement 
of  one  or  other  faculty  of  it,  but  the  directing  principle — ^that  which 
alone  can  aj^ly  any  feculty  or  knowledge  to  a  good  purpose,  can  regu- 
late its  use  and  check  its  extravagances — is  weakened  and  reduced. 
How  miserable  is  the  spectacle  of  morbid  learning,  with  its  buried 
hoards,  and  its  voracious,  insatiable  appetite  for  acquisition,  united  with 
the  judgment  of  a  child !  Such  study  does^  in  short,  leave  men  chil-^ 
dren  with  remarfceble  memories  and  acquisitive  powers,  who  know  as 
much  history,  philosophy,  and  poetry  a»  would  make  a  learned  man, 
but  who  aiB  not  a  fait  the  nearer  being  men  in  consequence,  because 
the^  simply  know  by  rote  what  they  know, — they  do  not  understand 
their  own  knowledge.  This  is  to  a  considerable  extent  the  case  with 
all  morbid  learning,  where  the  general  intelligence  has  not  been  culti* 
Tated, — which  general  intelligence  depends  on  the  soundness  and  health 
of  the  whole  man,  body  and  mind  too.  The  picture  of  a  Kirke  White 
dying  at  the  age  of  21  of  noctimial  study,  wet  towels  round  heated 
temples,  want  of  sleep,  want  of  exercise,  want  of  air,  want  of  everv- 
tiling  which  Nature  intended  for  the  body,  is  not  only  meJanchoIjr 
because  it  is  connected  with  an  early  death ;  it  is  melancholy  also  aa. 
aoeount  of  the  certain  efifeet  which  would  have  followed  such  a  course 
unchecked  if  he  had  lived.  We  see,  when  we  look  down  the  vista  of 
.  nch  a  life,  an  enfeebled  and  a  prostrated  man,  very  fit  to  be  made  a  lion 
of^  like  a  clever  child,  and  to  be  patted  on  the  head  by  patrons  and 
patronesses  of  genius,  but  without  the  proper  intellect  and  judgment 
of  a  man.  How  sad  even  is  the  spectacle  of  that  giant  of  German 
learning,  Neander,  lying  his  whole  length  on  the  floor  among  his  books, 
absorbing  recondite  matter  till  the  stupor  of  repletion  comes  over  him, 
forgetful  of  time  and  place,  not  knowing  where  he  is,  on  the  earth  or 
m  the  moon,  led  Hke  a  child  by  his  sister  to  his  lecture-room  when  the 
lecture  hour  came,  and  led  away  home  again  when  it  is  oyer !  Is  thie 
humanity,  we  ask,  as  Providence  designed  us  to  be  P  Is  it  legitimate, 
rational  human  na^re  ?     It  can  hardly  be  called  so. 

*"  We  must  not  let  tiie  mind  feed  itself  by  the  ruin  of  the  body.  The 
mind  has  no  right  to  this  indulgence,  this  dissipation,  and  whole-length 
abandonment  to  its  cravings,  any  more  than  the  body  has  to  sensual 
indulgence.  This  mental  dram,  the  noxious  stimulant  which  produces 
this  overgrowth  of  mind,  is  as  contrary  to  nature  as  the  coarser  stimu- 
lant whidi  unduly  excites  the  body.  The  mind  should  be  a  good, 
strong,  healthy  feeder,  but  not  a  glutton.  We  have  no  right  to  despise 
tiie  body,  or  to  speak  of  it  only  and  exclusively  as  something  which  is 
vile  in  comparison  with  the  mind.  This  language  will  lead  astray.  It 
will  make  ardent,  ambitious  student  youth  neglect  health,  and  abandon 
themselves  to  the  process  of  acquisition  at  the  cost  of  body,  and  ulti- 
nately  of  mind  too.  Do  not  use  too  unsparingly  the  motive  of  ambi- 
tion in  dealiBg  with  youth.  It  is  a  motive  wludi  is  perfectly  honest 
imd  natural  within  proper  limits,  but  when  pushed  to  excess  it  produce* 
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a  feeble,  sickly,  nnmanly  growth  of  character ;  it  creates  that  whole 
brood  of  fantastic  theorists,  sentimentalists,  and  speculators  which,  in 
art,  science,  and  theology  alike,  are  the  seducers  and  the  corruptors  of 
mankind/'— 2Vme*,  Oct.  28th,  1867. 

The  case,  .though  certainly  the  extreme  case,  of  the  injury  that 
extreme  and  misdirected  application  of  the  mind  may  do  to  the 
body,  is  here  fairly  stated ;  tne  illustrations,  however,  are  not  fortu- 
nate. Eirke  White,  from  his  earliest  infancy,  was  of  so  delicate  a 
constitution  as  to  be  unfit  (as  was  supposed)  for  any  active  occupa- 
tion. The  question  may  naturally  arise — ^Would  so  active  and 
irritable  a  mind,  united  to  sofeeble  a  frame,  have  lacked  opportunity 
under  any  circumstances  of  rapidly  wearing  out  both  itself  and  its 
earthly  tenement  ?  The  wasting  fever  of  such  a  mind  is  not  to 
be  allayed  by  any  restrictions  as  to  hours  of  study,  rest,  or  gene- 
ral hygiene.  Neander  was  simply  a  recluse — a  solitary  student ; 
nothing  worse  seems  proved  or  aUeged.  That  he  was  so  absorbed 
in  his  favourite  pursuits  as  to  be  not  very  conversant  with  ordi- 
nary every-day  matters,  and  even  to  be  a  child  in  many  respects, 
in  no  respect  distinguishes  him  from  thousands  of  other  men 
whose  whole  existence  is  bound  up  in  concerns  of  much  less 
moment.  He  lived  to  a  ripe  old  age,  in  the  enjoyment  of  mode- 
rate health,  and  all  his  intellectual  faculties,  we  believe,  to  the 
ve^  close  of  his  life. 

Setting  aside  the  illustrations,  there  are  some  most  important 
allegations,  either  distinctly  expressed  or  implied,  concerning  the 
prominence  now  given  to  intellectual  pursuits,  to  the  neglect  and 
mjury  of  the  bodfly  health.     They  amount  to  this : — 

(1.)  That  mental  labour,  when  approaching  to  extreme,  has 
an  unfavourable  influence  upon  both  the  health  and  the  cha- 
racter, ruining  the  former,  and  rendering  the  latter  "feeble, 
sickly,  and  immanly  "  and  that  this  is  especially  the  case  mth 
young  persons. 

(2.)  That  in  our  educational  systems  generally,  the  body  is 
neglected,  and,  at  its  expense,  the  mind  urged  beyond  its  normal 
powers. 

(3.)  That  in  our  universities,  in  particular,  the  standard  of 
requirements  for  the  obtaining  of  an  honourable  or  high  position 
is  too  high. 

With  the  third  proposition  we  are  disposed  to  agree  under 
certain  restrictions  and  limitations ;  as  no  doubt  many  young 
men,  originally  of  feeble  and  degenerate  constitution,  ignorant  of 
any  physiological  laws,  and  careless  of  all  hygiene,  do  break  down 
both  in  body  and  mind  under  the  somewhat  severe  requirements 
of  the  curriculum,  and  a  mistaken  idea  of  the  true  method  of 
mental  application  with  a  view  to  economy.  To  this  subject  we 
shall  return  shortly. 
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A  writer  in  the  Saturday  Review  has  alluded  to  the  second 
proportion  in  terms  with  which  we  cannot  but  agree :— - 

"We  are  glad  that  so  distinguished  an  educator  as  Dr.  Kennedy  has 
said  a  word  to  allaj  any  undue  apprehension  that  may  have  Been 
excited  as  to  the  n^lect  of  physical  development  at  schools.  One 
vould  suppose  people  had  never  seen  the  playing-fields  of  Eton,  Harrow, 
Winchester,  or  Rughy  alive  with  cricket  or  football,  or  the  Thames  at 
Windsor  on  a  summer's  evening.  Those  who  think  that  boys  at  an 
English  public  school  do  not  feel  respect  for  distinction  in  games  as 
well  as  distinction  in  Greek  and  Latin,  or  that  the  masters  of  English 
pnbhc  schools  do  not  encourage  this  feeling,  must  be  ignorant  of 
English  schoolboy  life.  Go  to  a  cricket  match  at  any  of  the  public 
schools,  and  look  round  the  ground.  You  will  soon  see  whether  the 
masters  stand  aloof  from  the  amusements  of  the  boys — whether  to 
them  the  physical  exceUence  of  their  pupils  is  a  matter  of  indifference 
or  aversion — and  whether  they  grudge  every  moment  which  is  given 
to  the  invigoration  of  the  body  and  taken  from  the  overstraining  of 
the  mind.  Some  boys  there  are — as  there  are  some  men — who,  in 
spite  of  all  encouragement,  and  even  goading,  will  not  take  much  part 
in  the  sports  of  their  fellows.  Sometimes  this  arises  from  extreme 
physical  weakness,  which  may  be  outgprown  in  time,  but  which  cannot 
be  cured  by  force.  Sometimes  it  arises  from  temperament.  Generally 
it  is  an  unhappy  temperament,  but  occasionally — as  in  the  instance 
dted  by  Mr.  Gladstone  and  now  before  our  eyes — it  is  that  tempera- 
ment of  deep  thoughtfulness  which  seems  the  one  indispensable  con- 
dition of  all  kinds  of  greatness.  Saving  these  exceptions — ^which  no 
system  will  reduce  to  uniformity,  any  more  than  it  will  make  the  colour 
of  all  boys*  hair  the  same — we  should  say  the  education  of  English 
boys  at  good  schools  always  includes  a  fair  amount  of  bodily  exercise, 
and  that  the  masters  desire  and  take  care  that  it  should  do  so.  Indeed, 
if  we  had  to  name  that  which  in  modern  times  most  corresponds  to  the 
ancient  Greek  system  of  bodily  and  mental  training,  we  should  name 
the  classics  and  cricket  of  an  English  public  school.'' 

The  first  proposition,  however,  contains  the  entire  pith  of  the 
question  which  is  the  immediate  object  of  our  investigation  ;  and 
we  propose  to  inquire  what  are,  from  physiological  considerations, 
the  probable  effects  of  mental  labour  upon  the  bodily  health  ; 
what  are  the  actually  observed  effects;  upon  what  ages,  tempera- 
ments, &c.,  these  effects  are  most  marked ;  what  circumstances 
are  calculated  to  influence  for  good  or  for  evil  the  reciprocal 
actions  of  mind  and  body  ;  and,  finally,  whether  the  earnest,  or 
even  severe,  exercise  of  the  mind  may  not,  both  directly  and 
indirectly,  be  attended  by  results  of  a  conservative  nature, 
entirely  opposed  to  the  views  above  quoted. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  allude  even  slightly  to  the  proofs* 

•  Thew  proofs  are  in  brief  derived  fipom  the  facte,  that  the  brain  proper  is  the 
^^^  organ  which  increases  from  the  fish  to  man  in  proportion  to  the  intelligence ; 
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that  the  brain  is  the  material  organ  (and  the  only  one)  throi^h 
which  the  mind  acts,  and  communicates  with  the  external  world 
— ^this  is  generally  acknowledged.  It  is  less  understood  tliat 
the  brain,  as  an  organ,  is  subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws, 
chemical,  dynamic,  and  automatic,  as  other  organs  and  tissues, 
though  physiology  teaches  this  fact  as  strongly  as  any  other. 
Thus  it  IS  readily  granted  that  the  action  of  a  muscle  tends  to 
the  increase  of  the  circulation  in  its  tissue,  and,  if  long  continued, 
to  the  hypertrophy  or  increase  of  its  substance.  The  same 
phenomenon  takes  place  in  the  passive  tissues,  as  the  skin,  bones, 
tendons,  and  ligaments;  whenever  often-repeated  pressure  or 
tension  is  exercised  upon  these,  their  substance  is  developed  in 
proportion  to  the  requirements  of  the  case. 

It  is  also  not  disputed  that  every  action  of  the  body  is  attended 
by  the  phenomena  of  nutrition,  including  the  decomposition  of 
some  of  the  old  tissue,  and  the  supply  of  its  place  by  new  parti- 
cles ;  and  that  the  evidences  of  such  decomposition  in  the  blood 
and  the  excretions  are  in  exact  ratio  to  the  energy  and  conti- 
nuity of  such  actions.  But  although  the  laws  of  nutrition  are  in 
as  active  operation  in  the  brain  as  in  any  part  of  the  system,  we 
find  it  at  first  difficult  to  realize  the  fact  so  well  established  by 
irrefragable  physiological  evidence,  that  these  acts  of  nutrition  are 
in  their  essence  the  necessary  conditions  of  every  act  of  intelli- 
gence, perception,  or  volition ;  that,  "  like  all  other  tissues  actively 
concerned  in  the  vital  operations,  nervous  matter  is  subject  to  a 
waste  or  disintegration,  which  bears  an  exact  proportion  to  the 
activity  of  its  operations ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  every  act  of  the 
nervous  system  involves  the  death  and  decay  of  a  certain  amount 
of  nervous  matter,  the  replacement  of  which  will  be  requisite  in 
order  to  maintain  the  system  in  a  state  fit  for  action  ;"*  in  short, 
that  every  idea,  every  emotion,  every  act  of  volition,  and  every 
perception,  however  passive  or  fleeting,  is  necessarily  attended  by 
a  waste  and  decay  of  a  certain  portion  of  the  brain  tissue.  The 
author  just  quoted  continues  thus : — "In  the  healthy  state  of  the 
body,  when  the  exertion  of  the  nervous  system,  by  day  does  not 
exceed  that  which  the  repose  of  the  night  may  compensate,  it  is 
maintained  in  a  condition  which  fits  it  for  moderate  constant 
exercise ;  but  unusual  demands  upon  its  powers — whether  by  the 

tint  any  ptixt  of  the  nenrous  system  except  the  brain,  or  any  other  organ  of  the 
bod^,  may  be  Berioosly  injured,  if  not  destroyed,  and  this  without  any  lesion  of  in- 
telbgence ;  but  that  all  injury  to  the  cerebrum  is  followed  by  some  lesion  of  intelli- 
gence, perception,  or  volition.  Though  the  brain  alone  is  capable  of  manifesting 
the  operations  of  mind,  yet  it  is  not  by  any  means  universally  held  that  the  **  mental 
principle*'  resides  solely  in  the  brain.  **  It  is  possible,"  says  MuUer,  <*  for  the  mind 
to  act  and  receive  impressions  by  means  of  one  organ  of  determinate  structure,  and 
jot  be  present  generaJly  throughout  the  body." — Vol  ii.  p.  817. 

*  Carpenter. 
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long-oontinued  and  aevere  exercise  of  the  intellect,  by  excitement 
of  the  emotionSy  or  by  the  combination  of  both  in  that  state  of 
cmaeiety  whi<^  the  circumstances  of  man's  condition  too  fre- 
quently induce — produce  an  unusual  waste,  which  requires  for 
the  lertoration  of  its  powers  a  prolonged  repose." 

It  is  certainly  inexplicable  how  matter  and  mind  can  act  and 
re-«ct  one  upon  the  other ;  the  mystery  is  acknowledged  by  all 
to  be  insolvable,  and  will  probably  ever  remain  so ;  the  co-ordi- 
nate phenomena^  however,  are  open  to  investi^ion,  and  it  ia 
cleariy  aaoefrtaraed  that  to  certain  mental  conditions  a  certain 
state  of  the  materiai  organ  is  attached ;  and  for  certain  mental 
acts,  certain  chemical  changes  in  this  organ  are  requisite. 

We  hare  stated  above,  that  the  brain  is  subject  not  only  to  the 
same  chemical  laws  of  change  as  the  other  organs,  but  to  the 
same  automatic  influences.  In  the  same  manner  that  certain 
muaeidar  actions^  at  first  painful,  di£Scult,  and  complex,  become 
perfectly  easy,  and  are  performed  almost  (if  not  altogether)  with- 
out attention  after  long  practice  and  frequent  repetition :  so 
proeesBea  of  thought,  whi^  originally  induce  painfid  sensations, 
aod  ocmfiasioii  in  the  mind  or  bram,*  become,  by  repetition, 
fiuniliar  and  simple,  and  are  attended  by  no  pain  at  the  time, 
nor  anj  inoonTenience  subsequently.  And  thus  the  most  complex 
Gfentoons  of  the  mind,  calculations  involving  the  most  intricate 
processes,  and  analjrses  of  the  utmost  difficulty,  are  at  last  per- 
lormed  with  an  ease,  and  aJmost  unconsciousness,  rivalling  the 
extempore  performances  of  the  most  finii^ed  artiste  on  a  musical 
iutrumest.  It  is  of  importance,  in  passing,  to  mark  thia  We 
pan  on  now  to  notice  Iniefly  the  various  modes  in  which  mind 
aad  body  affect  one  another,  in  order  to  illustrate  the  dynamism 
of  the  former,  and  its  subjection  in  many  req>ect8  to  material 
lawa 

A  due  supply  of  arterial  blood  is  requisite  for  the  proper  action 
of  the  mind     Loss  of  consciousness  fcnlows  the  abstraction  of  this 

*  Mind  or  Brain, — In  m  physiologiecU  point  of  view,  these  temiB  may  be  used 
•ynonjinously.  The  brain  is  material ;  the  mind  is,  we  conceire,  immaterial ;  yet 
tt  we  know  and  eaa  know  nothing  abetraetedly  €i  mind,  apart  firom  its  manifesta- 
tions  through  its  material  organ,  it  ic  oonvenient  occasionally  to  use  these  as  oon- 
T«tible  terms,  especially  when  concerned  with  laws  of  action  which  appear  to  be 
oomwcted  with,  if  not  dependent  upon,  material  changes.  Yet  nothing  can  be 
more  certain  than  thiv,  that  boweyer  dependent  mind  may  be  for  its  manifestations 
upon  a  material  organ,  it  is  essentially  different  in  nature.  Were  there  no  pre- 
aomptive  evidence  of  tiiis  from  the  phenomena  of  memory,  imagination,  &c.,  it 
woiJd  be  supplied  abundantly  by  the  frequent  instances  of  the  persistent  integrity 
of  the  mind  amid  the  utter  decay  of  the  bodily  organs,  "ify  friends,"  said 
Aoquetil,  when  his  approaofaiog  end  was  announced  to  him  by  his  ^ysicians,  **  you 
hekold  a  mem  dying,  full  tf  life  f  On  this  expression  M.  Lordat  remarks—-**  It 
it  indeed  an  evidence  of  tite  duplicity  of  the  dynaimsm  in  one  and  the  same  indi- 
yWual ;  a  proof  of  the  union  of  two  active  causes  simultaneously  created,  hitherto 
Utteparable,  and  the  survivor  of  which  is  the  biographer  of  the  other." 
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stimulus.  The  quality  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the  brain 
also  influences  uie  development  of  ideas — if  it  be  deficient  in 
oxygen,  delirium  of  course  follows.  "  The  digestion  of  food  in- 
troduces a  quantity  of  imperfectly  assimilated  material  into  the 
circulation;  until  this  new  material  has  undergone  the  necessary 
changes,  and  while  certain  matters,  altogether  unfit  for  nutrition, 
are  mingled  with  it,  it  is  not  adapted  to  excite  those  states  of  the 
brain  which  are  necessary  for  the  proper  manifestation  of  mind ; 
and  as  it  is  conveyed  to  that  organ  by  the  circulation,  it  produces 
an  injurious  change  in  it,  and  impedes  or  disturbs  the  mental 
functions.  Hence  the  indisposition  to  mental  labour  experienced 
by  some  persons  after  meals."*  The  same  eflfects  are  produced, 
in  a  more  marked  degree,  by  wine,  spirituous  liquids,  narcotics, 
and  the  presence  of  bile  or  urea  in  the  blood.  The  organic  affec- 
tions of  the  brain  necessarily  and  obviously  modify  the  mental 
conditions,  not  ordy  by  destroying  the  efficiency  of  a  certain 
portion  of  the  tissue,  but  by  interfering  with  the  due  performance 
of  the  organic  changes  in  the  other  parts. 

All  this  is  sufficiently  comprehensible,  that  the  organ  being 
deranged,  it  is  no  longer  capable  of  performing  accurately  the 
behests  of  the  mind.  It  is  much  less  so,  how  the  derangement 
of  the  immaterial  essence  can  affect  the  organic  structure ;  yet  the 
fact  is  indisputable.  The  simplest  illustration  may  be  drawn 
from  an  occurrence  not  unfrequent  in  ordinary  experience.  A 
person  in  perfect  health  receives  a  letter  containing,  perhaps, 
some  fatal  news ;  he  drops  down,  smitten  with  apoplexy ;  and 
after  death  it  is  found  tnat  the  cerebral  tissue  is  torn  by  an 
effusion  of  blood  into  its  substance.  Joyous  emotion  may  pro- 
duce the  same  or  analogous  results.  A  young  Frenchman 
received  a  complimentary  letter  from  the  Directory;  he  was 
struck  motionless,  and  his  head  immediately  became  affected  in 
a  manner  from  which  he  never  recovered. 

The  paleness  of  skin,  and  weakness  of  the  circulation  accom- 
panying the  depressing  emotions ;  blushing,  and  other  determi- 
nations of  blood ;  excitement  of  the  arterial  action,  under  the 
influence  of  anger  and  the  allied  passions — all  illustrate  powerfully 
and  sufficiently  the  dynamism  of  mind. 

The  effect  of  mental  action  is  forcibly  portrayed  in  Virgil's 
description  of  the  Pythoness  under  inspiration : — 

"  Her  colour  changed ;  her  face  was  not  the'same, 
And  hollow  groans  from  her  deep  spirit  came. 
Her  bair  stood  up ;  convulsive  raffe  possessed 
Her  trembling  limbs,  and  heaved  her  labouring  breast. 
Greater  than  human  kind  she  seemed  to  look. 
And  with  an  accent  more  than  mortal  spoke ; 

♦  MtiUer. 
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H«r  sUrinff  eyes  with  tpariding  forr  roD, 
When  all  the  god  came  nuhing  on  her  sooL 
Aft  lengtii  her  fmy  fell ;  her  foaming  oeaied. 
And  ebbing  in  her  aoul,  the  god  deoreaaed." 

Enoi:^h  has  now  been  adduced  to  show  the  powerful  influence 
which  states  of  mind  have  upon  the  body ;  we  must  now  inquire 
more  particularly  what  are  the  probable  and  the  observed  effects 
of  continued  mental  labour  upon  the  physical  constitution. 

In  accordance  with  the  physiological  principles  abready  enun- 
dated,  the  first  effect  of  laborious  thought  will  be  an  increase 
in  the  circulation  through  the  brain,  and  a  more  active  perform- 
ance of  the  nutritive  functions  in  that  organ,  consisting  of  decay 
and  replacement  of  partidea  Until  the  brain  becomes  accustomed 
to  this  increased  activity  of  function,  it  is  to  be  expected  that  it 
will  be  attended  with  certain  unpleasant  consequences,  as  head- 
adie  and  confusion — just  as  a  person  who  has  fati^ed  one  set  of 
muscles  by  homrs  of  exercise,  will  feel  pain  and  stiffness  in  these 
muscles  until,  by  frequent  repetition,  tne  same  actions  are  per- 
formed for  even  a  greater  length  of  time  with  perfect  ease,  and 
without  any  ill  consequences  resulting.  Best,  then,  will  ^t  is  to 
be  expected  on  d  priori  considerations)  restore  the  integrity  of 
ihe  cerebral  tissue ;  and  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  mental 
gymnastics  will  render  easy  and  pleasurable  what  was  before  so 
difficult  and  painful.  But  it  may  be  objected  that  the  brain  is  a 
▼ery  delicate  organ,  and  much  more  liable  to  suffer  from  over 
Qse  than  the  coarser  texture  of  the  musclea  This  may  be  true ; 
yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  brain  is  to  be  considered  as 
perfectiy  adapted  to  the  performance  of  its  functions — thought, 
perception,  volition,  &a — as  the  muscles  are  to  the  performance  of 
their  varied  motions ;  and  if  the  texture  of  the  one  be  so  much 
stronger  than  that  of  the  other,  the  mechanical  injuries  to  which 
it  is  liable  are  infinitely  multiplied. 

Pursuing  the  same  expectant  reasoning,  we  shall  be  prepared 
to  meet  with  a  modification  of  the  tissue  of  the  brain  from  con- 
tinued excited  nutrition ;  and  owing  to  the  peculiar  mechanical 
conditions  of  this  organ,  it  can  only  be,  as  a  general  rule,  mani- 
fested by  an  increased  firmness  of  texture.  Under  long-continued 
application  to  one  class  of  subjects,  we  believe  the  form  of  the 
head  may  be  altered  even  in  the  adult*  Functionally,  we  must,  of 
course  expect  a  continually  increasing  facility  and  aptitude  in  all 
sorts  of  mental  work;  whilst  from  the  concentration  of  the 
nervous  energy  upon  thought,  the  tendency  to  active  exertion 

^  A  friend  of  the  writer  has  hid  two  casts  taken  of  his  own  head  at  the  interval 
of  tereval  years,  during  which  time  he  was  entirely  deyoted  to  artistic  pursuits, 
which  he  had  adopted  late  in  life.  The  contrast  between  the  two  is  very  striking 
in  the  deyelopment  of  certain  parts  of  the  forehead  and  parietal  regions. 
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will  naturally  become  more  and  more  limited.  And  here  i 
may  consider  that  we  meet  with  the  root  of  the  various  ey 
which  have  been  so  constantly  attributed  to  mind  labour.  N 
what  is  done,  but  what  is  neglectedy  seems  to  be  the  fons  et  oriA 
malarurrL  The  weary  eye,  the  cramped  limb,  the  demands 
the  body — all  are  neglected,  from  the  aJlrabeocbing  nature  cl  ti 
imrsuit,  and  a  train  of  evils  must  necessarily  result,  which  ai 
naturally  enough,  but  perhaps  too  readily,  laid  to  the  mooowA  i 
mental  labour,  but  which  result  with  equal  fretjpeocy  horn  a 
sedentary  occupations  whatever. 

In  young  persons,  the  mode  of  response  to  stimulus  and  m 
quirements  on  the  part  of  the  system  is  somewhat  di&rent,  bet 
in  nature  and  extent,  from  ibat  observed  in  adulta  In  ead 
life,  and  up  to  the  maigin  of  manhood,  a  great  jpart  of  tk 
energy  of  the  vital  functions  is  devoted  to  the  direat  nutritk 
and  consolidation  of  the  bodily  organs  The  tissoes  are  soi 
and  yielding,  and  are  capable  of  being  very  mudi  modifie 
by  external  agency.  If  a  strain  of  unusual  force  be  applies 
the  result  is  not  necessarily,  as  in  the  adult,  fettigue,  whic 
inay  be  readily  relieved  by  rest ;  but  the  organ  yields,  an 
its  efficiency  is  impaired.  Thus  the  heart  over-excited  in 
child,  will  become  dilated — ^the  bone  on  which  unnatun 
jnessure  is  exerted,  bends — the  ligament  often  or  Ion 
stretched,  yields  and  becomes  relaxed.  Now,  the  hndn  beui^ 
subject  to  precisely  the  same  laws  as  other  organs,  as  t 
nutrition,  we  shall  expect  to  find  here  ako  a  <Merence  k 
its  response  to  the  calls  made  upon  its  action.  Long-coc 
tinned  exercise  of  the  mental  functions  will  be  attended,  s 
in  the  adult,  by  increased  circulation  and  activity  <^  th 
nutritive  functions  of  the  brain ;  but  there  is  this  differeno 
that  the  brain  tissue  here  is  soft  and  yielding,  and  instea 
of  offering  the  normal  resistance  to  the  abnormal  afflux  < 
blood,  it  yields  to  the  pressure,  the  vessels  beoome  enlargec 
perhaps  permanentiy,  and  congestion  is  the  result — pre 
ductive  not  only  of  serious  consequences  for  the  time  bein{ 
but,  by  the  very  fact  of  its  occurrenoe,  inducing  an  evei 
increasing  liability  to  its  reovurrenoe.  Then  perhaps  th 
overcharged  vessels  make  an  attempt  to  relieve  themselves  b; 
pouring  out  some  of  their  fluid  contents,  and  effusion  mi 
the  ventricles  or  on  the  surfaoe  of  the  l^ain  is  the  conse 
quence.  It  is  easy  to  conceive,  from  these  consideratiom 
what  is  the  lesson  which  physiology  would  teach  us  in  re 
ference  to  the  consequences  which  may  be  predicated  fron 
intense  aj^lication  in  the  young.  These  consequences  will  b 
still  more  marked  and  serious,  if  the  attention  be  confinec 
exclusively  to   one   class  of  ideas;   if   Me    faculty   be   cul 
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tiratel  and  urged  forward,  to  the  ezduBioii  or  neglect  of  the 
others. 

The  testhnony  of  writers  on  the  subject  of  the  effects  of 
mental  labour  upon  the  body,  is  singularly  unanimous ;  none 
seem  to  doubt  its  dire  results,  especially  if  commenced  young, 
if  pursued  long  and  constantly,  and  if  directed  too  exclusively 
to  a  restricted  range  of  ideas.  Dr.  Qeor;ee  Moore,  who  has 
entered  deeply  into  these  inquiries,  nuukes  the  following 
obsenrations : — 

"  The  brain  of  a  child,  however  forward,  is  totally  unfit  for  that 
intellectual  exertion  to  which  many  fond  parents  either  force  or  excite 
it.  Fatal  disease  is  thus  frequently  induced ;  and  where  death  does 
not  f<^w,  idiocy,  or  at  least  such  confusion  of  faculty  ensues,  that  the 
mond  peroeption  is  obscured,  and  the  sensitiYe  child  becomes  a  man  of 
Jyvdeaed  vice,  or  of  insane  self-will 

**  Ab  tlie  emulative  success  of  classical  educatioa  is  generally  depen- 
dant en  an  excessive  determination  of  mind,  for  the  purpose  of  rapidly 
kidk^  the  memory,  it  is,  of  course,  attended,  for  ^e  most  part,  with 
ft  oorteqpondent  risk  to  the  nervous  system  of  aspirants  after  academic 
kmouEB.  Mentally  speaking,  those  who  bear  the  palm  in  severe  uni- 
fersities  are  often  destroyed  by  the  effort  necessary  to  obtain  the 
distinction.  Like  phosphorescent  insects,  their  brilliance  lasts  but  a 
fittie  while,  and  is  at  its  height  when  on  the  point  of  being  extin- 
goished  for  ever.  The  laurel  crown  is  comnKmly  for  the  dead,  if  not 
eorporadly,  jet  spiritually ;  and  those  who  attain  the  l^ghest  honours 
cf  iAuar  Alma  Maters,  are  generally  diseased  men.*  Having  reached 
the  object  of  their  aim,  by  concentrating  their  energies  in  one  object, 
■1  istelleetaal  palsy  too  d%en  succeeds,  and  their  bodies  partake  of  the 
trembling  feebleness 

**  The  strongest  brain  will  fail  under  the  continuance  of  intense 
thought.  AU  persons  who  have  been  aecustomed  to  close  study,  will 
remember  the  utter  and  indescribaUe  confusion  that  comes  over  the 
Bund  irhea  the  will  has  wearied  the  brain 

**The  modem  system  of  education  appears  to  be  altogether  wu 
ckriitian;  undoubtedly  it  contributes  much  to  swell  the  fearful  list  of 
diseases,  for  it  is  founded  on  an  unhealthy  emulation,  which  ruins  many 

*  When  the  mind  has  been  long  and  actively  engaged — if  we  may  use  the  term, 
B^i — »  great  dislike  wtikk  is  sometimes  pennaiient  and  invincible  may  be 
I  to  ■ental  labour  of  the  same  nature.     We  were  at  a  lai^e  and  celebrated 
I  fldiool  along  with  several  boys  distinguished  for  application,  and  ranking 
high  m  the  estimation  of  an  eminent  master,  by  whom  they  were  tasked  to  tho 
i ;  yst  none  of  them  have,  to  my  knowledge,  made  any  figure  in  life  either  as 
I  of  business.     In  the  medical  profession,  we  have  known  students 


who  sfflBBUy  eKerted  themselves  while  they  were  making  ready  to  be  examined  for  a 
BMoioal  oesi 


^  J  but,  so  far  from  evincing  continued  pleasure  in  scientific  pursuits, 
IImj  have  ainoe  dcigenerated  into  mere  traders.  In  a  justly-oelebrated  university, 
in  whiflh  the  eoEamination  for  a  Fellowship  requires  a  len^  and  closeness  of  appli- 
ftimi  wMch  m  mffioient  to  impair  the  power  of  most  mmds,  it  has  been  observed 
tbat  many  of  the  Fdlows  after  thdr  election  have  lost  all  then:  original  relish  for 
ViMig:  and  bav«  become  men  of  little  performance,  although  originally  of  great 
jna^tt, — Jhr.  Ckijfwe,  •»  Partial  Dertmgemmi  0/  the  Mimd. 
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both  in  body  and  in  soul,  while  it  qualifies  none  the  better  either  for 
business,  knowledge,  usefulness,  or  enjoyment,  but  rather,  together  with 
the  influence  of  the  money  valuation  of  intellect,  causes  the  most 
heroic  spirits  of  the  age  to  han^  upon  public  opinion  and  the  state 

of  the  market 

"  We  know  that  determination  must  vastly  excite  the  brain,  when 
the  student  or  the  statesman  is  induced,  by  desire  for  doubtful  distinc- 
tion, to  spend  his  days  and  nights  in  the  distractions  of  alternate  hopes 
and  fears.  Under  the 'strain  of  these  conflicting  passions  how  many  a 
mighty  mind  sinks  into  insanity,  amidst  the  mysterious  darkness  of 
which  some  demon  whispers  close  to  the  ear, '  No  hope,  no  aim,  no  use 
in  life — the  knife  is  now  before  you !'  *'• 

These  are  firightftil  accusations  against  study  and  the  present 
system  of  education ;  yet  we  quote  them  at  length,  because  they 
are  but  the  echo  and  rfyum/of  the  charges  which  have  been 
entered  against  such  pursuits,  both  before  and  since  Festus 
accused  Paul  of  being  mad  through  much  learning.  Both  amongst 
ancients  and  modems  it  has  been  the  practice  to  accuse  study,  as 
one  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  madnesa  Fernelius  and 
Arculanus  enumerate  "study,  contemplation,  and  continual  medi- 
tation," as  especially  tending  to  mania  j  "of  all  men,"  says 
Lemnius,  "  scholars  are  most  subject  to  it ;"  and  Bhasis  adds^ 
"  Et  illi  qui  sunt  subtilis  ingenii,  et  multaB  prsemeditationis,  de 
fecili  incidunt  in  melancholiam."  Origanus  says,  "  contemplatio 
cerebrum  ezsiccat  et  eztinguit  calorem  naturalem,  unde  cerebrum 

*  'We  need  make  no  apolo^  for  quotinpf  entire  the  following  passage  from  the 
Scarificator : — ''There  is  that  which  destroys  more  fatally  than  continued  physical 
exertion.  The  tendency  that  over  hrain  work  has  to  destroy  the  inteHeot  luM  been 
long  observed.  Southey  died  in  darkness  from  over  toil.  Walter  Scott — he  who 
An^lo-Saxonised  the  language  of  Europe,  and  made  a  literature — ^broke  down  near 
sixty,  and  went  to  his  grave  with  a  soft  head.  "Hs  but  the  other  month  a  young 
Scotchman  died  in  London,  worn  out,  his  mind  a  blank  from  literary  toil.  And 
who  can  doubt  itt  Angus  B.  Beach — a  clever,  witty  fellow  he  was — might  have 
laughed  much  longer,  and  made  others  laugh  too,  if  he  had  only  taken  half  care  of 
himself! — 

'  From  Marlborough's  eyes  the  tears  of  dotage  flow, 
And  Swift  expires  a  driveller  and  a  show* — 

A  soul  in  ruins — those  mysterious,  appalling  afflictions,  laying  desolate  and  waste 
*  minds  that  could  wander  through  eternity,'  have  made  us  pause  and  wonder  at 
the  awful  dispensations  of  an  All- wise  Providence,  and  for  a  moment  doubt  their 
justness.  The  continued  tear  and  wear,  the  constant  demand  for  more,  more,  more^ 
sets  the  cerebral  mass  '  on  fire.'  '  My  brain  is  burning — I  can  bear  life  no  l<mger  !* 
said  the  author  of  the  Old  Bed  Sandstone,  and  shortly  ceased  to  exist  Stnmge, 
some  said,  how  Providence  shopld  have  allowed  such  a  man  to  pass  away  fit>m 
earth  in  such  a  manner  ;  but  when  we  consider  the  subject  philosophicaiUy,  there  if 
nothing  mysterious  in  it,  however  much  we  may  regret  the  circumstance.  Provi* 
dence  acts  by  general,  not  by  special  laws.  Hugh  Miller  was,  intellectaally,  a 
giant,  and,  phyrically,  possessed  a  frame  of  iron ;  but  he  violated  the  laws  which 
govern  health — he  demanded  more  work  from  his  brain  than  it  could  well  perform — 
it  reeled  and  staggered,  but  it  reeled  and  staggered  in  vain.  He  pulled  away,  and 
lashed  it  into  fury,  and  be  perished  to  gratify  his  genius  and  his  ambition  !*' 
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luxn  et  siccam  evadit  qood  est  melancholicam.  Acoedit  ad 
hoc,  cpiod  natura  in  oontemplationey  cerebro  prorsos  cordique 
mtania,  Btomachum  hqMur^ue  destituit^  unde  ex  alimentis  male 
eoctifli  sanguis  crassns  et  niger  efficitur,  dum  nioiio  otio  membro- 
nm  saperfloi  vapores  non  exhalant/^  In  this,  spite  of  its  anti- 
qoated  physiology,  Uiere  is  much  sound  sense,  still  indicating  in 
reference  to  the  subject  at  issue,  that  it  is  the  omissions,  not  the 
oommisedonS)  that  are  the  chief  sources*of  evil.  Machiavel,  how- 
e?er»  boldB  ike  direct  influence  of  study  in  weakening  the  body, 
dulling  the  spirit^  and  abating  the  str^[igth  and  courage.  Quaint 
old  Burton  relates  that  ''a  certain  Got£,  when  his  countrymen 
came  into  Qreece,  and  would  have  burned  all  their  books,  he 
oied  oat  against  it^  by  no  means  they  should  do  it^  'leave  them 
thai  pkgue^  which  in  time  will  consume  all  their  vigour  and 
martial  spirits." ''  Descuret^  in  his  ''Medicina  delle  rassioni,'' 
speaks  of  the  results  of  the  study  mania  (mania  dello  studio)  as 
lofls  of  memory,  epilepsy^  catalepsy,  madness,  sudden  and  prema- 
tore  death;  saying  that  "lo  studio,  cibo  dell'anima^  enge  per 
parte  nostra  grande  sobrietJL,  se  vogliamo  che  non  si  trasformi  in 
▼dene,  la  cm  azione  mididale  non  h  mono  funesta  al  morale  che 
al  fisico/^  Few  writers  now  venture  to  speak  of  study  with  SL 
Angustine  as  '^  scientia  scientiarum,  omni  melle  dulcior,  omni 
pane  suavior,  omni  vino  hilarior ;""  or  with  another  old  worthy, 
"Stadia  senectutem  oblectant,  adolescentiam  alunt,  secundas  res 
omant^  adv^rsisperfugium  et  solatium  prsdbent^  domi  delectant^"^ 
ftcL,  and  yet  botn  these  had  tried  it  to  an  extent  not  often  reached 
in  these  modem  timea  To  return  to  modem  writers ;  Miiller 
tetes  as  the  physiological  effect  of  excessive  exercise  of  the  mind, 
that  it  **  diminishes  the  activity  of  the  nutritive  processes ;"'  we 
find  him  remarking  however,  shortly  afterwards,  that  "  the  culture 
of  the  mind  by  oMervation  and  varied  attainments  has  an  enno- 
Uing  influence  on  the  corporeal  firame,  and  particularly  on  the 
lineaments  of  the  face/' 

M.  Ussot  brings  an  enormous  list  of  accusations  i^nst  the 
over  application  of  the  mind,  with  many  interesting  mustrative 
caaea  A  young  gentleman  had  given  himself  up  to  metaphysical 
porsuits^  which  he  pursued  with  ardour,  notwithstanding  tlutt  he 
Idt  his  health  failing.  At  last  he  fell  into  such  a  condition,  that 
he  appeared  to  see  nothing  hear  nothing,  and  spoke  not  a  word 
for  ttie  space  of  a  year.  Me  says  that  be  has  seen  ''  very  pro- 
Qiisii^  cnildren,  who  have  been  forced  to  study  so  constantly  by 
severe  masters,  that  they  have  become  epileptic  during  the  rest 
of  their  lives.''  On  this  subject  Sir  H.  Holland  says,  *'  In  the 
coarse  of  my  practice  I  have  seen  some  striking  and  melancholy 
instances  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  youthful  mind  by  this  over- 
exercise  of  its  faculties.     In  two  of  them,  unattended  by  any 
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paralytic  affection,  or  other  obvions  bodily  disorder  than  a 
certain  sluggisbnefls  in  the  natural  functions,  the  torpor  of  mind 
approached  almost  to  imbecility.  Tet  here  there  had  been  before 
acute  intellect,  with  great  sensibility ;  but  these  qualities  forced 
by  emulation  into  excess  of  exercise  without  due  intervals  of 
lempite,  and  with  habitual  deficiency  of  sleep/' 
{  Oalen  mentions  a  grammarian  who  was  seized  with  an  epileptic 
fit  when  teaching  or  thinking  intently;  and  Hoffman  mentions  a 
young  man  who  had  a  momentary  fit^  whenever  his  mind  or  his 
memory  was  overloaded.  Petrarch  suffered  in  a  similar  manner. 
The  evils  diarged  further  by  M.  Tissot  upon  intense  study  are 
gout,  premature  baldness  and  grey  hairs,  phantasms,  delirium, 
mania ;  ^  tumours,  aneurisms,  inflammations,  scirrhosities,  ulcers^ 
dropsies,  headaches,  drowsiness,  convulsions,  lethai^y,  apoplexies, 
knd  the  want  of  sleep^''  besides  many  other  secondary  results. 
.  But  it  is  time  to  leave  this  enumeration  of  evils,  and  to  inquire 
with  what  amount  of  justice  they  are  attributed  to  mental  work, 
"r-^under  what  counts  of  the  indictment  mind  must  plead  guilty 
•»— whether  there  are  any,  and  what,  extenuating  circumstances^- 
to  what  the  verdict  of  not  guilty,  or  at  least  not  proven  must 
be  returned — ^and  whether  there  may  be  found  some  remedy  of 
easy  application  for  the  evils  which  confessedly  exist,  howev^ 
caused. 

We  will  commenoe  with  an  examination  into  the  circumstance^r 
connected  with  education  in  early  life,  suppose  up  to  the  age  of 
15.  It  is  not  to  be  denied,  and  we  have  already  eiven  in  our 
adhesion  to  the  opinion,  that  intense  study  in  early  life  is  likely 
to  be  very  hurtful  in  its  conse(|uences ;  and  the  practice  of  fordng 
and  urging  the  fiaculties  of  children  into  premature  development 
cannot  be  too  strongly  and  earnestly  deprecated  Yet  we  believe 
that  this  practice  is  by  no  means  so  common  as  has  been  repre- 
sented.* 

That  children  are  overworked  occasionally  is  notorious ;  but 
for  this  there  are  other  causes  in  operation  besides  either  force  or 
the  principle  of  emulation.  The  recent  publication  of  the  r^^u* 
lations  of  the  University  of  Oxford  ''  Concerning  the  examination 
of  those  who  are  not  members  of  the  University,'"  may  fairly  be 
supposed  to  furnish  an  average  standard  of  the  requirements  of 

*  The  writer  is  intimatelj  connected  with  one  largo  establishment  where  up- 
wards  of  two  hundred  youths  fipom  eight  to  twenty  years  of  age  are  educated ;  the 
inducements  to  study  snd  to  excel  are  strong  and  yaluable,  but  the  discipline  is  mild 
and  judicious.  Dunng  ten  yean  of  careful  observation,  he  can  recal  but  three  or 
four  instanoes  of  any  iujury  resulttng  from  severe  mental  application :  none  in 
which  more  than  a  temporary  oessation  from  study  has  been  requisite ;  and  with 
one  exception,  all  oocurring  in  subjects  where  there  was  every  reason  to  suspect  a 
morbidly  excitaUe  organiaation.  The  exception  was  that  of  a  naturally  very  dull 
boy,  with  a  strong  desire  to  overcome  diffictdties,  which,  in  fact,  were  only  such 
to  him* 
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education  for  boys  under  fifteen  and  young  men  under  eighteen ; 
and  a  perusal  of  these  will  at  once  show  that  boys  of  average  capa- 
city n^d  exert  no  eztraordinaiy  pressure  in  preparation.  Reading, 
writing  from  dictation,  parsing,  short  composition,  and  the  first 
four  rules  of  arithmetic  are  the  substance  of  the  first  five  articles : 
the  sixth  and  seventh  comprise  a  very  elementary  knowledge  of 
geography,  and  English  history.  Eight  subjects  are  then  given 
for  selection ;  the  candidate  must  be  examined  in  one  at  least, 
and  not  in  more  than  four,  to  be  chosen  by  himself  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  and  Qerman  are  the  first  four  subjects,  in  each  of 
which  the  exercise  is  simply  the  translation  and  parsing  of  a 
passage  in  one  of  the  most  elementary  school  books,  and  in  all 
but  Qreekf  the  translation  of  an  English  passage  into  the  others. 
The  fifth  is  mathematics,  including  the  first  two  books  of  Euclid, 
arithmetic,  and  simple  equationa  Sixth,  elementary  mechanics. 
Sev^ith,  chemistry.  Eighth,  botany  and  zoology.  In  all  this 
there  is  noUiing  very  oppressive,  even  if  requir^  from  boys  of 
thirteen  rather  than  fifteen ;  but  of  course  the  curriculum  of  many 
of  our  schools  is  very  much  more  comprehensive  than  this ;  and 
in  them  we  meet  not  unfrequently  with  over-tasked  brains,  and 
the  consecutive  train  of  evils.  But  how  has  this  been  brought 
about  ?  Is  it  necessarily  by  compulsion,  or  the  goad  of  emulation  ? 
or  may  there  not  be  a  much  deeper  source  of  the  evil  ? 

Two  boys,  brothers,  enter  a  large  school,  are  placed  on  the 
same  form,  and  are  subject  to  the  same  regidations,  the  same 
tasks,  the  same  inducementa  One  is  studious,  cares  little  for  out- 
door amusements,  and  perhaps  breaks  down  in  health  even  before 
accomplishing  the  object  of  his  ambition.    The  other  is  more 

g'ven  to  sport  or  play  than  to  work ;  he  may  be  a  blockhead  ; 
it  on  the  other  band  he  ^may  take  a  respectable  or  even  a  high 
position.  The  question  may  fairly  be  asked — '^  Whence  arose 
this  difference  f  Not,  clearly,  because  one  was  goaded  and  the 
other  not.  Why  did  the  first  boy  prefer  his  books  to  the  foot- 
ball or  cricket  ?  Plainly  because  his  organization  was  weaker  in 
stamina  than  that  of  the  other  ;  exertion  of  an  active  character 
was  a  toil ;  the  mind  or  the  body  must  be  occupied,  and  as  he 
cannot  exert  the  one,  the  other  must  bear  the  burden.  On  some 
occasion,  by  momentary  excitement,  he  is  drawn  into  some 
arduous  play.  Look  at  him  when  it  is  over.  He  sits  down  upon 
a  stone,  or  leans  against  a  wall,  his  face  almost  ghastly  in  its 
pallor,  his  hand  pressed  to  his  side,  his  temples  throbbmg,  and 
sasping  for  breatn.  He  returns  to  his  books,  to  which  he  thence- 
lortn  dings  as  his  best  friends ;  yet  this  mischief  is  not  the  remit 
of  his  mental  application,  both  the  one  and  the  other  are  the 
result  of  a  feeble  physical  frame,  which  is  now  undergoing  a  pro- 
cess of  probation,  of  which  none  can  predicate  the  termination. 

c2 
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He  may  break  down,  or  he  may  become  an  iDtellectual  giant ; 
but  should  the  former  be  the  case,  study,  for  which  he  was  appa- 
rently better  fitted  than  for  anything  else,  can  scarcely  be  blamed. 
Would  not  an  active  life  have  been  a  still  shorter  one  ?  For  such 
constitutions  there  is  much  hope,  if  they  can  be  placed  under 
intelligent  care,  and  individually  watched,  gusurded,  and  assisted ; 
but  amongst  the  masses  this  is  as  a  rule  impracticable ;  there  is 
no  resource  but  the  school,  where  general  laws  must  be  in  force  ; 
and  it  is  a  question  whether,  were  the  standard  of  requirements 
lower,  this  individual  class  of  mind  would  be  less  subject  to 
pressure. 

We  have  nothing  to  say  on  the  subject  of  cramming  the  minds 
of  mere  in&nts  with  heterogeneous  learning.  The  evils  of  such 
a  course  are  utterly  incalculable;*  but  so  obvious  that  those  who 
do  not  instinctively  recognise  them,  would  most  probably  be 
impervious  to  any  ar^ment.  The  stunted  and  deformed  mind 
and  body  of  the  child  will  presently  furnish  a  reproach  bitter 
enough,  and  a  lesson  too  late  to  be  practical. 

There  is  one  other  consideration  of  extreme  importance  to  be 
urged  in  extenuation  of  the  morbid  influence  supposed  to  be 
exerted  by  early  mental  culture  upon  life  and  character.  We 
have  in  a  previous  essay,f  pointed  out^  that  in  certain  portions  of 
all  classes  of  society  there  are  elements  of  defeneration  at  work, 
tending  to  the  extinction  of  races  or  famihes.  We  are  per- 
petually meeting  with  the  last  term  of  these  vauishing  series 
and  witnessing  we  circumstances  attendant  upon  their  final  dis- 
appearance. 1  oung  people  in  all  ranks,  with  and  without  educa- 
tion, die  daily,  the  victims  of  these  hereditary  influences ;  cer- 
tainly, we  may  affirm,  with  much  greater  proportional  frequency 
in  those  classes  where  education  is,  and  must  necessarily  be  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rula  When  those  die  whose  minds 
have  been  left  to  lie  fallow,  we  attribute  their  death  probably  to 
the  real  cause ;  but  under  circumstances  of  individucd  taint  pre- 
cisely similar,  when  the  studious  child  dies,  we  asaibe  the  event 
to  their  stucUes  in  great  measure.  It  is  a  note-worthy  pheno- 
menon that  amongst  these  degenerate  beings,  previous  to  extinc- 
tion, there  is  often  aremarkaUe  development  of  certain  faculties, 

*  There  are  certain  exceptional  cases  on  record,  proving  that  extreme  precocity 
is  not  necessarily  and  invariably  connected  with  early  decay.  One  such  is  that  of 
the  archaeologist  Visconti,  who  died  in  1818,  sstat.  sixty-seven.  He  knew  Ms 
alphabet  at  eighteen  months  old,  and  could  read  Latin  and  Greek  fluently  before 
completing  his  fourth  year.  Bentham  read  Rapin's  England  when  three  years 
old,  and  at  eight  was  a  proficient  on  the  violin.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  eighty- five. 
Goethe,  Scott,  and  Franklin,  each  in  early  childhood  evinced  decided  indications  of 
the  talents  for  which  they  were  distinguished  in  after  life.  Two  of  them  lived  to 
extreme  old  age,  and  the  third  to  sixty-two.  Many  other  instances  might  be 
adduced,  but  these  are  sofficient  to  illustrate  the  principle. 

t  On  the  Degeneracy  of  the  Race.    April,  1857. 
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amounting  to  genius.    This  is  alladed  to  in  a  passage  from  M. 
Morel's  work  previously  noticed: — 

^  n  eziste  des  individns  qui  r^ument  dans  leur  personne  les  dispo- 
flitions  orgaiiiques  yicieuses  de  plusieurs  generations  ant^rieurs. 

'*  Un  dereloppement  assez  remarquable  de  certaines  facultes  pent 
qoelquefois  donner  le  change  sur  ravenir  de  ces  malades ;  mais  leur 
eiistence  intellectuelle  est  circonscrite  dans  certaines  limites  qu'ils  ne 
peuvent  firanchir." 

Such  cases  as  these  have  generally  a  short  and  brilliant  career; 
and  it  is  of  such  that  the  remark  is  so  frequently  made,  "  What 
promise  of  future  greatness  is  here  nipped  in  the  bud!''  Than 
this,  nothing  can  be  as  a  rule  more  mistaken — ^the  fiat  of  early 
dissolution  is  written  on  the  degenerate  organism;  a  lurid 
phosphorescent  light  accompanies  its  decay,  a  l^ht  of  which 
decay  is  as  necessary  a  condition  as  is  the  marsh  to  the  ignis 
fahiu9;  and  if  by  any  means  this  downward  tendency  be  stopped, 
it  is  extremdy  rare  uiat  the  autumn  of  life  fulfils  the  promise  of 
its  spring,  llie  life  is  short,  not  because  the  intellectual  develop- 
ment is  precocious  or  forced,  but  it  is  short  and  bright  from  a 
common  cause  deeply  engrained  in  the  original  exceptional 
civilisation. 

There  are,  however,  certain  unhappy  cases  where  the  ambition 
for  inteUectoal  distinction  is  directly  concerned  in  destroying 
health ;  these  are  they,  where  the  ability  is  not  equal  to  the 
aspirations,  and  where  the  feeling  of  incompetence  leads  con- 
tinually to  more  and  more  strenuous  exertions.  The  boy  of 
talents  below  mediocrity,  and  with  a  strong  desire  (from  what- 
ever motive)  to  excel  in  certain  pursuits,  is  indeed  in  a  pitiable 
case,*  and  will  rarely  escape  serious  injury.  And  this  is  by  no 
means  confined  to  early  Ufe.  We  know  of  few  more  melancnoly 
objects  for  contemplation  than  a  man— or,  as  it  very  frequently 
happens,  too,  a  woman — inspired  with  a  love  for  a  certain  ar^ 
poetry,  painting,  or  music,  mistaking  this  love  for  talent,  and 
vrearing  out  life  in  hopeless  efforts  at  performance — ever  failing, 
yet  sometimes  happily  unconscious  of  the  failure — trying  a^dn 
and  again,  yet  ever  again  coming  far  short  of  even  their  own  im- 
perfect ideal — ^finally  succumbing,  worn  out  by  constant  attrition 
against  the  rock  of  the  impossible.  How  many  of  these  bruised 
and  broken  spirits  wiU  the  experience  of  every  thoughtful  and 
observant  man  suggest  to  him ! 

If  we  now  inquire  more  particularly  into  the  circumstances 
attendant  upon  university  education,  and  the  charges  brought 
against  iha  severity  of  tlie  requirements  for  high  honours,  we  shall 

*  The  case  if  itricUy  analogoiu  to  that  of  a  weakly  or  lame  boy  wishing  to  excel 
in  mnning  or  jumping ;  a  lad  initanoe  of  which  idnd  of  penrerted  yanity  was 
obienred  in  B^yioii. 
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find  that  very  xnucli  the  same  limitations  are  requisite  in 
adoption  of  these  views,  as  in  the  case  of  children.  Men 
under  the  course  not  from  the  direct  influence  of  mental  ap] 
tion,  but  because  they  have  not  the  stamina  to  bear  even  n 
rate  exercise  of  the  mind — ^because  they  are  of  degenerate 
stitution,  favouring  irregular  circulation  and  congestions — ^be< 
being  such,  their  aspirations  are  too  high  for  their  powers- 
because,  feeling  all  this,  they  are  prone  to  neglect  the 
ordinary  rules  of  hygiene.  The  pale^  timid  student,  who  lal 
under  continual  fear  of  being  plucked,  and  by  night  and  bj 
crams  his  mind  with  all  sorts  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  y 
it  would  require  a  much  more  powerful  intellect  to  analysi 
arrange — ^he  can  with  no  justice  be  held  up  as  a  proof  tha 
requirements  of  his  university  are  too  hi^h. 

It  is,  of  course,  imposdble  to  say,  with  any  accuracy, 
proportion  of  our  youlii  do  break  down  under  the  strain  on  : 
and  body  attendant  upon  the  reading  for  honours.  We  ar 
disposed  to  deny  that  many  such  instances  do  occur  ;  but  sti 
must  maintain,  that,  not  what  is  done,  but  what  is  left  urn 
is  to  blame.  The  woodman,  every  now  and  then,  pausi 
sharpen  his  axe — let  him  neglect  this,  and  continue  str 
agamst  the  unyielding  tree  with  his  blunt  instrument,  ar 
and  bye  it  br^Lka  Hear  how  Ficinus  comments  upoi 
thoughtlessness  of  the  bookworm, — 

*^  Solers  quilibet  artifex  instrumenta  sua  diligentissime  curat, 
cillos  pictor ;  malleos  incadesque  faber  ferrarius ;  miles  equos, 
venator,  auceps  aves  at  canes,  cjtharam  cytharoedus,  &c. ;  soli  muf 
myst»  tarn  negligentes  sunt,  ut  instmmentum  illud  quo  munduo 
versum  metiri  solent,  gpiritum  scilicet,  penitus  negligere  videantt 

But  is  not  the  alarm,  on  this  score,  even  too  great  ?  An 
writer,  from  whom  we  have  already  quoted,  answers  this  que 
very  positively : — 

"  The  mothers  and  merchants  of  England  need  not  be  in  so 
alarm  for  the  sanitary  condition  or  the  practical  character  of  th 
mising  sons  whom  they  may  have  committed  to  the  English  U: 
sity  system.  Beading  men  at  the  universities,  taken  as  a  class, 
far  from  being  reckl^  about  the  state  of  their  bodies,  that  th< 
generally  very  careful  of  their  health.  They  are  more  regulai 
other  men  in  their  hours  and  in  their  exercise,  more  abstemi< 
their  diet,  more  free  from  vicious  habits  which  injin^  the  constit 
They  imitate  the  candidates  for  the  Olympic  wreath  in  their  sol 
and  continence,  if  not  in  the  more  active  part  of  their  training. 
will  venture  to  say  nobody  would  know  them  from  their  felloi 
their  cadaverous  appearance.  They  have  among  them,  as  far  i 
observation  extends,  at  least  their  fair  proportion  of  men  who  i 
the  inottOy '  to  be  ever  foremost'  in  the  cricket  field,  the  boat^rac 
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&e  tennis-conrty  as  well  as  in  the  Senate  House  or  the  Schools.  So 
£b  from  being  taught  hj  their  preceptors  to  strain  their  minds  to  the 
utmost,  and  take  no  care  of  their  bodies,  thej  are  constantly  warned 
of  the  necessity  of  keepin£^  themselves  in  good  physical  order  by 
tutors,  private  tutors,  frien<&,  and  all  who  are  interested  in  their  suc- 
cess. Men  hare  the  wit  to  see  that  good  health  and  spirits  are  neces^ 
nry  to  cany  them  through  the  labours  of  an  examination,  and  that 
Uiey  canxiot  study  to  any  purpose  without  a  clear  head,  or  secure  a 
deiur  bead  without  a  good  digestion  and  sound  sleep.  We  believe  the 
Hfe  of  a  regular  reading  man  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge,  with  his  eight 
boors  work  a  day  (and  no  more  is  needed  for  high  honours),  his  duly 
fir  and  exercise,  his  cheerful  society,  and  his  reading  party  in  the 
Bighlanda  or  at  the  seaside  in  the  long  vacation,  to  be  as  healthy  a 
life  as  any — at  least  as  healthy  as  life  in  a  coimting  house  or  a  solici* 
tor's  office.  K  there  is  a  little  exhaustion  immedis^ly  after  the  last 
examination,  three  months  with  a  knapsack  among  the  Alps  generally 
lets  all  right  again.  The  victims  of  wet  towels  and  strong  green  tea 
lie,  generally,  not  regular  reading  men,  but  gentlemen  who  have  been 
devoting  themselves  exclusively  to  their  ^ysical  development  tiH 
within  a  few  weeks  of  their  '  little  go,'  and  are  compelled,  at  last,  to  put 
on  the  steam  in  preparing  for  that  event.  Of  course,  men  are  some- 
times fools  enough  to  overwork  themselves  at  classics  and  mathematics, 
u  they,  are  sometimes  fools  enough  to  overwork  themselves  at  law  or 
physic ;  but  for  one  man  who  has  been  injured  by  reading  at  the  Uni* 
varsity,  we  think  we  could  point  to  two  who  have  been  injured  by 
boat-racing,  and  four  who  have  been  injured  by  intemperance,  and  the 
other  yiceis  to  which  idleness  leads. 

*' University  education  is  very  apt  to  get  the  credit  of  destroying 
constitutions  which,  in  point  of  fact,  it  only  finds  weak  and  leaves  as 
it  found  them.  A  man  who  comes  up  to  Oxford  or  Cambridge  with  a 
eoniirmed  and  hereditary  tendency  to  consumption,  will  not  be  saved, 
by  his  Oxford  or  Cambridge  accomplishments,  from  sinking  into  an  . 
eariy  grave.  Nor  must  a  man  expect  that,  by  having  taken  a  good 
elass,  he  will  be  rendered  physicallv  equal  to  en^loyments  to  which 
he  and  everybody  connected  with  nim  would  otherwise  have  known 
that  he  was  physically  unequal.  A  sickly  and  sensitive  youth  shows 
intellectual  power,  and  gets  a  good  place  in  the  class  list.  Immediately 
he  or  his  friends  take  it  into  their  heads  that  he  is  to  be  Lord  Chan- 
ceUcnr ;  and  he  is  sent,  as  Lord  Eldon  said,  to  'live  like  a  hermit  and 
work  like  a  horse,'  in  order  to  realize  that  moderate  object  of  ambition. 
Being  by  nature  absolutely  incapable  either  of  living  like  a  hermit  or 
of  working  like  a  horse,  he  of  course  breaks  down ;  and  theniiis  failure 
is  attributed  to  University  education.  If  the  poet  Covrper  had  been^ 
as  he  well  might  have  been,  a  classical  first  classman  at  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  instead  of  being  brought  up  in  the  most  practical  way  in 
a  lawyer's  office,  Oxford  or  Cambridge  would  have  borne  the  blame  of 
his  inability  to  pass  his  life  cheerfully  in  lonely  chambers  in  the  Tern- 
]de,  and  to  compete  with  hard  strong  natures  in  the  tr^ng  arena  of 
the  Bar.  The  fact  is,  that  these  men  do  not  lose  physical  nower  by 
being  put  through  a  good  course  of  reading — ^for  the  aimple  reason 
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that  thej  never  had  the  physical  power  to  lose.  They  gain  intellec- 
tual power,  which  they  might  otherwise  have  never  poss^sed,  and  are 
therehy  enahled  to  he  at  least  of  some  use  to  the  world." 

It  must  not  be  denied,  however,  that  the  tests  applied  at  the 
present  day  in  our  principal  universities,  to  ascertain  the  attain- 
ments of  their  alumni,  are  serious  matters — so  serious  that  men 
should  have  a  firm  conviction  of  their  strength,  before  entering  so 
arduous  an  arena.  Strong  healthy  mind,  good  '' working  con- 
stitution,"' temperance  in  every  respect,  even  in  work — all  these 
are  essentially  requisite.  For  uie  brain  tissue  of  a  large  portion 
of  these  workers  is  still  in  a  condition  not  so  inured  and  habi- 
tuated to  work  that  it  has  become  easy,  and  even  second  nature- 
it  is  still  labour. 

Perhaps  it  will  not  lead  us  too  far  from  our  principal  design, 
to  take  a  survey,  as  brief  as  the  nature  of  the  subject  will  permit^ 
of  the  sort  of  ordeal  through  which  the  candidates  for  honours 
at  the  universities  of  Cambridge,  Oxford,  and  London,  have  to 
pass,  chiefly  as  connected  with  the  B.A. 

The  first  to  which  we  open  is  the  Senate-house  examination 
in  January  last,  at  Cambridge — ^the  mathematical  tripos.  Three 
hours  in  the  morning  of  the  first  day  are  allowed  for  the 
answering  of  twelve  questions,  such  as  the  following  (No.  8)  : — 

"Prove  that  in  the  parabola  SY*  =  SP  .  SA.— 

A  circle  is  described  on  the  latus  rectum  as  diameter,  and  a  common 
tangent  QP  is  drawn  to  it  and  the  parabola ;  shew  that  SP,  SQ,  make 
equal  angles  with  the  latus  rectum." 

The  mathematician  will  see  that  although  there  is  nothing  very 
obscure  in  this,  yet  the  labour  of  answering  twelve  such  questions 
in  three  hours  requires  a  clear  head,  a  ready  method,  great 
previous  practice,  and  last  though  by  no  means  least,  a  hand  of 
almost  lightning  velocity,  merely  to  do  the  mechanical  part 
It  is  true  that  the  examiners  state,  if  asked,  that  cM  the  questions 
need  not  be  answered ;  that  more  are  asked  to  give  vanety,  and 
to  afford  equal  opportunities  to  different  orders  of  students ;  yet 
the  aspirant  after  the  highest  honours  will  strive  after  all ;  we 
know  of  instances  where  all  has  been  accomplished;  yet  the 
labour  is  prodigious. — In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day,  two 
hours  and  a  hw  were  devoted  to  twelve  other  questions ;  the  one 
following  is  but  the  half  of  No.  10 : — 

"  Prove  the  formula 

Cos.  (A  -  B)   =  cos.  A  .  cos.  B  +   sin.  A  sin.  B. 
A  being  greater  than  B,  and  each  angle  less  than  90*." 

On  the  second  day  the  same  hours  were  devoted  to  twenty-four 
other  questions,  of  which  one  must  serve  as  a  specimen,  it  being 
neither  more  nor  less  elaborate  than  the  rest. 
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^  A  ray  of  light  passes  through  a  prism  in  a  pbme  perpendicular  to 
lis  edge ;  shew  that  if  ^  and  ^  he  the  angles  of  incidence  and  emergence, 
and  %  the  refracting  angle  of  the  prism,  the  deviation  is  equal  to 

f  +  ^  -  »>    or    ,/,  -  ^  -  f , 
according  aa  the  mcident  raj  makes  an  acute  angle  Mrith  the  face  of 
the  prism  towards  the  thicker  end  or  the  edge.   Un&r  what  convention 
will  these  expressions  for  the  deviation  be  all  represented  bj  ^  +  ^  -  t , 
and  with  this  convention  for  what  value  of  ^  will  ^  change  sign  ?'* 

On  the  third  day  the  same,  except  that  in  the  afternoon  there 
were  twenty-two  questions,  of  such  a  nature  and  complexity  that 
it  appears  utterly  impossible  that  the  demonstrations  to  one  half 
of  tnern  could  even  be  copied  out  by  the  quickest  stenographer. 

Five  more  days  were  sunilarly  occupied,  but  it  would  scarcely 
interest  the  general  reader  to  follow  tne  course  minutely.  For 
those  interested  in  the  pursuits  and  training  of  our  rising  gra« 
doates,  we  make  only  one  more  quotation,  this  being  part  only 
of  one  of  the  last  day's  questions 

"Assuming  the  formulae 

I m  n 

iavedtigate  the  equation  of  the  wave  surface  in  a  bi-axial  crystal.'* 

Meanwhile  the  classical  tripos  requires  the  translation  of  Greek 
and  Latiu  into  English  and  vice  verad;  the  conversion  of  a 
passa^  from  Marlowe's  "Queen  of  Carthage''  into  Greek 
Iambics,  and  another  into  Greek  Hexameters;  a  passage  from 
Cowley,  into  Latin  Hexameters;  four  verses  of  the  "Hynan  to 
Light/'  into  Latin  Lyrics,  &a,  &a ;  and  an  elaborate  series  of 
Imorical  and  philological  questions.* 

These  are  mental  gvmnastics  of  no  light  order,  and  he  who  can 
come  out  of  the  ordeal  unscathed  and  with  an  honourable  position, 
has  shown  himself,  ipso  fcLcto,  to  be  great.  It  has  been  very 
frequently  uiged  that  tho6e  men  who  have  attained  the  highest 
university  tbSl  have  rarely  been  distinguished  in  after  life.  We 
are  not  prepared  to  disprove  a  statement  which  has  been  reiterated 
until  it  has  aknost  be<x)me  a  recognised  dogma ;  but  neither  can 

*  We  have  giTea  ao  mneb  spiiod  to  the  OMnbridge  examination  that  we  have 
tbongfat  it  not  desirable  to  enter  into  any  analyns  of  thote  of  the  other  two  Univer- 
litiee;  and  in  fact  there  would  be  bnt  little  yariety.  Ai  is  well  known,  Oambridffe 
ia  more  espedally  mathematical  and  Oxford  more  cla—ical ;  London  ia  but  little 
behmd  either  in  each  department.  He  who  ooold  take  honourable  rank  in  one, 
woald  play  a  reapectable  part  in  either  of  the  others.  This  is  only  so  far  as  the 
general  degrees  <i  B.A.  and  M.  A.  are  oonoemed.  The  special  degrees,  in  medi- 
ciae  pariiculailyy  require  examinations  of  incomparably  greater  severity  in  the 
Loidon  University  than  in  either  of  the  elder  sisters.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more 
•were  test  applied  anywhere,  at  least,  so  far  as  theoretical  knowledge  is  mvolved, 
<^  practice  so  far  as  is  potsiUe  also. 
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we  receive  it  as  wholly  trua  Are  we  mistaken  in  supposing  that 
Sir  R  Peel  was  almost  at  the  top  of  the  academic  tree  ?  And 
probably  many  other  of  our  ablest  statesmen,  could  we  but  refer 
conveniently  to  their  earlier  history.  Yet  even  supposing  it  to 
be  the  case,  that  the  world  hears  httle  subsequently  of  the  senior 
wranglers  and  the  '^  double  first''  men,  is  it  necessarily  because 
health  and  intellect  are  ruined  7  Sather  may  we  suppose  that 
the  studious  and  literary  habits  acquired  during  years  of  close 
application  have  induced  tastes  and  feelings  utterly  opposed  to 
tne  wear  and  tear  of  public  life ;  and  that  the  men  thus  trained 
prefer  rather  to  occupy  themselves  with  the  facts  and  speculations 
of  nature  and  philosophy,  than  to  take  part  in  the  troublousi 
warfare  of  politics  or  polemics. 

Are  these  requirements  then,  as  has  been  so  often  said,  too 
severe?  Of  the  most  weighty  order  they  are  <»rtainly;  but  we 
must  hesitate  before  pronouncing  them  to  be  too  much  so.  What 
indeed  is  a  test  of  this  nature  intended  for,  if  not  to  distinguish 
between  man  and  man  ?  Crowds  of  men  coiUd  pass  through  a 
lighter  ordeal  with  perhaps  equal  merit  and  distinction ;  and  from 
the  nature  of  things  it  is  inevitable  that  the  severity  of  the  test 
must  be  increased  till  the  few  can  be  sifted  from  the  many. 
Moreover,  we  must  remember  that  the  honour  is  for  those  who 
com  fulfil  the  conditions,  not  for  those  who  ccmnot; — it  is  for 
die  purpose  of  selecting  the  strong  and  clear-minded  man  and 
the  one  who  is  capable  of  much  hard  work ;  for  such  men  are 
wanted  in  the  world,  as  well  as  the  strong-limbed  and  hard- 
handed.  All  minds  cannot  accomplish  the  same  feats,  no  more 
than  all  physical  frames  can  rival  tibe  material  development  of  a 
Lydon  or  a  Tetraidea  The  following  is  from  a  recent  leader  in 
the  Times,  and  well  illustrates  the  various  kinds  of  work  and 
constitution : — 

^  There  is  perhaps  no  man  living  of  whom  more  facts  of  labour  and 
triumphs  over  the  {tbjI physique  of  humanity  are  recorded  than  of  Lord 
Brougham.  L^^ends  of  this  sort  have  gathered  round  him  like  a 
Hercules.  There  is  a  legend  that  he  once  worked  six  continuous  days 
<— i.0.,  14A  hours  without  sleep,  that  he  then  rushed  down  to  lus 
country  lodgings,  slept  all  Saturday  night,  all  Sunday,  all  Sunday 
night,  and  was  waked  by  his  valet  on  Monday  morning  to  resume  the 
responsibilities  of  life,  and  conunence  the  work  of  the  next  week.  A 
man  must,  of  course,  have  a  superhuman  constitution  who  can  do,  we 
will  not  say  this  particular  feat,  which  is  perhaps  mythical,  but  feats 
of  this  class,  and  probably  the  greatness  of  our  great  men  is  quite  as 
much  a  bodily  affair  as  a  mental  one.  Nature  has  presented  them  not 
Onlv  with  extraordinary  minds,  but — ^wbat  has  quite  as  much  to  do 
with  the  matter — ^with  wonderfid  bodies.  What  can  a  man  do  without 
a  constitution — a  working  constitution  P  He  is  laid  on  the  shelf  from 
the  day  he  is  bom.    For  him  no  munificent  destiny  reserves  the  Great 
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Sell,  or  the  BoHb,  or  the  Chief  Justiceship,  or  the  leadership  of  the 
House  of  Ck>mmoDs,  the  Treasury,  or  the  Admiralty,  or  the  Hone 
Qusrds,  the  Home-Office,  or  the  Colonies.  The  Church  may  promote 
him,  for  it  does  not  signify  to  the  Church  whether  a  man  does  his  work 
or  not,  but  the  State  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  poor  constitu* 
tbnless  wretch.  He  will  not  rise  h^her  than  a  Eecordership  or  a 
Poor  Law  Board.  'But,'  somebody  will  ask,  'has  that  pale,  lean 
man,  with  a  face  like  parchment,  and  nothing  on  his  bones,  a  consti- 
tution V  Yes  he  has — he  has  a  working  constitution,  and  a  ten  times 
better  one  than  you,  my  good  friend,  with  your  ruddy  face  and  strong 
muscular  frame.  You  look,  indeed,  tbe  Tery  picture  of  health,  but 
pa  have,  in  reality,  only  a  sporting  constitution,  not  a  workina  one. 
You  do  very  weU  for  the  open  air,  and  get  on  tolerably  well  with  fine^ 
liealthy  exercise,  and  no  stnin  on  your  brain.  But  try  close  air  for  a 
week — ^try  confinement,  with  heaps  of  confused  papers  and  books  of 
jwferenoe,  blue  books,  law  books,  or  despatches  to  get  through,  an4 
therefrom  extract  liquid  and  transparent  results,  and  you  wUl  find 
yourself  knocked  up  and  fiednting,  when  the  pale  lean  man  is — if  not 
*  as  fresh  as  a  daisy,'  which  he  never  is,  being  of  the  perpetual  cada- 
Terous  frpe — at  least  as  imafiected  as  a  bit  of  leather,  and  not  showinpp 
the  smauest  sign  of  giving  way.  There  are  two  sorts  of  good  consti- 
totions — good  idle  constitutions,  and  good  working  ones.  When 
Nature  nuikes  a  great  man  she  presents  him  with  the  latter  gift.  Not 
that  we  wish  to  deprive  our  great  men  of  their  merit.  A  man  must 
make  one  or  two  experiments  before  he  finds  out  his  constitution.  4^ 
man  of  spirit  and  metal  makes  the  experiment,  tries  himself,  and  runs 
tiie  task,  as  a  soldier  does  on  the  field.  The  battle  of  life  and  death  it 
often  fought  as  really  in  chambers  or  in  an  office  as  it  is  on  the  field. 
A  8oul  is  required  to  make  use  of  the  body,  but  a  great  man  must  have 
a  body  as  well  as  a  soul  to  work  with.  Charles  BuUer,  Sir  William 
Udesworth,  and  others,  are  instances  of  men  whose  bodies  refused  to 
support  their  souls,  and  were  therefore  obliged  to  snve  up  the  prize 
when  they  had  just  reached  it.  And  how  many  hundreds  or  thousands 
—if  one  did  but  know  them — ^perish  in  an  earlier  stage,  before  they 
have  made  any  way  at  all,  simply  because,  though  they  had  splendid 
minds,  they  had  very  poor  bodies !  Let  our  lean,  cadaverous  friend, 
then,  when  the  laurel  surmounts  his  knotty  parchment  face,  thank 
Heaven  for  his  body,  which,  he  may  depend  upon  it,  is  almost  as  great 
t  treasure  as  his  soul.  Nature  may  not  have  made  him  a  handsome 
man,  but  what  does  that  signify?  She  has  made  him  a  strong  one." 
With  this  remarkable  instance,  and  many  others  to  which  we 
diall  have  occasion  to  refer,  before  us,  we  do  not  hesitate  to 
express  again  cor  opinion  that  the  effects  of  mental  application, 
even  of  a  severe  character,  are  not  in  themselves  so  generally 
serious  aa  it  is  now  the  fashion  to  consider  them ;  and  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  evils  which  follow  head-work  are  due  to 
secondary  causes,  against  aome  of  which  at  least  it  is  easy  to 

guard.  1 1 

The  first  of  these  which  we  shall  allude  to  is  the  too  sudden 
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adoption  of  extreme  studious  habits.  A  man  who  has  for  some 
time  neglected  his  studies,  finds  himself  unprepared  as  the  time 
of  examination  approaches ;  at  once  he  changes  all  his  habits, 
applying  himself  the  greater  part  of  the  day  and  night  to  work. 
NaturaUy  enough,  the  system  rebels  against  this  abuse.  The 
muscular  tissue  will  not  bear  such  treatment ;  let  him  try  to  walk 
ten  or  twelve  hours  in  one  day  without  training,  and  gradually 
increasing  the  amount  of  exercise ;  and  he  will  be  most  painfully 
remindea  that  organization  has  its  laws  which  cannot  be  violated 
with  impunity.  The  brain  tissue  cannot  be  expected  to  be  more 
enduring,  or  more  tolerant  of  such  liberties  than  this ;  let  us  but 
treat  it  as  we  would  any  other  organ,  then  we  shall  find  it  as 
ready  to  act,  and  its  actions  as  little  hurtful  or  painful  as  those. 
The  mind  must  be  gradiuMy  inured  to  labour,  and  then  instead 
of  an  enfeebled  pidsied  development^  we  may  hope  to  become 
able  to  perform  mental  athletics  to  almost  any  extent  without 
danger,  and  with  ease  and  profit.  It  is  a  most  common  mistake, 
in  considering  the  mind  as  mimaterial,  to  lose  sight  of  this  most 
important  fact,  that  it  acta  alvjaya  and  exclusively  through  the 
medium  of  a  material  tissue;  which  being,  on  the  one  hand, 
subject  to  an  immaterial  essence,  does  not^  on  the  other,  thereby 
lose  its  relations  to  the  material  organism  of  which  it  is  an  im- 
portant part 

Another  source  of  evil  is  the  neglect  of  the  corporeal  require- 
ments for  a  great  number  of  hours  consecutively.  It  is  aunost 
certain*  that  the  same  amount  of  work  which  often  proves  inju- 
rious by  its  continuity,  might  be  achieved  with  ease,  if  it  were 
divided  by  short  intervals  of  rest  and  refresliment  We  appeal 
to  the  experience  of  all  students,  if  during  their  earlier  efitorts 
nature  did  not  give  broad  hints  of  requiring  repose  and  restora- 
tives ; — ^the  stomach  asserts  its  right  to  food  at  proper  intervals, 
but  it  is  put  off — "go  thy  way  for  this  time ;  when!  have  a  con- 
venient season  ....;"  then  when  the  exhausted  powers  refuse 
any  lon^r  to  work  without  fuel,  the  meal  is  but  a  business  to  be 
aocompushed  as  speedily  as  possible ;  the  food  is  swallowed  un- 
masticated,  and  the  stomach,  loaded  perhaps  with  amass  of  indi- 
|;estible  material,  is  further  impeded  in  its  operations  by  the 
immediate  resumption  of  a  cramped,  constrained,  and  compressed 
attituda  Indigestion  with  its  thousand  sons  is  the  natural  result 
Then  the  head  aches,  and  its  hint  is  evaded  by  a  wet  towel,  and 
perhaps  an  irritating  stimulant^  as  a  cup  of  strong  tea  or  coffee ; 
imder  the  influence  of  which,  temporary  power,  or  a  semblance 
of  it^  is  regained.    The  weary  eye,  the  aching  limb,  the  general 

*^  The  writer  would  My  to  the  earnest  inquirer  how  much  woric  he  can  get  out 
of  hie  brain,  and  how  he  can  do  it  most  eafely,  that  theee  hints  are  not  drawn  from 
iheoqr*    Ondeexj^ertQ/ 
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febrile  condition — all  these  are  disregarded;  day  by  day  the 
same  process  is  repeated ;  until  the  wonder  is,  not  that  the  brain 
pyes  way  at  lengui,  but  that  it  has  held  out  so  long — ^longer^  we 
yentore  to  say,  as  an  ordinary  rule,  than  any  other  organ  would 
have  done  under  an  equivalent  amount  of  ill-treatment  Tet 
in  all  this,  the  fisM^t  of  mental  labour  simply  is  not  more  to  be 
Uamed  than  is  commerce  for  the  great  number  of  deaths  brought 
about  by  the  all-absorbing  desire  of  gain,  the  auri  sacra  fames 
wUch  operates  in  precisefy  the  same  secondary  manner  upon  the 
health  and  character. 

The  neglect  of  fresh  air,  r^;ular  exercise,  and  eariy  rismg,  enters 
into  the  same  cat^ory  of  the  secondary  causea 

Yet  there  are  other  conditions  attendant  too  often  upon  a 
literary  Ufe,  which  are  inherent  in  our  nature,  and  in  the  exist- 
ing order  of  our  social  arrangements,  which  exert  a  most  impor- 
tant and  gloomy  influence  upon  the  reaction  of  mind  upon  the 
body ;  sudi  are  the  co-operation  of  i>overty,  of  wearing  anxiety, 
of  the  depresmng  passions  and  emotions  generally ;  and  finally, 
in  an  overwhelming  majority  of  cases,  the  pre-existence  of 
elements  of  degenaracy  and  disease  in  the  oiganism. 

''Poverty,''  sajrs  old  iBurton,  ''  is  the  muse's  patrimonv ;  and  as 
tbat  poeticflJ  divinity  teacheth  us,  when  Jupiter's  daugnters  were 
each  of  them  married  to  the  e^ods,  the  muses  alone  were  left 
solitary.  Helicon  forsaken  of  w  suitors,  and  I  believe  it  was 
because  they  had  no  portion." 

GtUiope  kngam  ooelelMi  oar  vizit  in  nyvrn  f 
Kempe  mul  dotii,  quod  nttm«nret,  ent. 

Literature  is  a  ''good  staff  but  a  bad  crutdi," — ^fascinating,  cheer- 
ing, and  ^ilivening,  tending  to  promote  life,  health,  and  ai^ 
equable  mind  in  those  who  pursue  it  for  pleasure ;  but  woe  to 
those  who  are  dependent  upon  their  brains  for  daUy  bread — ^thrice 
woe,  if  others  are  dependent  upon  them.  In  straitened  circum- 
stances, which  preclude  the  possibility  of  obtaining  almost  even 
the  necessaries  of  life — ^these  only  to  be  got  by  unremitting  toil 
—under  the  stem  necessity  for  doing  so  much  brain-work  m  so 
manv  hours — ^for  coining,  in  short,  so  much  nerve  tissue  into  so 
mucn,  or  rather  so  little,  money — ^pale  faces  around  him  asking 
for  biead  and  shoes-^-a  partner  of  his  woes  vainly  frying  to  con- 
ceal that  she  has  not  wherewithal  to  procure  the  c|ay's  dinner — 
who  can  wonder  that,  under  privation  and  misery  such  as  this, 
the  powers  fail?— who  can  wonder,  or  who  can  venture  to  blame 
bim,  if  he  sometimes  looks  forward  to  the  coming  of  the  "  Pale 
Pbantom"  with  something  of  hope? — who  dare  but  veil  his  face 
and  pity  him  if  he  in  some  dark  moment  courts  his  coming  ? 
And  when,  having  to  the  end  kept  his  faith  in  his  Maker's  jus- 
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tice,  and  fought  his  good  fight,  he  hears  a  voice  saying  '^  Well 
done,  good  and  faithful  servant,''  shall  we  then  wonder  that  he 
can  willingly  leave  wife  and  child,  to  be  at  rest  ? 

The  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease  and  d^eneration  in  the 
system  has  already  been  noticed  as  a  firuitfcd  source  of  the 
deaths  that  so  often  occur  apparently  under  the  influence  of 
studious  habits.  If  these  co-operate  with  the  last-mentioned 
class  of  influences,  the  lethal  effects  will  be  much  more  rapid : 
then  early  death,  or  a  life  of  wretchedness  often  terminatea  by 
suicide,  is  an  almost  necessary  result. 

These  are  sad  but  apparently  inevitable  cansequencee  of  the 
conditions  of  society  ana  of  our  race.  There  is,  ana  ever  will  be, 
a  loud  demand  for  intellect  and  its  labours,* — ^there  exist,  and 
ever  will,  poverty,  and  wretchedness,  and  disease  ; — ^in  the  ex- 
hausUess  combinations  of  society  these  will  at  times  become 
associated;  doubUess  for  wise  and  benevolent  purpjoses  these 
things  are  appointed  as  amongst  our  probation  experiences ;  it 
is  not  our  province  to  attempt  here  to  ^'  vindicate  the  ways  of 
Qod  with  men ;"  and  an  investigation  into  the  proximate  oaoses 

*  We  mgain  quote  from  the  thougfatftil  writer  in  the  Saktrdrntf  SevUw  of  Novem- 
ber 7th  :— "Hie  asoemiimcy  of  mind  orer  phjncal  stren^  i«  civiliutioB.  Bv«rj- 
body  knows  that  lliersites  woiild  now  bring  down  Achilles  half  a  mile  off  with  an 
Ibineld  rifle.  We  need  not  quote  Maoanla/t  remariLs— as  brilliant  as  his  remariv 
usually  are,  and  more  true— about  '  the  hunchback  dwaif  who  uiiged  forward  the 
fiery  onset  of  France,  and  the  asthmatic  skeleton  who  covered  the  slow  retreat  of 
England'  at  the  battle  of  Landen.  Bead  the  chiyalrous  and  romantic  Froisssrfs 
account  of  the  deliverance  of  Frauce  from  the  English  invaders — ^you  will  see 
nothing  but  the  hand  of  Bertrand  du  Guesclin.  Bead  the  true  histoiy  of  the  time, 
and  you  will  see  that  the  real  spring  of  all  was  the  head  of  that  feeble  invalid  who 
conquered  the  two  Edwards^  to  their  great  amazement,  without  ever  mounting  a 
horse  or  drawing  a  sword.  It  was  the  dawn,  yet  unperodved  by  the  Troubadour, 
of  the  triumph  of  intellect  over  men-at-arms.  And  power  having  paased  frt>m  the 
body  to  the  mind,  ambition  itself  (to  say  nothing  of  higher  motives)  will  mainly  cul- 
tivate that  which  is  now  the  real  source  of  power.  The  development  of  physical 
strength  wHl  be  comparatively  neglected,  ana  the  body,  in  this  sense,  will  be  sseri- 
fioed  to  the  mind.  Our  material  part  still  asserts  its  claims,  as  all  who  have  tried 
to  work  with  the  brain  under  great  physical  suffering  or  debility  must  know  too 
wen  ;  but  they  are  the  claims  of  a  servant,  not  of  an  equal  Nay,  even  those  gifts 
of  mind  which  are  most  akin  to  and  most  dependent  on  bodily  health,  have  a  ten- 
dency to  faU  under  the  dominion  of  others  which  are  of  a  more  eccentric,  and,  as  a 
man  of  business  mi^ht  think,  of  a  morbid  kind.  Tou  naturally  picture  to  yourself 
the  ideal  of  humanity— the  great  man — as  a  noble  bodily  presence,  full  of  health 
and  vigour,  with  a  mmd  as  healthy  and  vigorous  as  its  abode,  with  all  the  faculties 
and  acquirements  equally  balanced,  and  the  soundest  judgment  sitting  supreme 
over  the  whole.  Look  at  the  records  of  history  and  see  how  hr  this  ideal  is  fulfilled 
by  the  men  who  have  really  moved  the  world.  Consider  the  strange  and  unsightly 
caskets  in  which  the  rarest  and  most  potent  essences  of  nature  have  been  enclosed. 
<  Is  this  humanity/  the  practical  writer  in  the  Times  would  say  of  Socrates  in  his 
day-long  trance  of  thought,  or  the  macerated  and  visionaiy  Luther  in  his  Augnsti- 
nian  ceU.  No,  strictly  speaking,  it  is  not  humanity.  It  is  the  upward  aspiration 
of  a  being  of  whom  mere  humanity  is  the  lower  and  g^sser  part.  It  is,  in  one 
sense,  a  sort  of  disease.  But  to  cure  that  disease  would  be  to  reduce  mankind  to  a 
mass  of  money-getting  day." 
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of  these  evils  would  lead  us  into  the  fithomless  abyss  of  an 
inquiry  into  the  origiu  of  evil.  We  turn  to  more  practical 
points. 

As  th^re  are  conditions  of  depression  and  deterioration  in  the 
system  which  preclude  the  poBsibility  of  long-continued  mental 
kbour  with  impunity,  there  is,  on  the  other  luind^  a  hardy,  yigo- 
loos,  excited  state  <»  rude  heiJth,  which,  so  long  as  it  lasts,  is  as 
great  a  baxiier  to  successful  hard  work  It  is  not  long  since  we 
law  a  hard-working  stud^it^  of  good  sound  constitution,  who  had 
taken  the  relaxation  of  a  Continental  tour  for  a  few  weeks,  and 
who  complained  on  his  return  that  he  could  not  work — his  body 
was  too  vigorous.  Again,  the  overworked  body  reacts  as  power- 
Mty  upon  the  mind,  as  the  overstrained  mind  does  upon  the 
fkywique ;  hence  the  toils  and  anxieties  of  an  arduous  profes* 
oonal  life  too  frequently  incapacitate  the  man  of  moderate 
powers  for  any  strilong  intellec^ial  dSbrtai 

It  is  necessary  and  useful  to  inquire  what  classes  of  tempera- 
ment are  the  best  fitted  for  mental  labour,  and  the  most  likely  to 
produce  satisfiactory  results.  We  say,  without  much  hesitation, 
the  Phlegmatic  and  the  Choleria 

Miiller,  who  takes  a  mental  and  metaphysical  rather  than  a 
corporeal  view  of  the  various  temperaments,*  describes  the 
Phfegmatic  as  one  whose  ^'mental  strivings  or  emotions  are 
neither  intense  nor  endurin^.''-^'*  In  persons  of  this  tempera* 
menty  ideas  are  conceived  with  as  much  rapidity  as  in  others^ 
and  there  may  be  the  same  powers  of  mind  as  in  other 
temperaments.  When  the  intellectual  faculties  are  good,  this 
temperament  will  render  a  person  capable  of  m6re  difficult 
acts, and successfal  ina  more  extraordinary  degree,  than  were  Ids 
impulses  rendered  stronger  by  a  more  passionate  temperament'' 
{fi.g.^  the  sanguine  or  melancholic).  ''Such  a  person,  whose 
mental  strivings  or  emotions  are  not  violent^  remains  cool 
and  undisturbed,  and  is  not  drawn  away  from  his  determined 
course  to  the  performance  of  acts  which  he  would  r^et  on 
the  morrow; — he  is  more  sure  and  trustworthy  than  persons 
of  an  opposite  temperament,  and  his  success  more  to  be  de- 
pended on  :  in  times  of  danger,  and  at  moments  of  importance, 
when  good  judgment,  calcumtion,  and  reflection,  rather  than 
quick  action,  are  needed,  his  powers  are  all  at  his  command. 
When  rapid  action  is  required,  the  phlegmatic  person  is  less 
successful,  and  others  leave  him  behind ;    but  when  no  haste  is 

*  "  Aceording  to  my  view,  the  temperaments  are  entirely  dependent  on  the  diflforent 
degreee  in  which  different  indiTidnala  are  disposed  to  the  strirings  and  emotions 
Ariang  from  the  depression  or  excitement  of  the  feeling  of  self;  in  other  words,  in 
the  different  degrees  of  disposition  to  the  states  of  desire,  pleasure,  and  pain,  and 
«n  the  extent  to  which  these  states  of  the  mind  are  promoted  by  the  composition 
•lid  states  of  the  organs  of  the  body,"— MtlUer's  «« Physiology,"  translated  by  Baly. 
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necessaiy,  and  delay  is  admissible^  he  quietly  attains  his  end, 
while  others  have  committed  error  upon  error,  and  have  been 
diverted  from  their  comse  by  their  passiona^' 

In  the  Melancholic  and  the  Sanguine,  the  chief  tendencies  of  the 
mind  are  to  the  feeling  of  pain  in  the  former  and  pleasure  in 
the  latter.  The  Melancholic  person  suffers  impediments  to  de- 
press and  dishearten  him,  and  a  corresponding  effect  is  produced 
on  the  physical  frame.  The  Sanguine  is  quick  to  conceive,  but 
not  stable  enough  for  execution  ;  frdl  of  purpose,  but  fickle  and 
volatile  in  performance.  The  system  is  more  formed  for  activity 
than  for  study. 

The  Choleric  has  not  the  indifference  of  the  Phlegmatic,  but 
compensates  for  this  want  by  the  intensity  and  durability  with 
which  he  can  act  His  powers  of  reflection  are  less,  but  his 
action  is  prompt^  decided,  and  unhesitating.  He  has  a  power- 
ful will,  and  not  given  to  fiedlure  where  his  mind  is  once  fixed 
on  success.  Under  the  influence  of  "ambition,  Jealousy,  revenge 
or  love  of  rule,''  his  powers  seem  to  have  no  hmits. 

The  nearer  is  the  temperament,  then,  to  the  sanguine  or  the 
melancholic,  the  more  care  will  be  required  in  the  adoption  of 
intensely  studious  habits ;  whilst  the  choleric  and  the  phlegmatic 
person  may  with  comparative  BsSetv,  and  with  ordinary  regard 
to  the  rules  of  hygiene,  follow  the  bent  of  his  inclinations— the 
one,  because  his  constitution  is  specially  adapted  to  quiet  and 
sedentary  pursuits;  the  other,  because  his  will  is  sufficiently 
powerfrd  to  govern  the  functions. 

But  it  is  time  to  inauire  whether  a  negative  defence  of  mind  is 
all  that  can  bebrought  forward,  or  whether  there  are  not  positive  ad- 
vantages and  conservative  influences  attendant  upon  mental  labour 
which  tend  to  ameliorate  the  evils  of  temperament  and  constitu- 
tion, and  to  prolong  life.  It  is  a  matter  of  dailj  experience,  how 
powerful  is  the  influence  of  mental  application  m  relieving  bodilv 
pain ;  how  pre-eminently  successful  it  is  in  soothing  the  ruffle<]^ 
troubled  spirit,  and  in  softening  the  asperity  of  corrodine  anxiety 
and  cara  If  the  student  be  poor,  his  booKs  are  his  ri(£es ;  and 
whilst  living  and  communing  with  sages  and  philosophers,  he 
has  no  troubles  about  the  state  of  the  funds  or  the  rates  of  dis- 
count If  he  be  rich,  his  studies  are  an  omnipotent  resource 
against  emiui,  and  will  ^  aught  can  do  so)  prevent  tibat 
burning  desire  for  more  whidi  riches  so  often  bring  with  them. 

But  mental  occupation  has  a  more  direct  and  specific  influence 
upon  certain  hereditary  maladies,  of  which  we  may  adduce  some 
instances.  Burton,  himself  addicted  to  the  disease,  in  his 
''Anatomy  of  Melancholy,"stronglyrecoinmends  studyasa  remedy; 
and  by  the  catalogue  which  he  gives  of  things  to  be  inquired 
into,  he  evidently  does  not  consider  that  a  man  need  limit  him- 
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self.  Finding  his  health  and  mind  failing,  he  took  to  writing 
this  work — a  perfect  miracle  of  learning,  and  doubtless  by  its 
assistance  he  Uved  to  the  age  of  sixty-four.  Poor  Cowper's 
melancholy  was  greatly  relieved  for  a  considerable  time  by  the 
writing  of  the  "  Task/'  With  the  inherent  vices  of  his  constitution, 
and  his  tendency  to  the  worst  form  of  hypochondria,  it  is  very 
doubtful  whether,  without  mental  labour,  sometimes  of  a  severe 
and  almost  compulsory  character,  he  would  have  lived  to  the  verge 
of  seventy.  Byron  found  a  necessity  for  writing  to  preserve  the 
integrity  of  his  mind  "  I  must  write  to  empty  my  mind,  or  I 
shall  go  mad/'  Accumulated  instances  would  add  nothing  to 
the  force  of  the  argument ;  but  no  one  who  has  suffered  in  mind 
or  body,  and  has  had  resolution  to  try  severe  study  as  a  remedy, 
will  doubt  ite  efficiency.* 

Let  us  now  inquire  what  testimony  history  bears  to  the 
longevity  of  men  whose  lives  have  been  essentially  intellectual. 
Some  objections  may  be  made  to  this  course  of  investigation ; 
thus  we  can  only  quote  the  most  remarkable  instances ; — we  can- 
not in  many  cases  say  how  much  of  the  life  was  purely  studious — 
we  cannot,  in  our  limits,  review  the  labours  of  these  men — we 
cannot  enumerate  those  who  died  young,  nor  still  less  can  we 
estimate  how  many,  who  wolild  otherwise  have  been  great  as 
these,  have  failed  in  physical  strength.  With  all  these  limita- 
tions, we  may  still  hope,  by  a  cursory  glance  at  names  which 
have  marked  epochs  in  philosophy  and  literature,  to  arrive  at 
some  idea  of  the  influence  of  life  devoted  to  thought  rather  than 
to  action  ;  and  also  to  prove,  by  positive  instances,  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  most  intense  application  which  must  necessarily 
tend  to  shorten  life,  seeing  that  many  of  the  most  laborious  men 
have  been  octo-  and  nono-genarians,  and  even  centenarians. 

H.  Tissot  states  that  Gorgias,  the  rhetorician,  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred  and  eight  years,  *' without  discontinuing  his 
studies,  and  without  any  infirmity/'  Isocrates  wrote  his  "  ran- 
Athenssai*'  when  he  was  ninety-four,  and  lived  to  ninety-eight 
The  above  writer  also  mentions  the  case  of  "  one  of  the  greatest 
phyncians  in  Europe,  who,  although  he  had  studied  very  hard 
all  his  lifetime,  and  is  now  almost  seventy,  wrote  me  word  not 
long  since  that  he  still  studied  generally  fourteen  hours  every 
day^  and  yet  enjoyed  the  most  perfect  health/' 

Epimenides,  the  seventh  of  the  "wise  men,''  Uved,  it  is  supposed, 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  and  fifty-  four.  Herodicus,  a  very  distin- 
guished physician  and  philosopher,  the  master  of  Hippocrates, 

*  *'It  may  be  traly  said,  without  aoy  hyperbole,  that  every  pursuit  which 
Muiobles  the  mind  has  a  tendency  to  invigorate  the  body,  and  by  its  tranquillizing 
inflnence  to  »dd  to  the  duration  of  life/*— Madden's  ''InErmities  of  Genius,*' 
▼oL  I  p.  112. 
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lived  to  tbe  age  of  one  hundred.  Hippocrates  himselfy  whoee 
genuine  writings  alone  would  be  sufficient  to  testify  to  a  life  of 
arduous  studj,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-nine.  Qalen  wrote,  it  is 
said,  three  hundred  volumes ;  what  now  remain  of  hk  works 
oocupy,  in  the  edition  of  1538,  five  folio  volumes.  He  liTed  to 
near  one  hundred  years.  Lewis  Comaro  wrote  seven  or  eight 
hours  daily  for  a  con^derable  period  of  his  life,  and  lived  to  the 
age  of  one  hundred,  in  spite  ci  a  feeble  constitution  originally. 

Theophrastus  wrote  two  hundred  distinct  treatises,  and  lived 
to  the  »ge  of  one  hundred  and  seven.  Zeno,  the  founder  of  the 
Stoic  school,  lived  to  the  age  of  ninety-e^ht;  and,  in  the 
full  possesion  of  his  faculties,  then  committed  suicide,  having 
received,  as  he  supposed,  a  warning  by  a  wound  of  the  thumb 
that  it  was  time  for  him  to  depart.  Democritus  was  so  devoted 
to  study  and  meditation  that  he  put  out  his  eyes,  it  is  said,  that 
external  objects  might  not  distract  his  attention.  He  died  aged 
one  hundred  and  nine  years.  Sophocles  died  aged  ninety-one. 
Xenophon,  Diogenes,  and  Cameades,  each  lived  to  the  age  of 
ninety.  Varro  wrote  five  hundred  volumes,  and  lived  to 
eighty-eight  years.  Euripides  died  aged  eighty-five ;  Polybiui^ 
eighty-one ;  Juvenal,  above  eighty ;  Pythagoras,  eighty ;  Quin-- 
tillian,  eighty.  Chrysippus  died  of  laughter,  at  e^hty.  The 
poet  Pindar  died  aged  eighty ;  Plato,  aged  eighty-one.  Socrates, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  faculties,  was  judicially  murdered 
at  seventy-one.  Anaxagoras,  to  whom  we  have  before  alluded, 
died  at  seventy-two.  Anstotle  died  at  sixty-three.  -  Thucydides 
was  eightv. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  select  twenty-five  names  which  exerted 
a  much  greater  influence  upon  literature,  philosophy,  and  history, 
than  these  in  old  times.  Many  of  them  are  known  to  have  been 
most  voluminous  writers — many  of  them  most  profound  thinkers. 
These  were  not  the  days  of  handbooks  and  vade-mecums ;  those 
who  wanted  information  or  mental  cultivation  had  to  work  for  it. 
Yet  the  av^^ge  age  of  these  twenty-five  men  is  exactly  ninety 
years.  It  is  much  to  be  questioned  whether  the  united  ages  of 
twenty-five  of  the  most  distinguished  farmers  that  the  world  has 
ever  produced  would  amount  to  two  thousand  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years.  The  list  might  easily  be  enlarged  greatly  by  such 
men  as  Seneca  and  Pliny,  who  came  to  untimely^  death  by 
accident  or  tyranny,  and  who  promised  to  live  as  long  as  the 
oldest,  in  the  course  oi  nature. 

We  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  some  remarks  upon  the 
labours  of  the  old  commentators,  which  appeared  in  an  amusing 
paper  in  a  contemporary  journal,*  before  passing  in  review  the 
ages  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished : — 

*  Chambera's  Jouinal,  Oct,  1857. 
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'^Homer  aii^a  tint  ik  wouU  tak»  nine  men  of  his  degenerate  daj  to 
lift  »  gtone  tkrown  bgr  &  single  warrior  of  the  beioio  ages.  We  know 
sot  Ytom  mmxkj  men  of  our  own  time  it  would  take  to  equal  the  labour 
o£  oor  comxaentator— certainly  not  lesa  than  a  dozen.  In  truth,  his 
were  the  heroic  days  of  literature.  See  how  the  pile  of  manuscript 
^ws  und^r  his  indefatigal^  fingers!  If  he  has  sat  at  work  less  than 
oxteeA  hours  in  the  twenty-four,  he  considers,  like  Titus,  that  he  has 
lost  a  day.  'Pits!'  says  Bernard  Lintot,  in  Pbpe*s  squib  against 
Dennis — *  a  man  may  well  hare  fits  and  swollen  legs  who  sits  writing 
fomrteen  Itomrs  a  day.'  Alas !  the  d^penerate  days  had  already  set  in ; 
iD^ethne  of  Bernard  Lintot,  our  commentator  sat  writing  for  sixteen 
lunm^fior  six  months  in  sucoession,  without  having  fits  or  swollen  legs. 
Theis  waa  a  time  when  he  only  allowed  himself  one  night's  rest  out  of 
threes  He  was  wavm  with  youth  in  those  days,  and  found  that  he  had 
gone  too  fiur;  th^ce  are  stones  too  heavy  even  for  Homerie  heroes. 
No  wonder  that  piles  of  folios  grew  out  of  his  labours." 

Yet  these  old  writers,  commentators  and  others,  were  appa- 
rently a  hardy  race — they  were  generally  long-lived.  Beza^  th^ 
severity  of  whose  enormous  labours  might  be  supposed  to  be 
aggiayated  as  to  the  results  by  the  acrimonious  controversies  in 
^ch  he  was  engaged,  lived  in  the  perfect  enjoyment  of  his 
faculties  up  to  the  age  of  eighty-six.  The  learned  Richard 
Bentley  di^  at  eighty-one ;  Neanaer  was  seventy-eight;  Scaliger, 
8irty-nine ;  Hejme,  eighty-four ;  Parr,  eighty ;  Pighins,  eighty- 
four  ;  Yossiiis^  seventy-three ;  Hobbes^  ninety-one,  at  death. 

Kr.  Madden,  the  able  author  of  the  "  Infirmities  of  Genius^'' 
has  constructed  some  most  instructive  tables  relative  to  the 
longevity  of  men  distinguished  for  their  intellectual  pursuits. 
He  says  that  each  list  contains  twenty  names,  in  which  "no 
oiher  attention  has  been  given  to  the  selection  than  that  which 
eminence  suggested,  vrithout  any  regard  to  the  ages  of  those  who 
presented  themselves  to  notice.' 

An  analysis  of  the  tables  gives  the  following  averages  of  life  for 
the  various  classes : — 

Aggregate  yean.    Avtrage. 

Twenty  natural  philosophers 1504  ...  75 

Twenty  moral  philosophers 1417  ...  70 

Twenty  sculptors  aud  painters    ....  1412  ...  70 

Twenty  authors  on  law,  &c 1394  ...  60 

Twenty  medical  authors 1368  ...  68 

Twenty  authors  on  revealed  religion    .     .  1350  ...  67 

Twenty  philologists 1823  ...  66 

Twenty  musical  composers 1284  ...  64 

Twenty  novelists  and  miscellaneous  authors  1257  ...  62^ 

Twenty  dramatists 1249  ...  62 

Twenty  authors  on  natural  rdigion      .     .  1245  ...  62 

Twenty  poets 1144  ...  57 

d2 
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This  list  does  not  by  any  means  give  too  high  an  average  of 
life  for  literary  characters.  Many  of  the  oldest  are  omitted  from 
the  calculations,  because,  though  equally  laborious,  their  emi- 
nence was  not  quite  so  great ;  and,  again,  many  are  inserted, 
because  eminent  who  died  voung,  obviously  not  from  causes 
connected  with  mental  apphcation.  This  is  particularly  illus- 
trated amongst  the  poets  by  the  cases  of  Byron  and  Bums, 
whose  deaths  certainly  were  not  justly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
nature  of  their  mental  habits.  Amongst  artists,  also,  Fuseli 
(eighty-four),  NoUekens  (eighty-six),  Kneller  (seventy-five),  and 
Albert  Durer  (eighty-seven),  are  not  mentioned.  M.  Lordat,  in 
his  "Mental  Dynamics,"  gives  many  remarkable  instances  of 
intellectual  pursuits  being  carried  on  to  an  extremely  advanced 
age — *'  for  instance,  M.  des  Quersonniferes,  one  hundred  and  six- 
teen years  of  age,  now  residing  in  Paris,  an  accomplished  poet, 
remarkable  for  his  powers  of  conversation,  and  full  of  vivacity." 
He  mentions  also  another  poet,  M.  Leroy,  aged  one  hundred 
years.  Fontenelle,  considered  the  most  universal  genius  that 
Europe  has  produced,  for  forty-two  years  Secretary  to  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  Paris,  lived  with  unimpaired  faculties 
to  the  age  of  one  hundred  years.  Father  Sirmond,  called  by 
Naud^  "  an  inexhaustible  treasury  of  ecclesiastical  lore,"  lived  to 
the  age  of  nmety-three.  Hutton,  the  learned  geologist  and  cos- 
mogonist,  died  at  ninety-two. 

We  will  now  give  a  table  of  distinguished  men,  with  their  ages, 
independent  of  classification  or  chronology — such  names  as  are 
sufficiently  known  to  the  world  to  preclude  the  necessity  of 
giving  any  account  of  their  labours ; — 


Age. 

Bacon  (Roger)  ....  78 

Buffon 81 

Copernicus 70 

Galileo 78 

Lowenhoeck 91 

Newton 84 

Whiston 95 

Young 84 

Ferguson  (Adam)    ...  92 

Kant 80 

Reid  (T.) 86 

Goethe 82 

Crebillon 89 

Goldoni 85 

Bentham 85 

Mansfield 88 

LeSage 80 

Wesley  (John)   ....  88 


Age. 

Hoff'man 83 

Pinel 84 

Claude 82 

Titian 96 

Franklin 85 

Halley 86 

Herschel 84 

La  Place 77 

LinnsBus 72 

Metastasio 84 

Milton 66 

Bacon  (Lord)      ....  65 

Hobbes 91 

Locke 72 

Stewart  (D.) 76 

Voltaire 84 

Cumberland 80 

Southern  (Thomas)      .     .  86 
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Age.  I  Age. 

Coke  (Lord) 85  :  RoUin 80 

Wilmot 83  I  WaUer 82 

Rabel^ 70  ,  Chalmers 83 


Harvey 81 

Heberden 92 

Michael  Angelo  ....  96 

Handel 75 

Haydn 77 

Huysch 93 

Winslow 91 

Morgagni 89 

Cardan 76 


South  (Dr.) 83 

Johnson  (Dr.)    ....  75 

Cherubini 82 

Fleury  (Cardinal)    ...  90 

Anquetil 84 

Swift 78 

Watts  (Dr.) 74 

Watt  (Jas.) 83 

Erasmus 69 


This  list  is  taken  entirely  at  random,  and  might  be  almost 
indefinitely  enlarged ;  but  we  are  warned  to  conclude. 

There  are  certain  practical  deductions  obviously  to  be  drawn 
irom  the  details  and  arguments  that  have  been  brought  forward, 

1.  Devotion  to  intellectual  pursuits  and  to  studies,  even  of  the 
most  severe*  and  unremitting  character,  is  not  incompatible  with 
extreme  longevity,  terminated  by  a  serene  and  unclouded  sunset 
When  Fontenelle's  brilliant  career  terminated,  and  he  was  asked 
if  he  felt  pain,  he  replied,  "  I  only  feel  a  difficultjr  of  existing." 

2.  Mental  application  is  a  powerful  remedy  m  diseases  both 
of  body  and  mind ;  and  its  power  as  a  remedy  is  proportionate 
to  its  intensity  as  a  pursuit. 

3.  The  emotions,  especially  those  of  a  depressing  kind,  as 
anxiety,  fear,  &a>  have  a  remarkable  influence  in  giving  a  tone 
to,  and  intensifying  the  morbific  effects  of,  excessive  mental  labour. 
Yet  in  some  cases,  as  in  those  of  Byron  and  Cowper,  the  best 
and  only  resource  against  despair  is  found  in  composition. 

4.  The  turmoils  of  active  life  do  not  appear  to  render  intel- 
lectual labour  more  injurious  to  the  system ;  possibly  here  also 
the  influence  may  be  counteracting.  Milton,  the  Secretary  to  the 
Commonwealth,  in  times  when  men  lived  years  in  months — blind 
and  in  domestic  discomfort,  writing  his  immortal  poems ;  John 
Wesley,  persecuted  and  almost  an  outcast  from  his  former  friends — 
in  "labours  more  abundant" — denying  himself  natural  rest  and 
refreshment,  yet  acting  with  mind  and  body  with  unparalleled 
energy;  Voltaire,  the  apostle  of  infidelity,  at  war  with  more  than 
the  whole  world ;  Luther,  hunted  by  principalities  and  powers 
like  a  wild  beastr—these  and  a  cloud  of  others  warred  with  the 
existing  order  of  things,  and  remained  masters  of  themselves  and 
their  mental  powers  to  a  ripe  old  age. 

*  Br.  JohnBon  composed  his  **  Dictionary"  in  seven  years !  And  during  that  time 
he  wrote  al»o  the  Prologue  to  the  opening  of  Drury  Lane  Theatre ;  the  "  Vanity  of 
Human  Wishee;"  the  tragedy  of  ''Irene;'*  and  the  *•  Rambler' '—an  almost  in- 
oomprehensibla  effort  of  mind.    He  lived  to  the  age  of  seventy-five. 
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5.  The  injurious  efiFects  of  mental  labour  are  in  great  measure 
owing — 

To  excessive  forcing  in  early  youth ; 
To  sudden  or  misdirected  study; 
To  the  co*operation  of  depressing  emotions  or  passions ; 
To  the  neglect  of  the  ordinair  rules  of  hygiene ; 
To  the  neglect  of  the  hints  of  the  body;  or 
To  the  presence  of  the  seeds  of  disease,  degeneration,  and 
decay  in  the  system. 

6.  The  man  of  healthy  phlegmatic  or  choleric  temperament  is 
less  likely  to  be  injured  by  application  than  one  of  the  sanguine 
or  melancholic  type;  yet  these  latter,  with  allowance  for  the 
original  constitution,  may  be  capable  of  vast  efiForts. 

7.  The  extended  and  deep  culture  of  the  mind  exerts  a  directly 
conservative  influence  upon  the  body. 

Fellow-labourer !  pne  word  to  you  before  we  conclude.  Fear 
not  to  do  manfully  the  work  for  which  your  gifts  qualify  you ; 
but  do  it  as  one  who  must  rive  an  account  both  of  soul*  and 
body.  Work,  and  work  hard,  whilst  it  is  day;  but  the  night 
Cometh  soon  enough — do  not  hasten  it  Use  your  faculties,  use 
them  to  the  utmost^  but  do  not  abuse  them — make  not  the 
mortal  do  the  work  of  the  immortal.  The  body  has  its  claims, 
— ^it  is  a  ^ood  servant ;  treat  it  well,  and  it  win  do  your  work ; 
it  knows  its  own  busmess ;  do  not  attempt  to  teach  or  to  force  it ; 

*  That  a  mental  endowraent  should  retain  its  Tigour,  it  is  neoessaiy  that  it 
be  moderately  eieroised.  If  the  ezereise  of  ^b»  religioiui  sentimeots  he  intemipied, 
for  taaanfiki,  hy  too  eacetsshre  an  attention  to  science,  oommnnioo  with  God  will 
loee  its  xelish.  Clandins  Buchanan,  while  at  Cambridge^  wrote  to  a  friend  as 
follows : — **l  find  this  great  attention  to  study  has  made  me  exceedingly  languid 
in  my  defotaonal  duties.  I  ML  not  tiiat  delight  in  reading  the  Bible,  nor  that 
fleaaure  in  Divine  things,  which  fiwmeriy  animated  me.  On  this  aooount  have  many 
serious  students  in  th^  UniTersity  wholly  abandoned  the  study  of  mathematics ; 
for  it  seems  tiiey  generally  feel  the  same  effects  that  I  do/' — Dr,  CheynCf  on  Partial 
Dtrcmgemimi  nf  Sifid  m  titppo^ed  cofmaeioti  with  Rd^gian,  pp.  57 — 59. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  >un>ose  that  men  who  haw  obtunad  f^reat  distisctian 
and  high  honours  at  our  two  Eiaglish  Umversities,  do  not  in  alter  life  occupy  the 
most  eminent  positions  at  the  bar,  on  the  bench,  and  in  the  Senate.      First,  as  to 

Oxford.— East  of  Eldoo,  Enslirii  Prise  Sesay.  1771 ;  Ixxrd  Tentspden,  (Lsrd  Chief 
Jvadoeof  the  Kn^s  Bench,)  Engitsh  Essay,  1786^  JLatin  verae,  1784;  Skt  W.  E. 
Tannton,  (Judge  in  Court  of  King's  Bench,)  English  Essay,  1793;  J.  Pbillimore, 
(Professor  of  avilliaw,)  English  Essay,  1798;  SirC.  E.  Gray,  (Chief  Justice  of  Ben- 
«],)  Engfish  Enay,  1S08  ;  Sir  J.  T.  Coleridge,  (Judge  in  Cosrt  «f  Queen's  Bench,) 
liBfliish  B^say,  IfilS,  Latin  yerse^  181d.  Latin  finay,  16ia.  Ut  dwM  CUssies, 
1812 ;  Herman  Msrivale^  (Professor  of  Political  Economy,)  Ez^h  Essay,  1880, 
1st  class  Classioi^  1827  ;  Roundell  Palmer,  (Deputy  Steward  of  the  UniTersity,) 
Latin  Essar,  1885,  Latin  T«ne,  1881,  English  verae,  1882,  1st  class  ClaMOt, 
1834  ;  Lord  Colchester,  Latin  verse,  1777 ;  &  J.  Biehardso^  (Judge  in  Cemmon 
Pleas,)  Latin  verse,  1792  ;  Sir  Charles  Puller,  (Chief  Justice  at  Calcutta,)  Latin 
iperse,  17M ;  G.  K.  Richards,  (ProfesKN-  of  PoBtioal  Boonoray,)  English  verse, 
1880,  2nd  class  CkMsies,  1888  ;  Senior  NaHauH,  professor  <if  PoBtioal  EooBomv,) 
1st  chMB  Caassios,  1811 ;  Sir  Richard  Bethell,  (Ajttomey-Geiieiml,  UniveraW 
Counsel,)  Ist  dasB  on  the  Clasrics,  1818  ;  Honourable  J.  C.  TUbot^  (Dispvty  High 
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attend  to  its  wants  and  requirements,  listen  kindly  and  patiently 
to  its  hints,  occasionally  forestall  its  necessities  by  a  little  indul- 
gence, and  your  consideration  will  be  repaid  with  interest.  But 
task  it  and  pine  it  and  suflFocate  it,  mafee  it  a  slave  instead  of  a 
servant ;  it  may  not  complain  much,  but,  like  the  weary  camel 
in  the  desert,  it  will  lay  it  down  and  die. 

Steward,)  Ist  double  Classics,  1825 ;  Traveni  Tmaa,  (Regius  Professor  of  Civil 
Law,)  2nd  double  Classics,  1880. 

GucBKiDOB. — Sir  F.  Masenes,  (Baron,  Exchequer,)  4th  Wrangler,  1752,  Senior 
Medallist ;  Sir  Elijah  Impey,  (Chief  Justice,  Fort  William,  Bengal,)  2nd  Senior 
Optiine,  1756,  Junior  Medallist ;  Sir  J.  Wilson,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  Senior 
Wrangler,  1761 ;  Lord  Alranley,  (Chief  Justice,  Common  Pleas,)  12th  Wrangler, 
1766  ;  the  Ute  Lord  EUenborougb,  (C»iief  Justice,  King's  Bench,)  3rd  Wrangler, 
1771,  Senior  Medallist ;  Sir  S.  Lawrence,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  7th  Wrangler, 
1771  ;  Sir  H.  Russell,  (Judge  in  India,)  4th  Senior  Optime,  1772 ;  the  kte  Lord 
Manners,  (Chancellor  of  IreUnd,)  5th  Wrangler,  1777  ;  Chief  Justice  Warren,  of 
Chester,  9th  Wrangler,  1785  ;  the  late  John  Bell,  Senior  Wrangler,  1786,  Senior 
Smith's  Prizeman  ;  Sir  J.  Littledale,  (Judge  in  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,)  Senior 
Wransler,  1787,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman ;  Lord  Lyndhurst,  (late  Lord  Chancellor,) 
Sod  Wrangier,  1794,  Junior  Smith's  Prizeman  ;  Sir  John  Bedcett,  (Judge  Adro- 
CBte,)  5th  Wrangler,  1795  ;  the  late  Sir  John  Williams,  (Judge,  Quel's  Bench,) 
mh  Senior  Opitune,  1798 ;  the  Ute  Sir  N.  C.  Ilndal,  (Chief  JusUce,  Common 
Fkas,)  8th  Wrangler,  1799,  Senior  Medallist ;  the  Ute  Sir  L.  Shadwell,  (Vice- 
Obokoeikr  <yfEngfaiikd,)  7th  Wranglef,  1800,  Junior  Medallist ;  Starkie.  (Downing 
Pfeofesaor  of  Law,  Univenity  Coansel,)  Senior  Wrangler,  1803,  Senior  Smith's  Prize- 
Ban  ;  Lord  Wensl^dale,  5th  Wrangler,  1803,  Senior  Medallist ;  the  Ute  Sir  T. 
Coltman,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,)  13th  Wrangler,  1803;  Lord  Chief  Baron 
FoUock,  Senior  Wrangler,  1806,  Soiior  Smith's  Prixeman ;  Lord  Langdale,  Senior 
Wraagler,  1808,  Senior  Sinith's  Pnzeoian ;  the  Ute  Baron  Alderson,  Senior  Wrangler, 
1809,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman,  itod  Senior  MedallUt ;  Sir  W.  H.  Maule,  (Judge, 
Common  Pleas,)  Senior  WrangUr,  1810,  Senior  Smith's  Prizeman  ;  Baron  Piatt, 
(Bxdieqiier,)  Hh  Jimior  Optime,  1810  ;  Chambers,  (Judge  of  Supreme  Court, 
BsMfany,)  5th  Wraogler,  1811 ;  Lord  Cbinwofth,  17th  Wrangler,  1812  ;  Mire- 
haaae,  (Author  of  Law  of  Tithes,  and  Common  Serjeant  of  City  of  London,) 
13th  Senior  Optime,  1812 ;  Sir  J.  Bomilly,  (Downing  Professor  of  Law,  and  Pro- 
hmoT  of  Law,  Unirersity  College,  London,)  4th  Wrangler,  1818  ;  Viee-Cfaancellor 
Kwderaley,  4th  Wrangkr,  1814  ;  Sir  R.  H.  Malkin,  (Chief  Justice  of  Prince  of 
Wales's  LOaod,)  3rd  Wnuigler,  1818 ;  Lord  Justice  Turner,  9th  Wiaagler,  1819  ; 
the  Ute  R.  C.  Hildyaid,  (Queen's  Counsel,)  12th  Senior  Optime,  1823  ;  Mr.  John 
CowKng,  Q.C.,  M.P.,  ((Jniversity  Counsel,  and  Deputy  Hi^  Steward,)- Senior 
Wni^ler,  1824,  Senior  Smith's  Priaeman  ;  Yioe-CbBxicellor  Wood,  24lh  Wrangler, 
ISU ;  Vice-chancellor  Parker,  7th  Wrangler,  1825  ;  Mr.  LoftusT.  Wigram,  Q.C., 
(M.P.  for  University,)  8th  Wrangler,  1825  ;  Chief  Justice  Martm,  (New  Zealand,) 
Mkh  Wrangler,  1829,  8rd  in  1st  class  CUssics,  and  Junior  Medallist. 

I>UBLiiif--1795,  Sir  T.  Lefroy,  (Chief  Justioe  of  Queen's  Bench,)  gold  medal ; 
1800,  Sir  J.  L.  Foster,  (Judge,  Common  Pleas,  M.P.  for  University,  1807,)  gold 
ondal ;  1802,  P.  C  Crampton,  (Queen's  Counsel,  Judge,  Queen's  Bench,)  gold  medal ; 
1808,  F.  raackburae,  (Lord  ChanceUor  of  Ireland,)  gold  medal;  1811,  R.  H. 
QNene^  (Baron  of  Exchequer,)  gold  medal;  1828^  J.  H.  Monahan,  (CSiief  Jostioe 
Common  Fleam,)  gold  medal 
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Aet.    II.—THE    INDIAN    REBELLION    IN    ITS    MORAL 
AND  PSYCHOLOGICAL  ASPECTS. 

The  operations  of  the  mind  and  the  play  of  the  passions  on  an 
extensive  scale,  are  among  the  most  interesting  topics  of  Psycho- 
logy. They  are  uncommon,  because  it  is  but  seldom  that  the 
routine  of  life  is  diverted  from  its  accustomed  channels,  or  broken 
up  into  fragments  so  as  to  eliminate  its  component  elements,  and 
reveal  the  essential  spirit  by  which  it  is  animated  and  impelled. 
For  the  most  part,  society  proceeds  in  a  placid,  if  not  an  artificial 
way ;  its  temper,  however  restless  or  energetic,  is  subdued  by  a  code 
of  conventional  laws ;  and  the  natural  impetus  by  which  it  would 
be  incited  to  action,  were  it  to  yield  to  its  own  instigations  or 
caprice,  is  held  in  check  by  the  pressure  of  surrounding  circum- 
stances, or  the  force  of  public  opinion.  Thus,  the  wayward 
youth  is  overruled  by  domestic  discipline,  and  the  populace  of  a 
large  community  is  overawed  by  a  rigid  system  of  police.  But 
on  occasions  of  public  or  private  disaster,  the  inward  man  breaks 
out  and  unconsciously  betrays  himself.  Those  propensities  and 
that  disposition  which  would,  under  ordinary  affairs,  have  re- 
mained latent  and  unperceived,  suddenly  come  into  view  and 
startle  us  by  the  novelty  of  their  vice,  on  the  one  hand,  or  theii 
virtue,  on  tne  other.  It  would  seem  that  we  do  not  know  with 
whom  we  are  associated,  nor  what  we  om'selves  really  are,  till 
some  change  of  fortune  draws  aside  the  veil  and  discloses  the 
inmost  workings  of  the  soul,  both  in  our  own  breasts  and  those 
of  others.  The  psychologist  has  frequent  opportunities  of  veri- 
fying the  justice  of  this  remark.  Of  the  overthrow  of  the  intellect^ 
which  it  is  his  peculiar  office  to  manage  and  reUeve,  individual 
cases  of  this  description  are  continually  presenting  themselves  to 
his  notice.  But  they  are  individual,  not  social  cases ;  private, 
rather  than  public ;  local,  and  not  universal.  The  opportunities  oi 
observing  the  last  kind,  as  in  gieat  political  revolutions,  or  the  dis- 
astrous retreat  of  vast  armies  before  an  overpowering  foe,  or  during 
violent  monetary  panics,  when  attacks  of  insanity  are  no  unusual 
consequences  of  horrors  witnessed  or  losses  sustained,  are,  happily, 
few  and  far  between  in  the  course  of  our  lives.  And  yet,  though 
their  moral  effects  are  too  well  known  for  more  than  a  passing 
allusion  to  them,  they  do  not  comprise  the  whole  of  the  question 
There  are,  besides,  the  distinctive  dififerences  of  personal  character, 
of  moral  worth  or  obliquity,  of  intellectual  strength  and  weakness, 
and  of  peculiarities,  finally,  of  race,  religion,  education,  and 
innate  propensities.  These  discordant  elements  can  be  separately 
examined  only  on  the  occurrence  of  signal  catastrophes ;  and 
their  examination  must  needs  be  hasty  and  brief,  because  their 
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manifestation  is  nothing  more  than  the  transient  ebullition  of  the 
moment  But  transient  and  evanescent  though  they  be,  they 
are,  nevertheless,  both  the  absolute  and  substantial  endowments  of 
mankind,  proper  to  the  hour  of  peril  and  the  day  of  calamity. 
They  constitute  the  heroic,  in  the  highest  sense  of  the  term ;  they 
test  the  metal  we  are  made  of ;  they  cost  the  life  and  name  of  the 
actors ;  they  ennoble  or  vilify  a  family,  a  class,  or  a  clan ;  they 
make  or  unmake  a  nation !  This  is  the  study  of  psychology  on 
the  world's  stage — the  analysis  of  the  human  understanding  in 
the  living  drama  of  races  and  creeds.  Such  is  the  theme  that 
has  engaged  our  attention  while  contemplating  the  Indian  muti- 
nies, of  which  we  now  proceed  to  present  our  readers  with  a 
narrative,  comprising  a  comparative  review  of  its  salient  inci- 
dents, historical  bearings,  and  philosophic  relations. 

The  European  inhabitants  had  slumbered  peaceably  on  the 
night  of  the  10th,  and  the  large  cantonments,  garrisoned  exclu- 
sively by  native  troops,  were  undisturbed  on  the  morning  of  the 
11th  of  May,  when  some  cavalry  troopers  dashed  across  the 
bridge  of  boats  on  the  Jumna,  and  entered  the  city  of  Delhi. 
They  left  half  their  number  to  hold  the  bridge,  while  the  rest — 
not  more  than  fifteen,  it  is  said — galloping  through  the  streets, 
created  a  riot  as  they  passed  along  among  the  scum  of  the  popu- 
lation,— ^faced  the  54th  Native  Infantry,  which  was  ordered  down 
to  resist  them, — ^pistolled  the  Colonel  and  European  oflScers,  who 
were  without  their  arms, — ^and  in  an  incredibly  short  space  of 
time  took  military  possession  of  a  fortress  and  arsenal  the  strong- 
est and  the  best  appointed  in  India,  and  obstinately  continued 
to  hold  it  tiU  the  20th  of  September  following.  All  the  Chris- 
tian population  within  its  walls  were  massacred.  A  very  few 
only  escaped  to  tell  the  tale.  The  chief  military  officers  fell ; 
the  banks,  printing  houses,  and  other  non-military  stations,  were 
plundered,  the  inmates  murdered,  and  a  vast  number  of  clerks, 
half-castes,  inferior  Europeans,  and  every  real  or  nominal  Chris- 
tian, slaughtered  on  the  spot.  No  massacre  took  place  in  the 
cantonments ;  in  fact,  the  regiments  left  there  seem  to  have 
stayed  with  their  officers  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  and  only 
gradually  or  passively  went  over  or  refused  to  act.  The  officers 
and  ladies  were  collected  at  one  point,  and  long  and  anxiously 
did  they  expect  the  arrival  of  aid  from  Meerut  Mutineers  in 
abundance  arrived  thence;  but  the  day  wore  away,  and  no 
Europeans  came.  Some  thoughtful  mutineer — ^whether  in 
mercy  or  in  triumph,  we  know  not — sent  up  a  cart  and  depo- 
sited before  the  survivors  the  bodies  of  the  officers  killed  in  the 
city.  Bitter,  indeed,  must  have  been  the  feelings  of  those  who 
remained.  In  the  evening,  finding  themselves  deserted  by  their 
men,  and  without  aid  from  Meerut,  they  determined  to  fly. 
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They  had  a  Dumber  of  carriages  of  differ»[it  kinds,  and  they 
generally  escaped  in  safety.  But  other  stragglers  from  various 
other  quarters  of  the  place  had  more  difficult  and  perilous 
escapes,  wandering  as  fugitives  from  village  to  village ;  and 
some  of  them  were  thus  wandering  for  several  weeks  before 
ihey  reached  their  European  relatives,  and  enduring  all  the  time 
most  cruel  hardships  of  want  and  weather.* 

Thus  ended  the  day  on  which  Delhi  fell,  and  with  its  fall 
quickly  followed  that  of  every  other  military  station  in  Upper 
Bengal — Benares,  Allahabad,  Agra,  Lucknow  in  Oude,  Cawn- 
pore,  and  others.  Regiment  after  regiment  revolted,  and,  with 
different  episodes  of  bloodshed  and  cruelty,  passed  over  to  the 
side  of  the  rebels,  and  turned  their  arms  against  their  employers^ 
and  the  white  population  generally.  The  first  shot  was  nred  on 
the  1 0th  of  May,  at  Meerut,  and  by  the  1 0th  of  June  the  whole  of 
the  North-west  Provinces  had  become  completely  revolutionized ; 
the  British  rule  was  confined  to  a  very  few  insulated  stations  held 
by  European  troops ;  in  the  country  generally  it  had  ceased  to 
exist  f^tire  anarchy  had  taken  its  place,  t  Dinapore  and  Arrah 
revolted  at  a  later  date.  Some  load  insurrections  broke  out  in 
the  Bombay  Presidency ;  and  the  Punjaub  was  prevented  fnxa 
following  the  same  desperate  course  by  nothing  else  than  the 
decision  of  its  energetic  Commissioner  and  the  presence  (d 
several  European  regiment&  In  all  other  quarters^  the  rebellion 
was  complete ;  and  by  the  begiiming  of  July  we  had  100,000 
well-disciplined  troops  of  all  anns — cavalry,  infantry,  and  ar- 
tillery— arrayed  against  us  in  the  field,  or  in  actual  posses- 
sion of  the  stron^olds  of  Delhi  and  Cawnpore,  if  not  of 
Lucknow,  Agra,  Benares,  and  Allahabad.  Never  was  any 
military  achievement  so  well  planned,  or  so  well  achieved  witlh- 
out  a  plan ;  never  was  a  civihzed  Government  so  easily  taken 
by  surprise,  or,  if  not  surprised,  so  easily  wrested  of  its  strongest 
4rtations  and  richest  {provinces,  against  its  will ;  its  officials  slain, 
its  people  tortured  and  killed,  its  highest  and  lowest  military 
officers  put  to  death  or  to  flight,  its  houses  and  cities  burnt  to 
the  ground,  and  its  treasure  plundered  and  carried  off  in  triumf^ 
or  contempt.  The  rebellion  was  a  master-strdce ;  it  had  attained 
its  first  oli^t  by  a  dash,  and  in  the  short  space  of  a  month 
it  had  inflicted  a  wound  on  the  name  and  chaiacter  of  the 
British  power  which  it  will  tdce  years  to  heal  up,  more  than 
half  a  century  to  re-establidi  inits  pristine  strength,  and,  it  may 
be,  never  to  recover  from  entirely.  At  all  events,  it  can 
never  be  forgotten  by  duther  side ;   suspicion  must  alwAyg  xe- 

*  The  Tima,  October  24th,  1857.    Histonr  of  the  BoigBl  Mutmees^  from 
ITmbAlkfa. 
t  The  gVwa^Oetwhui  2Wtu 
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main,  and  with  su^icion  ocane  aIso  distrust,  retaliation,  and  re- 
veoge.  As  we  stand  by  and  look  on,  we  are  tempted  to  exdaim, 
Alas!  that  in  one  hour  80  great  riches  should  have  oome  to  nought! 

In  the  foregoing  brief  account,  our  minds  are  carried  back  to 
the  ruthless  p^iod  of  Tamerlane,  who  once  proposed  to  exter- 
minate all  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chinese  Empire,  and  turn  it 
into  a  sheep-walk.  From  this  direful  project  he  was  hindered  by 
death ;  bat  a  omilar  process  was  his  rule  with  the  cities  he  con- 
quered.* Let  it  be  imderstood,  he  came  down  upon  cities 
Uring  in  peace  and  prosperity,  like  those  in  India,t  which  had  done 
him  no  harm,  which  had  not  resisted  him,  which  submitted  to  him 
at  discretion.  He  sacked  the  city,  killed  or  enlisted  the -soldiery, 
and  divided  the  rich,  the  women,  and  the  artisans,  among  his 
MowersL  The  Tartar  character  has  been  always  the  same,  and 
in  the  Indian  mutinies  we  see  it  exemplified  to  the  very  letter. 

Our  object  in  selecting  this  popular  theme  for  our  Journal,  is 
on  account  of  the  venr  striking  manner  in  which  certain  emoticms 
of  the  mind  have  msplayed  themselves  on  so  many  trying 
oocasionfi — chivabry,  devotion,  and  fortitude,  on  the  one  hand ; 
oowardioe,  treachery,  and  caiielty,  on  the  other.  And  these  noble 
or  ignoble  quahties  have  not  been  the  tran^ent  outbursts  of  the 
iDoment,  but»  on  the  contrary,  the  inborn  energies  of  the  soul, 
which  belong  not  to  the  individual,  but  to  his  race,  and  not 
merely  to  his  nee,  but  to  the  political,  moral,  and  social  institu- 
ikms  of  which  he  is  the  living  representative  and  agent  We 
are  accuatMned  to  delight  ourselves  with  tales  of  romance,  and 
the  spmt-stirring  scenes  of  the  great  drama  of  Shakspeare  or 
Bacine ;  but  wiudn  the  last  few  mooihs  fiction  has  been  surpassed 
by  truth,  and  tragedy  fades  into  insignificance  before  the  actual 
hornttB  ^idured  by  our  countrymen,  or  resisted  to  the  last  by 
their  own  heroic  bravery,  or  oooUy  narrated  by  their  masterly 
Dens  in  the  midst  of  danger.  Nor  have  our  countrywomen 
uJka  abort  of  tb^  high  birth  and  destiny.  Their  courage  has 
Dsen  with  the  oocadon,  and  shone  the  brighter,  the  darker  grew 
the  skom.  They  never  quailed.  They  literally  stood  to  their 
guna  They  fiiced  the  shower  of  bullets — ^the  glare  of  the  naked 
tulvai;  They  loaded  the  muskets  or  pistols,  and  handed  them 
to  their  hosbanda  for  their  mutual  defence,  in  the  midst  of  the 
hottest  fire ;  nay,  more,  when  all  was  done  that  could  be  done 

*  IScitherag*,  Mr  ik*  aeveriiy  of  winter,  oould  retaid  the  in^stieoce  of 'Hmoiir; 
ki^  OMnnited  ob  hanthtick,  pMsed  the  Sahoa  (lAxartes)  on  the  ioe,  marobed  300 
■Oh  fiDSi  his  oautel,  amd  pitehed  hii  last  om^  at  Otiv,  where  he  was  expected 
U  the  «i^  of  death.  Fatigue  aad  the  iadiRreei  «ae  af  ked  water  aeoeleTated 
m  pnigrMi  of  hia  fivrer,  and  the  oonquerer  of  Aaia  expired  in  the  seventieth  year 
ifmeage:  hii  doacpM  wwe los^  hk  anm«  wen dkbandad ;  China  was  aayedw— 


eibbtm. 
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by  human  strength  and  self-possession  in  the  front  of  over- 
whelming forces,  they  gave  up  their  lives  rather  than  their 
honour,  and  devoted  themselves  to  death  instead  of  infamy. 
We  see  a  noble  Englishman  and  his  wife  defending  a  tower. 
The  woman  loads  her  husband's  pistols:  he  fights  the  ruffianly 
legion  till  it  swarms  up  the  walls.  Then  the  brave  fellow,  kissing 
his  wife,  slays  her — which  he  does  for  her  sake,  but  which  a 
Rajpoot  would  have  done  for  his  own — and  then  he  kills  himself, 
and  they  die  as  the  infernal  pirates  rush  upon  them.  Instead 
of  the  anecdote  of  Chelonis  and  Cloelia,  our  children  may  in 
future  learn,  from  the  victims  of  Bengal,  how  nobly  an  English- 
woman may  die — how  Mrs.  Skene  fought  by  her  husband's  side, 
how  Miss  Jennings  offered  to  sacrifice  herself  to  save  her  father. 
And  upon  these  countrywomen  of  ours — matrons,  vir^s,  tender 
girls — and  upon  tender  children,  have  been  practised  the  vilest 
tortures ;  things  to  be  remembered,  not  descanted  upon;  infamies 
which  the  Greeks  would  have  called  The  Unutterable,  failing  to 
describe  them.*  Nor  are  the  instances  of  high  devotion  onty  a 
few.  At  Futtyghur,  the  wife  and  child  of  Mr.  Tucker  being 
about  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  another  rebellious  set,  she  called 
to  her  husband  to  shoot  her  at  once.  He  did  so,  his  child  also, 
and  then  himself.  A  Major  Bobertson  also  shot  his  wife  aod 
children  and  himself,  under  similar  circumstances.t  This  is  a 
new  and  melancholy  feature  in  the  history  of  these  tragedie8.| 
But  everything  of  the  sort  falls  into  the  shade  compared  with 
the  lofty  and  moral  grandeur  of  the  heroine  of  Cawnpore.§  A 
daughter  of  General  Sir  Hugh  Wheeler's  was  taken  off  by  a 
sowar,  and  put  into  his  house  along  with  his  wife,  near  the 
church.  This  girl  remained  till  nightfall,  and  when  he  came 
home  drunk  and  fell  asleep,  she  took  a  sword  and  cut  off  his 
head,  his  mother's  head,  the  two  children's  heads,  and  his  wife's, 
and  then  walked  out  into  the  night  air ;  and  when  she  saw  other 
sowars  she  said,  "  Go  inside  and  see  how  nicely  I  have  rubbed 
the  Resseldar's  feet !"  They  went  inside,  and  found  them  all 
dead.  She  then  jumped  into  a  well,  and  was  killed.  There  is  a 
stem  brevity  in  the  tale  that  strikes  us  with  mixed  admiration 
and  awe ;  and  in  those  few  calm,  biting  words,  "  I  have  rubbed 
the  Resseldar's  feet,"  there  is  a  horrible  irony,  expressive  of  the 

•  The  Leader. 

t  Let  us  hear  both  sides  of  the  question: — "  I  have  given  up  walking  about  the 
back  streets  of  Delhi,  as  yesterday  an  officer  and  myself  had  taken  a  party  of 
twenty  men  out  patrolling,  and  we  found  fourteen  women  with  their  throats  cut 
from  ear  to  ear  by  their  own  husbands,  and  laid  out  in  their  shawls.  We  caught  a 
man  there  who  said  he  saw  them  killed,  and  showed  us  their  husbands,  who  had 
done  the  best  thing  they  could  afterwards,  and  killed  themselves." — Extract  of  a 
letter  from  Delhi  after  the  storming  of  U.— The  Times,  November  19th,  1857.  So 
that  what  is  heroic  on  our  side  is  dastardly  on  theirs. 

t  Letter  from  Jubbulpore,  August  5th.         §  The  Times,  October  IGth,  1857. 
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freozy  of  passion  at  its  highest  pitch  of  exaltation.  Those  who 
listened  to  these  words,  and  saw  what  this  ^rl  had  done,  were 
seized  with  fear,  and  none  of  the  rebels  would  have  anything  to 
say  to  the  English  women,  whom  the  Nana  at  first  proposed  to 
give  over  to  the  soldiery.  It  was  Medea  again,  out  without 
her  magic;  Judith  and  Holofemes,  in  the  midst  of  drunken 
carnage ;  Yiiginius  and  his  daughter,  in  the  Roman  Forum  ; 
Tarquin  and  L ucretia.  But  no,  it  was  none  of  these,  for  they 
all  fail  in  the  comparison,  and  that  tender  girl  stands  alone 
in  her  self-devotion — The  British  Soldier's  hioh-minded 
DAUGHTER  Alas!  alas! — so  young,  so  fair,  so  pure — to  have 
died  so  early — ^to  have  perished  thus !  In  the  history  of  India, 
her  name  will  descend  to  the  latest  posterity.  A  hundred  and 
fifiteen  women  and  children  were  imprisoned  with  scarcely  any 
food  for  six  days,  except  gram  and  such  stuff  The  Nana 
ordered  them  to  be  killed.  When  they  learnt  this,  the  ladies 
tore  their  clothes,  and  with  the  shreds  fastened  the  door.  A 
sowar  jumped  over  the  wall,  and  began  the  slaughter;  other 
sowars  came  through  the  doors,  and  all  the  prisoners  were  killed. 
Their  bodies  were  cast  into  the  well.  Twenty-five  women 
and  children  remained  alive  under  the  heap  of  dead  bodies — 
the  women  were  killed,  and  the  children  dashed  against  the 
ground.  The  floor  of  the  apartment  was  clotted  with  gore. 
Portions  of  dresses,  collars,  and  children's  socks,  and  ladies' 
round  hats,  lay  about  saturated  with  blood;  and  in  the 
sword  cuts  on  the  wooden  pillars  of  the  room,  long  and  dark 
hair  was  carried  by  the  edges  of  the  weapons,  and  there  hung 
their  tressea  "  I  often  wish,"  says  a  writer  who  visited  this  room 
upon  the  recapture  of  Cawnpore  by  General  Havelock,  shortly 
afterwards — "  I  often  wish  I  had  never  been  there.  Their  limbs 
may  be  seen  sticking  out  of  the  mass  of  gory  confusion  down  the 
well  into  which  they  were  thrown.  I  picked  up  a  mutilated 
prayer-book.  It  had  lost  the  cover,  but  on  the  fly-leaf  is  written, 
'  For  dearest  mamma,  from  her  affectionate  Tom,  June,  1845.'  The 
Litany,  at  page  38,  is  sprinkled  with  blood  !"  Some  portions  of 
a  diary  written  in  pencil  were  found,  and  it  broke  off  at  the 
day  of  the  massacre,  or  just  before ;  and  a  small  work-box  was 
open,  and  the  things  scattered  about  in  the  midst  of  the  blood. 
General  Neill  compelled  the  high-caste  Sepoys,  whom  he  caught, 
to  wash  up  the  blood,  and  afterwards  hung  them,  by  both  of  which 
acts  they  defiled  themselves  and  lost  their  caste ;  and  the  78th 
Highlmders,  on  their  arrival  at  Cawnpore,  extricated  Qeneral 
Wheel^'s  daughter  from  among  the  mangled  remains,  gently 
removed  the  ringlets  from  her  head,  separated  a  portion  of  them 
for  her  friends  at  home,  and  divided  the  remainder  equally  among 
themselves,  each  man  swearing,  as  he  received  his  share,  that  for 
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eyerj  hair  he  had  received  a  Hindoo  should  die  by  his     

Well  might  Lord  Palmerston  exdaim,  on  the  9th  of  Nov^ooLba^ 
at  Guildhall,  "  Henceforth  the  bravest  soldier  may  think  ii  ■» 
disparagement  to  be  told  that  his  courage  and  his  power  of 
enaurance  are  equal  to  those  of  an  Enghshwomaar' 

The  atrocities  of  the  Nana  Sahib  at  Cawnpore  are,  howew^ 
only  in  keeping  with  his  creed  and  race.  At  the  capture  of  Sms 
by  Timour,  in  1389,  four  thousand  Christiaa  warriors  were  buriad 
alive  by  his  ordera  Their  heads  were  tied  down,  by  cords  ladied 
tightly  round  the  neck  and  under  the  thighs^  so  as  to  bring  the 
face  out  between  the  l^s.  In  this  agonizing  posture  they  wen 
thrown  into  graves,  purposely  left  open  for  a  time  to  proloig 
their  misery.*  After  the  battle  of  Nicopolis,  Bajazet  safe  on  a 
lofty  throne  to  see  the  execution  of  three  hundred  Christiaa 
gentlemen,  pitilessly  murdered  before  his  eyes.  The  meaner  cap* 
tives  were  sold  for  slaves,  and  the  women,  who  had  followed  the 
French  camj^  were  abandoned  to  the  brutality  of  the  Turkidi 
soldiers.f  The  Sultan  Musa^  in  1424,  caused  the  carcases  of 
three  Servian  garrisons  to  be  arraz^d  as  tables,  and  a  feasi 
spread  upon  them,  at  which  he  entertained  the  generals  and 
chief  captains  of  the  Ottoman  army;  and  in  the  memory  of 
many  of  us,  on  the  insurrection  of  the  Greeks  in  Scio,  their 
barbarian  masters  carried  tire  and  sword  throughout  that  flourish* 
ing  island  till  it  was  left  a  desert,  hurrying  away  women  aad 
boys  to  an  infamous  captivity,  and  murdering  youths  and  growB 
men,  till  out  of  120,000  souls  in  the  spring  time,  not  900  were 
left  there  when  the  crops  were  ripe  for  the  sickle.j  In  the  present 
year  the  same  scenes  have  been  repeated  in  India,  and  the  daity 
journals  are  teeming  with  their  horrid  particulars.  We  see  a 
young  girl,  naked,  mounted  upon  a  cart,  paraded  throu^  the 
streets  of  a  city,  subjected  to  the  last  humiliations,  and  torn  lioib 
from  limb  by  gangs  of  black  satyr&§  Give  full  stretch  to  your 
imagination,  sajrs  a  writer  who  had  ¥ritnes8ed  what  he  describes^ 
—think  of  everything  that  is  cruel,  inhuman,  infernal,  and  you 
cannot  then  conceive  anything  so  diabolical  as  what  these  demons 
in  human  form  have  perpetra^ted.  A  man  who  witnessed  thelasi 
massacre  at  Delhi  gives  a  horrid  account  of  it,  stating  that  little 
diildren  were  thrown  up  in  the  air,  and  caught  on  l£e  points  ol 
bayonets,  or  cut  at  as  they  fell  with  tulwar&  One  lady  was 
stripped,  abused,  and  murdered  in  the  most  cruel  manner,  finri 
cutting  ofif  her  breasts*  Another  lady,  who  had  hid  herself  unda 
abridge,  was  treated  in  the  same  manner,  iheia  hacked  to  pieoe^ 
and  her  man^kd  remains  thrown  oat  <m  the  plain.    We  fwxai 

*  Cnufu  "OttomMi  Turks,*  ▼oL  L  pt  74. 

i*  Ibid,  pp.  SO — H  ;  on  the  aathority  of  Froisnari. 
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a  pair  ai  boot%  evidently  tfaoae  of  a  little  child,  with  the  feet  in 
tiiem.  They  had  been  cot  off  just  aboyp  the  ankles.  Children 
were  pot  to  death  and  cut  to  pieces  before  their  parents,  who 
were  laired  to  a  post  or  tree ;  and  pregnant  women  were  violated 
8Dd  ripped  open  before  their  husbands'  faces,  or  flayed  alive,  or 
roasted  over  a  fire,  or  dowly  lacerated  till  they  died.  There  is 
»)  end  of  their  horrible  ingenuity  in  torturing  their  victims. 
Bu^alaws  were  burnt  to  the  groHnd— costly  furniture  broken  and 
deqx>iled — silver  services^  money,  and  jewels  stolen  or  strewed 
about  There  was  nothing  but  fire  and  blood,  ruin,  and  deso- 
lation, and  woe. 

We  in%lit  suppose  that  a  new  era  had  commenced  in  the 
hifltoiy  of  the  wmd,  so  regular  and  peac^ul  has  been  the  course 
of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century.  But  peace  and  prosperity  are 
not  the  rtde  of  life.  The  historian  knows  but  too  well  that  his 
page  reooonts  a  wearisome  catalc^e  of  contest  and  misa^  from 
tlie  first  centuries  to  the  last  Scarcely  a  hundred  years  have 
elapsed  since  the  first  French  Revolution,  whose  enormities 
staggered  the  world ;  not  fifty  since  the  spoliation  of  Poland  by 
Ba«a.  At  the  close  of  the  last  century,  to  select  one  instance 
oat  of  many,  when  the  Russians  took  Oczakoff,  in  1788,  the 
same  scenes  were  enacted.  The  Turks  of  Oczakoff  had,  before 
the  siege,  surprised  a  Russian  village  in  the  vicinity,  and  merd- 
lessly  sUughtered  aU  the  inhabitants.  Potemkin  and  Suwarrow* 
caused  the  Russian  regiments  that  were  to  assault  the  town  to 
be  first  led  throi^h  the  village  as  it  lay  in  ashes,  and  with  its 
sfcreets  still  red  with  the  Uood  of  their  fellow-countrymen.  With 
their  natural,  stubborn,  savage  courage,  thus  inflamed  by  the 
lolling  for  revenge,  the  Russians  advanced  over  the  frozen 
limaa  against  the  least  fortified  side  of  the  city.  Whole  ranks 
wwe  swept  away  by  the  fire  of  the  besieged  ;  but  the  supporting 
oohmiEis  still  came  forward  unflinchingly,  through  musketry  and 
gnq^  ;  four  thousand  Russians  fell,  but  the  survivors  bore  down 
all  resistance,  and  forced  their  way  into  the  city,  where  for  three 
days  they  revelled  in  murder  and  pillage.  No  mercy  was  shown 
to  age  or  sex ;  and  out  of  a  population  and  garris(m  of  forty 
thottBand  human  beings^  only  a  few  hundreds  (chiefly  women  and 
children)  escaped,  whom  the  exertions  of  the  officers  in  the 
Bossira  service  rescued  from  the  indiscriminate  fury  of  the 
aeldiery. 

Mr.  Eton,  who  was  with  Prince  Potemkin  at  Oczakoff,  de* 
8erH>es  a  touching  scene  which  he  witnessed  there,  and  which  he 

*  8>ipmow  WM  the  gooeml  to  idiom  Frinoe  Potemkin  gave  the  laconic  order,— 
'*  Tea  will  teke  IraaiL"  Suwarrow  took  it,  bat  aA  a  oost  of  carnage  and  crime^ 
nnpanlleied  in  the  reoordU  of  ancient  or  modem  war&re.  After  Ids  victories—for 
he  waa  never  defeated— Sawwrow  uaed  to  retire  to  his  tent  and  eiy  like  aohild. 
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cites  as  a  proof  of  the  fortitude  and  resignation,  bordering  on 
apathy,  with  which  the  Turks  bear  evils  of  the  greatest  magni- 
tude. He  says : — "  The  Turkish  women  and  children  (in 
number  about  four  hundred)  who  were  brought  out  of  Oczakoff, 
when  the  city  was  taken,  to  the  head-quarters  of  the  Russian 
army,  were  put  all  together  the  first  night  under  a  tent,  as  no 
better  accommodation  could,  under  the  pressure  of  circumstances, 
be  made  for  them,  though  it  froze  exceedingly  hard,  and  they 
suffered  dreadfully  from  cold  and  nakedness,  and  many  from 
wounds.  As  I  spoke  Turkish,  I  had  the  guard  of  that  part^  and 
the  superintendence  of  them  for  that  night  I  observed  that 
there  reigned  a  perfect  silence  among  them ;  not  one  woman 
weeping  or  lamenting,  at  least  loudly,  though  every  one,  perhaps, 
had  lost  a  parent,  a  child,  or  a  husband.  They  spoke  with  a 
calm  and  firm  voice,  and  'answered  the  questions  I  put  to  them 
apparently  without  agitation.  I  was  astonished,  and  knew  not 
whether  to  impute  it  to  insensibility,  or  the  habit  of  seeing  and 
hearing  of  great  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  or  to  a  patience  and 
resignation  inculcated  by  their  religion ;  and  to  this  day  I  am 
equally  unable  to  account  for  it  One  woman  sat  in  a  silent  and 
remarkably  melancholy  posture,  insomuch  that  I  was  induced  to 
offer  her  some  consolation.  I  asked  her  why  she  did  not  take 
coiurage,  and  bear  misforture  like  a  Mussulman,  as  her  com- 
panions did.  She  answered  in  these  striking  words : — *  /  have 
seen  my  father^  my  husband,  and  my  children  killed  ;  I  have 
only  one  child  Wt!'  'Where  is  it?'  I  asked  her  with  some 
precipitation.  'Merer  she  calmly  said,  and  pointed  to  a  child 
by  her  side,  which  had  just  expired.  I  and  those  with  me  burst 
into  tears,  but  she  did  not  weep  at  alL  I  took  with  me  that 
night  into  my  warm  subterranean  room  as  many  of  those  mise- 
rable women  and  children,  wounded  and  perishing  with  cold,  as 
it  would  contain ;  they  stayed  with  me  twelve  days,  during  all 
which  time  none  of  them  either  complained  aloud,  or  showed 
any  signs  of  excessive  internal  grief,  but  each  told  me  her  story 
(both  young  and  old)  as  of  an  indifferent  person,  without  exclama- 
tion, without  sighs,  without  tears."* 

The  Russians  are  Mongol  Tartars,  and  the  Turks  are  originally 
the  Tartar  descendants  of  the  White  Huns  of  Sogdiana,  or  Bok- 
hara; and  cruelty  is  proper  to  them  both.  JBut  in  the  sad 
tale  just  told  by  Mr.  Eton,  we  see  the  kind-hearted  Saxon,  full  of 
warmth  and  compassion ;  while  the  sublime  apathy  of  the  Turkic 
women  stands  out  in  fine  contrast  to  the  animation,  courage,  and 
tenderness  of  the  English  women  under  similar  circumstances. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  spirit  again  comes  into  view  in  the  following 
incident,  related,  in  a  letter  from  India^  by  a  soldier  of  the  78tb 

•  Cnuy'a  "  Ottoman  Turks,"  vol.  il  p.  2»1. 
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Highlaadera  to  a  relative  in  Perth : — "  We  came  to  a  village  and 
set  it  on  fire — I  saw  nothing  but  flames  around  me.  I  came 
across  a  woman  about  twenty-two  years  of  age,  sitting  over  a 
man  that,  to  all  appearances,  would  not  see  the  day  out  She 
was  wetting  his  lips  with  mst4.  The  fire  was  coming  fast,  and 
the  houses  all  around  were  in  flames.  Not  far  from  this  I  saw 
four  women.  I  ran  up  to  them  and  asked  them  to  come  and 
help  the  sick  man  and  woman  out,  but  they  thought  they  had 
enough  to  do,  and  so  they  had,  poor  things ;  but  to  save  the 
woman  and  dying  man,  I  drew  my  bayonet,  and  told  them  if 
they  did  not,  I  would  kill  them.  They  came,  carried  them  out, 
and  laid  them  under  a  tree.  I  left  them.  The  flames  were  in 
the  clouds.  I  went  to  the  other  side  of  the  village,  and  there 
were  about  one  hundred  and  forty  women  and  about  sixty 
children  all  crying  and  lamenting  at  what  had  been  done.  The 
old  woman  of  that  small  family  that  I  had  previously  taken  out, 
came,  and  I  thought  she  would  have  kissed  the  ground  I  stood 
upon.  I  offered  them  some  biscuits  from  my  rations,"  &c  &c.* 
In  reflecting  on  the  causes  of  so  great  a  calamity  as  that  of  the 
loss  of  one-third  of  an  empire  in  so  short  a  space  of  time,  we  are 
naturally  led  to  inquire  what  was  the  state  of  the  public  mind,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  Government,  both  political  and  military,  at  the 
moment  of  the  outbreak.  Could  it  have  been  prevented  ?  Was  it 
unforeseen  ?  Did  it  happen  without  warning  ?  The  matter  seems 
to  have  had  the  anxious  care  of  the  Government ;  but  the  Com- 
mander-in-Chief took  it  more  easily,  and  was  out  shooting,  far 
firom  the  telegraph.  He  was  at  Umballah  in  March,  and  thence 
went  to  the  hills,  to  Simla.  It  was  known  that  there  had  been 
a  disturbance  at  Barrackpore  and  Berhampore,  and  afterwards 
at  Umballah;  and  night  after  night  isolated  fires  occurred, 
as  early  as  April.  All  were  equally  puzzled  and  confounded  by 
what  tney  saw  and  heard.  People  gossiped  or  laughed ;  and  the 
Commander-in-Chief  was  distracted  by  the  most  opposite  opinions. 
In  short,  nothing  was  done ;  and  Delhi  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  mutineers  before  any  one  was  aware  of  it  There  is  no  doubt 
tiiat  if  a  European  force,  however  weak,  had  been  marched  into 
Delhi  at  the  first  intimation  of  alarm,  that  that  fortress  at  least 
might  have  been  preserved.  The  oflScers  in  command  at  Um- 
ballah were  Queen's  officers ;  there  were  also  some  dragoons  and 
a  battalion  of  infantry  at  Meerut  Had  only  the  wing  of  a  regi- 
mert  been  opposite  the  magazine — ^had  only  a  few  dragoons  been 
on  guard  at  the  bridge  of  boats  on  the  fatal  morning  of  the  1 1th 
of  May,  the  revolt  might  have  been  averted,  if  not  suppressed. 
But  the  chief  military  oversight  was  at  Meerut    At  that  station 

•  The  TinuM,   October  24,  1857—'*  History  of  the   Indian  Mutinies."     This 
derer  ret mm^  occupiei  seTeral  columns  in  two  impretsiona  of  the  paper. 
NO.  IX.— *NEW  SERIES.  £ 
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the  European  forces  were  stronger  than  at  any  in  India ;  but  the 
regiments  of  European  cavalry  and  rifles  and  large  artillery  were 
rendered  ineflScient  by  the  general  in  command.  Even  in  can- 
tonments there  was  no  effective  opposition  made  to  the  first 
beginnings  of  the  revolt ;  the  mutineers  were  allowed  to  depart 
unmolested;  and  the  active  pursuit  that  might  and  ought  to 
have  been  followed  up  to  the  Water-gate  at  Delhi,  was  omitted ; 
the  lucky  moment  was  lost,  and  with  it  was  also  lost  the  whole  of 
the  north-west  provinces  of  Bengal,  Lucknow,  and  the  newly- 
annexed  kingdom  of  Oude.* 

A  panic,  likewise,  was  prevailing  at  the  time,  and  it  certainly 
tended  to  render  all  arrangements  more  difficult  You  could 
believe  no  one.  People  seemed  to  have  lost  the  use  of  their 
senses ;  and  those  whom  you  would  have  implicitly  believed  at 
any  otlier  time,  now  told  the  most  wonderfully  imfounded  stories. 
In  short,  there  was  no  end  of  ccmards.  It  was  impossible  to 
distinguish  truth  from  falsehood — a  palpable  sign  of  moal 
and  intellectual  debility  commonly  observed  on  most  occasions  of 
alarm  and  danger,  whether  social  or  individual  And  there  was 
no  superior  mind,  cool  and  collected,  in  a  position  of  authority 
equal  to  the  emergency.  The  same  want  of  foresight  and  pre- 
caution would  have  lost  London  on  the  10th  of  April,  1848,  as 
it  had  already  lost  the  throne  of  Louis  Philippe  at  Paris  in  the 
preceding  February.f 

One,  and  only  one,  solitary  instance  of  determination  and  tact 
occurred  at  Delhi  at  that  critical  moment}  The  Subahdar  of  the 
guard  on  duty  at  the  magazine  informed  Lieutenant  Willoughby 
and  me  that  the  King  of  Delhi  had  sent  down  word  to  the 
mutineers  that  he  would,  without  delay,  send  scaling-ladders  from 
the  palace  for  the  purpose  of  scaling  the  walls,  and  which  shortly 
after  arrived.  On  the  ladders  being  placed  against  the  wall, 
the  whole  of  our  native  infantry  deserted  by  climbing  up 
the  sloped  sheds  on  the  inside  of  the  magazine,  and 
descending  the  ladders  on  the  outside,  after  which  the  ^nemy 
appeared  in  gre^t  numbers  on  the  top  of  the  walls,  and  on 
whom  we  kept  up  an  incessant  fire  of  grape,  every  round  of 
which  told  well,  as  long  as  a  single  round  remained.      Previous 


•  The  Times,  October  24th,  1857,  p.  8,  sixth  column. 

f  There  are  two  sides  to  every  question.  * '  Let  us  for  a  moment  suppose  ihst; 
the  mutiny  had  at  its  first  outbreak  been  quelled,  subsequent  events  and  diiaclosures 
have  only  proved  to  us  that  the  outbreak  was  premature,  and  that  had  it  been 
overcome  at  the  time,  it  would  probably  have  come  upon  us  at  the  appointed  day 
with  a  force  that  none  of  us  could  have  hoped  to  withstand." — Liter  from  tM 
Engineer  Oficer,  September  28 :  The  Timet^  November  24,  1857.  Because  tbe 
outbreak  was  premature,  it  was  no  reason  for  not  resisting  it  at  the  first.  The 
first  blow  might  have  been  decisive.     Obsfa  in  principiis,  is  a  universal  axiom. 

t  Official  account,  by  Lieutenant  G.  Forrest,  of  the  Ordnance  department. 
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to  the  natives  deserting  nSy  they  hid  the  priming  pouches ;  and 
one  man  in  particular,  Kurreemburkh,  a  durwam,  appeared  to 
keep  up  a  constant  communication  with  the  enemy  on  the  out- 
side, and  keep  them  informed  of  our  situation.  Lieutenant 
Willoughby  was  so  annoyed  at  this  man's  conduct  that  he  gave 
me  an  order  to  shoot  him  should  he  again  approach  the  gate. 

Lieutenant  Baynor,  with  the  other  Europeans,  did  everything 
that  possibly  could  be  done  for  the  defence  of  the  magazine. 
Conductor  Buckley,  aEBisted  only  by  myself,  loaded  and  fired 
die  several  guns  in  rapid  succession,  firmg  at  least  fovur  rounds 
from  each  gun,  and  with  the  same  steadiness  as  if  standing  on 
parade,  although  the  enemy  were  then  some  hundreds  in  num« 
oer,  and  kept  up  a  continual  fire  of  musketry  on  us  within  forty 
or  fifiy  yarda  After  firing  the  last  round.  Conductor  Buckley 
received  a  musket-ball  in  his  arm,  above  the  elbow.  I  at  the 
lame  time  was  struck  in  the  left  hand  by  two  musket-balls^ 
which  disabled  me.  Lieutenant  Willoughby  gave  the  order  for 
firiiig  the  magazine,  which  was  at  once  responded  to  by  Conduc- 
tor Scully  firmg  the  several  traina  The  convulsion  took  place ; 
and  such  as  escaped  from  beneath  the  ruins — and  none  escaped 
imhurt — retreated  through  the  sally-port  on  the  river  face, 
lieutenant  Willoughby  and  I  succeeded  iu  reaching  the  Cash- 
mere-gate. What  became  of  the  other  parties  it  is  impossible 
for  me  to  say.* 

This  spirited  scene  has  had  its  counterpart  on  many  other 
previous  occasions  in  the  art  of  war.  Presence  of  mind  in 
the  midst  of  danger  is  the  chief  attribute  of  an  officer  in  com- 
mand. It  is  that  which  places  him  above  the  crowd,  and  makes 
him  a  distinguished  man.  It  sheds  a  lustre  round  his  name, 
and  emblazons  his  deeds  in  the  annals  of  fame.  Three  hundred 
years  ago,  a  solitary  tow^  resisted  the  Turkish  batteries,  after 
all  the  exterior  defences  had  been  destroyed.t  The  name  of 
the  place  was  Szigrette;  the  date,  1520;  the  commandant's 
name,  Zriny  ;  his  force  reduced  to  not  more  than  six  hundred 
men.      The  Janissaries  advanced  to  the  assault  along  the  bridge 

*  Died,  on  the  10th  of  May  laBt,  of  his  wounds,  in  the  SISth  year  of  his  age^  LieiK 
tenant  George  Dobson  Willoughby,  Bengal  Artillery,  and  Commifwaiy  of  Ordnance 
at  Delhi,  eldest  son  of  the  late  George  Thomas  Railton  Willoughby,  &q.,  of  Bath, 
imd  grandson  of  the  late  Dobson  Willoughby,  Esq.,  of  Belm^  Hampstead.  It 
i>  8U|^poeed  (for  there  is  no  authentic  account)  that  after  his  gallant  devotion  in  the 
defence  and  destruction  of  the  n^agasdne  at  Delhi  (on  the  morning  of  the  10th  of 
Kay  last),  although  bo  desperately  wounded  and  scorched  as  to  be  hardly  recognised, 
be  endeavoured  to  make  b^  escape  to  Meerut  (with  three  or  four  other  officers,  who 
had  joined  him  on  his  way),  but,  exhausted  by  his  wounds,  he  fell  an  easy  victim  to 
some  miscreants  of  a  village^  who  murdered  him  in  his  resisting  their  attempts  to 
plunder  him,  and  whilst  defending  one  of  his  companions. — T?ie  Times,  November 
25th,  1857. 

t  Creasy's  "  CHtoinan  Turks,"  toL  L,  p.  812. 
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that  led  to  the  last  shelter  of  the  defenders.     Zriny  felt  that  his 
hour  was  come.       He  attired  himself  as  if  for  a  festival ;   a 
diamond  clasped  his  plume  to  his  helmet ;  his  falchion,  with  the 
keys  of  the  fortress  and  a  purse  full  of  choice  ducats,  hung  from 
his  glittering  baldrick.      "  He  who  lays  me  out,"  he  exclaimed, 
"  shall  be  paid  for  his  trouble  ;    the  keys  I  surrender  only  with 
my  life  !"      The  banner  of  the  Empire  was  borne  before  him. 
He  descended  to  the  outer  court      The  Turks  were  at  the  gate. 
A  mortar,  heavily  loaded  with  missiles,  was  brought  to  bear 
upon  the  entrance.    As  the  foremost  Janissary  raised  his  axe  to 
break  in  the  door,  the  gates  were  flung  open,  and  Zriny  himself 
•fired  the  mortar.     The  deadly  shower  poured  through  the  assail- 
ants ;    and  amidst  the  smoke,  din,  and  confusion  of  this  unex- 
pected carnage,  Zriny  sprang  forward  sword  in  hand,  followed 
by  his  devoted  few.      Six  hundred  Magyar  sabres  drank  deeply 
of  Turkish  blood  on  that  fatal  day.     Zriny,  fighting  to  the  last^ 
fell  pierced  with  two  musket-balls  through  his  body,  and  an 
arrow-wound  in  his  head.      The  Ottomans,  with  a  shout  of 
^' Allah'"  at  his  fall,  pressed  into  the  citadel,  fired  the  place,  and 
began  the  plunder.      The  fire  caught  a  train,  purposely  laid  by 
Zriny  from  the  entrance  to  the  magazine,  which  instantly  ex- 
ploded, and  destroyed  three  thousand  of  the  destroyers  along 
with  the  battlements  and  walls  of  the  fortress.      Solyman  the 
Magnificent,  who  had  set  himself  down  before  Szigrette  in  full 
expectation  of  success,  had  died  during  the  siege.     He  lay  staik 
^nd  cold  in  his  tent,  while  the  trumpets  flourished  aloud  the* 
note  of  victory,  and  the  flag  of  earthly  pageantry  waved  in  vain 
above  his  senseless  corpse.     The  world  and  its  glories  had  closed 
above  the  career  of  one  who  had  shaken  the  powers  of  Christen- 
"dom  to  their  centre,  and  who  had  owned  the  obedience  of  all 
the  most  celebrated  cities  of  biblical  and  classical  history,  except 
Rome,  Syracuse,  and  Persepolis.      The  Tigris,  the  Tanais,  the 
Borysthenes,  the  Danube,  the   Hebrus,   and    the  Ilyssus,  had 
Tolled  their  waters  within  the  shadow  of  the  Horse-tails.     But 
a  change  had  passed  across  the  spirit  of  the  dream ;  the  pomp 
was  over,  and  both  Zriny  and   Solyman  were  numbered  witn 
the  dead.* 

The  morning  broke  clear  and  bright  over  the  plains  of  Hin- 
dostan,  the  day  after  the  first  thrilling  atrocities  at  Delhi,  and 

*  The  fall  of  Szigrette  snggested  to  the  mighty  Byron  the  idea  of  hia  highly 
animated  poem,  "  The  Siege  of  Corinth  :"— 

"  'Tis  fir'd ! 
Spire,  vaults,  the  shrine,  the  spoil,  the  slain, 
Tiie  turban'd  yictors,  and  the  Christian  band ; 
All  that  of  living  or  dead  remain, 
Hurl'd  on  high  with  her  shiver'd  fane. 
In  one  wild  roar  expired !" 
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the  city  of  the  Moguls  outwardly  appeared  as  serene  as  it  had 
done  the  day  before.  Nothing  betokened  the  change  that  had 
occurred  within  its  walls ;  and  none,  save  a  few  wandering  and 
dispirited  outcasts,  guessed  the  heavy  blow  that  had  been  struck 
at  our  Anglo-Indian  empire,  the  name  and  prestige  of  England. 
"  We  started  from  Delhi/'  says  one  writer,  "  with  five  ladies  and 
four  officers  besides  myself;  but  afterwards  in  our  wanderings  fell 
in  with  two  sergeants'  wives  and  two  little  children,  with  two  more 
officers  and  a  merchant ;  so  altogether,  on  coming  into  Meerut, 
we  were  about  seventeen  souls.  Oh,  great  Heaven !  to  think 
of  the  privations  we  endured,  and  the  narrow  escapes  we  had ! 
We  used  to  ford  streams  at  night,  and  then  walk  on  slowly 
in  our  dripping  dothes,  lying  down  to  rest  every  half-hour;  for 
some  of  the  ladies  were  wounded,  and  all  so  fatigued  and  worn 
out  they  could  scarcely  move.  Had  we  been  by  ourselves,  we 
should  have  made  a  dash  for  Meerut  at  once ;  but  having  these 
unfortunate  women  with  us,  what  could  we  do  ?  Sometimes  we 
heard  the  villagers  combining  to  murder  us,  and  the  whole  time 
were  in  dread  of  being  pursued  and  killed  by  the  mutineers  from 
Delhi  At  one  time  we  were  attacked  by  the  villagers,  and  robbed 
of  everything  we  possessed :  had  we  not  had  the  ladies  with  us, 
we  would  have  fought  for  it^  and  sold  our  lives  dearly,  instead  of 
quietly  giving  up  our  arms  as  we  did ;  for  we  had  a  few  blunt 
swords  among  us,  with  one  double-barrelled  gun."  A  lady,  writing 
of  her  husband,  says — "  He  found  it  was  all  over  with  him,  and  so 
he  rode  off,  and  got  into  a  jungle,  where  he  stayed  a  great  part 
of  the  day.  A  groom,  who  had  got  his  mare  at  a  village,  tried 
to  betray  him ;  so  he  rode  off  again.  Only  fancy  how  dreadful 
it  was  for  him,  wandering  about  in  the  heat  of  the  day,  not 
knowing  where  to  go,  and  begging  for  a  little  water,  or  drinking 
it  out  of  the  little  streams,  he  was  so  thirsty."  "  As  we  were 
getting  into  the  boats,"  writes  a  third,  "  we  saw  the  Sepoys  plun- 
dering the  Treasiuy.  On  reaching  a  place  about  three  miles  below 
Fyzabad,  we  met  some  mutineers.  There  were  800  or  900  of 
them.  About  100  of  them  fired  on  us  when  we  were  100  yards 
off.  We  pushed  off  to  the  opposite  bank  of  the  Ganges,  and 
got  on  an  island  among  some  jhow  fields.  The  mutineers  got 
into  dingies  and  followed  us.  There  were  about  thirty  or  forty 
yards  of  water  between  us.  The  major  was  drowned."  A  fourth 
writer  states : — "  There  was  a  small  deep  river  behind  the  house, 
and  beyond  the  river  a  jungle  of  cypress  and  brushwood.  Some 
escaped  by  the  ford.  I  came  up  with  a  lady  struggling  to  get  on 
with  her  little  child  in  her  arms-^a  girl  two  and  a  half  years  old — 
and  her  husband  with  her,  carrying  a  boy  about  six  months  old. 
I  took  the  child  from  her  arms,  and  with  the  aid  of  a  quarter- 
inaster-sergeant^  got  it  safe  and  sound,  ^  three  escaping  un- 
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scathed  through  the  fearful  shower  of  bullets  sent  after  us  as  we 
crossed  the  river  and  hid  ourselves  in  the  friendly  jungle.  The 
father  and  mother,  with  the  baby,  were  killed." 

"  The  Nana  Sahib  declared,  *  We  never  deceive  ;  if  we  do,  God 
will  judge.'  The  General  said,  *  If  you  intend  to  deceive  me, 
kill  me  at  once ;  I  have  no  arms.'  The  Nana  replied,  *  I  will 
not  deceive  you  ;  rely  on  us.  I  will  supply  you  with  food,  &c., 
and  convey  you  to  Allahabad.^  On  this  the  General  went  inside 
the  entrenchment,  and  consulted  with  the  soldiera  They 
said,  'There's  no  reliance  to  be  placed  on  natives — ^they 
will  deceive  you ;'  a  few  said,  '  Trust  them  ;  it  is  better  to  do  sa' 
On  this  the  General  returned,  and  said,  *  I  agree  to  your  terms. 
See  us  away  as  far  as  Futtehpore  ;  thence  we  can  get  easily  to 
Allahabad.'  The  reply  was,  *  No,  sir  ;  I  will  see  you  all  safe  to 
Allahabad.'  On  this,  twenty  boats  were  ordered  with  covers  to 
them.  When  the  Nana  saw  all  was  settled,  he  said,  *  Don't  let 
the  treasure  be  taken;  send  that  to  me.'    The  General  said, 

*  You  may  have  the  money  ;'  there  were  three  lacs  in  cash  at 
this  time.  The  Nana  said,  *  You  breakfast  on  board  the  boats 
at  ten  A.M.  to-morrow,  and  dine  on  board,  and  leave  the  entrench- 
ment clear  by  eleven  A.M.'  The  General  assented  to  this.  They 
were  all  ready,  when  a  message  from  the  Nana  came,  saying, 

*  The  boats  will  not  be  ready  to-day  ;  you  must  leave  to-morrow ; 
leave  in  the  evening.'  The  General  said,  *  I  wont  leave  at  nighty 
as  you  may  play  us  false.'  The  Nana  said,  *  Very  well ;  leave 
at  four  P.M.'  On  the  following  day,  the  Nana  took  away  all  the 
treasure.  At  this  time  the  delay  again  took  place  in  their 
departure ;  all  the  ladies  and  children  were  dressed  and  ready. 
The  General  asked  the  Nana,  '  Are  all  our  servants  to  go  with 
us,  or  do  you  supply  us  with  servants  V  The  reply  was,  *  Yes.' 
On  the  following  day,  though  suspicions  were  entertained  of  the 
faith  of  the  Nana's  party,  still  they  hoped  all  was  right.  The 
Nana  sent  on  Sunday  to  say  the  servants  were  not  to  go,  as  the 
ladies  and  women  could  look  after  themselves.  On  this  being 
heard,  they  were  all  alarmed.  At  seven  A.M.  the  mutineers  sur- 
rounded the  entrenchment, and  all  the  Englishmen  in  their  power; 
the  servants  ran  away  and  were  cut  down ;  a  few  escaped ;  all 
were  alarmed.  The  rebels  reached  (?^  the  entrenchments,  and 
said,  '  Come  to  the  boats ;  all  is  ready.'  Ladies  and  chUdren 
were  sent  on  elephants,  dhoolies,  &c.,  and  the  men  marched  to 
the  river,  and  then  embarked  on  the  boats.  When  they  all  saw 
food  prepared  and  all  comfortable,  they  were  delighted.  When 
a  few  had  gone  on  board,  and  others  were  waiting  to  embark  on 
the  river-side,  a  gun  opened  on  them  with  canister  (this  gun  and 
others  had  been  masked);  one  boat  took  fire,  and  then  another 
gun  opened,  and  four  boats  were  fired ;  on  this^  those  who  escaped 
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the  fire  jumped  into  the  water.  The  Sepoys  also  fired  muskets ; 
the  Sowars  entered  the  water  on  horseback,  and  cut  numbers 
down.  Fifteen  boatloads  of  English  were  massacred;  one 
hundred  and  eight  women  and  children  escaped  this  massacre, 
but  many  of  them  were  wounded.  The  Nana  said,  '  Don't  kill 
these;  put  them  in  prison.'  The  boat  containing  General 
Wheeler  and  other  ladies  and  gentlemen  got  off  for  twenty-two 
nules,  when  they  were  seized  by  the  Zemindars  of  Joagnuhar, 
aad  had  their  hands  tied  behind  them,  and  were  taken  back  to 
the  Nana.  Mrs.  Read,  Thomas  Green  way,  Mrs.  Kirkpatrick,  Mrs. 
U'Kenzie,  and  Captain  M'Kenzie,  and  Dr.  Harris,  and  several 
Europeans,  were  among  the  party.  The  Nana  was  much  pleased. 
Owing  to  the  General's  old  age,  he  said, '  Loosen  his  arm&'  Hoolar 
Smg,  kotwal  of  Cawnpore,  said,  '  Don't  do  so.'  The  Nana  said, 
'TalLe  them  to  the  guard,  and  let  the  others  remain  where  they 
are.'  One  Sepoy  and  Sowar  killed  each  an  European.  Dr, 
Harris  was  wounded  with  two  balls,  and  then  addressed  the 
rebels — *  Shoot  me,  or  kill  me;  my  countrymen  will  revenge  my 
death  before  long.'  Two  Sowars  then  cut  him  down,  and  he 
iied."—The  Times,  October  16,  1857. 

The  treachery  at  Cawnpore  is  an  instance  of  the  Mohammedan 
character  towards  friend  and  foe.  After  Selim  the  Terrible  had 
entered  Cairo,  in  1517,  without  opposition,  and  the  garrison  which 
he  placed  in  it  had  been  slain  to  a  man  by  the  indomitable 
Touman  Bey,  he  endeavoured  to  retake  it  with  some  of  his  best 
troops.  A  street  fight  ensued,  but  the  Mamelukes  retained 
possession  of  the  placa  Selim  then  proclaimed  an  amnesty  to  such 
of  the  Mamelukes  as  would  surrender.  On  the  faith  of  this 
promise,  eight  hundred  of  the  chief  Mamelukes  surrendered 
themselves,  or  were  given  up  by  the  citizens.  Selim  had  them 
all  beheaded,  and  then  ordered  a  general  massacre  of  all  the 
inhabitants  of  Cairo.  50,000  human  beings  are  said  to  have 
perished  in.  this  atrocious  butchery.  One  of  the  titles  of  the 
ooltans  is  that  of  the  '^  Man-slayer,"  to  this  day.  It  is  a  canon 
law  of  their  policy  to  destroy  their  nearest  kin  on  mounting 
the  throne — a  prerogative  they  have  exercised  to  the  fuu 
without  scruple  or  reserve.  Amurath  IV.  is  reckoned  to  have 
pat  to  death  100,000  human  beings  in  his  short  reign,  from  1623 
to  1640.  He  once  ordered  a  party  of  dancing  women  to  be 
seized  and  drowned;  and  at  another  time  he  ordered  the 
batteries  to  open  on  a  boat  full  of  females  passing  along  the 
Bosphorus,  too  near  to  the  walls  of  the  seraglio.  It  was  his 
&vourite  maxim,  that  "  vengeance  grows  grey,  but  not  decrepit" 
Von  Hammer  gives  a  long  list  of  the  confidential  oflBcers  put 
to  death  by  Solyman  the  Great;  and  it  is  even  stated  by  Turkish 
historians,  that  he  inveigled  his  own  son  into  the.  royal  paviliga 
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on  purpose  to  have  him  bowstrung  by  surprise,  and  that,  be- 
coming impatient  at  the  long- continued  struggle  between  the 
Mutes  and  his  victim,  he  himself  also  looked  in  on  the  horrible 
scene,  and  instigated  them  to  the  more  speedy  despatch  of  their 
work.  A  similar  story  is  related  of  Selim  I.,  who  witnessed 
from  an  adjoining  chamber  the  murder  of  his  brothers,  whom 
he  had  kidnapped  for  that  purpose.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  at  Cairo,  in  1811,  by  Mehemet  Ali,  and  that  of  the 
Janissaries  at  Constantinople,  by  Mahmoud  II.,  in  1826,  were 
both  of  them  acts  of  the  vilest  treachery.  So  that  the  massacre 
at  Cawnpore  has  nothing  extraordinary  in  it,  but  is  in  strict  keep- 
ing with  the  true  spirit  of  the  race. 

Upwards  of  twelve  centuries  have  elapsed  since  the  contest 
between  the  Crescent  and  the  Cross  first  began  its  mortal  and 
obdurate  strife.  The  years  of  the  Hegira  are  fast  running  out; 
the  last  sands  of  its  hour-glass  are  almost  drained  away ;  and 
yet  the  fatal  four  hundred  years  from  the  taking  of  Constantinople 
nave  already  passed  their  close,  and  the  Turkish  and  Christian 
prophecies  respecting  their  awful  accomplishment  remain  un- 
fulfilled. The  green  flag  of  the  Prophet  waves  above  the  Sublime 
Porte,  and  the  illustrious  line  of  the  Osmanlis  presides  at 
Istamboul.*  Severe  as  have  been  the  Turkish  reverses,  both  by 
land  and  sea,  for  the  last  two  hundred  and  seventy  years,  and 
greatly  as  have  been  curtailed  the  frontiers  of  Turkey  in  Europe 
in  the  course  of  that  long  period,  the  Ottoman  Princes  neverthe- 
less continue  to  hold  the  key  of  Europe  in  their  hands,  and  to 
guard  the  passage  of  the  Bosphorus  with  jealous  pertinacity. 
The  spirit  of  Islamism  breathes  in  the  desecrated  sanctuary  of 
St.  Sophia,  is  proclaimed  by  the  muezzin  from  the  tops  of  their 
loftiest  minarets  and  mosques,  and  is  exhibited  in  the  sanguinary 
and  accursed  tempers  of  the  Mohammedan  Sepoys  or  their  mis- 
creant chiefs,  such  as  Nana  Sahib.  The  hard  struggle  begun  by 
Charles  Martel,  at  Tours,  in  732,  and  by  Leo  the  Isaurian  with 
his  Greek  fire,  in  716,  still  goes  on;  and  it  has  at  length  de- 
volved on  British  valour  to  cany  on  the  same  deeds  of  arms  in 
India  at  the  present  day,  as  those  which  once  so  effectually 
routed  the  Mohammedans  before  Vienna,  in  1520;  before  the 
little  fortress  of  Malta,  so  gallantly  defended  by  La  Vallete,  in 
1565;  and  before  the  fleets  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  at  Lepanto, 
in  1571.     In  this  light,  the  re-capture  of  Delhi,  stained  as  it  has 

♦  "  Que  dxahlefaire  de  Constantinople  f*  said  Joseph  of  Austria  to  Catherine  of 
Bussia,  joking  over  their  plot  for  the  destruction  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  while  at 
Batchiserai,  or  at  the  Gulf  of  Atkiar,  the  modem  Sebastopol,  in  1787.  **  What 
shall  we  do  with  those  poor  devils  the  Turks  ?"  The  royal  joke  is  as  good  as  ever; 
for  Constantinople  is  seventy  years  older  than  it  was  then,  and,  in  spite  of  so  many 
Russian  treaties  to  the  contrary,  the  Turks  are  at  this  moment  the  faithful  allies  of 
tlM  Western  Powers. 
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been  with  the  blood  of  heroes,  among  whom  is  the  distinguished 
Nicholson,  who  fell  in  the  assault,  assumes  a  character  of  renown 
far  beyond  that  of  the  contest  itself,  and  commensurate  only  with 
the  records  of  the  Christian  and  civilized  world.  Other  sieges  may 
have  been  more  famous  for  their  strategy  and  skill,  but  none  more 
important  than  this  in  a  moral,  a  religious,  and  a  political  point 
of  view.  It  is  a  crisis  in  the  course  of  events — a  turning-point 
ia  the  order  of  affairs.  Barbarism  must  not  gain  or  hold  the  as- 
cendant. The  intelligence,  the  science,  and  the  prowess  of  England, 
as  well  as  of  Europe,  must  not  succumb — no,  not  for  an  hour — ^to 
the  black  races  of  mankind,  the  acknowledged  ignorance,  brutality, 
and  inferiority  of  the  Asiatic  hordes. 

"A  portion  of  our  troops  had  escaladed  the  bastion  walls  close 
to  the  gate ;  others  had  scrambled  up  two  large  breaches  in  the 
walls  and  bastion  near  the  Treasury.  The  remainder  had  entered 
at  the  gate  it«elf,  which  had  been  blown  open  by  one  of  our 
officers.  The  latter  was  really  the  hazardous  duty  of  the  day, 
and  was  most  gallantly  performed,  though  in  broad  dayUght. 
The  explosion  party  consisted  of  Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld, 
of  our  corps,  a  few  sappers,  and  a  bugler  of  her  Majesty's  52nd. 
On  their  nearing  the  gate  they  found  it  slightly  open,  with  a 
number  of  muskets  protruding  at  the  opening.  They  were 
received  with  a  volley,  which  killed  and  wounded  a  number. 
Still,  however,  they  advanced,  and  fixed  their  powder  bags  on  to 
the  gate.  Sergeant  Carmichael,  of  the  Sappers,  tried  to  light 
the  portfire  attached  to  the  bags,  but  was  shot  dead  in  the 
attempt.  After  him  Sergeant  Bumess,  of  the  Sappers,  tried,  but 
fell,  pierced  with  three  bullets.  After  Sergeant  Burness,  Salkeld 
tri^  but  fell  into  the  ditch,  shot  in  the  leg,  which  is  broken,  and 
in  the  arm,  which  has  been  amputated.  Sergeant  Smith,  of  the 
Sappers,  tried  next,  and  he  and  Home  between  them  happily 
succeeded  without  a  wound.  Seeing  the  portfire  well  a-light,  the 
whole  party  jumped  into  the  ditch,  and  the  enemy,  little  dreaming 
of  what  had  been  done,  continued  firing  till  the  explosion  took 
place,  so  you  may  fancy  what  effect  it  took.  Twenty  of  the 
mutineers  strewed  the  road  inside  the  gate,  not  one  of  whom 
would  it  have  been  possible  to  recognise,  and  this  was  the  first 
sight  that  met  my  eyes  at  the  gate.  Little  wonder  that  Donald 
refused  to  move ;  however,  finally,  he  did,  and  got  as  far  as  the 
centre  of  the  main  guard,  beyond  which  nothing  would  urge 
him.  It  was  perfect  agony  keeping  my  seat,  and  I  would  have 
given  worlds  to  dismount — but  walking  was  out  of  the  question ; 
It  was  anything  but  an  agreeable  fix  to  be  in.  I  felt  how  per- 
fectly useless  I  was,  and  being  the  only  mounted  man  there  in 
the  open  space,  fully  accounted  for  the  number  of  bullets  whistling 
past  my  ears.    There  was  no  help  for  it^  so  I  had  to  make  my 
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way  back  to  camp  as  I  best  could,  fully  convinced  of  my  own 
folly.  You  may  imagine  I  had  done  neither  leg  nor  ankle  much 
good  by  the  tnp,  and  I  had  not  many  opportunities  of  seeing 
Sie  remadnder  of  the  operations.  We  progressed  slowly  after 
this  for  two  days ;  but  having  obtained  possession  of  the  magazine, 
containing  about  130  guns,  there  could  no  longer  be  much  doubt 
as  to  the  result.  The  enemy,  who  had  hitherto  so  stoutly  resisted 
us,  was  losing  heart,  though  he  had  succeeded  in  beating  us  back 
with  loss  and  kept  us  at  bay  at  two  or  three  points.  Daily  and 
nightly  large  numbers  continued  to  leave  the  city  till  the  20tlv 
when  we  found  ourselves  in  perfect  possession,  and  the  entire  city 
evacuated.  Immediately  on  receiving  news  of  the  evacuation,  I 
started  for  the  palace.  You  can  have  no  conception  of  the  scene 
of  confusion — Riflemen,  Goorkhas,  Sikhs,  and  Punjabees  quar- 
relling over  their  plunder,  and  such  plunder  to  quarrel  about  I 
Old  counterpanes,  dirty  blankets,  tin  and  copper  pots  and  pans, 
Sepoys'  red  coats,  baskets,  papers,  packets  of  tinsel,  bottles 
of  rose  water  and  otto  of  roses  lying  here,  there,  and  everywhere, 
and  the  whole  place  in  a  state  of  squalor  and  wretchedness  passing 
all  description.  On  turning  into  the  garden  in  front  of  Douglas's 
stables  I  found  myself  alone.  I  cannot  tell  you  what  a  scene  of 
desolation  presented  itself  to  my  eyes.  The  garden  had  been  an 
encamping  ground  of  the  Sepoys,  and  everything  bore  witness  to 
its  having  been  deserted  in  hot  haste.  The  tents  were  still 
standing,  but  it  seemed  as  if  everybody  had  taken  his  armful 
out  of  the  boxes,  and,  without  caring  for  what  might  drop,  had 
made  the  best  of  his  way  out  of  the  place.  The  stillness,  too,  after 
the  noise  and  riot  that  I  had  just  quitted,  was  really  appalling, 
and  I  stood  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs  stupified  as  if  with  a  heat^ 
atmosphere,  and  unable  to  move.  I  was  roused  by  hearing  three 
cheers  from  the  apartments  above  me.  .  .  .  We  have  captured 
the  King,  his  two  sons  and  grandson — the  three  last  (among 
whom  was  Mirza  Mogul  Bey)  were  most  deservedly  shot  before 
they  were  brought  into  the  city,  where  their  bodies  were  exposed 
in  the  Chandney  Chouk."*— The  Times,  Nov.  24,  1857. 

*  Another  account : — "  The  gallantry  with  which  the  explosion  party,  under 
Lieutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  performed  the  desperate  duty  of  blowing  up  the 
Cashmere- gate,  in  broad  daylight,  will,  I  feel  sure,  be  held  to  justify  me  in  making 
special  mention  of  it.  The  party  was  composed,  in  addition  to  the  two  officers 
named,  of  the  following  : — Sei^eants  John  Smith  and  A.  B.  Carmichael,  and  Cor- 
poral Burgess,  Sappers  and  Miners ;  Bugler  Hawthorne,  her  Majesty's  52nd ;  14 
native  Sappers  and  Miners,  10  Punjab  ditto,  musters  covered  l)y  the  fire  of  her 
Majesty's  60th  Bifles.     The  party  advanced  at  the  double  towards  the  Cashmere* 

Ste.  Lieutenant  Home,  with  Sergeants  Smith  and  Carmichael,  and  Havildar 
ahor,  all  the  Sappers  leading  and  carrying  the  powder- bags,  followed  by  Lientd- 
naut  Salkeld,  Corporal  Burgess,  and  a  portion  of  the  remainder  of  the  party.  The 
advanced  party  reached  the  gateway  unhurt,  and  found  that  part  of  the  drawbridge 
had  been  destroyed ;  but  passing  across  the  precarious  footway  supplied  by  the 
remaining  beams,  they  proceeded  to  lodge  their  powder- bags  against  the  gate.     Xfat 
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There  can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  result  The  personal  feats  of 
arms  are  the  firstfruits  of  eventual  success.  One  British  soldier 
drives  twenty  Sepoys  before  him  ;  five  hundred  or  five  thousand 
bayonets,  under  the  victorious  Havelock,  utterly  rout  and  disperse 
as  many  tens  of  thousands  of  the  enemy.  Taught  by  ourselves, 
the  Sepoys  are  only  good  soldiers  so  long  as  they  repeat  the 
lessons  they  have  been  taught  They  have  no  power  of  them- 
selves to  do  more  than  thia  They  are  deficient  in  the  first 
principles  of  action,  by  which  much  is  accomplished  by  a  few 
manoeuTres,  and  everything  is  worked  out  upon  a  well-digested 
plan,  altered  and  adapted  on  the  spur  of  the  moment  to  the 
change  of  circumstances,  instantly  discerned  by  the  ready  eye  of 
genius,  and  thoroughly  understood  by  the  practised  hand  of 
science.  We  are  witnessing,  upon  a  vast  arena,  the  demonstra- 
tion of  the  great  theorem  that  knowledge  is  power,  and  that 
personal  and  national  ascendancnr  depend,  not  upon  the  amount 
of  brute  force,  but  upon  the  wisaom,  fortitude,  and  justice  of  the 
people  by  whom  they  are  displayed 
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FBANCE. 

KOTBS  OF  A  VISIT  MADE  IN  THB  YBAB  1866. 

BT  JOHir  T.  ABLn)GE,  M.B.,  A.B.  (LOND.), 

Xember  of  the  Boyal  College  of  PbrnoianB  of  London ;  formerly  Beeident  Medical  OfDcer  of 
St.  Luke's  Hospital*  London. 

{Ccntifwed  from  Vol  x.  page  775.) 

Venice  possesses  two  public  asylums — ^viz.,  one  for  males, 
(xxjupying  the  small  islet  of  St.  Servilio,  a  short  distance  from 
the  city;  and  the  other  for  females,  situated  at  one  extremity  of 
the  town,  and  forming  a  department  of  the  large  civil  hospital. 

vicket  was  Ofiexi,  and  through  it  the  enemy  kept  up  a  heavy  fire  upon  them.  Ser* 
gBuii  Carmichael  was  killed  while  laying  his  powder-bag,  Havildar  Mahor  being 
It  tiie  same  time  woonded.  The  powder  being  laid,  the  advanced  party  slipped 
down  into  tEe  ditch  to  allow  the  firing  party,  under  Lieutenant  Salkald,  to  peziorm 
iti  duty.  While  endeavouring  to  fire  the  charge,  Lieutenant  Salkeld  waa  shot 
through  the  arm  and  leg,  and  handed  over  the  slow  match  to  Corporal  Burgess, 
wiM>  fell  mortally  wounded  just  as  he  had  successfully  accomplished  the  oneroua 
duty.  Havildar  Tilluh  Sing,  of  the  Sikhs,  was  wounded,  and  RamloU,  Snepoy  of  tho 
Bune  corps,  was  killed  during  this  part  of  the  operation.  The  demolition  being 
iboet  sucoessfnl.  Lieutenant  Home,  happily  not  wounded,  caused  the  bugler  to 
lovnd  the  regimental  call  of  l^e  52nd,  as  the  signal  for  the  advancing  columns. 
Fearing  that  amid  the  noise  of  the  assault  the  soimds  might  not  be  heard,  he  had 
tlie  call  repeated  three  times,  when  the  troops  advanced  and  carried  the  gateway 
idth  complete  success.  I  feel  certain  that  a  simple  statement  of  this  devoted  ana 
cbrioas  deed  will  suffice  to  stamp  it  as  one  of  the  noblest  on  record  in  nulitarp 
mborj.  The  perfect  success  contributed  most  materially  to  the  brilliant  result  of 
tbe  day,  and  Xdeutenants  Home  and  Salkeld,  with  their  gallant  subordinate  Euro- 
peans and  natives,  will,  I  doubt  not,  receive  the  rewards  which  valour  before  the 
mmj  m>  distingiiiabed  as  thein  has  entitled  them  to." 
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The  origin  of  both  of  these  institutions  or  the  insane  is  compara- 
tively very  recent  No  State  provision  was  made  for  the  insane 
poor  until  1802,  when  Ludovico  Manin,  the  last  Doge  of  Venice, 
gave  by  will  a  sum  of  55,000  ducats  for  their  maintenance,  under 
the  direction  of  the  brethren  (Padri  Ospitalieri)  of  St  John 
the  Divine  (S.  Giovanni  di  Dio),  popularly  known  in  Italy  as 
the  "  Fate-bene-Fratelli."  Prior,  indeed,  to  that  date— from  the 
year  1737 — a  few  patients  belonging  to  the  upper  classes  of 
citizens  had  been  committed  to  the  care  of  the  brethren, 
at  the  expense  of  their  families,  and  in  1797  had  reached  30 
in  number.  But  the  charge  of  such  patients  remained  only 
subordinate  to  the  general  purpose  of  the  institution  as  a  military 
hospital ;  and  it  was  not  till  after  Manin's  munificent  bequest  was 
received  that  the  care  and  treatment  of  those  mentally  disordered 
became  a  primary  object  with  the  benevolent  monks,  and  that 
an  asylum  for  the  insane  of  Venice  rose  into  existence. 

In  1822,  the  increasing  number  of  lunatics  in  the  monastic 
institution  at  St  Servilio  induced  the  authorities  to  seek  further 
accommodation  elsewhere ;  when  the  ancient  hospice  of  the 
mendicants  connected  with  the  great  civil  hospital  of  St.  John 
and  St  Paul,  within  the  city,  was  selected,  and,  by  various  altera- 
tions and  additions,  fitted  for  their  reception. 

Soon  after  the  institution  of  this  second  asylum,  it  was  judged 
expedient  to  retain  refractory  and  noisy  cases  at  St.  Servilio,  and 
to  transfer  the  quiet,  convalescent,  and  the  imbecile  to  the  esta- 
bUshment  in  the  city.  As  yet  the  monks  had  admitted  both 
male  and  female  patients  under  their  care ;  however,  in  1834,  it 
was  resolved  to  separate  the  sexes,  and  to  locate  the  males  in 
St  Servilio,  and  the  females  in  the  city  asylum.  This  scheme 
was  carried  out  in  the  following  year,  and  is  still  adhered  to.  In 
each  asylum  two  classes  are  received — viz.,  paupers  and  pensioners. 

We  shall  commence  with  a  description  of  the  asylum  for  the 
female  sex,  of  which  we  have,  thanks  to  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  of  M.  Pelt,  the  able  chief  physician,  ample  details 
both  of  its  structure  and  management 

The  Venetian  asylum  for  female  lunatics  is  situated  at  one 
extremity  of  Venice,  bordered  on  the  north  side  by  the  Lagoon ; 
on  the  west,  by  the  wide  canal  "  de'  Mendicanti ;"  on  the  south,  by 
the  General  Hospital  and  the  Chapel ;  and  on  the  east,  by  a  narrow 
street  of  adjoining  houses.  In  position,  therefore,  it  is  much  con- 
fined ;  and  the  only  prospect  from  it  is  on  the  north  side,  extend- 
ing over  the  Lagoon  to  the  mainland  and  its  distant  mountain 
chain. 

As  before  intimated,  the  building  was  originally  destined  for 
an  asylum  for  aged  and  infirm  mendicants,  and  has  only  of  late 
years  been  converted  to  its  present  purpose.    According  to  the 
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prevailing  system  of  construction  of  Italian  public  institutions, 
it  is  so  built  as  to  enclose  a  square  court,  with  a  covered  arcade 
ranning  round  it :  and  is  of  three  stories.  The  basement  is  occu- 
pied by  the  offices  of  the  physician ;  the  visiting-room ;  the 
work-room;  the  refectory  or  dining-room;  the  "spinning''  or 
weaving-room ;  a  dormitory  for  epileptics,  one  for  melancholic, 
and  one  for  demented  patients ;  by  the  bath-room,  the  kitchen 
of  the  infirmary,  and  store-rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are — the 
large  dormitory,  partially  subdivided  into  three  rooms  for 
maniacal  patients ;  the  dormitory  for  monomaniacs,  the  infirmary, 
and  the  apartments  set  apart  for  the  class  of  pensioners,  and 
reached  by  a  distinct  staircase.  On  the  floor  above  are  other 
dormitories — one  for  the  reception  and  observation  of  new  cases 
prior  to  their  distribution,  and  another  for  the  most  refractory 


The  central  court-yard  is  the  only  available  space  for  exercise, 
except  a  garden  situated  at  some  distance  from  the  asylum,  and 
therefore  little  available  for  general  or  frequent  use.  In  the 
centre  of  the  court  is  a  fountain  of  good  water.  The  court  was 
paved,  but  not  in  a  satisfactory  state.  The  surrounding  corridor, 
supported  upon  columns,  had  a  pleasing  appearance,  and  afforded 
a  welcome  shady  walk  in  hot  weather.  It  is  beautifully  paved 
with  a  sort  of  concrete,  common  in  the  country,  composed  of 
fragments  of  marble  rolled  and  fixed  into  some  kind  of  cement^ 
which  becomes  very  hard,  and  has  a  fine,  smooth  surface.  The 
floor  of  this  arcade  is  unfortunately — so  far  as  concerns  feeble 
patients — elevated  between  1  foot  and  18  inches  above  the  level 
of  the  central  court,  and  thus  forms  an  awkward  and  dangerous 
step.  The  roof  of  the  arcade  constituted  a  promenade  to  the  first 
floor — little  available,  however,  to  the  inmates,  from  being  too 
dangerous. 

The  work-room,  which  also  serves  at  other  times  as  an  amuse- 
ment-room, is  of  considerable,  although  of  insufficient  size  for 
the  number  of  patients  daily  resorting  to  it.  It  is  bare  of  orna- 
ment, and  dull  from  the  height  of  the  windows  al)ove  the  ground, 
and  from  their  being  closed  by  Venetian  shutters,  reaching  two 
feet  from  the  bottom.  Adjoining  it  is  the  "  spinning-room^' 
(Filanda),  so  called  because  the  patients  are  occupied  in  it  at 

raing-wheels  and  small  looms,  in  preparing  the  flax,  &c.  The 
so  employed  consists  of  those  inexpert  in  needle-work,  or 
who  are  unfit  to  mingle  with  the  cleaner  and  more  orderly 
inmates  of  the  common  work-room. 

These  rooms,  as  well  as  the  dormitories,  have  the  same  sort  of 
concrete  floor  as  the  arcade ;  but  M.  Pelt  has,  in  some  of  them, 
had  a  wooden  floor  laid  above  it,  as  it  was  found  to  be  cold  and 
injurious  to  many  weak  patients.    The  rooms  on  the  basement 
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are  about  13  feet  high,  and  are  lighted  with  gas  at  night.  The 
work-rooms  have  also  a  central  stove,  protected  by  a  stout  wooden 
railing.  The  walls  are  whitewashed  and  bare;  the  furniture 
consists  of  plain  wooden  tables  (not  fixed),  chairs,  and  settees. 
The  "spinning-room''  is  entered  from  the  corridor, by  a  veij 
prison-like  barred  iron  door,  kept  always  locked :  like  the  other 
rooms  on  this  floor,  it  is  elevated  by  two  or  three  steps  above  the 
corridor,  a  constructional  peculiarity  open  to  many  objection& 

The  baths  are  constructed  of  marble,  and  can  be  supplied 
with  hot  and  cold,  salt  and  fresh  water.  A  douche-ppe  is 
attached  above  each  of  them,  and  by  screwing  a  rose  on  the  end 
of  it,  a  sort  of  shower-bath  is  obtainable. 

In  the  small  visiting-room,  on  the  ground  floor,  was  a  piano  fat 
the  use  of  the  patients.  This  room  conveniently  communicated 
on  one  side  with  the  large  work-room. 

The  dormitories  are  intended  only  for  night  use ;  when  patients 
require  from  any  cause  to  keep  their  bed,  they  are  transferred 
to  the  infirmary,  a  large  and  lofty  apartment  on  the  first  tLooXf 
containing  28  beds,  arranged  along  the  walls  on  either  side^ 
having  the  usual  concrete  floor,  and  a  large  stove  in  its  centra 
The  windows  are  placed  some  five  feet  above  the  floor — a  very 
fiaulty  arrangement,  whether  the  ventilation  or  the  cheerfulness 
of  the  apartment  be  considered.  To  each  bed  in  this  infirmary 
are  allotted  a  "  table  de  nuit,"'  and  a  shelf  for  books. 

The  dormitories  hold  from  20  to  30  beds  each,  and  contain  no 
other  furniture.  A  crucifix  or  a  Madonna  is  commonly  affixed 
against  some  part  of  the  wall ;  and  a  gas-light,  suf^nded  from 
the  centre  of  the  room,  serves  to  illuminate  it  at  night.  There 
is  a  special  provision  made  to  secure  efficient  ventilation,  by 
the  formation  of  apertures  just  above  the  floor,  of  about  a  foot 
square  each,  placed  at  considerable  intervals,  and  communicating 
with  the  external  air.  These  are  closed  on  the  inside  by  swinging 
doors  or  shutters,  and  externally  by  stout  wire- work. 

On  this  first  floor  was  a  room  for  seclusion,  of  about  14  feet 
by  16  feet,  with  a  window  placed  high  up,  which  could  be 
closed  by  a  shutter,  when  it  was  desirable  to  darken  the  room. 

The  more  refractory  patients  sleep  together  in  a  dormitory  on 
the  second  floor — the  majority  of  them  being  under  some  sort  of 
restraint  during  the  night.  A  few  indeed  are  retained  in  it 
during  the  day  confined  to  their  beds. 

The  portion  of  the  asylum  set  apart  for  the  pensioners  (who 
are  of  two  classes)  consists  of  a  common  dining  or  day-room,  of 
two  dormitories,  having  six  beds  each  for  .those  of  the  second- 
class,  and  of  four  single  rooms  for  first-class  inmates,  besides 
a  chamber  furnished  with  a  restraint  bed.  Every  first-dass 
patient  has  her  own  attendant,  who  sleeps  in  the  same  apartf 
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ment  with  her.  These  single  rooms,  and  likewise  the  general 
daj-room,  are  comfortably  furnished. 

The  bedsteads  for  the  mdigent  patients  are  of  very  cheap  con- 
struction, consisting  of  an  iron  framework  with  a  headpiece, 
supported  on  a  pair  of  iron  trestles  at  the  haad  and  foot  The 
bedding  consists  of  a  paillasse  stuffed  with  straw  or  shavings,  of 
a  flock  bed,  an  upper  and  under  sheet,  a  coloured  woollen  coverlet, 
and  over  this  a  printed  and  coloured  cotton  one.  Some  of  the 
coverlets  were  quilted,  to  give  them  greater  strength ;  the  sheet- 
ing was  also  of  coarser  or  finer  material,  according  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  the  cases. 

In  northern  Italy  the  bed  and  paillasse  constitute,  among  the 
poor,  the  marriage  portion  of  the  bride,  and  are  transmitted  from 
generation  to  generation,  the  possession  of  several  such  heir- 
doms being  a  matter  of  pride.  Hence  it  is  common  to  see  one 
or  two  becfc  or  paillasses  piled  one  on  the  other,  giving  the 
happy  possessor  an  elevated  resting-place,  but  one,  by  the  way, 
from  which  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  fall.  This  partiality  fcxc 
high  beds  persists  in  the  asylums,  and  is  indulged  to  a  certain 
extent;  some  patients  being  allowed  a  very  thick  paillasse, 
GT  two  of  them,  beneath  the  thick  bed.  The  bedsteads  them- 
selves are  actually  low ;  yet  by  the  quantity  of  bedding  laid  on 
them,  the  patient  would  appear  raised  to  a  dangerous  height 
above  the  ground.  However,  I  was  assured  that  no  accident 
had  ever  occurred  from  this  custom ;  and  we  must  conclude  that, 
by  habit,  their  movements  asleep  are  so  circumspect  that  they 
risk  no  fall  from  their  high  estate,  but  poise  themselves  securely, 
just  as  our  German  friends  manage,  by  their  much-to-be-admired 
quietude  in  bed,  to  balance  and  retain  the  light  upper  bed  upon 
Uiem,  and  nestle  under  its  warmth,  whilst  our  unskilled  country- 
men speedily  part  company  with  it,  and  tire  in  the  attempt  to 
Qisconce  themselves  beneath  it. 

The  luxury  of  a  high  bed,  as  may  be  supposed,  is  denied  the 
epileptics  ;  yet  no  specially  constructed  bedsteads  are  in  use  for 
them.  Paralytics  are  occasionally  furnished  with  feather-, 
in  place  of  the  conmion  wool-beds.  Water-beds  and  water- 
cosnions  are  unknown,  and  even  air-cushions  seem  never  to  have 
been  introduced  into  use  in  any  of  the  Italian  asylums.  For 
dirty  cases,  a  sort  of  trough  or  case  is  fitted  into  an  iron  frame- 
work, and  filled  with  straw ;  over  this  a  piece  of  stout  linen 
or  canvas  is  extended,  upon  which  the  patient  is  placed.  The 
urine  percolates  through  the  straw,  and  is  collected  in  a  clmnsy 
wooden  tray  beneath. 

The  laundry  and  the  dispensary  are  common  to  the  asylum 
and  to  the  general  hospital,  of  which  the  former  is  only  a 
section.      The  laundry  gives    employment  to  a  considerable 
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number  of  patients ;  hut  by  its  distance  from  their  own 
section,  and  by  its  appertaining  equally  to  the  general  hospital, 
they  are  to  a  certain  and  injurious  extent  removed  from  the 
special  supervision  and  control  required;  an  evil  further  aug- 
mented by  their  being  under  the  direction  of  servants  uncon- 
nected with  the  asylum.  Another  objection  to  the  laundry  was 
the  employment  there  of  two  or  three  men,  who  mixed  among 
the  female  patients. 

Like  those  just  named,  the  other  domestic  offices,  such  as  the 
kitchen  for  the  cooking  of  food,  the  clothing  and  victualling  de- 
partments, were  common  both  to  the  asylum  and  hospital,  and 
under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  officers  of  the  latter. 

The  staircases  are  straight,  but  some  of  them  open  on  one  side, 
and  are  so  far  dangerous.  The  windows  are  everywhere  protected ; 
those  on  the  ground-floor  by  bars  externally,  and  by  wire-work 
within ;  and  those  on  the  upper  floors  by  the  wire  work  alone. 

iTdetmal  Organization  and  Treatment — As  the  asylum  forms 
a  part  of  the  Civil  General  Hospital,  it  is  placed  under  the 
supreme  control  of  the  director-general  of  the  whole  establish- 
ment Nothing  can  be  undertaken,  and  no  expenses  incurred, 
without  his  assent ;  and  he  is  supposed  to  supervise  the  entire 
management  and  internal  economy  of  the  institution.  The 
appointment  of  chief  physician  and  of  the  assistants  to  the 
asylum  is  vested  in  him.  In  the  economical  details  he  is  assisted 
by  the  steward  (administrator).  The  moral  discipline  and 
medical  treatment  are  left  to  the  chief  physician,  who  is  respon- 
sible for  their  due  execution  to  the  director-general,  but  not  for 
the  particular  medical  treatment  he  may  adopt  in  any  case.  He 
is  non-resident,  and  makes  two  visits  daily — the  principal  one  at 
8  AM.  He  has  under  him  two  assistants,  or  "  internes,^'  who  reside 
in  the  asvlum,  receive  their  board,  and  one  of  them  a  very  small 
salary.  They  are  appointed  for  two  years,  and,  if  recommended, 
may  be  re-appointed  for  two  more ;  they  are,  however,  not 
occupied  throughout  the  whole  period  in  the  asylum,  but  firom 
time  to  time  act  as  "  internes"  in  the  general  or  other  hospitals, 
according  to  the  excellent  system  prevailing  in  Franca  They 
are  required  to  attend  the  physician  during  his  visits,  to  write 
out  the  tables  of  diet,  to  supervise  the  distribution  of  the  medi- 
cines, to  bleed  and  to  perform  other  minor  surgical  as  well  as 
medical  duties  which  may  arise  in  the  asylum,  whether  by  night 
or  day;  consequently  they  are  not  allowed  to  absent  themselves 
from  the  building,  except  by  permission  of  the  physician  or  of 
the  director. 

Next  in  order  is  the  head  attendant,  who  has  two  deputies 
beneath  her ;  and  is,  with  them,  under  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
cian as  to  all  medical  and  moral  matters  affecting  the  patients,  and 
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also  responsible  to  the  steward  for  the  clothing,  furniture,  &c., 
under  theit  charge.  '^A  good  head-attendant  (Dr.  Pelt  well 
remarks)  is  not  only  equivalent  to  the  continued  presence  of  the 
{diysician,  but  also  a  great  aid  to  him  in  his  duties ;  for  he  lives 
among  ihe  patients,  is  domesticated  with  them,  and  has  it  in  his 
power  to  note  their  feiilings,  and  to  arouse  the  latent  energies  of 
their  torpid  intellect&'' 

The  number  of  nurses  varies  according  to  the  demand  for  their 
services ;  usually  there  are  about  thirty.    Their  relative  niunber 
is  greatest  in  the  refractory  ward,  and  next  to  this  in  the  in- 
firmary.    In  the  other  sections,  containing  more  orderly  patients, 
the  attendants  are  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  fifteen.    The  pay- 
ing patients  of  the  first  dass  have  each  an  attendant,  and  it  is 
duefly  due  to  the  varjring  number  of  such  inmates  that  the  total 
of  the  staff  of  nurses  fluctuates  so  considerably  from  time  to  time. 
The  remuneration  of  the  attendants  increases  with  their  len^h  of 
aervice.    Those  who  are  married  are  allowed  to  go  out  one  day  in 
every  five ;  the  unmarried,  once  in  fifteen  days ;  the  night  duty 
is  taJcen  by  them  in  tum& 

Besides  the  ordinary  attendants,  there  are  five  others  to 
instnict  and  to  superintend  the  employments  of  the  patients. 
One  is  chief,  and  has  the  especial  charge  of  the  great  work-room. 
Unlike  the  nurses,  they  are  hired  to  attend  only  during  the 
hours  of  labour — ^viz.,  for  four  before,  and  three  after  dinner. 

At  the  time  of  my  visit,  260  patients  were  under  treatment : 
a  number  almost  as  great  as  the  institution  could  accommodate. 
A  scheme  has  been  talked  of,  to  extend  the  present  building,  by 
poxchaong  the  houses  in  the  narrow  street  bounding  it  on  the 
only  side  where  enlargement  is  possible ;  but  this,  I  trust, 
^  never  be  carried  out,  for  it  would  tend  to  perpetuate  the 
^Qstence  of  the  asylum  in  a  most  unfit  locality,  and  under  the 
^meb  of  the  general  hospital. 

The  asylum  receives  patients  from  the  entire  province  of 
Venice, — ^firom  Vicenza,  Padua,  Verona,  Polesino,  Treviso,  Feltre, 
Belluno,  and  Friuli.  Some  are  also  sent  from  Dalmatia ;  and, 
until  the  asylum  of  H^le,  in  the  Tyrol,  was  instituted,  patients 
Were  likewise  forwarded  from  that  province. 

A  system  prevails  of  collecting  the  insane  in  the  general 
hospitcus  of  the  larger  cities,  from  which  they  are  sent  on  in 
batches  to  Venice  .The  misfortune  and  evil  of  this  plan  is,  that, 
jnst  as  happens  among  ourselves  in  our  workhouse  infirmaries, 
the  patients  are  placed  under  unfavourable  circumstances,  are 
often  maltreated  or  neglected,  and  their  disease  suffered  to  grow 
^orse,  and  too  often  beyond  the  prospect  of  cure.  This  evil, 
M.  Pelt  has  most  sensibly  pointed  out  m  his  printed  reports. 
The  entirely  dependent,  or  pauper  class  of  patients,  ^vhen 
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attacked  with  acute  or  insidious  mania,  are  supported  from  the 
imperial  treasury ;  but  when  harmless — ^not  dangerous — ^incoi^ 
bles,  when  idiotic  from  birth,  or  when  pellagrous^  they  are  main- 
tained at  the  cost  of  the  commime  in  which  they  were  bom,  or 
of  that  in  which  they  have  been  domiciled  for  the  last  ten  yeani 
It  is  left  for  the  commune  to  recover  the  cost  from  the  relativesy 
on  whom  it  should  rightly  fall,  where  this  course  is  practicable. 

The  charge  to  those  who  have  just  sufficient  for  their  main- 
tenance is  weir  actual  cost  to  the  institution — ^viz.,  about  ten- 
pence  per  day.  These  fare  with  the  indigent ;  but  those  who 
are  able  to  pav  a  shilling  a  day  constitute  the  second-class  oC 
pensioners,  and  live,  as  before  noted,  in  a  distinct  portion  of  the 
institution,  and  have  a  superior  table  Lastly,  the  first-dass 
patients  pay  at  the  rate  of  half-a-crown  a  day,  have  the  same 
table  as  the  second  grade,  and  individually  a  separate  room  and 
attendant 

Pensioners  are  admitted  into  an  asylum  on  producing  a  medical 
certificate,  viadd  by  the  commissary  of  police,  and  accompanied 
by  a  petition  setting  forth  the  class  to  which  they  wish  to  be 
attached,  by  a  month's  payment  in  advance,  and  by  a  guarantee 
to  continue  the  payment  during  their  residence  in  the  esta- 
blishment 

The  affair  is  much  more  complicated  when  a  pauper  case 
seeks  admission.  A  paper  has  to  be  filled  up,  exhibitmg  a  parish 
certificate  as  to  his  or  her  poverty ;  a  statement  by  the  medic^  man 
in  previous  attendance ;  the  assent  of  the  communal  authorities 
to  undertake  all  the  necessary  cost ;  the  opinion  of  the  physician 
of  the  province,  respecting  the  stage  and  form  of  the  maJady, 
except  m  the  case  of  Venice  ;  a  certificate  of  age,  of  parentage^ 
place  of  birth,  residence,  occupation,  civil  position,  date  of  attadc, 
the  history  of  predisposition,  of  the  acts  of  insanity  committed, 
of  the  course  of  the  treatment  pursued.  One  copy  of  this 
document  is  retained  by  the  police  authorities,  and  another  by 
those  of  the  hospital 

In  Venice,  much  power  is  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the  medico- 
fiscal  of  police,  who  can  amend  the  returns  made  by  the  provin- 
cial physicians,  and  transfer  patients  to  or  from  the  charge  of 
the  communes,  according  as  he  judces  them  to  beloM  to  the 
category  of  acute  cases,  or  to  that  of  the  harmless  and  chronia 

On  the  entrance  of  patients  into  the  asylum,  they  are  stripped 
of  their  clothes,  washed,  and  then  clothed  in  the  common  uniiform 
of  the  institution  Their  old  clothes,  after  being  cleansed,  are 
laid  aside,  and  entered  in  an  inventory.  Each  patient's  name 
is  entered  in  a  register,  in  which  all  the  particulars  gathered  from 
the  certificates  supplied,  and  all  details  obtainable  respecting  the 
past  history  and  habits,  are  recorded.    A  daily  account  is  also 
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kepl^  I17  the  ph^dfln  and  aflBistanis,  of  the  diseased  manifesta- 
tions both  of  mmd  and  body^  of  their  modifications,  of  the  treats 
BMnt^  tlie  emi^ojment  and  diet  prescribed,  and  of  any  other 
particalarB  required  to  fill  up  the  medical  history  of  the  case. 

When  any  intercorrent  disease  arises,  and  the  patient  is  trans- 
fened  to  tm  infirmary,  the  case  is  entered  on  the  distinct  and 
necial  rq;irter  <rfthat  section  of  the  asylum.  The  advantage  of 
tms  proceeding  is  Yerj  donbtfhL 

A  cmnmiflBion  meets  erery  month,  composed  of  the  physician 
of  ttie  province,  of  the  fiscal  and  one  commissary  of  police,  of  the 
police  registrar,  and  of  the  chief  physician  of  the  asylum,  who 
mbmits  ms  reports  of  the  casea  This  commission  determines 
what  patients  are  to  be  discharged  cured ;  which  may  be  en- 
trasted  to  their  firiends,  owing  to  their  improved  state ;  and 
whidi  have  become  harmless,  and  may  be  transferred  to  some 
other  institution. 

Kve  Tarieties  of  diet  are  in  use :  Broth  (bouillon)  alone,  as 
low  £et 

L  A  soup  containing  one  ounce  of  yermicelli  at  dinner,  and  a 
like  quantity  of  bread  for  supper. 

IL  A  Boup  having  in  it  an  ounce  and  a  half  of  vermicelli,  an 
Gonce  of  faread,  and  one  of  boiled  yeal,  at  noon  ;  the  supper  as. 
above. 

in.  A  cop  of  cofiee  and  one  ounce  of  bread  in  the  morning ; 
for  dinner,  once  in  the  week,  a  soup  containing  three  ounces  of 
rice,  or  two  of  bariey ;  on  other  days,  two  ounces  of  boiled  beef, 
two  of  bread,  and  four  of  wine ;  for  supper,  an  eaual  allowance  of 
bread,  boiled  in  the  broth.  This  description  of  diet  is  allowed 
the  pensioners  when  in  health,  but  it  is  cooked  separately,  and 
belter  seasoned ;  and  at  breakfast  they  haye  cofiee  with  milk, 
and  a  sort  of  fancy  bread  (ciambella). 

lY.  The  fourth  description  of  diet  includes  an  ounce  more  of 
eadi  article  contained  in  the  last,  besides  the  quarter  of  a  fowl  or 
two  ocmceB  of  roast  yeal,  or  else  of  fried  liver  with  cream,  one  or 
the  other  alternately.  In  the  evening,  besides  three  ounces  of 
braad,  either  an  egg,  or  some  cheese,  or  legumes,  with  a  smaller 
allowance  of  wine  than  at  dinner,  is  allowed. 

v.  The  common  diet  of  the  majority  consists  alternately  of  two 
oimoeB  of  bread  and  six  of  porridge  on  one  morning ;  of  eight  of 
porridge  and  half  an  ounce  of  cheese  on  another ;  four  ounces 
of  rice  or  three  of  barley,  two  ounces  of  boiled  veal,  four  of  bread, 
and  six  of  wine,  for  dinner;  four  ounces  of  bread,  four  of 
wine,  with  half  an  ounce  of  cheese,  of  legumes,  or  of  salad, 
forsojfqper. 

It  IS  in  the  power  of  the  physician  to  vary  the  diet  in  an^ 
loanner  he  sees  fit>  and  to  allow  extra  articlea    The  diet  table  is 

f2 
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made  out  every  day,  according  to  his  directions,  by  his  assistants 
The  women  employed  in  the  laundry  are  always  allowed,  ii 
addition  to  the  ormnary  dietary,  a  pound  of  porridge  and  hall 
an  ounce  of  cheese  in  the  course  of  each  day. 

The  breakfast  is  given  at  half-past  eight ;  the  dinner  at  half- 
past  twelve;  and  the  supper  at  seven  in  the  evening.  The 
meals  are  eaten  together  m  the  common  dining-room.  The 
patients  are  kept  at  their  several  employments  from  nine  till 
twelve,  and  from  three  till  six;  and  thus  sufficient  time  is*afforded 
them,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  for  rest  or  recreation ;  the  mis- 
fortune is,  that  the  iDstitution  affords  no  better  scope  for  thelasl 
than  the  limited  central  court,  and  its  surrounding  arcade.  At 
night,  in  the  winter,  the  common  rooms  are  lighted  with  gas 
and,  from  time  to  time,  dancing  goes  forward,  or  music  oi 
marionnettes  chase  away  the  monotony  and  dreariness  of  tb€ 
time. 

Morning  prayer  is  not  forgotten,  for  those  who  can  participate 
in  it ;  and  on  feast  days  the  majority  attend  mass  in  the  chapel, 
and  afterwards  receive  visits  from  their  relatives.  On  such  days 
too,  the  patients  are  treated,  after  dinner,  to  fruit  or  cakes ;  and  il 
the  weather  be  bad,  amuse  themselves  indoors  with  dancing  and 
singing,  or  attend  the  musical  services  in  the  chapel — sacred 
music,  and  the  organ,  almost  invariably  affording  delight  When 
the  weather  is  good,  a  select  number  are  allowed  to  walk  in  the 
garden  belonging  to  the  hospital 

The  visits  of  friends  are  restricted  to  the  two  hours  between  ten 
and  twelve  o'clock,  except  those  to  pensioners,  or  where  the 
relatives  come  a  considerable  distance,  when  a  degree  of  indul- 
gence is  granted.  The  pensioners  receive  then*  friends  in  theii 
own  apartments ;  the  rest  of  the  inmates  see  theirs  in  the  common 
visiting-room. 

Uniformity  of  dress  is  the  rule  of  the  asylum;  but  it  is  slight!} 
infringed  by  the  grant  of  finer  or  more  ornamental  articles  ol 
clothing,  given  by  way  of  encouragement  and  of  reward,  chiefly  tc 
those  profitably  employed  in  the  institution.  For  the  work  done 
by  the  inmates,  a  regular  valuation  is  made  by  the  steward,  and 
a  certain  proportion  of  the  estimated  value  is  set  aside  for  theii 
use  and  gratification.  In  winter,  the  outer  dress  is  woollen;  ir 
summer,  of  striped  cotton.  I  observed  a  few  of  the  women  dis 
orderly  in  dress,  but  in  general  their  condition  was  very  satisfac 
tory.  The  plan  of  strengthening  the  dress,  or  of  otherwise 
modifying  its  form  to  meet  the  wants  of  special  cases,  did  no' 
appear  to  have  occurred  to  the  medical  directors.  In  the  instant 
of  the  shoes,  we  must,  however,  admit  an  exception  to  this  state 
ment ;  for  in  order  to  retain  them  on  the  feet,  in  certain  case^ 
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a  leathern  strap  was  crossed  over  the  instep  and  fastened  by  a 
screw  in  the  thickened  sole,  beneath  the  hollow  of  the  foot 

The  head  nurses  were  very  neatly  dressed,  but  some  of  the 
iDferior  attendants  were  less  iidj  than  could  be  wished.  A 
particular  style  of  dress  is  assigned  for  the  use  of  all  the 
attendant& 

Mechanical  coercion  is  much  resorted  to  in  case  of  violence,  of 
destructiveness,  and  of  suicide.  In  certain  cases  it  is  deemed 
indispensable ;  those  are  particularly  cited  in  which  the  patient 
attempts  to  inflict  injury  without  exhibiting  marked  furor,  but, 
as  it  were,  maliciously  and  insidiously. 

The  means  employed  are — ^the  strait-waistcoat,  made  with 
long  sleeves,  which  are  fastened  behind,  the  arms  being  crossed 
in  front ;  leathern  straps,  used  to  confine  the  hands,  the  body,  or 
the  feet,  in  bed ;  a  restraint  bed,  constructed  as  a  long  wooden 
box,  which  is  filled  with  straw,  and  covered  in  by  a  strong  open 
trellifihwork — ^in  this,  the  patient  is  fastened  by  the  feet  to  the 
end  of  the  "bed''  by  means  of  straps,  sometimes  also  by  the 
Iiands,  and  in  extreme  cases  by  a  broad  canvas  band  stretched 
across  the  body. 

This  terrible  contrivance,  which  as  little  deserves  the  name  of 
"bed"  as  any  machine  devised  for  torture  and  to  chase  away  repose, 
has,  in  order  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  pensioners,  and  to 
adapt  it  to  their  more  refined  notions  of  elegance  and  ease,  been 
constructed  of  a  "  sufficiently  elegant  pattern,  in  iron/'  and  has 
its  edges  padded. 

A£[ain,  patients  are  confined  in  the  ordinary  beds  by  one  or  both 
han&  or  feet  Thick  leathern  gloves  are  also  used  at  night,  chiefly 
in  cases  of  self-abuse.  Handcum  made  of  two  leathern  rings,  con- 
nected bv  one  or  two  iron  links ;  a  strap  round  the  waist,  to  which 
the  hand  on  each  side  is  fastened  by  another  strap,  are  among 
other  instruments  of  restraint  still  in  use,  and  conscientiously 
believed  to  be  imperatively  necessary  to  the  welfare  of  the 
patients  and  the  good  conduct  of  the  establishment  The  feet 
are  rarely  fisLstened  together  by  day ;  but  in  the  refractory  dormi- 
tory I  saw  one  woman  confined  by  one  leg,  by  means  of  a  ring 
and  strap,  to  a  fixed  seat 

At  the  time  of  my  visit  I  did  not  count  more  than  eight 
under  restraint;  at  night  this  number  would  be  greatly  in* 


Seclusion  in  a  darkened  room  is  reckoned  among  the  means 
of  repression  or  restraint.  "  The  sudden  forced  suspension  of  the 
senses,"  says  M.  Pelt,  "  acts  at  times  upon  the  mind  with  advan- 
tage, and  frequently  allays  furor  in  a  few  minutes.  In  some  cases, 
however,  it  augments  the  mcipient  cerebral  congestion,  and  is  a 
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resource  not  to  be  indifferently  employed''  The  plan  of  sedndiDg 
patients  he  disapproves  of,  and  prefers  restraint  to  it 

In  the  medical  treatment  of  the  insane,  M.  Pelt  is  guided  by 
the  nature  of  the  concomitant  disorder — whether  this  affects  tae 
digestive  or  the  sanguiferous  system.  He  insists  much  upon 
derangements  of  the  Hver  and  digestive  canal  as  concomitants  Cf 
consequences  of  the  mental  disorder,  and  considers  their  relief  to 
be  the  primary  object,  of  treatment  To  relieve  disorders  of  the 
drculating  system,  he  employs  local  bleeding  by  leeches  or  cup- 
ping, blisters,  issues,  setons,  the  douche,  the  application  of  ice  to 
the  bead,  and  baths.  Venesection  is,  in  his  opinion,  very  seldom 
required,  although  it  may  be  called  for  in  threatened  conges- 
tion, or  when  a  patient  is  very  robust,  or  has  contracted  the  habit 
of  losing  blood  at  intervals.  He  also  very  justly  remarks  thai 
the  excitement  of  mania  induces  and  is  mllowed  by  prostration, 
which  can  only  be  increased  by  the  withdrawal  of  blood ;  aiid 
that  the  less  elastic  or  depressing  character  of  the  air  at  Yenioe 
is  of  itself  a  reason  against  so  debilitating  a  mode  of  treatment  In 
lieu  of  it  he  prefers  to  apply  leeches  to  the  anus,  or,  in  casea  d 
nymphiomania,  to  the  nape  of  the  neck.  Blisters  are  of  limited 
applicability,  on  accoimt  of  the  generally  hot  and  dry  state  of  th€ 
skm,  when  they  cause  greater  irritation  than  they  can  do  good 
The  actual  cautery,  although  cruel  in  appearance,  may  be  used 
without  misgivings  on  account  of  the  ordmary  insensibinty  of  the 
insane,  and  is  of  great  advantage  in  active  mania,  dependent  ob 
the  exacerbations  of  chronic  meningitia  M.  Pelt  showed  me  f 
case  of  epilepsy  complicated  with  drarea^  in  which  the  parozysmi 
were  very  frequent^  where  he  applied  the  actual  cautery  on  ead 
side  of  the  spine,  for  the  length  of  eighteen  inches^  with  vei] 
marked  benent. 

The  douche  is  commonly  given  when  the  patient  is  in  a  warn 
bath;  it  is  allowed  to  fall  either  in  a  strong  stream,  or  by  drops,  oi 
throt^h  a  rose,  in  a  fine  shower,  upon  the  head,  and  is  principikUj 
used  m  cases  of  maniaand  monomania.  Its  application  m  force £oa 
afew  minutes  is  sufficient ;  if  continued  longer,  it  moduoea  faint 
ing.  The  bore  of  the  pipe  is  varied  in  size  accor(ung  to  circoiii 
stances ;  but  the  use  of  a  large  stream  is  rare,,  except  at  i 
means  of  repression.  Warm-baths  are  employed .  medically  am 
frequently,  but  not  regularly  or  systematically,.  £or  the  purpiM 
of  cleanliness.  They  are  always  abstained  from  in  caeea  a 
paial^sis,  apoplexy,  and  epilepsy.  Ice  in  bladders  to  the  bmi 
It  pnncipaUy  useful  where  there  is  actual  cerehcaL  ly^fl^^Tnmai 
tion.  : 

Tartar  emetic  is  much  used  to  allay  excitement  Opinm.ii 
larely  given,  because  it  is  supposed  to  produce  hallucinationi^  U 
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fail  in  ensormg  healthy  sleep^  and  to  be  farther  objectionable  by 
its  stimulating  properties. 

The  moral  management  of  the  patients  is  carried  out  by 
inasting  on  kindness  and  patience  of  manner  towards  them  on 
tike  part  of  their  attendants  and  others ;  by  encouraging  them  to 
employ  themselves ;  by  returning  to  them  a  portion  of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  their  labour,  &c. ;  by  providing  them  with  all  possible 
reereatioDy  and  with  amusements.  No  coercion  is  used  to  induce 
them  to  work.  Beading  is  almost  entirely  limited  to  the  pen- 
sioners, most  of  the  common  patients  being  unable  to  read. 
An  attmipt  was  made  to  give  them  '^  readings,"'  but  it  failed^ 
oluafly^  from  not  sufficiently  arousing  their  attention,  and  from 
the  drowsy  inclinations  of  the  majority. 

In  the  femide  population  of  this  asylum,  20  of  the  260  were 
epileptic  at  thie  time  of  my  visit ;  but  M.  Pelt  states  15  to  be 
about  the  average  number.  General  paralysis  is  very  rare — at 
leastj,  it  is  so  stated ;  but  it  appears  that  many  of  the  Italian 
physicians  are  but  indifferently  acquainted  with  its  true  character. 
The  statement  of  M.  Pelt,  that  he  has  cured  cases  by  nervine 
remedies,  epispastics,  and  frictions,  must,  I  think,  be  received 
ewm  grcmo  aaXis;  for  a  doubt  arises  whether  they  were  genuine 
examples  of  the  disease. 

Before  quoting  the  statistics,  a  few  miscellaneous  particulars 
are  w(»th  noting. 

The  following  classification  is  adopted  in  the  Yenice  Asylum : — 

Class  I. — Mania, 

1.  Sub-class MonomawuA, 

2.  „  Mda/nchoUa^ 

Class  T1.— Dementia. 

1.  Sub-class Axsute. 

2.  „  Chronic. 

Appended  division Idiocy. 

A  peculiar  plan  was  started  in  this  asylum  a  few  years  ago,  by 
Dr.  Fassetta,  of  indicating  the  class  or  sub-class  of  mental 
disorder  by  a  particular  colour — ^viz.,  mania,  by  red ;  monomania^ 
by  blue ;  melancholia,  by  green ;  acute  dementia,  by  yellow ; 
chronic  dementia,  by  a  different  shade  of  (pinkish)  yellow ;  and 
idiocy,  by  olive.  With  the  notion  of  promoting  order  and  method 
m  the  establishment,  these  distinctive  colours  are  woven  in  the 
dress  of  die  patients,  so  that  the  particular  form  of  their  malady 
is  at  once  patent  to  the  eyes  of  the  initiated  observer. 

The  asylum  is  inspected  every  month  by  the  Physician  of  the 
Department,  and  the  Commissary  of  Police ;  and  a  monthly  report 
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is  required   by  the  Government,  in  addition  to  one  returned 
every  fortnight  to  the  local  authorities. 

An  excellent  regulation  enforces  six  months'  attendance  at  this 
asylum  of  all  candidates  for  a  degree  in  medicine.  We  may  well 
ta]ke  shame  to  ourselves,  that  in  this  country  our  governing  bodies 
have  not  yet  seen  the  necessity  for  such  a  regulation ;  but,  on 
the  contrary,  have  ignored  the  study  of  psychological  medicine, 
whilst  they  have  made  natural  history  an  integral  part  of  the 
medical  curriculum. 

TABLE  I. 
Movement  of  the  Population  in  1846,  according  to  the  form  oflnsanit^f. 


Vorm. 

Eziitiiif. 

Admittod. 

Duohwgwl. 

DMd. 

Bauhdac. 

Mania  .... 

.      86 

...    102      . 

..     62     ... 

29 

...      97 

Monomania    ,    . 

.     84 

...     25     . 

...     17    ... 

6 

...     36 

Melancholia    .     , 

.      84 

...     24     . 

..     23    ... 

12 

...     28 

Acute  dementia  . 

.     41 

...     36 

...     10     .. 

.     28 

...     39 

Chronic  dementia 

.      65 

...       8     . 

...       1     .. 

.     19 

...     53 

Idiocy   .... 

.      12 

...       1 

...       1     .. 

5 

...      7 

Total     .     .    272  196  114  99  265 

The  mortality  this  year  was  rendered  so  considerable  by  the 
prevalence  of  pellagra  among  those  newly  admitted.  In  1844 
and  1845,  the  total  in  figures  stood  thus  in  each  year : — 


BziiUiiK. 

AdmitlMt. 

SiwlurKed. 

Deid. 

Bemididi 

1844    . 

.    .     268     . 

..      192      . 

77 

.       115      .. 

.     268 

1845    . 

.    .     268     . 

..     189     . 

..     113       .. 

72       .. 

..     272 

In  1844  the  high  range  of  death  was  due  to  the  same  cause 
as  in  1846,  which  in  1845  had  been  in  a  great  measure  overcome. 
Still,  even  in  this,  the  most  favourable  year  as  far  as  concerns 
the  mortality,  this  last  is  exceedingly  great  when  compared  with 
that  in  our  own  asylums,  although  explicable  by  the  havoc  caused 
by  pellagra,  as  subsecjuent  Tables  will  presently  show.  The  total 
number  in  that  year  under  treatment  being  457,  and  the  deaths 
72,  above  one-sixth  (6*347)  died— -i. e.,  about  I7f  percent.  The 
year  1844  was  exceptional,  on  account  of  certain  changes  going 
forward  in  the  organization  of  the  asylum  :  setting  it  aside,  there- 
fore, and  taking  1845  and  1846,  we  find  that  of  the  total  number 
under  treatment,  nearly  one-fourth  was  discharged,  or  25  per 
cent.  No  division  of  the  number  discharged,  into  cured  and 
relieved,  is  attempted ;  however,  M.  Pelt  says  the  proportion  of  the 
latter  does  not  exceed  6  per  cent.,  although  it  includes  incurables, 
who  are  sent  away  to  some  other  establishment,  or  to  their  friends, 
as  harmless.  Deducting  this  6  per  cent  from  the  25  per  cent 
discharged,  it  would  appear  that  the  ratio  of  cures  to  the  total 
number  under  treatment  in  the  year  is  about  19  per  cent. 
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TABLE  II. 

Belative  Aget  ofPatientt. 

Bxi*tiii(.       Admitted. 

SiwhugMU      .OMd. 

Banaiidi 

Under  10  jeare 

.       2    ...       8     . 

..      — 

..       3     .. 

2 

Prom  10  to  20    . 

.     13     ...     16     . 

..      10 

..     14     .. 

6 

„     20„30    . 

.     68     ...  119     . 

..     68 

..     58     .. 

.     61 

„      30„40    . 

.     71     ...  165     . 

..     90 

..     60    .. 

.     86 

..     40„60    . 

.     72     ...  119     . 

..     68 

..     61     .. 

.     62 

„     50„60    . 

.     32    ...     86     . 

..     45 

..     47     .. 

.     26 

„     60„70    . 

8     ...     48     . 

..     18 

..     27     .. 

.     11 

«     70„80    . 

.       1     ...     16     . 

6 

..     10    .. 

2 

„     80„90    . 

.       1     ...       6     . 

..    — 

6     .. 

— 

Total 


268 


577 


304 


286 


255 


This  Table  exhibits  the  great  procUvity  of  females  to  insanity 
during  the  period  of  greatest  uterine  activity.  The  maximum  is 
reached  between  the  30th  and  the  40th  year — the  fourth  decen- 
nial period. 

TABLE  III. 


Married     . 

Widows 

Unmarried 


Civil  Condition  of  the  Patienti. 

BsdatiDg.          Admitted.       Diaoharged.  Bead.           Benutimng. 

122  ...  260  ...  136  ...  149  ...   97 

36  ...  110  ...   59  ...  49  ...   38 

110     ...     207     ...     109     ...  88  ...     120 


Tdfcal.     .      268     ...     577     ...     304 


286 


255 


Hence  it  is  shown  that  the  married  are  most  frequently  the 
subjects  of  insanity.  The  value  of  this  fact  would  be  more  pre- 
dse,  did  we  know  the  civil  condition  of  the  whole  adult  popula- 
tion of  Lombardy,  and  the  relative  proportion  of  married  and 
single  women. 

TABLE  IV. 

Causes  of  the  Malady, 


■SMi.^. 

Admitted. 

Desd. 

BffmMpii 

»om1,  genenilly    .    112     .. 

153 

...       93     .. 

.     72 

..     100 

%acal,  generally  .61     ., 

80 

36     .. 

.     60 

45 

Irtttury  and  pride  .       16     .. 

17 

..       13     .. 

8 

..       12 

Excesses      ...        4     .. 

84 

..       15     .. 

7 

..       16 

MUgra  ....      42     .. 

248 

..     130     .. 

.  103 

..       57 

Epilepgy.    ...      11     .. 

18 

4     .. 

.     11 

14 

Oldage  ....        2     .. 

22 

3     .. 

.     19 

2 

^Jnknown     ...      20    .. 

5 

..       10     .. 

.       6 

9 

Total     .     .    268     ...     577     ...     304     ...  286     ...     255 
This  Table  brings  to  our  notice  one  of  the  greatest  modem 
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scourges  of  Lombardy — y\z.,  Pellagra^  which  we  find  tabulated 
as  the  cause  of  insanity  in  290  cases  of  845  under  treatment ;  as 
fatal  in  above  two-fifths  of  those  admitted  suffering  from  it,  or  in 
more  than  one-third  of  the  total  number  of  cases ;  and  as  the 
cause  of  103  out  of  the  total  of  286  deaths. 

The  admissions  are  most  numerous  in  summer,  particularly 
in  June  and  July.  The  deaths,  on  the  other  hand,  augment 
between  July  and  November ;  but  the  difference  in  their  relative 
frequency  in  the  several  months  is  not  nearly  so  striking  as  that 
of  the  admissions. 

TABLE  V. 

Immediate  Causes  of  Death, 


DISEASES. 


I 


Meniogitis  .  .  . 
Bronchitis  ,  •  . 
Pleuritis  .... 
GbBtritis  .... 
Hepatitis  .... 
Enteritis  .... 
Arthritis  .... 
Phthisis  .... 
Marasmus  .... 

Ascites 

Pulmonanr  cafcarrh  . 
Precordial  disease 
Apoi^xy  .... 
Panuysis  .... 
Epilepsy  .... 
Diarrhoea  .... 
Dysentery  .  .  , 
Scurvy  .... 
Cerebral  congestions 
Erysipelas  .  .  . 
Articular  abscess 
Variola  .... 
Old  age      .... 


6 

10 

3 

4 

3 
3 
3 

28 

6 

1 


2 
1 
2 
14 
1 
3 
1 
1 

1 
12 


2 
1 
2 

18 
1 

1 
4 

7 

15 

7 

1 


1 
11 


1 
3 

7 

3 

21 


83 


20 


46 


65 


63 


3 

6 

1 

6 

1 

10 

2 

11 

58 

S 

12 

4 

11 

18 

10 

81 

1 

29 

2 

1 


286 


Diarrhoea  takes  the  lead  among  the  immediate  causes  of  death — 
a  fact  at  once  explicable  by  that  disorder  being  the  most  frequent 
complication  of  pellagra.  It  occurs  either  in  a  colliquative  or 
uleentive  £onk   Tlieiiext  meet  prevalent  cause  stated  i%maiu- 
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mus ;  but,  unfortunately,  this  ig  usually  only  a  sjnnptom  of  some 
internal  or  constitutional  disorder.  That  it  figures  so  largely  in 
the  above  Table  is  doubtlesB  due  to  its  being  a  very  frequent 
consequence  of  the  most  widely-acting  cause  of  insanity  in  this 
r^on — yi&,  pellagra.  Scurvy  stands  third  in  order  among  the 
causes  of  death,  and  is  doe,  like  pellagra  itself,  to  the  insufficient 
natriment  obtained  by  the  poorer  dames,  which  mainly  consists 
of  Indian-com.  The  relative  proportion  of  the  other  assigned 
causes  in  the  Table  calls  for  no  paitieular  observation. 

From  a  review  of  the  history  of  this  Venice  Asylum,  the  reader 
will,  we  think,  be  ready  to  admit  that  much  merit  is  due  to  its 
managers  for  its  internal  organization  and  superintendence.  They 
have  to  contend  against  the  greatest  disadvantages  of  site,  the 
very  indifferent  adaptation  of  its  stracture  to  the  wants  of 
lunatics,  and  the  daily  difficulties  involved  in  its  connexion  with 
the  general  hospital.  It  is  sad  to  have  to  record  the  employ- 
ment of  so  mudi  mechanical  restraint ;  but  we  must  allow  for. 
the  prevailing  prejudices  of  the  physicians  of  the  country  in  its 
favour,  and  for  the  impediments  to  its  entire  abolition  existing 
in  its  confined  site  and  inappiopriate  structure:  and  we  may 
hope  that  the  diffiision  of  the  knowledge  of  what  has  been  and 
is  done  in  &itish  Asylums  will  encourage  our  Italian  coad'- 
JQtors  in  psgrdiological  medicine  to  imitate  our  practice.  On  the. 
ocmtrary,  it  is  hi^y  gratifying  to  see  how  much  has  been  done 
in  Italy  for  the  helpless  insane ;  how  evidently  their  medical 
guardians  are  animated  by  the  most  generous  feeungs  and  .zeal  for 
their  welfare.  Thus  we  find  them  here,  at  Venice,  encouraged 
to  employ  themselves ;  rewarded  for  their  work ;  diverted  hy 
•mnsemeBtB  and  recreatiooa ;  and  instructed  in  religion.  Their 
excellent  and  skilful  physician,  Dr.  Pdt — ^to  whom  I  owe  my 
best  thanks  for  much  Kindness— is  fully  alive  to  the  defictencies 
of  Uie  aeylum,  and  anxious  in  every  way  to  remedy  them.  He 
dejrioree  its  confined  limits^  and  expresses  himself  decidedly 
against  the  separation  of  the  laundry,  as  a  place  of  employment 
for  his  patients,  from  his  own  jurisdiction  and  the  confines  of  the 
asylumu  But  in  Venice  Proper — built  as  it  is  on  a  group  of  mere 
mud-banks,  but  a  few  feet  above  water-mark^  and  imited  by 
bridges — no  spot  can  be  found  at  all  fitted  for  an  asylum.  Such 
the  mainland  alone  can  supply;  yet,  in  spite  of  the  multitude 
and  the  magmtude  of  the  evils  attaching  to  the  present  institu^ 
tion,  the  day  is^  I  fear,  fiar  hence  before  a  transfer  will  be  made. 

The  Aeyh*m  of  8L  ServUio,  for  the  male  lunatics  of  Venice 
and  of  a  coiindecahle  part  of  Lombardy,  is,  as  we  have  already 
mnarked,  under  the  management  of  the  religious  brotherhood 
of  Sk  Jeaa  de  Dies.  It  occupies  a  anall  island  in  the  Lagoon^ 
abovt  a  mile  ficom  Venice,  of  iriiidi  it  commandii.a  fine  view. 
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The  whole  area  of  the  island  does  not  exceed  four  acres,  and 
nearly  one-half  of  it  is  covered  by  the  buildings,  which,  although 
principally  arranged  around  an  inner  court,  as  a  hollow  square,  are 
also  extended  irregularly  by  additional  sections.  Besides  a  chapel, 
there  is  a  good-sized  church,  distinguished  at  a  distance  by  its 
two  ornamental  towers.  The  edifice,  which  was  originally  built 
for  a  convent,  and  is  of  considerable  age,  is  of  stone  and  brick, 
and  of  three  stories.  The  visitor  reaches  the  principal  door  in  his 
gondola :  for  the  walls  on  two  sides  are  washed  by  the  Lagoon, 
which,  fortimately,  has  at  this  part  a  considerable  current ;  few 
cases  of  fever  are  therefore  met  with. 

The  windows  are  everywhere  guarded  externally  by  iron  bare: 
the  present  director,  however,  proposed  to  remove  them  from 
most  parts  of  the  building.  The  windows  of  single  rooms,  in 
which  refractory  patients  sleep,  are  defended  inside  with 
wooden  shutters,  perforated  by  a  square  opening,  high  up,  to 
admit  light  The  windows  tlioughout  are  of  sufficient  dimen- 
sions— ^generally  about  6ft.  high  and  3ft.  wide — and  constructed 
with  wooden  frame& 

The  height  of  the  rooms  on  the  ground  floor  is  considerable— 
from  15  to  20  ft. :  the  largest  of  these  rooms  are  subdivided  by 
two  rows  of  columns  along  their  length,  to  support  the  floor 
above.  On  the  first  and  second  floors  the  elevation  does  not 
exceed  10ft  The  floors  are  everywhere  formed  by  the  marble 
concrete. 

Besides  the  principal  court,  there  were  two  smaller  ones: 
one  set  apart  for  the  noisy  and  refractory  patients ;  the  other 
surrounded  by  the  geneitd  offices, — ^the  kitchen,  dispensary, 
bakehouse,  flour-store,  &c.  The  wash-house  formed  a  separate 
out-building.  The  kitchen  was  not  in  a  good  state ;  but  it  was 
the  intention  of  the  authorities  to  build  another. 

The  visiting-room  was  fitted  with  a  sort  of  counter  extended 
across  it,  on  one  side  of  which  the  patients  were  placed  during 
their  interviews  with  their  friends,  who  stood  on  the  other. 
Among  other  necessary  apartments  were,  a  dead-house  and  post- 
mortem room,  an  office  for  the  director,  and  a  small  museum. 

The  church  used  by  the  p.tients  is  of  moderate  size,  orna- 
mented with  a  few  good  paintings  and  with  decorated  altars, 
according  to  the  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  All  the 
patients  whose  condition  admits  it  attend  once  every  Sunday, 
and  many  also  on  other  days  of  the  week. 

The  great  majority  of  the  patients  sleep  in  dormitories,  most 
of  which  contain  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds,  and  several  of  them 
occupy  the  entire  width  of  the  building.  Their  walls  are 
whitewashed  like  those  of  other  rooms,  and  bare  of  ornament^ 
except  here  and  there  a  crucifix  or  the  figure  of  a  saint :  at 
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night  they  are  faintly  lighted  by  a  lamp.  Some  of  them, — 
chiefly  those  on  the  ground  floor, — were  less  clean  than  could  be 
wished,  and  smelt  disagreeably  of  urina  The  infirmary  is 
large  and  lofty,  and  adjoining  to  it  is  a  spacious  and  cheerful 
dormitory,  set  apart  especially  for  convalescent  infirmary 
patients. 

Single  rooms  are  placed  both  on  the  ground  floor  and  on  the 
upper  floors,  on  each  side  a  corridor,  about  lift  wide.  They 
are  about  13fL  square,  and  are  severally  furnished  with  a  bed 
and  a  small  night-commode,  and  in  some  cases  with  additional 
furniture.  Small  inspection  doors,  about  9in.  square,  are 
placed  in  the  door  of  each  single  room  ;  one  such  room,  having 
its  walls  covered  with  a  composition  to  give  them  greater 
softness,  was  used  for  seclusion,  and  no  light  being  admitted,  the 
patient  was  in  complete  darkness. 

In  a  few  rooms  two  patients  were  placed  together,  each 
having  a  separate  bed.  Every  dormitory  has  a  small  lamp 
burning  in  it  during  the  night. 

The  ordinary  bedsteads  and  bedding  resembled  those  in  use 
in  the  female  asylum.  Dirty  patients  were  provided  with  a 
wooden  crib,  which  is  filled  with  straw,  and  fitted  with  a 
wooden  frame  supporting  a  piece  of  canvas,  not  stretched  out, 
but  hung  loosely,  resting  upon  the  straw,  so  that  it  may  form 
a  sort  of  fixed  sheet  Upon  this  the  patient  lies,  and  is  covered 
over  by  the  usual  coverleta  By  this  contrivance  the  advantage 
of  the  straw  as  a  bed  is  secured,  for  the  patient  cannot  get  at  it  to 
strew  it  about;  while  at  the  same  time  he  has  a  softer  and 
better  bed  than  could  be  afforded  him  if  the  canvas  were 
tightly  extended  upon  thelrame,  upon  the  plan  of  the  stretch- 
ers so  much  used  in  this  country,  and  which  are  both  hard  and 
cold.  To  resume  the  description.  The  bottom  of  the  crib  is 
perforated  by  a  hole,  through  which  the  water  escapes  into  a 
wooden  drawer  about  2ft.  long  and  1ft  wide.  The  straw  is 
changed  when  found  wet ;  but  the  fixed  sheet  upon  it  does  not 
receive  that  attention  which  is  desirable,  for  it  frequently  appeared 
to  be  allowed  to  dry  in  its  place,  instead  of  being  removed  and 
properly  washed. 

An  attendant  sleeps  in  each  dormitory,  and  during  the  night 
four  are  employed  watching  and  perambulating  the  building. 
The  patients  are  attended  to  on  going  to  bed ;  but  the  dirty 
cases  are  not  afterwards  disturbed,  for  the  director  holds  it  to 
be  a  very  injurious  plan  to  break  the  rest  of  the  insane. 

There  were  two  bath-rooms,  each  containing  two  stone  baths, 
sunk  in  the  floor  two-thirds  of  their  height,  and  without  lids ; 
they  did  not  appear  to  be  much  in  use,  and  were  employed  only 
medicaUy.      Arrangements  existed  for  affixing  above  them  a 
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douche-pipe.  A  third  bath-ioom  was  occapied  by  a  eM 
plunge-bath,  eighteen  feet  by  ten  feet,  with  four  feet  of  w«Aer, 
which  was  daily  used  during  the  continuance  of  warm  weather. 
No  provision  for  washing  Uie  hands  and  face  was  seen  in  any 
part  of  the  building. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  there  were  three  hundred  and  thirty 
patients  in  the  institution,  of  whom  about  forty  paid  for  their 
maintenance,  the  rest  being  paupers.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  tbe 
female  asylum,  the  pensioners  hved  in  a  separate  section  of  the 
building,  fared  better,  and  had  a  separate  day-room.  The  in- 
digent patients  eat  together  in  the  dining-rooms  which  severally 
bdong  to  their  separate  divisions.  The  tables  are  of  stained 
wood :  they  are  aUowed  forks  and  spoons,  but  no  knives ;  and 
three  meals  a  day,  in  two  of  which  meat  enters  as  a  part,  except 
on  fast  days.  Like  the  female  patients,  the  men  are  dressed 
uniformly— during  winter,  in  woollen  jackets  and  trousers  of  a 
dark-brown  or  nearly  black  colour,  with  cloth  caps;  in  summer,  in 
blue  linen  or  cotton  trousers.  Blucher  boots  are  worn  in  winter ;  in 
summer,  only  a  sort  of  slipper.  It  was  pleasing  to  witness  in  this 
asylum  an  attempt  to  modify  the  clothiDg  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  particular  cases;  for  not  only  could  the  boots  be  secured  on  the 
feet,  where  the  tendency  was  to  run  barefoot,  but  a  canvas  drees,  of 
waistcoat  and  trousers,  was  in  use  for  destructive  and  dirtv  cases. 

The  management  of  the  establishment  is  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Frferes  of  St  John.  The  director,  M.  Portalupi,  who  is 
also  the  chief  physician,  is  one  of  the  fraternity,  and  nas  under 
him  seven  of  his  own  order.  These  act  as  heads  of  departments 
and  chief  attendants,  and  employ  a  number  of  hired  sub- 
attendants,  who  are  under  no  religious  vows.  There  is  also  a 
visiting  physician. 

The  asylum  was  conducted  on  a  dmilar  system  to  that  for  the 
opposite  sex.  The  value  of  employment  was  very  justly  appre- 
ciated, and  the  encouragement  to  work  was  aided  by  the  aistri- 
bution  of  rewards.  Everything  required  for  the  use  of  the 
establishment  was  prepared  within  its  walls ;  hence,  for  the  first 
time  out  of  England,  we  met  with  shoemakers,  tailors,  carpen- 
ters, smiths,  bakers,  &c.,  at  work  at  their  several  tradea  The 
washing  was  also  done  on  the  premises.  In  all,  about  eighty 
were  regularly  employed  in  mechanical  work.  Among  the 
provisions  for  the  comfort  of  the  inmates  was  a  library  of  books; 
and  the  gallery  of  communication  between  the  private  apart- 
ments of  the  managers  and  the  workshops,  was  constructed  as  a 
greenhouse  and  filled  with  flowers,  tended  by  patient& 

Those  not  engaged  in  any  sort  of  work  are  taken  out  twice  a 
day  into  the  ^irden ;  for,  in  respect  of  space,  the  male  asylum 
enjoys  a  great  advantage  over  that  for  the  femalea    Although 
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i  island  is  so  small  that  it  cannot  allow  much  room  for  gaiden 
mltivated  ground,  yet  it  suffices  to  give  employment  to  a  few, 
I  famishes  a  tolerablynsized  garden  for  exercise.  This  garden 
Jmnted  witb  trees,  laid  out  in  walks,  and  has  in  its  centre  a 
;h  artificial  mound,  surmounted  by  a  summer-house,  from 
ich  a  charming  view  is  obtained  over  the  whole  vicinity,  in- 
ding  the  beautiful  city  of  Venice  itself,  the  islands  dotting 
»  Lagoon,  and  the  mamland  in  the  distance.  Two  other  plots 
land,  like  the  garden,  walled  round,  are  set  apart  for  cultiva- 
a_one  of  them  as  a  kitchen-garden ;  and  to  render  the  rustic 
iiacter  of  the  establishment  complete,  cows  are  kept  to  supply 
inhabitants  with  milL 

rhe  same  system  of  classification  was  in  use  here  as  in  the 
bv  asylum,  and  the  same  principles  of  treatment  Bleeding 
B  very  rarely  resorted  to ;  opium  and  morphia  were  occasion- 
f  used  as  narcotics ;  prolonged  baths  had  not  been  tried,  and 
\  use  of  the  douche  was  limited  to  refiractory  cases,  as  an 
troment  of  repression.  The  stomach-pump  was  very  seldom 
iploycd  to  feed  refractory  patients,   their  rejection  of  food 

agr  overcome  by  other  means, 
ccbanical  coercion  is  considered  a  necessary  instrument  of 
atment,  and  is  effected  hj  similar  means  to  those  enumerated 
preceding  pages.  Still,  its  ase  was  not  widely  extended;  for 
t  of  the  wee  hundred  and  thirty  patients,  not  more  than  five 
re  seen  by  me  under  restraint  It  is  chiefly  resorted  to  for 
Dsiddal  and  suicidal  cases,  of  which  some  twenty-four  were 
dconed  to  exist  at  the  date  of  my  visit.  The  contrivances  in 
I  were,  the  camisole,  belt,  handcufiGs,  the  "muff*,'"  stiff  leather 
)vei^  and  a  woollen  jacket  made  to  button  in  front,  and  at  the 
ie  seams,  so  that  when  buttoned  upon  the  patient  the  arms 
ze  confined  to  the  sides.  In  rare  cases,  the  1^  were  confined 
a  belt  of  sufficient  length  to  allow  the  wearer  to  move  along. 
16  leathern  gloves  were  exclusively  used  in  cases  of  self-abuse, 
^  as  I  understood  the  director,  except  these  no  instruments 
lestraint  were  employed  during  the  night 
It  should  be  mentioned  that  this  establishment  of  St  Servilio, 
hough  chiefly  limited  in  its  purpose  to  the  care  and  treatment 
the  insane,  is,  in  addition,  an  hospital  for  a  limited  number 
Borgical  cases,  which  occupy  two  large  wards,  and  are  under 
e  charge  of  the  brethren.  The  retention  of  such  cases  is  ex- 
icable  by  reference  to  the  history  of  the  institution,  which 
sikes  known  to  us  that,  prior  to  its  adaptation  for  lunatics,  it 
IB  an  hospital  chiefly  for  surgical  patients,  and  that  the  care 
the  insane  was  only  a  sut^quent  task  undertaken  by  the 
K)d  monks. 
3[y  visit  to  this  Asylum  of  St  Servilio  afforded  me  much  gra* 
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tification.  Its  managers  were  evidently  at  work  in  the  right 
direction.  Its  wards  were  generally  in  good  order,  and  clean; 
its  mechanics  well  occupied,  and  iia  non-industrial  population 
well  looked  after  and  exercised ;  and  I  am  persuaded,  from 
the  humane  and  intelligent  character  of  the  durector,  that  he 
would  be  one  of  the  first  to  a1»olish  restraint,  could  he  shake  off 
the  trammels  of  the  dominant  opinion  of  his  country,  and  witness 
the  non-restraint  plan  of  treatment  in  practical  working. 

Verona, — ^This  ancient  Italian  city,  which  offers  so  many 
objects  of  interest  and  attraction  to  the  tourist,  and  is  of  so  great 
importance  to  its  possessors  as  a  first-class  fortress,  possesses  no 
asylum,  properly  so  called,  for  the  insane.  The  only  provimon 
made  for  them  is  such  as  reflects  the  highest  discredit  upon  the 
Austrian  administration  of  this  province,  and  is  in  itself  produo* 
tive  of  misery,  wretchedness,  and  cruelty  to  the  unfortunate 
patients. 

The  accommodation  provided  is  in  connexion  with  the  large 
general  hospital — an  irregular  group  of  buildings,  some  of  con- 
siderable age,  and  others  of  modern  construction.  The  lunatic 
department  is  very  subordinate,  and  greatly  neglected  :  it  occu- 
pies several  small  buildings  and  wings,  very  ill  adapted  to  their 
purpose — some  of  them  very  ill  built,  and  all  of  them  wretchedly 
Kept — assigned  to  the  helpless  insane  as  the  least  eligible  and 
useful  for  any  other  purpose,  and  because  some  sort  of  habitation 
must  perforce  be  found  for  them.  Both  sexes  are  received,  and 
the  credit  must  be  given  to  its  managers  that  they  are  placed  in 
completely  distinct  buildinga  The  women  occupy  three  small, 
low-vaulted  dormitories  on  the  basement,  with  stone  floors,  badly 
lighted  and  ventilated,  and  altogether  very  dull  and  miserable. 

A  few  of  the  male  patients,  who  are  very  quiet  and  tractable, 
live  separate  from  their  refractory  companions,  but  are,  never- 
theless, very  indifferently  off  for  accommodation.  They  have  a 
small  garden  to  themselves  for  exercise.  The  refractory,  who 
constitute  the  majority  of  the  male  patients,  are  lodg^  in  a 
small,  detached,  low  building  of  one  story,  with  barred  windows 
and  a  stone  floor,  so  laid  as  to  slope  from  each  side  towards  a 
grooved  drain  running  from  one  end  to  the  other.  The  whole 
aspect  of  this  apartment  was  rather  that  of  a  stable  than  of  a 
dormitory  for  the  residence  of  human  beings — indeed,  many 
English  stables  are  far  more  warm,  sweet,  and  comfortable. 
The  occupants  of  this  room  were  disposed  in  beds  arranged  in  a 
row  on  each  side,  and,  so  far  as  I  could  learn,  were  very  rarely 
permitted  to  leave  their  beds.  No  effectual  means  of  enforcing 
this  condition  of  repose  were  omitted ;  the  hands  and  feet  were 
made  fast  by  leathern  straps  to  the  bedstead,  and,  if  required,  a 
belt  across  the  body  could  be  added.     The  bedsteads  were  of 
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wood,  very  thick  and  heavy,  and  constructed  in  a  crib-like 
fkshion,  filled  with  straw,  over  which  a  very  coarse  brown  linen 
sheet  or  piece  of  canvas  was  laid,  to  serve  as  an  under-sheet  for 
the  patient.  Another  such  sheet  covered  him,  with  the  addition 
of  a  very  coarse  woollen  coverlet  Being  unable  to  help  them- 
selves, the  urine  was  always  necessarily  passed  under  them,  and 
after  percolating  through  the  straw,  diffused  itself  over  the  stone 
floor,  until  it  reached  the  central  gutter,  whence  it  could  flow 
along  to  one  end  of  the  building  and  escape.  The  mode  of 
distributing  food  to  these  unfortunates  was  on  a  par  with  the  rest 
of  the  treatment.  The  soup — their  only  diet,  except  bread- 
was  brought  to  them  in  pails,  out  of  which  a  basin  was  filled  for 
each.  As  they  were  helpless  by  restraint,  the  services  of  their 
attendants  were  required  to  feed  them.  We  must  add  to  the 
above  account,  that  the  heads  were  generally  shaved,  aud  that 
the  phlebotomist  had  constant  employment  to  keep  under  (?) 
the  cerebral  excitement,  indicated  by  the  perpetual  noise  and 
restlessness  of  the  refractory  inmatea 

To  render  to  every  one  his  due,  we  must  state  that  the  soup 
and  bread  appeared  of  good  quality,  and  well  adapted  for  nourish- 
ment— better,  indeed,  than  unfortunately  falls  to  the  lot  of  a  large 
part  of  the  poor  of  Lombardy. 

The  male  attendants  belonged  to  a  religious  order — as  I  un- 
derstood, of  St.  Euphemiaw  There  was  no  special  physician  for 
this  section,  its  duties  falling  casually  upon  the  physicians  of  the 
general  hospital — particularly  upon  the  medical  director,  as  super- 
intendent of  the  entire  establishment.  The  offices,  kitchen^ 
laundry,  dispensary,  &c.,  were  common  to  the  whole  institution. 

When  I  made  my  visit,  there  were  forty  insane  patients  in  thiB 
section  of  the  Verona  Hospital ;  of  these,  eight  were  pensioners^ 
permanently  resident.  Happily  their  condition  was  tolerably 
satisfactory ;  they  occupied  a  distinct  building,  having  a  small 
garden,  and  each  one  had  his  own  room,  sufficiently  furnished 
and  comfortable.  When  quiet,  considerable  liberty  was  accorded 
them  to  walk  about  in  the  grounds  of  the  hospital. 

Hie  pauper  patients  are,  unless  there  is  speedy  project  of 
their  recovery,  retained  at  Verona  for  only  two  months,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  they  are  sent  to  the  asylum  at  Venice,  with 
small  prospects,  we  apprehend,  of  deriving  much  benefit  when 
they  get  there,  the  preliminary  treatment  they  have  undergone  at 
Verona  being  taken  into  consideration. 

Our  readers  will  peruse  with  pain  and  astonishment  this  ac- 
count of  the  treatment  the  insane  receive  in  a  large  city  of  the 
Continent  in  these  latter  days  of  enlightenment  and  charity ; 
but  we  greatly  fear  that,  if  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  many 
of  the  large  Lombard  cities  (in  the  general  hospitals  of  which 
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they  occupy  an  inconsiderable  and  neglected  section)  were 
inquired  into,  Verona  would  not  be  found  exceptional  in  its 
mode  of  treating  them.  Lombardy,  alas  1  is  not  only  now  a 
very  impoverished  country,  but  is  held  in  rigorous  subjection  to 
a  foreign  race  by  military  force,  to  the  support  of  which,  as  well 
as  of  the  civil  government,  it  is  made  heavily  to  pay ;  and,  as  a 
consequence,  no  funds  are  to  be  found  for  such  purposes  as  the 
building  and  endowment  of  proper  lunatic  asylums. 

Brescia, — Within  the  walls  of  this  city  is  a  nearly  new  asylum, 
which  constitutes  an  appendage  of  the  general  hospital,  and  to 
which  it  is  united  by  corridora  As  in  similar  instances,  the 
general  offices  are  common. 

The  building  forms  two  hollow  squares,  one  assigned  to  each 
sex,  with  an  intervening  garden  of  about  half  an  acre  in  extent 
It  has  only  two  floors — a  basement  or  ground,  and  a  first  flocNT : 
around  each  is  a  covered  corridor.  That  on  the  first  floor  is 
nearly  ten  feet  wide,  and  on  its  open  side,  looking  into  the 
central  court,  forms  a  series  of  circular-headed  spaces  with  inter- 
vening square  columns,  the  open  spaces  being  filled  in  with 
upright  iron  rods,  crossed  by  others  at  intervals  of  about  two 
feet.  This  corridor  would  have  a  very  good  effect  were  it  not  for 
its  barricaded  spaces,  which  give  it  a  cage-like  appearance.  The 
ground  floor  is  occupied  by  the  day  and  dining-rooms,  by  some 
single  rooms,  and  by  the  bath-room.  The  concrete  of  the  floors 
of  these  rooms  is  laid  immediately  upon  the  earth,  and,  in  conse* 
quence,  is  frequently  moist  from  the  transudation  of  moistura 
One  of  the  day-rooms  on  the  women's  side  was  small,  badly 
lighted  by  one  window,  and  so  constructed  that  one  half  was  at 
right  angles  to  the  other. 

On  the  first  floor  were  two  dormitorie?,  called  infirmami^ 
both  of  which  were  unoccupied  on  the  male,  and  one  on  the 
female  side.  The  larger  one  on  each  side  would  contain  firom 
twenty-four  to  thirty  beds;  the  smaller  was  about  half  the  siie. 
My  visit  was  made  m  March ;  later  in  the  spring,  I  was  assured, 
these  vacant  rooms  would  be  filled  with  cases  of  pellagra^  The 
elevation  of  these  dormitories  was  ^ood,  viz.,  about  fourteen  (bet ; 
but  they  were  rendered  dull  and  dreary  by  the  half-circular 
small  windows  being  placed  seven  feet  above  the  floor.  Except 
the  portion  occupied  by  the  infirmary  dormitories,  the  rest  <^ 
the  nrst  floor  was  constructed  with  a  corridor,  having  a  row  of 
single  rooms  on  each  side,  but  not  terminated  by  an  end  window. 
These  rooms  were  about  twelve  feet  by  ten  feet,  and  contained 
each  a  bed,  a  fixed  seat  at  one  comer,  and  generally  a  recess  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  to  serve  as  a  receptacle  for  the  clothes 
of  the  occupant 

The  window  of  each  single  room  was  rather  high  up,  banned 
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on  the  oatsidey  and  iis  wooden  frame  covered,  in  place  of  glass, 
with  canvas  sufficiently  tiiin  to  admit  light  This  mode  of  filling 
a  window-frame  has  certainly  the  merit  of  economy,  and  may  not 
be  uncomfortable  on  a  warm  summer  s  night  in  this  part  of  the 
world ;  but  we  much  pity  the  unfortunate  patients  who  have  to 
pass  a  long  winter's  night  in  rooms  so  imperfectly  shut  from  the 
oater  air.  In  the  infinnaries,  indeed,  the  windows  were  glazed. 
The  doors  of  the  single  rooms  opened  outwards :  the  floors  were 
of  concrete  or  stone. 

Some  of  the  stairs  were  winding,  and,  to  obviate  danger,  their 
*'  well''  was  covered  at  the  landin£;s  by  wirework.  In  this,  as  in 
the  other  Italian  asylums  describea,  little  attention  was  bestowed 
upon  warming  the  rooms  in  cold  weather;  the  discussions  of 
ffstems  of  wanning  and  ventilating  asylums  in  this  more  northern 
dime  have  not,  it  would  appear,  aroused  the  attention  of  Italian 
fdiysicians  and  architects.  Certainly  they  have  much  less  need 
to  make  provision  against  cold ;  yet,  notwithstanding,  a  winter  in 
northern  Italy  is  not  to  be  braved  without  fires,  and  much  suffer- 
ing must  be  entailed  upon  the  inmates  of  public  institutions  by 
tfa^  prevailing  absence  of  any  attempts  at  systematic  warming. 
Here,  in  Brescia,  an  Italian  stove,  placed  in  the  centre  of  one  or 
two  of  the  day-rooms,  surrounded  by  stout  guards,  was  all  the 
means  provided. 

A  small  chapel,  calculated  to  accoumiodate  about  fifty  per- 
sons, had  been  built  for  the  patients ;  it  presented  nothing  re- 
markable to  note. 

I  found  many  patients  in  bed,  not  apparently  labouring 
onder  any  bodily  sickness  demanding  repose,  but  placed  there 
apparently  as  a  means  of  seclusion  and  confinement  In  the 
ease  of  the  men,  I  noticed  that  all,  or  nearly  so,  were  under 
restraint^  attached  by  a  foot  or  an  arm  to  the  bedstead.  Indeed, 
neslcBint  was  used  m  this  asylum  in  an  irregular,  loose,  and 
most  reprehensible  manner.  No  employments  and  no  amuse- 
ments for  the  patients  were  attempted  ;  the  construction  and 
vefj  limited  space  of  the  building  admitted  of  no  proper  classi- 
fication, and,  what  was  worse,  none  appeared  thought  of;  hence 
octtfosion,  disorder,  noise,  and  misery  reigned  supreme,  and  the 
onlj  check  the  managers  could  devise  was  that  furnished  by 
medianifial  restrwit  This  appeared  not  only  in  the  poor  priso- 
ners in  their  rooms,  condemned  to  seclusion  and  the  tedium  of 
bed,  left  to  cherish  their  disordered  fisincies  and  to  sink  deeper 
into  despair,  but  in  many  more  besides,  wearing  camisoles,  hand* 
cufEsy  and  here  and  there  one  with  hobbles  on  tne  feet 

To  the  same  want  of  management,  to  the  same  neglect,  were 
due  the  frequently  disorderly  or  ragged  clothes,  the  naked  feet| 
and  the  dirty  habits  of  many  of  the  mmates. 

g2 
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The  bedsteads  for  refractory  eases  were  well  supplied  with 
rings  at  the  head,  foot,  and  sides,  for  the  passage  of  straps  for 
restraint :  the  dirty  slept  upon  straw,  through  which  the  urine 
percolated  on  to  the  floor,  no  attempt  being  made  to  collect  it 
No  special  provision  for  epileptics  and  paralytics  was  thought  of; 
but  they  were  treated  as  ordinary  cases,  and  slept  on  straw  as 
dirty  cases,  or  had  beds  like  the  clean,^-consisting  of  a  paillasse, 
a  flock  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  woollen,  and  over  all,  a  striped 
cotton  coverlet  The  bedsteads,  except  those  for  foul  cases,  were 
of  iron. 

Rather  over  two  hundred  patients  were  detained  in  this  asy- 
lum at  the  period  of  my  visit,  and,  as  elsewhere,  formed  two 
classes — ^pensioners  and  paupers — the  former,  however,  in  very 
small  proportion.  For  the  number  resident,  the  accommodation 
was  much  too  smalL 

Although  a  section  of  the  general  hospital,  it  had  its  special  phy- 
sician, who  visited  once  or  twice  daily.  An  interne  on  the  male 
side,  and  a  sort  of  matron  on  the  female,  each  with  the  title  of 
inspector,  are  in  constant  residence  within  the  building. 

Not  having  had  the  advantage  of  being  accompanied  over  the 
institution  by  the  physician  himself,  but  by  a  colleague  attached 
to  the  general  hospital,  there  are  many  matters  touching  the 
internal  regulation  of  the  asylum,  and  the  treatment  pursued, 
which  I  could  not  ascertain.  Bespecting  the  medical  treatment 
I  learnt  that  bleeding,  both  general  and  topical,  was  very  much 
resorted  to,  and  that  opiates  were  very  seldom  employed. 
Pellagra  affected  at  least  one-half  of  the  population  of  the 
asylum. 

The  garden  between  the  two  divisions  was  common  to  both 
sexes ;  but  they  were  taken  for  exercise  in  it  at  different  hours 
of  the  day.  The  view  from  the  garden,  and  indeed  from  the 
asylum  itself,  is  very  limited,  by  the  proximity  of  the  ramparts 
of  the  town,  which  are  considerably  raised  above  the  level  of  the 
land  inside  them. 

Unlike  several  of  the  Italian  asylums,  that  of  Brescia  had  the 
advantage  of  being  specially  built  for  its  purpose — an  advantage, 
however,  almost  completely  negatived  by  the  very  faulty  plan  of 
its  construction,  and,  for  every  good  result,  entirely  sacrificed 
by  bad  management  All  the  modern  improvements  and  ame- 
liorations in  the  condition  of  the  insane,  and  all  the  teachings  of 
modem  pathology  respecting  their  treatment,  appear  either  un- 
known or  uncared-for  by  the  authorities  at  Brescia^  There  is 
great  need  for  some  asylum  reformer  to  visit  the  institutions 
of  Lombardy,  and  to  teach  the  doctrines  of  Pinel,  Esquiiol, 
Conolly,  and  of  the  other  noble  men  who  have  laboured  in  the 
cause  of  the  insane. 
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Aversa, — The  town  of  Aversa  is  situated  about  midway  be- 
tween  Naples  and  Capua.  Its  name  is  well  known  to  psycho- 
logical phjrsicians,  because  the  principal  public  asylums  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  which  are  in  its  immediate  neighbourhood, 
gained  for  themselves  much  credit  by  being  among  the  first 
to  employ  their  lunatic  patients  in  various  kinds  of  work.  How- 
ever, at  the  present  period  they  would  occupy  but  a  low  place 
in  the  scale  of  merit  among  the  asylums  in  Europe ;  for,  al- 
though the  advantages  of  employment  are  still  duly  appre- 
ciated, yet  they  have  not  in  other  respects  followed  the 
march  of  progress  in  the  moral  management  of  the  insane, 
which  has  so  rapidly  advanced  in  this  country  and  else- 
where. 

The  two  sexes  are  accommodated  in  distinct  buildings  :  that 
for  the  women  is  in  the  town  of  Aversa ;  the  one  for  males 
is  some  distance  from  the  town,  on  the  high  road  towards 
Capua.  A  third  institution  exists  in  the  vicinity,  for  epilep- 
tic and  imbecile  cases,  under  the  direction  of  a  religious 
fraternity.  The  asylum  for  females,  in  Aversa,  I  did  not 
see,  but  heard  that  it  was  a  very  indiiFerent  and  unsuitable 
building.  The  one  for  the  men  is  considered  the  best ;  unfor- 
tunately, my  examination  was  imperfect  and  hasty,  as  I  found 
no  medical  officer  in  the  establishment,  and  had  only  one  of 
the  attendants  to  act  as  my  conductor  through  it,  and  had 
no  opportunity  of  repeating  my  visit. 

The  situation  of  the  asylum  is  very  good ;  the  surrounding 
country  of  great  beauty,  and  well  cultivated  ;  but,  owing  to 
walls  and  out-buildings,  the  beauty  of  the  scenery  is  hidden  from 
the  inmates,  except  when  in  their  sleeping-rooms  upstairs. 
The  building  is  partly  erected  in  the  form  of  a  hollow  square, 
bat  is  rendered  irregular  by  other  portions  added  from  time  to 
time.  The  principal  edifice  is  of  three  stories  in  height,  whilst 
other  parts  have  only  two  floors.  Except  three  moderately-sized 
airing-courts^  no  other  ground  is  attached  to  the  institution. 
On  entering  the  building,  the  visitor  first  reaches  an  enclosed 
courts  surrounded  by  the  general  offices  and  work-rooms,  which 
occupy  the  ground  floor,  and  have  dormitories  above  them. 
This  court  is  surrounded  by  a  covered  corridor  or  arcade. 

Owing,  doubtless,  to  progi-essive  alterations  and  additions, 
there  is  an  irregularity  m  the  interior,  some  wards  being  on  a 
different  level  to  others,  properly  speaking,  on  the  same  floor, 
and  therefore  reached  only  by  mounting  or  descending  a  few 
stairs ;  moreover,  from  the  like  cause,  the  elevation  of  the  dif- 
ferent rooms  varies  considerably,  and  in  some  is  deficient  Their 
floors  are  paved  with  tiles,  their  walls  whitewashed  and  bare, 
and  the  windows  barred  externally.     Although  little  objection 
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could  be  taken  to  the  degree  of  cleanliness  generally  presented 
by  the  asylum,  yet,  taken  as  a  whole,  its  interior  aspect  wk 
dull  and  heavy,  and  did  not  realize  an  Englishman's  idea  ai 
comfort 

I  saw  no  single  rooms,  although  several  small  ones  existed  in 
which  two  patients  were  placed  together.  The  dormitories  dtf 
fered  in  size — the  largest  contained  from  twenty  to  thirty  beds; 
in  each  of  them  an  attendant  sleeps,  in  a  small  apartmenl 
partitioned  oflF,  but  so  constructed  as  to  command  a  view  of  the 
entire  room.  A  light  is  burnt  in  every  dormitory  during  the  night 
To  meet  the  wants  of  the  patients  when  in  their  sleeping-rooms, 
a  large  pail  or  tub  is  attached  by  a  chain  to  the  wall  at  one  end 
of  the  room,  for  chamber  utensils  are  not  allowed.  The  uppei 
floors  are,  at  most  parts,  built  with  a  central  corridor,  havmg 
rooms  opening  from  it  on  each  side. 

The  bedsteads  consist  simply  of  some  flat  boards,  resting  on 
iron  trestles  at  the  head  and  feet :  on  these  are  placed  a  palUaase, 
a  flock  bed  with  sheets,  a  woollen  and  a  cotton  coverlet.  Dirty 
patients  were  allowed  a  palliasse  only,  and  no  bed  or  sheeti. 
For  the  particular  forms  of  insanity  complicated  by  paralysis  and 
epilepsy,  no  specially  constructed  beds  were  supplied.  During 
the  day  the  bedding  was  rolled  up  towards  the  head  of  the  bed- 
stead, after  the  fashion  seen  in  barracks  and  in  a  few  of  our  own 
asylums. 

The  patients  were  nearly  three  hundred  in  number,  and  ^ 
two  classes — pensioners  and  paupers — the  former  in  compara- 
tively very  small  proportion.  The  attendants  seemed  toleraUj 
numerous ;  and  owing  to  the  greater  part  of  the  inmates  beixig 
occupied  at  work,  there  was  an  air  of  activity,  quiet,  and  cont«[iti 
not  witnessed  in  those  asylums  where  employment  is  omitted  oi 
neglected.  Some  of  the  inmates  work  as  tailors,  others  as  shoe- 
makers, &c. ;  but  the  majority  are  occupied  in  the  large  weavii^ 
room,  at  hand-looms,  making  cotton  and  linen  cloth  for  the  use 
of  the  institution,  and  as  an  article  of  sale.  The  room  for  the 
weavers  was  of  large  size  :  the  duration  and  the  amount  of  wodi 
exacted  from  the  patients  seemed  too  great,  whilst  means  d 
amusement  and  opportunities  for  recreation  were  too  much  neg- 
lected.  Of  the  several  modes  of  employment  in  which  tw 
insane  are  engaged,  that  of  weaving  appears  to  me  one  of  the 
worst  adapted  to  their  condition,  by  reason  of  the  conpnem«i1 
it  involves,  the  monotony  of  the  task,  and  the  imperfect  charactei 
of  the  exercise  it  calls  upon  them  to  take.  The  work  certainlj 
is  anything  but  exhilarating;  the  atmosphere  of  a  weaving-roon 
becomes  dusty  and  close,  and  the  clatter  of  the  machines  dreaij 
by  its  sameness,  and  musical  to  no  other  ears  except  those  of  the 
master,  who  reaps  the  fruits  of  the  work.     In  short,  weaving  is  t 
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description  of  labour  inimical  to  mental  discipline  and  develop- 
ment)  and  opposed  to  the  physical  well-being  of  the  body. 

I  should  have  rejoiced  to  have  seen  the  inmates  of  Aversa 
engaged  in  gardening  and  tillage ;  but  this,  the  most  healthy  and 
cheerful  employment,  is  n^lected;  in  fact,  the  asylum  possesses 
no  land  for  cultivation.  The  only  outdoor  provision  for  the 
patients  is  furmshed  by  the  three  small  exercising  courts,  which 
are  of  themselves  sufficientiy  agreeable,  although  inadequate  to 
the  wants  of  the  asylum,  and  dull  by  not  affording  any  view 
beyond  their  restricted  boundaries.  They  were,  however,  plea- 
santly planted  with  trees  and  flowers,  and  gave  occupation  to 
two  or  three  inmates. 

Restraint,  J  was  told,  was  little  resorted  to ;  but  neither  of 
this  matter,  nor  of  the  general  moral  and  medical  treatment, 
have  I,  unfortunately,  any  details.  The  general  impression  I 
formed  respecting  this  asylum  of  Aversa  was,  that  it  was  far 
behind,  in  construction  and  management,  the  asylums  of  this 
country,  and  man^  of  those  of  France  and  Qermany.  The 
irr^ularity  of  the  mterior,  its  bare  walls,  barred  windows,  the 
absence  of  the  means  of  amusement,  and  the  seeming  pursuit  of 
»nployment  a«  a  source  of  profit,  imparted  to  the  whole  institu- 
tion a  dull,  heavy,  comfortless  aspect,  and,  owing  to  its  limited 
outdoor  space,  the  air  of  a  place  of  confinement 

I  have  met  with  the  following  statistics  of  the  asylum  under 
consideration,  in  connexion  with  that  for  the  females : — Between 
1813  and  1841  inclusive,  there  were  admitted  4165  men  and  1741 
women;  a  total  of  5906.  Of  these,  1535  males  and  600  females 
were  discharged  cured ;  612  men  and  148  women,  uncured  or 
as  found  not  insane ;  whilst  1486  and  758  of  each  sex  severally 
died ;  a  total  of  2244.  Taking  these  figures,  the  per  oentage  of 
eures  on  the  number  of  admissions  appears  to  be  36*1 ;  and  that 
of  deaths,  37'9.  The  statistics  of  1841  were  as  follows: — Re- 
maining in  the  establishments,  532  males  and  146  females ;  total, 
678.  Admitted  of  each  sex  severally,  186  and  90—276  in  all. 
Discharged  cured,  respectively,  63  and  18;  uncured  and  not 
insane,  39  and  13 — ^a  total  of  133  discharged ;  deaths,  84  men  and 
70  women ;  in  all,  1 54.  Hence  the  per  centage  of  cures  was  29*3 
on  the  admissions  alone,  and  when  calculated  on  the  total  of 
admissions  and  the  previous  number  under  treatment,  only  8*4 ; 
whilst  the  proportion  of  deaths  to  the  admissions  was  as  high  as 
56*7 ;  or  to  the  admissions,  plus  existing  cases,  or  the  total  popu- 
lation of  the  year,  16*1,  Between  1846  and  1848,  inclusive,  the 
figures  were: — Admissions,  599  males,  248  females  ;  cured,  201 
and  75  ;  uncured  and  not  insane,  143  and  55  ;  died,  267  and 
93.  Thus  the  cures  to  the  admissions  were  325  per  cent,  and 
the  deaths  42*5. 
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These  statistics  prominently  show,  among  other  facts,  how 
much  larger  is  the  number  of  male  lunatics  admitted  than  of 
females — viz.,  two-thirds  more.  Another  striking  fact  elucidated 
is  the  very  high  rate  of  mortality,  which  exceeds  that  of  most 
asylums  of  Europe,  if  we  except  the  Parisian,  in  which  general 
paralysis  makes  such  terrible  havoc. 


Abt.  IV.— the  condition  of  the  insane. 

BT  JOHK  HAWKES,  H.B.O.8.,  ETC. 

If  one  particular  feature  of  the  epoch  in  which  we  live  deserves 
to  be  characterized  as  a  "  sign  of  the  times,"  there  can  be  no 
hesitation  in  denoting  the  general  attention  and  almost  universal 
sympathy  with  which  our  insane  are  regarded  as  a  striking 
circumstance  in  the  history  of  this  present  age,  directly  pointing, 
as  it  does,  to  the  influence  of  increasing  Christian  civilization  in 
ameUorating  the  condition  of  all  mankind,  and  of  promoting 
among  its  diflferent  classes  a  kindly  spirit  of  mutual  regard, 
leading  to  the  exercise  of  those  heaven-bom  virtues  through 
which  man,  not  content  with  raising  himself,  stretches  forth  his 
hands  to  lift  his  fallen  brother  to  the  dignity  of  a  lord  of  the 
creation. 

We  need  not  the  perusal  of  reports  to  assure  us  how  heavy 
must  be  the  burden  of  insanity  to  a  nation  ;  but  those  who  least 
regard  the  matter  may  well  be  appalled  to  hear  that  in  England 
and  Wales  there  are  21,311  insane  persons  under  treatment  in 
various  asylums ;  there  are  some,  perhaps,  besides  these,  beyond 
the  cognizance  of  Government  inspectors,  and,  in  addition,  it  may 
be  feared  many  mental  aliens  are  at  large  on  society.  It  is 
therefore  almost  impossible  to  arrive  at  a  positive  appreciation  of 
the  amount  of  insanity  existing  under  diiBTerent  forms  throughout 
the  country.  It  will  suffice,  however,  for  my  purpose  to  consider 
this  army  of  insane  under  two  chief  divisions — ^first,  those  that 
are  met  with  in  the  hands  of  private  individuals ;  and,  secondly, 
such  as  are  treated  in  the  wards  of  public  asylums.  Of  the 
former,  we  are  informed  by  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners 
in  Lunacy,  there  are  2578  in  metropoUtan,  and  2598  in  provincial 
licensed  houses.  Out  of  one  hundred  and  sixteen  private  asylums, 
not  more  than  forty-six  are  entrusted  to  the  bauds  of  persons 
destitute  of  any  professional  qualification ;  these  are  doubtless 
humane  and  enlightened  men  and  women,  whose  high  aim  it  is 
to  promote  the  restoration  of  reason  to  their  unhappy  patients^ 
and  to  "  comfort  the  feeble-minded,"  quite  irrespective  of  any 
other  considerations,  though  there  may  be  some  cause  for  appre- 
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henaon  that,  amidst  the  anxieties  attendant  on  so  important  a 
cbarge,  precepts  of  trade  are  not  wholly  i^ored,  nor  a  little 
brisk  business,  strongly  partaking  of  speculation,  altogether  disre- 
gwded;  that  even  under  luxurious  refinement  lurks  gilded 
misery,  and  in  the  chambers  of  first-class  patients  the  air  of  a 
commercial  enterprise ; — else  why  these  aavertisements  setting 
forth  in  glowing  eulogy  the  sweet  Elysium,  or  why  the  trumpet- 
tongued  announcement  bidding  patients  walk  up  hither  ?  It  is 
scarcely  affirming  too  much  to  say  that  the  greater  number  of 
such  establishments  are  little  short  of  private  hotels,  and  that 
the  benevolent  proprietor  or  landlord  sees  no  harm  in  mixing 
up  philanthropy  and  trade ;  indeed,  if  he  can  lay  claim  to  a 
slight  degree  of  taste,  it  is  even  possible  his  house  may  possess 
external  features,  at  least,  rather  pleasing,  provided  the  illusion 
is  not  too  abruptly  dispelled  by  some  enormity  in  the  decorative 
department ;  for  there  can  be  nothing  more  painful  to  look  upon 
than  one  of  these  houses  "licensed  for  the  reception  of  the 
insane,'^  plastered  and  painted  in  the  highest  style  of  embellish- 
ment, and  surroundea  by  gaudy  flowers,  while  through  the 
oarrow,  small-paned  windows  come  groans  and  sighs,  or  curses 
long  and  loud ;  pale,  speechless  faces  peering  through  iron  bars, 
and  restless  eyes,  which  once  shone  with  love  and  gladness, 
gleaming  forth  in  frenzied  woe.  Equally  sad,  perhaps  more  so, 
to  witness  a  place  of  detention  for  the  mental  afflicted,  in  that 
state  of  dilapidation  which  says  so  plain  'tis  not  worth  laying  out 
a  sixpence  on  the  property,  for  the  sombre,  damp-stained  walls 
are  half-concealed  by  straggling,  ill-grown  trees,  and  all  around 
an  air  of  desolation.  The  "  large  and  extensive  pleasure  grounds,'' 
overrun  with  nettles  and  long  rank  grass,  and  the  paths,  untrodden 
by  human  feet,  are  green  with  moss  and  slime.  Could  we  get 
round  to  the  back  of  the  premises,  more  than  one  window  would  be 
seen  boarded  up  te  within  a  foot  of  the  top,  while  a  few  remaining 
fragments  of  glass  testify  to  the  raving  madness  of  some  former 
oocopant  of  that  dreary  apartment.  And  though,  for  the  sake  of 
humanity,  we  may  hope  such  establishments  are  few  and  far 
between,  it  is  well  te  remember  that  till  within  the  present  half 
century  this  was  by  no  means  the  case;  and  much  as  we  have 
advanced  in  the  treatment  of  our  insane,  both  in  public  and 
pivate  asylums,  there  yet  remains  a  great  deal  to  be  accom- 
plished before  we  can  be  beyond  reproach.  Let  us  never  forget 
the  debt  we  owe  to  the  early  champions  of  reform.  Under  their 
gallant  leadership,  the  onward  current  of  public  opinion  has  swept 
away  many  foul  and  cruel  abominations,  which  full  long  held 
thdr  sway;  but  the  name  of  Pinel  will  remain  to  future 
ages  embkusoned,  with  undying  lustre,  in  his  country's  scroll 
of  £ame.     Oenius  alone  may  command  respect^  scientific  skill 
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may  claim  admiration,  but  philanthropy  that  spends  and  is 
spent  in  the  cause  of  humanity  deserves  our  highest  praise.  It 
is,  indeed,  refreshing  to  turn  for  a  moment  from  considering 
the  wretched  shifts  and  unprincipled  expedients  of  worthless^ 
low-minded  men,  who  traffic  in  the  harrowing  misfortunes 
of  madness,  and  drive  bargains  with  friends  hardly  less  to  be 

Sitied  than  the  miserable  objects  of  peculation — it  is,  I  say, 
elightful  to  turn  away  from  such  as  these  to  contemplate  the 
pure,  unselfish  devotion  of  those  influenced  by  higher  and  purer 
motives;  but  though  the  vast  results  of  their  humane  exertions 
are  readily  obtained  by  the  wealthy,  and  are  even  consecrated 
to  charity,  a  large  and  important  section  of  the  community, 
known  as  the  middle  class,  is  placed  in  some  degree  beyond  the 
direct  influence  of  good  which  ever  surrounds,  as  a  halo  of  light, 
the  labours  of  the  true  physician.  It  should  be  remembered, 
until  of  late  years,  how  large  a  proportion  of  the  licensed  houses 
consisted  of  second-rate  establishments — mere  lodging-houses  for 
the  moral  restraint  of  the  insane.  Their  inmates  are  generally 
respectable  tradesmen,  or  professional  men  of  reduced  means : 
occasionally,  persons  of  considerable  property  are  placed  by 
considerate  friends  within  theii-  walls.  The  proprietor,  if  not 
himself  a  tradesman — either  a  retired  victualler,  gardener,  or 
ambitious  cobbler,  as  I  have  known  to  be  the  case — ^will  nrobably 
be  a  member  of  the  medical  profession,  who,  from  nsycnological 
zeal,  broken  health,  or  disinclination  for  more  arduous  profess 
sional  pursuits,  has  applied  himself  to  this  calling.  I  cannot 
help  thinking,  if  all  proprietors  were  required  to  possess  a 
medical  education,  it  would  be  better  for  those  consigned  to 
their  care.  However  this  may  be,  it  was  seldom  that  men  of 
great  psychological  talent,  or  otherwise  highly  gifted,  were  at  the 
head  of  these  establishments  ;  indeed  it  is  well  when  the  medical 
officer,  or  superintendent,  was  not  simply  a  puppet  in  the  hands  of 
an  unscrupulous  speculator,  who  really  managed  the  asylum. 
From  the  consideration  of  these  facts,  a  forcible  argument  can  be 
deduced  in  favour  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  middle-claas 
patients,  by  placing  them,  at  moderate  charges,  under  the  care 
of  able  men,  qualified  by  education  and  experience,  and  choseQ 
in  virtue  of  their  high  attainments,  for  the  discharge  of  this  high 
function.  The  best  method  of  effecting  this  obiect  will  next 
engage  our  attention.  An  establishment  calculated  for  the 
reception  of  insane  persons  from  the  middle  ranks  of  society, 
formed  on  a  similar  plan  to  that  of  a  proprietary  college,  with 
working  regulations,  somewhat  in  the  manner  of  our  best  public 
asylums;  the  whole  invested  in  the  hands  of  shareholders,  or 
subscribers,  who  would  govern  by  a  committee  of  directory 
having,  as  above  stated,  a  resident  medical  superintendent,  with 
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ftdditional  oflScers  as  in  other  institutions.  Here  is  a  step  from 
the  narrow  despotism  of  an  ignorant  or  unprincipled  proprietor 
to  the  oomparatiye  freedom  and  wholesome  management  of  a 
litile  republic.  One  individual  mind  would  no  longer  be  per- 
mitted to  cramp  the  healthy  working  of  the  whole,  nor  to  fetter, 
with  jealous  regulations,  the  energetic  will  of  an  earnest  and 
devoted  oflScer ;  but  all  may  "  work  together  for  good/'  inspired 
by  unanimous  principles,  and  having  one  end  in  view.  Indeed,  I 
am  of  opinion  that  the  plan  here  advocated,  viz.,  a  lar^e  pro- 
prietary institution,  containing  three  or  four  hundred  souls — ^not 
more,  perhaps  less — is  the  best,  under  certain  conditions,  that  can 
be  devised  for  the  required  purposa  In  an  asylum  of  this  kind 
every  guarantee  must  exist  for  the  right  treatment  of  its 
inmates :  there  can  be  no  attempt  at  dishonesty,  if  the  reports 
of  its  comniittees]are  duly  submitted  to  public  inspection ;  neither 
can  inefficient  medical  aid  be  a  hindrance  or  defect,  if  the 
managers  take  pains  to  select  an  officer  of  reputed  acquirements 
m  this  department  of  his  profession.  And  here  I  may  take 
occasion  to  suggest  an  alteration  in  the  titles  affixed,  in  the 
present  system  of  a^lum  government,  to  the  principal  officer  of 
the  institution.  The  term  "Superintendent,"  though  good 
enough  in  the  days  of  leg-locks  and  keepers,  seems  hardly  in 
accordance  with  the  duties  of  one  whose  special  province  it  is  to 

*'  Fetter  strong  madnfwa  in  a  silken  thread — 
Charm  ache  with  air^  and  agony  with  words  ;** 

and  I  have  reason  to  believe  it  is  indirectly  repudiated  by  some 
of  the  most  enlightened  nhysicians  in  charge  of  public  asylums. 
"Principal/' or  "Senior  Medical  Officer,"  is  more  in  keeping 
with  the  views  of  the  present  day.  The  latter  implies  that 
another  medical  officer  is  resident  in  the  house.  With  that 
Kberality  of  sentiment  characteristic  of  a  learned  pofession,  the 
second,  or  junior  officer,  may  aptly  be  termed  "Vice-Principal,'' 
or  "  House  Surgeon."  In  very  few  asylums,  the  questionable 
title  of  "  Medical  Assistant"  is  assigned  him,  as  though  under 
any  other  name  he  would  approach  too  near  the  dignity  of  the 
Aief  in  command.  The  more  general  title  of  "Assistant 
lledical  Officer"  is,  however,  less  objectionable.  Some  exception 
has  been  taken,  I  believe,  to  the  name  of  "  Matron,"  but  it  is 
difficult  to  find  a  better  ;  perhaps  that  of  "  Mistress,"  or  in  some 
cases  "Lady  Superintendent,"  may  be  considered  preferable: 
after  all,  it  matters  little — 

"  A  roee  by  any  name  would  smell  as  sweet.** 

Lastly,  the  appellation  of "  Steward"  may  advantageously  be 
exchanged  for  "  Manciple,"  as  strictly  in  keeping  with  ancient 
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custom,  and  equally  applicable  to  the  duties  of  his  office.  I 
shall  not  venture  further  to  sketch  the  outlines  of  a  system  such 
as  now  suggested,  but  will  rather  quote  a  striking  and  interesting 
account  of  an  asylum,  somewhat  of  this  kind,  in  Flanders.,  taken 
from  a  review  by  the  talented  pen  of  Dr.  Lockhart  Robinson,  in 
a  late  number  of  the  "  Asylum  Journal :"" — 

"  It  is  an  old  and  picturesque  building,  and  part  of  it  being  castel- 
lated and  constructed  on  a  bridge  which  crosses  the  canal,  it  has  the 
appearance  of  an  ancient  fortress.  One  side  rises  from  a  green  turf 
bank  on  the  water's  edge,  and  the  old  dark,  russet  wall  is  partly  covered 
with  ivy,  from  which  peep  out  the  battlements  crowning  it.  The  gate 
is  studded  with  nails,  but  scarcely  in  consequence  of  the  present  use  of 
the  house,  as  kind  and  gentle  usage  of  the  mental  afflicted  has  here 
entirely  superseded  force  and  restraint.  Nevertheless,  there  are  up- 
wards of  three  hundred  alienees  in  this  house,  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  forty  sisters.  The  patients  are  of  three  classes  or  grades  in 
society.  The  most  numerous  is,  of  course,  that  of  the  indigens  ;  next 
in  number  is  that  of  the  bou^yeoiste,  or  middle  class,  who  pay  a  mode- 
rate sum,  and  enjoy  the  advantage  of  semi-private  apartments ;  and 
lastly,  that  of  persons  of  family  and  fortune,  who  can,  if  they  please, 
be  accommodated  with  salons,  chamhres  a  couches,2ind  cabinets  de  toilette, 
as  elegant  as  anything  to  which  they  have  been  accustomed  in  their 
own  luxiuious  abodes.  Besides  these  divisions,  there  are  special  wards, 
padded  rooms,  and  private  gardens  for  those  whose  condition  renders 
them  dangerous  and  undesirable  companions  for  the  rest.  The  house 
is  very  extensive,  and  we  were  occupied  a  long  time  in  merely  walking 
over  it.  Above  the  cloister,  which,  as  it  were,  lines  the  quadrangle, 
is  an  outer  gallery,  very  prettily  trellised  and  intertwined  with  creepers, 
serving  both  for  ornament  and  security.  There  is  an  aumSnier,  and 
mass  is  said  daily  in  the  chapel,  to  which  the  inmates  are  allowed 

access  at  all  times Of  the  lower  class  of  patients,  those  who 

are  sufficiently  sane  are  employed  in  vai'ious  ways  in  the  menage.    A 

large  number  were  employed  in  washing  in  the  laundry Of  the 

second  class,  about  forty  were  manufacturing  lace,  and  appeared  per- 
fectly rational ;  this  lace  is  all  sold  for  their  own  benefit,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds serve  to  supply  them  with  such  little  douceurs  as  the  charity 
cannot  afford  them.  In  another  room,  some  were  making  clothes  for 
their  own  wear,  while  parties  of  others  were  amusing  themselves  with 
cards  or  dominoes.  Of  the  upper  class,  many  remain  in  their  own 
apartments,  either  from  choice  or  because  they  are  not  fit  to  leave  them ; 
but  about  half-a-dozen  were  seated  in  an  arbour  formed  in  their  own 
private  garden,  which  is  very  tastefully  laid  out.  One  or  two  were 
engaged  in  fancy  work,  two  were  conversing  apparently  very  rationally, 
and  another  was  reading.  A  sister  was  with  them.  The  Rev.  Mother 
told  me  these  were  sll  person nes  de  consideration.  There  is  a  common 
dining-room  for  these  patients,  where  all  who  are  not  confined  to  their 
own  apartments  meet  for  meals,  unless,  as  in  some  cases,  they  prefer 
solitude."* 

*  *'  Flemish  Interiora.*'    Longman.     1856. 
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Fowever  peculiar  this  picture  may  appear  to  our  English 
ODs,  there  are  many  points  therein  shown  which  deserve  our 
»Uion.  I  will  say  nothing  of  the  laudable  devotion  of  these 
ers  of  Mercy.  Our  own  country  has  evinced  her  ability  to  send 
h  women  no  less  distinguished  for  the  highest  attributes  of  their 
as  for  every  Christian  virtue ;  and  we  may  be  sure  if  ever  a 
should  be  raised  from  the  dwellings  of  those  afflicted  with  the 
ist  of  human  calamities — if  it  shall  be  proclaimed  that  the 
8Uig  hand  of  woman  must  distinguish  the  treatment  of  the 
uie^ — ^then  we  shall  witness  a  spectacle  such  as  described  in  the 
Bages  above  quoted,  where  religion,  self-devotion,  and  heroism 
lo  common  type,  combine  to  render  the  weaker  sex  ministering 
;els  of  God.  It  must  have  occurred  to  those  who  entertain 
ings  of  pity  and  sympathy  for  their  poorer  neighbours,  that 
ay,  from  inability  to  maintain  a  relative  as  they  could  wish 
ler  private  treatment,  are  constrained  to  consign  that  beloved 
>,  whether  parent,  husband,  or  child,  to  the  wards  of  the  county 
lam,  where  he  is  left  to  struggle  through  the  fell  disease, 
jciating  with  others  below  him  in  social  standing,  and  who  are 
le  disposed  to  make  allowance — if,  poor  souls,  they  could — ^for 
sensitive  or  sorrowing  mind.  I  have  known  some  instances  of 
i,  where  the  affliction  must  cut,  if  possible,  with  a  double  edge — 
mding  the  self-respect  of  the  patient,  who  feels  his  degradation ; 
I  galling  to  the  proper  pride  of  his  relatives,  who  for  the  first 
\e  become  dependents  on  public  charity.  To  meet  this  evil,  I 
ticularly  uphold  the  system  of  proprietary  asylums,  as  one 
ler  which  Uiose  who  are  much  above  pauperism,  and  yet,  from 
le  circumstances,  are  unable  to  bear  the  expense  of  a  good 
vate  '^  retreat,'"  may  be  admitted  to  the  advantages  of  sUlful 
dical  aid,  with  liberal  and  humane  treatment,  without  the 
n  of  losing  caste,  or  suffering  the  additional  pang  which  a 
iper's  dress  may  entail.  This  will  appear  at  first  rather  a 
Scult  problem ;  let  us  see  how  it  may  best  be  solved.  The 
iplest  plan  for  affording  accommodation  to  non -paying  residents 
any  community,  must  evidently  be  by  placing  the  burden  of 
or  keep  on  the  shoulders  of  the  rest ;  and,  in  an  establishment 
the  kind  we  are  now  considering,  this  could  be  easily  managed 
common  foresight  and  judgment,  in  so  arranging  the  scale  of 
urges  that  a  certain  number,  say  five  per  cent,  should  receive 
^mselves  the  gratuitous  benefit  of  the  institution.  In  course 
time,  we  may  reasonably  expect  charitable  persons,  governors 
1  others,  would  bequeath  sums  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
ating,  by  endowment,  additional  freeholds,  as  they  may  bo 
med,  to  be  filled  by  deserving  cases,  answering  very  much  to 
lolarships  in  our  universities,  by  aid  of  which  many  a  poor 
tolar  has  become  a  great  man^  and  lived  to  bless  the  founder. 
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What  an  opportunity  for  the  noble  employment  of  wealth !  what 
ripe  occasion  for  putting  one's  hand  and  seal  to  a  life  of  good 
works,  would  such  a  scheme  afford  I — opportunity  and  occasicm 
that  many  a  dying  man  would  grasp  with  joy,  over  whose  tomb 
should  be  shed  the  grateful  tears  of  the  afflicted  and  destitute^ 
to  whom  he  had  shown  himself  a  brother  and  a  friend.  The 
middle  class,  when  overtaken  by  insanity,  is,  as  a  rule,  more  to  be 
pitied  than  the  poor ;  for  the  professional  man  must  then  ex- 
change  the  comforts  of  his  home,  and  the  kind  attention  of  firienda^ 
for  the  barren  consolation  of  strangers  and  the  discipline  of  a 
madhouse.  Even  where  no  real  cruelty  exists,  there  is  too  oft^ 
the  painful  apprehension  present,  and  the  feelings  of  enforced 
subserviency  to  the  dictum  of  a  master  whose  humanity  is  sos- 
pected  or  questioned  On  the  other  hand,  the  labouring  man  Ib 
removed  from  his  squalid  home  of  sorrow  to  a  clean,  well-kept 
asylum ;  trained  attendants,  carefully  watched,  wait  upon  him ; 
full  meals  of  well-cooked  food  are  supplied  him,  and  some 
degree  of  cheerfulness  reigns  around.  While  mixing  with  the  rest, 
he  has  opportunities  for  forgetting,  in  part,  his  trouble.  The 
social  and  domestic  habits  of  this  latter  class  are  also  very  much 
in  his  favour.  Accustomed  to  render  obedience  to  the  authority 
of  their  employers,  the  discipline  of  asylum  government,  rigorous 
though  it  may  be,  is  no  fresh  trial ;  and,  moreover,  habituated 
as  the  poor  are  to  holding  their  griefs  in  common,  it  becomes  a 
less  difficult  matter  to  find  some  among  his  new  comrades  who 
will  listen  to  his  tale  of  tears,  than  in  the  case  of  the  bett^ 
educated,  more  elevated  member  of  society,  who,  from  the  common 
exclusive  habits  of  our  Saxon  race,  is  little  wont  to  make  others 
companions  to  his  distress,  or  to  pour  his  complaints  into  the  ean 
of  strangers.  Thus  the  latter  is  more  isolated,  and  less  disposed 
to  forget  his  melancholy  by  mixing  in  the  crowd ;  while  from  bis 
position,  hard  laboiu:,  as  husbandry  and  other  useful  occupation^ 
which  can  be  rendered  to  a  certain  degree  compulsory  in  a  pauper 
asylum,  must  be  mainly  left  to  his  natural  taste  or  di6positi<»L 
Therefoie  the  position  of  the  insane  pauper,  supposing  him  to 
rank  rightly  in  the  lower  or  labouring  class,  is  in  some  respects 
essentially  superior  to  that  of  the  more  educated  man,  espemlly 
if  the  latter  has  not  the  means  of  diverting  his  mind  by  those 
pastimes  and  indulgences  which  the  affluent  can  alone  enjcnr. 
Here  we  see  the  want  of  suitable  accommodation  for  the  mentally 
afflicted  in  the  middle  class  of  society — a  want,  the  pressing  re- 
quirements of  which  are  such,  that  neither  time  should  be  lost 
nor  expense  spared  in  removing  the  evil  and  reproach.  It  is  time 
indeed  that  the  middle  classes  should  protect  themselves  from  evils 
which  by  sufferance  must  increase.  It  is  vain  to  wait  while  all 
around  are  bestirring  themselves  and  girding  on  their  armour] 
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d  luxurious  tendencies  of  the  wealthy  are  inducing  their 
)  results,  the  natural  appetites  of  the  lower  classes  are 
g  daily  keener  and  less  readily  satisfied.  Their  intellects, 
3d  by  want,  and  a  high-pressure  system  of  education 

our  fathers  never  dreamed  of,  must  sooner  or  later 
hem  in  collision  with  those  immediately  above  them. 
3ady  the  warning  note  has  sounded ;  the  slow  upheaving  of 
baa  excited  general  attention ;  and  a  safety-valve  has  been 

whereby  the  dangerous  pressure  on  the  condensed 
class  will  be  for  a  while  obviated  or  lessened.  We 
»r  everywhere  of  ''middle  class  education;"  the  uni- 
%,  those  elderly  maiden  sisters  who  have  so  long  guarded 
B  of  knowledge,  begin  to  take  alarm.  Awaking,  they  ask, 
I  this?  What  must  we  do?  Vexatious  and  absurd  regulations 
kve  effectually  barred  the  profession  of  arms  from  the 
poor  gentlemen,  seem  now  about  to  be  removed ;  while  the 
1^  out  of  our  colonies,  and  the  increased  accommodation 
world,  to  speak  metaphorically,  must  serve  to  relieve  a 
Kis  plethora  throughout  all  branches  of  the  community. 
or  and  still  more  forcible  argument  for  the  erection  of 
tary  asylums,  in  which  the  treatment  of  mental  diseases 
»6  conducted  on  a  system  superior  to  any  at  present  in 
will  conclude  this  part  of  my  subject.  It  is  a  fact,  only 
U  known  to  those  wno  are  conversant  with  the  practice  of 
fy  tiiat  many  cases  which,  by  early  and  judicious  treat- 
night  have  been  restored  to  health,  have,  through  neglect, 

untimely  employment  of  remedies,  degenerated  into 
s  mania  and  imbecility.  This  truth,  which  cannot  be  too 
disseminated,  has  again  and  again  been  brought  forward 
If  the  penny-wise  and  pound-foolish  policy  of  poor-law 
IDS,  who  too  frequently  neglect  placing  a  patient  in  the 
a^lum  till  his  malady  has  become  confirmed,  while  b^ 
»  the  early  symptoms,  and  with  due  treatment,  the  indi* 
might  have  been  saved  to  his  country  and  friends.  But 
laoes  of  this  woeful  or  wilful  negligence  are  occasionally 
it  forward  at  the  committees  of  public  asylums,  who  can 
>w  many  hundreds  or  thousands  of  private  esses  have,  for 
f  timely  recognition  and  the  adoption  of  prompt  measures, 
irrecoverably  lost?  The  desolate  and  empty  mind,  like 
ruined  castle  abandoned  to  decay,  that  once  by  the  em- 
>nt  of  common  skill  might  have  saved  from  destruction, 
,  alas  I  too  far  gone.  Never  can  architect's  hand  replace 
;ilded  capital;  the  ornate  hall  may  never  smile  asaia 
has  not  seen,  and  almost  wept  to  view,  that  marvellous 
of  creation,  the  human  eye,  marred  by  disease?  The 
e  and  transparent  cornea^  through  which  has  poured  in 
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by-gone  days  visions  of  light  and  beauty,  now  clouded  and  dull; 
the  inner  chamber  a  wreck,  like  the  boudoir  of  a  palace  with  its 
mirrors  broken,  its  tapestry  torn,  its  costly  graces  dimmed ;  and 
this  sad  havoc  from  no  sudden,  fierce  invasion  of  disease,  nor  the 
.  fatal  injury  of  a  moment,  but  slow,  continued,  prolonged,  and 
perhaps  untreated  because  unrecognised.  Such  has  been  the  pro- 
gress of  events  which  have  ended  in  total  ruin.  And  thus  with 
the  mind  :  that  wondrous  web  of  fine-spun  fibre  which  we  term 
the  brain,  has  received,  unknown,  and  hence  unheeded,  a  fatal 
strain;  or,  in  the  natural  process  of  disease  throughout  the 
system,  it  becomes  the  seat'of  mischief,  though  the  nature  of  thiB 
change,  at  once  subtle  and  mysterious,  is  not,  I  may  almost  say 
cannot,  be  known  ;  but  now  events  occur  which,  to  the  educated 
eye,  bespeak  the  presence  of  disease — just  as  the  foul  tongue  or 
accelerated  pulse  tell  of  a  vitiated  or  feverish  body,  so  the  wan- 
dering eye,  the  failing  memory,  the  muflBled  speech,  tell  of 
causes  at  work  which  may  end  only  in  death.  But  what  if,  by 
early  treatment,  the  dread  result  be  changed  to  life  and  health  t 
What  if  disease  be  driven  from  its  citadel,  and  forced  to  evacuate 
its  hold  ?  What,  in  short,  if  man  has  it  in  his  power  to  turn 
nature  backward,  and  to  keep,  for  a  season,  death  itself  at  bayt 
Is  this  nothing  ?  Is  it  not  rather  everything  ?  and  should  we  nol 
hasten  to  avail  ourselves  of  the  advantage  which  a  timely  inter* 
ference  will  give  us  for  quelling,  perhaps  for  ever,  the  direst  ol 
human  disorders  ?  It  is  only  by  the  early  treatment  of  insanity 
that  we  can  reasonably  hope  to  eflfect  a  lasting  cure :  vain 
is  our  attempt  to  pull  down  what  fell  disease  has  rearedy 
should  we  come  late  to  the  task.  Here,  as  everywhere, 
we  must  begin  in  time.  It  is  not  the  fault  of  medicine  if 
the  public,  from  mistaken  motives  of  economy,  or  a  desire  to 
keep  well  in  spite  of  their  malady,  refuse  to  seek  medical 
relief  till  the  hour  for  active  treatment  has  passed.  Too  often  the 
hapless  patient  lies  prostrate  under  the  shadow  of  the  grim  king^ 
the  physician  meanwhile  seeking  in  vain  for  aught  but  a  Eutha* 
nasia.  In  diseases,  so  called,  of  the  mind,  this  most  pernicious 
delay  often  results  from  a  wish  to  keep  the  poor  sufierer  at  hom^ 
under  the  impression  that  if  removed  to  an  asylum  his  recovery 
may  be  indefinitely  postponed ;  or  from  a  conscious  inability  on 
the  part  of  his  friends  to  place  him  in  skilful  hands.  Here  the 
talent  and  resources  of  a  first-class  institution,  with  the  moderate 
charge  of  an  ordinary  second-rate  one,  would  aflford  no  excus^ 
and  probably  none  would  be  wanted,  for  delaying  to  begin  the 
cure.  Much  more  may  be  added  to  this  argument  to  prove  the 
moral  obligations  under  which  we  all  live,  not  only  to  assist,  but 
also  to  provide  for  and  against  common  disasters  and  affliction  to 
which,  as  one  family,  we  are  liable ;  let  it  suffice,  however,  that 
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we  bear  in  mind  the  oonsideration  of  our  duties  as  neighbours, 
one  to  the  oiher^  and  remember  that  in  providing  for  the  safety 
aod  well-being  of  others  we  provide  for  our  own.  A  change 
is  oigently  required,  and  the  sooner  it  is  brought  about  the 
betto:  for  ub  alL 
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W.  C,  a  male  patient^  died  of  paralysis,  having  been  in  the 
hospital  two  years  and  two  months.  On  admission  he  was  very 
thin  and  in  a  feeble  state,  owing,  probably,  to  the  small  quantity 
of  nourishment  he  had  lately  taken.  His  mental  disease  had 
then  existed  seven  weeks,  and  was  evinced  by  great  taciturnity, 
especially  in  replying  to  any  questions.  When  he  did  speak,  it 
was  only  to  describe  various  torments  that  he  considered  nimself 
undergoing.  Want  of  success  in  business,  and  impending 
poverty^  appeared  as  the  exciting  cause,  influenced  bv  strong 
aereditaiy  predisposition  to  insanity.  For  the  first  few  days 
after  admission  he  refused  an^  food  willingly,  and  for  some  time 
took  UUle  more  than  liquid  diet;  his  obstinacy  continued  so  long, 
that  for  upwards  of  a  fortnight  it  was  necessary  to  give  him 
food  by  means  of  the  stomach-pump.  After  this  time  he  sank 
into  a  state  of  complete  rrielcmcholia  attonUay  rarely  speakiug,  but 
occasionally  giving  evidence  that  he  understood  what  was  said  to 
him,  and  was  conscious  of  passing  events ;  appetite  and  willing- 
neas  for  food  returned,  and  he  would  remam  for  hours  sitting 
up  in  bed,  reading  page  after  page  of  any  book  that  was  given 
to  lum,  perfectly  unconscious  of  what  he  was  reading.  His 
sjrmptoms  varied  very  little  during  a  protracted  illness ;  weak- 
ness gradually  increased,  paralysis  ultimately  overtook  him,  and 
he  died  helpless  in  body  and  childish  in  mind. 

Aviopay. — ^All  the  bloodvessels,  both  of  the  membranes  and 
brain,  extremelj^  tur^d.  Slight  partial  opacity  of  the  arachnoid 
on  the  convexities  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres.  Serous  infiltra- 
tion of  the  pia  mater,  and  much  fluid  in  the  basis  of  the  skull, 
after  removal  of  the  brain.  Lateral  ventricles  of  the  brain  dis- 
tended with  clear  fluid,  estimated  at  two  ounces  in  eacL 

The  right  lung  uniformly  and  firmly  adherent,  so  that  it  was 
torn  through  in  drawing  out  the  contents  of  the  thorax  ;  a  few 
very  hard  small  bodies  were  scattered  irregularly  through  it,  and 
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some  cavities,  not  larger  than  small  peas,  with  loose  chalky 
matter,  were  discovered,  but  the  lung  was  otherwise  healthj  and 
pervious  to  air  throughout. 

The  left  lung  was  healthj,  and  firmly  adherent  at  its  posterior 
aspect 

The  pericardium  was  imiversally  and  closely  adherent  to  the 
heart,  the  connexion  being  obviously  of  ancient  date.  During 
two  years  of  this  patient's  residence  in  the  bo9pital  no  pecu- 
liarity had  been  noticed  in  his  pulse,  nor  any  svmptoms  refeorable 
to  the  heart,  which  in  structure  was  perfectly  healthy. 

The  liver  was  sofb,  so  that  the  substance  yielded  readily  to  the 
pressure  of  the  finger. 

The  middle  portion  of.  the  colon  (transverse  arch),  was 
nearly  twice  its  usual  length,  bending  down  after  the  hepatic 
flexure  to  the  pubes,  and  then  ascending  to  the  left 
hypochondrium.  (This  peculiarity  has  been  olServed  in  a  few 
other  instances  in  the  Bemlehem  examinations.)  The  colon  was 
greatly  distended  with  flatus,  except  in  its  ascending  portion. 
The  body  generally  well  nourished ;  there  was  much  fat  in  the 
omentum  and  about  the  abdominal  viscera,  and  a  stratum  of  an 
inch  deep  under  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 

M.  C,  a  female  patient,  died  of  gradual  exhaustion,  after  a 
residence  in  the  hospital  of  thirty-one  years.  Until  the  year 
1854,  (twenty-nine  years  after  admission,)  this  patient  was  the 
subject  of  recurrent  mania,  having  periods  of  excitement 
ana  violence,  followed  by  seasons  of  depression,  the  mania 
quickly  succeeding  the  melancholia,  without  any  lucid  intervaL 
During  the  last  two  years  of  her  life  the  maniacal  symptoms 
were  constant,  and  she  died,  the  excitement  and  irritation 
peculiar  to  that  stage,  yielding  only  to  physical  exhaustion. 

Autopsy. — Qreat  general  emaciation.  The  external  vessels  of 
the  head  empty ;  the  internal  turgid.  Slight  serous  infiltration 
of  the  pia  mater.  The  lateral  ventricles  enlarged,  and  containing 
each  not  less  than  an  ounce  of  fluid.  Much  fluid  about  the 
velum  and  pineal  gland.  No  morbid  change  was  observed  in  the 
substance  of  the  brain. 

.  Both  lungs  connected  to  the  thoracic  parietes  by  old  strong 
adhesions  of  considerable  extent ;  they  were  both  somewhat 
congested  and  thickened  in  their  posterior  aspect,  from  lorn 
continuance  in  the  recumbent  position,  but  not  otherwise  diseased 
The  heart  was  healthy.  No  other  change  was  observed  in  the 
abdominal  viscera. 

O.  G.,  a  female  patient,  died  of  phthisis  pulmonalis,  aged  62, 
^ter  residing  in  the  hospital  thirty-three  years.  Her  occupation 
•had  been  that  of  a  milliner.  Her  sjonptoms  were  maniaccd,  and 
she  was  under  the  influence  of  many  delusions^  principally  of  an 
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extravagant  character,  inducing  her  to  expect  court  and  attention 
bm  her  fellow-patientB  and  the  officials  of  the  hospital.  The  physi- 
cal disease  which  caused  her  death  was  severe  in  its  character, 
mt  of  short  duration ;  the  delusions  and  mental  peculiarities 
wnaming  unaltered  to  the  last  moment  of  her  life. 

^.n^opay. — Skull-eap  thin  and  devoid  of  blood ;  considerable 
niantitjr  of  dear  fluid  escaped  on  its  removal  The  substance  of 
ihe  biaui  soft;  aaeiitireabeeiicd  of  bloody  points.  The  lateral  ven^ 
ades  contained  about  two  ounces  of  serous  fluid 

Left  lung  smal^  and  much  compressed  by  a  spinal  curvature ; 
be  structure  of  the  lung  healthy.  Apex  of  the  right  lung  com- 
pletely altered  by  the  substitution  of  a  tubercular  mass  for  the 
Dealthy  substano^  and  throughout  the  other  portion  of  the  lung 
tubercular  deposits  were  scattered.  Heart  apparently  healthy. 
No  disease  observed  in  the  abdominal  viscera. 

G  H.,  a  male  patient^  died  of  general  paralysis,  aged  27, 
after  thurte^n  months'  residence  in  the  hospital  By  occupation, 
a  jockey  and  horse  tiamer,  he  had  been  exposed  to,  and  indulged 
in  exceflses  of  almost  every  description ;  an  easy  temper  and 
naturally  weak  intellect  offering  little  opposition  to  temptation. 
On  admission,  evid^t  symptoms  existea  of  approaching  fi^eneral 
paralysis,  although  they  were  not  sufficiently  stamped  to  render  him 
meUgible  by  the  rules  of  the  hospital  The  disease  auickly  showed 
its^  advancing  rapdly  stage  by  stage  in  the  following  order : 
Irritability ;  tremor  of  the  upper  lip  and  edges  of  the  tongue ; 
unsteadiness  in  gait  and  articulation;  mental  excitement  and 
extravagant  conversation;  delusions  connected  with  personal 
power  and  possessions ;  loss  of  memory ;  inattention  to  habits  of 
dea^iness  and  sdf-respect ;  perfect  dementia  and  death. 

Aviapsy. — Qeneral  emaciation  of  the  frame,  with  entire 
absence  of  jEat  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Little  blood  in  either 
the  external  or  internal  vessels  of  the  head.  General  thickening 
of  the  arachnoid,  witJi  infiltration  of  the  subjacent  tissue  over 
the  entire  convexity  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres.  The  sub- 
stance of  the  pia  mater  was  filled  with  fluid,  like  a  sponge; 
tins  membrane  adhered  so  closely  that^  in  detaching  it,  portions 
of  the  grey  substance  were  torn  away  in  several  places.  Between 
two  am  three  ounces  of  perfectly  mnpid  fluid  in  the  two  lateral 
ventxiclea  Vascular  congestion,  with  partial  solidification  to  an 
extent  not  very  considerable,  at  the  posterior  aspect  of  both 

^e  heart  small,  not  containing  much  blood.  No  morbid 
appearance  in  the  abdomen. 

ii.  D.,  a  female  criminal  patient,  died,  aged  66,  of  exhaustion 
and  the  effects  of  age,  after  a  residence  in  the  hospital  of  thirty- 
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This  woman  was  tried  at  Worcester  for  the  crime  of  infEuiticide, 
and  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  During  her  prolonged 
residence  in  the  hospital  she  was,  with  two  exceptions^  uniformly 
cheerful,  and  endeavoured  to  make  herself  and  those  around  her 
comfortabia  During  these  two  exceptional  periods  she  suffered 
from  melancholia  and  attempted  suicide,  eacn  attack  being  pre- 
ceded by  febrile  excitement.  A  short  time  previous  to  her 
death  she  again  became  melancholic  and  restless ;  her  mental 
symptoms  appeared  not  only  to  be  influenced,  but  much  aggra- 
vated, by  the  physical  weakness  attending  age,  and  in  this  state 
she  sank  and  died. 

Autopsy. — The  skull-cap  of  compact  bony  substance,  heavy  and 
rather  thick.  The  internal  vessels  both  of  the  brain  and  mem- 
branes congested.  A  convolution  of  the  posterior  lobe  of  the  left^ 
hemisphere  shrunk  so  as  to  leave  a  vacuity  of  an  inch  in  length' 
by  half  an  inch  wide,  occupied  by  serous  infiltration  of  the  pia 
mater.  A  similar  effect  in  less  degree  in  two  or  three  other 
situations.  Slight  general  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater.  The 
lateral  ventricles  distended  with  limpid  fluid,  at  least  half  an 
ounce  in  each. 

Slight  adhesion  of  the  left  lung,  with  partial  consolidation  to 
a  smsul  extent  of  the  inferior  lobe  at  its  posterior  part  The 
pleura  covering  the  part  thus  consoUdated  covered  by  an  effusion 
of  soft  sUghtly  adherent  fibrin.  Two  or  three  small  bits  of 
similar  consoUdation  at  the  back  of  the  right  lung,  which  was 
not  adherent.  In  the  rest  of  their  substance  both  lungs  were 
healthy.    No  morbid  appearances  observed  in  the  abdomen. 

M.  A.  J.,  a  female  patient,  died  of  general  anasarca  and  disease 
of  the  heart,  after  seventeen  vears'  residence.  She  was  married, 
and  the  mother  of  three  children.  When  first  admitted  she  was 
in  good  bodily  health,  but  under  perpetual  morbid  fear  of  being 
murdered.  Very  restless  at  night,  and  fretful  during  the  day. 
She  ultimately  became  more  maniacal,  was  subject  to  sudden 
outbursts  of  passion  and  violence,  at  the  same  time  occasionally 
(as  if  induced  by  fear)  she  started  off  to  escape  some  imaginary 
persecutors.  Mer  conduct  was  generally  childish,  and  at  all 
times  she  showed  great  disinclination  to  occupy  hersel£  Her 
conversation  was  frequently  very  obscene,  and  always  devoid  of 
any  intelligence.  Until  two  years  before  her  death  her  general 
health  was  good ;  after  that  time  she  suffered  much  from  dvspncea 
and  all  the  complications  of  diseased  heart.  Her  mind  became 
gradually  more  and  more  imbecile,  and  she  died  in  a  comatose 
state,  though  not  much  more  intellectually  lost  than  she  had 
been  for  many  months. 

Autopsy. — ^The  body  not  emaciated ;  there  was  a  moderate 
share  of  fat  under  the  integuments,  as  well  as  about  the  viscera 
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All  the  bloodyessels  of  the  brain  and  membraDes  extremely 
turgid.  The  two  cerebral  hemispheres  presented  a  remarkable 
contrast  in  external  appearance.  The  convolutions  of  the  left 
were  completely  flattened  by  internal  pressure,  and  the  pia  mater 
was  throughout  of  a  dull  pink  colour,  from  intense  vascular  con- 
gestion. Excepting  slight  infiltration  of  the  pia  mater  with  a 
clear  fluid  of  a  yellowish  tint  and  fulness  of  vessels,  the  corre- 
sponding parts  of  the  right  side  were  in  a  natural  state.  The 
cerebral  substance  on  the  lower  lateral  and  under  part  of  both 
posterior  lobes  was  extensively  and  deeply  disorganized,  this 
change  nearly  reaching  to  the  lateral  ventricle.  It  was  softened, 
partially  broKen  down,  and  mixed  with  small  portions  of  coagula, 
yielding  to  the  slightest  pressura  The  vessels  of  the  surrounding 
medullary  substance  were  injected  to  the  utmost,  and  this  sub* 
stance  presented  in  the  posterior  lobe  a  slight  brownish-yellow 
discoloration.  The  bulk  of  the  right  hemi^here  had  been  so 
increased,  that  the  right  ventricle  was  pushed  over  to  the  left  of 
the  middle  line  of  the  skull. 

There  were  old  adhesions  of  both  lungs,  but  no  recent  disease. 

The  heart  was  large  and  distended  with  blood ;  there  was 
some  thickening  and  induration  of  the  left  auriculo-ventriculo 
valve,  but  not  such  as  to  interfere  with  the  circulation. 

The  kidneys  were  slightly  granulated,  with  partial  thickeniug 
and  adhesion  of  the  capsula  No  other  morbid  appearance  was 
noticed  in  the  abdomen. 

J.  S.,  a  male  criminal  patient,  admitted  in  the  year  1830, 
having  been  tried  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court  for  discharging 
a  loaded  pistol  at  one  of  his  Majesty's  subjects,  and  then  ac- 
quitted on  the  ground  of  insanity.  The  first  symptom  of  insanity 
was  noticed  during  a  sea  voyage  six  months  previously,  when  he 
order^  the  captain  to  turn  the  ship  round  or  they  would  be  lost, 
he  having  seen  a  man  in  the  sun  who  had  given  him  the  counsel 
On  his  return  to  England  he  threatened  his  uncle's  life,  while 
ander  temporary  mental  irritation  and  vexation.  He  was  after- 
wards taken  into  custody  at  the  entrance  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
where  be  had  waited  three  days,  with  a  loaded  pistol  and  a  knife 
concealed  in  his  sleeve,  for  the  purpose  of  assassinating  the  late 
Duke  of  Wellington.  For  many  years  before  his  death  he  con- 
sidered himself  a  prophet,  and  foretold  plagues  and  earthquakes, 
as  Qod's  revenge  for  his  incarceration.  His  conduct  was  gene- 
rally good,  and  while  he  maintained  the  delusions  with  great 
pertinad^,  he  was  never  unwilling  to  listen  to  the  arguments  of 
others.  He  was  very  anxious  for  liberty,  and  though  still  main- 
tuning  his  character  as  prophet,  he  nevertheless,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  Duke,  sued  for  his  discharge,  considering  that  his  crime 
was  expiated.     His  mental  state  altered  but  little  during  his 
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sixteen  years'  confinement,  when  he  died  of  general  dropsy,  fol- 
lowing disease  of  the  liver. 

Autopsy. — Great  general  emaciation;  the  fat  bad  entirely 
disappeared  from  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  regicnm  No  morbid 
appearances  were  noticed  in  the  contents  of  the  cranium.  - 

Partial  firm  adhesion  of  the  left  lun^.     Considerable  but  not 
general  tuberculation  of  the  upper  and  back  part  of  this  lui^, 
with  a  Tomica  of  moderate  size.    The  right  lung  was  healthy, 
and  not  adherent    The  heart  healthy.     Immense  enlargement 
of  the  liver,  which  was  at  the  same  time  very  heavy.     It  de- 
scended below  the  cartilaginous  margin  of  the  chesty  nearly  fiUii^ 
the  left  hypochondrium,  and  pushed  the  diaphragm  upwaidf, 
encroaching  so  much  on  the  chest  that  the  lungs  did  not  colliqMe 
when  the  pleurse  were  opened.    This  increase  a£  size  was  caused 
by  the  deposition  throughout  the  organ  of  adventitious  masses, 
vaiying  in  size  from  that  of  a  small  pea  to  a  diameter  of  three 
or  four  inches,  generally  of  circular  figure,  immediately  sur- 
rounded and  continuous  with  healthy  hepatic  structure,  without 
.  any  intervening  capsule.    They  were  firm,  and  of  whitish  colour^ 
and  of  nearly  homogeneous  substance ;  they  were  flattened  on 
the  surface  of  the  liver,  and  the  smaller  resembled  in  colour  and 
consistence  the  secondary  deposits  in  the  liver  in  cases  of  cancer. 
Some  absorbent  glands  near  the  pancreas,  and  in  two  or  three 
other  situations,  were  discovered  similarly  enlarged.     There  were 
nimierous  hard  flattish  tubercles,  not  large,  in  the  great  omentnoij 
and  still  smaller  ones  in  the  peritoneum,  at  the  lower  part  of  the 
abdomen.     The  hepatic  substance  connecting  the  morlnd  d^xtsitB 
was  healthy,  and  of  dark  colour  from  vascular  turgesoenca    It 
was  considerably  less  in  auantity  than  the  amount  of  the  morbid 
growths.    The  gall-bladaer  was  moderately  full  of  healthy  bife 
The  abdomen  contained  dropsical  fluid  of  strong  bilious  tinge, 
and  the  skin  was  of  the  same  colour.     Seversd  ulcers  in  we 
coecum  and  neighbouring  part  of  the  colon.     Incipient  granular 
degeneration  of   the    kidneys,   with    partial   adhesion  of  the 
capsules. 

{To  be  eantinued.) 


Art,  VI.— INTEMPEEANCE  CONSIDERED  AS  A  FORM 
OF  MENTAL  DISORDER. 

There  cannot  be  a  more  fertile  subject  for  the  student  of  psydio- 
logy  than  to  elucidate  the  direct  and  indirect  consequences  of 
intemperance,  not  only  for  its  ravages  on  the  vital  organs 
generally,  but  for  its  special  injurious  effects  on  the  mental 
mcultieS)  and  as  a  predisposing  cause  of  many  forms  of  insanity. 
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We  shall  examine  some  of  the  facts  to  prove  that  excessive 
intemperaDce  tends,  not  only  to  injure  those  who  indulge  in  this 
habit^  but  that  it  also  arocts  their  offspring,  occasioning  an 
excessiye  craving  in  them  for  the  gratification  of  simihur  tastes, 
which  is  often  so  irresistible  as  to  constitute  a  special  form  of 
disease. 

It  is^  therefore^  essential  to  trace  the  modus  operandi  of 
alcoholic  poiscm  on  the  system,  which  induces,  besides  the  above 
consequences,  many  forms  of  moral  depravity. 

TinB  latter  view  is  obvious  by  an  inspection  of  our  jails  and 
workhouses^  which  present  ample  proof  of  its  devastating  effects 
(m  the  higher  attributes  of  man ;  and  our  infirmaries  and  hospitals 
will  furnish  indubitable  evidence  that  it  predisposes  to  many 
forms  of  corporeal  disease ;  whilst  our  county  limatic  asylums 
present  man^  lamentable  cases  of  mental  affections  induced 
by  excessive  mtemperanca 

Lastly,  it  is  now  a  well-established  tact,  that  all  those  abnormal 
conditions  are  transmitted  as  heirlooms  by  inebriates  to  their 
unfortunate  children. 

In  one  short  paper  we  can  give  little  more  than  a  mere  outline 
of  the  subject,  but  yet  sufficient  to  show  that  the  evils  which 
will  be  enumerated  are  not  exaggerated  for  any  mpecial  purpose. 
They  are  patent  to  ever^  observer,  and  demand  not  only  the 
s^pathy  of  philanthropic  men,  but  some  effort  to  prevent  their 
oontmuation.  Finally,  we  shall  submit  a  few  reflections,  in  order 
to  show  how  this  result  may  be  accomplished  by  means  similar 
to  those  made  use  of  to  cure  various  mental  affections. 

So  that  for  our  purpose  there  is  not  needed  any  novel  treat- 
ment or  startling  new  views.  The  inferences  will  be  deduced 
from  the  premises,  and  may  therefore  be  regarded  as  simply 
consistent;  for,  prior  to  submitting  our  deductions,  we  shall 
endeavour  to  prove  that  drunkenneaa  in  some  of  its  forms  should 
be  treated  as  a  type  of  insanity,  and  that  in  all  inveterate  cases  the 
victims  should  be  regarded  as  patients  to  be  placed  under  restraint, 
and  forcibly  prevented  from  continuing  their  debased  habits ! 

It  will  be  acknowledged  that  intemperance  is  a  leveller !  AH 
its  votaries,  whether  illiterate  or  learned,  rich  or  poor,  are  brought 
down  to  the  same  low  moral  condition.  And  just  for  this  reason, 
it  acts  on  the  mind  through  the  organization  m  eeneral,  and  the 
brain  in  particular.  And  if  we  select  an  exampk  of  one  highlv 
cultivated,  we  have  the  advantage  of  his  experience  of  its  mind- 
destroying  tendency.  Its  continued  excess  and  the  fatal  conse- 
quences are  thus  graphically  described : — 

....     <* 'tin  thebrain  became 
In  Ha  own  eddy  boiHnff,  and  o'erwrought, 
A  wHHimg  gul$h  offhlmkuy  cMdfiam.* 
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The  effects  on  a  worshipper  of  this  modem  Molodi  is 
unmistakable  havoc.  He  is  rendered  abject  and  reckless,  and 
qualified  for  deeds  of  violence ;  daily  he  is  rendered  more  savage 
and  infuriated,  and  becomes  desperate  and  dangerous  even  to  his 
habitual  associates.  His  criminal  outrages  are  perpetrated 
under  a  certain  amount  of  excitement,  but  he  abstains  from 
great  excess  until  he  has  performed,  his  immoral  ravages,  and 
3ien  "he  drinks  deep,"  and  "steeps  his  senses  in  forgetfiil- 
ness."  He  is,  under  such  circumstances,  impotent  to  act;  his 
expression  is  then  most  idiotic,  his  appearance  desolate,  and 
if  he  attempts  to  move,  he  is  in  danger  of  clasping  his 
kindred  clod,  and  presents  a  being  of  such  disfigured  fonn, 
as  if  he  had  lost  every  trait  of  humanity.  And  in  verity 
it  is  difficult  to  believe  one  so  uneducated  and  so  brutalized 
had  ever  felt  the  pure  and  refined  emotions  arising  from  moral 
perceptions ;  or  that  he  had  ever  experienced  the  love  of  the 
oeautiful  and  the  true,  by  contemplating  the  works  of  creation. 
We  shudder  at  beholding  the  mental  degradation  of  an  immortal 
agent,  and  we  come  to  the  conclusion  that  Government,  in  its 
paternal  character,  is  bound  to  use  means  to  prevent  the  great 
mass  of  the  working  population  becoming  similar  to  the  sketch 
we  have  made  of  one  slave  to  intemperance,  with  its  neceasaiy 
concomitant,  crime !  Intemperance  is  indeed  a  giant  vice,  and 
requires  commensurate  means  to  prevent  its  spreading, — ^means 
onljr  possessed  by  the  rulers  of  the  country;  and  if  they  neglect 
their  duty,  let  them  not  imagine  that  even  the  most  innocebt, 
pure,  and  hol^  will  not  suffer  from  the  malignant  consequences 
thus  unrestrained ;  and  rendered  liable,  whatever  their  station, 
to  be  injured  in  the  midst  of  such  a  vortex  of  ruin. 

It  so  corrupts,  that  servants  sacrifice  their  integrity  to  it,  and 
violate  the  misplaced  confidence  of  their  employers;  and  it 
pollutes  the  minds  of  women,  that  nurse-maids  may  corrupt  the 
mnocent  beings  under  their  charge. 

So  that  even  as  individuals  we  dare  not  remain  unconcerned 
spectators ;  we  must  combine  to  stop  the  ton*ent  of  evils  which 
are  more  devastating  than  pestilence  and  plague.  We  pity  the 
obtuseness  of  those  who  consider  that,  although  it  may  be  the 
source  of  some  crimes,  the  revenue  could  not  dispense  ¥rith  the 
sale  of  that  which  induces  intemperance.  Verily  they  have  eyes 
and  see  not,  ears,  and  hear  not;  for  the  injuries  to  life  and 
property  are  more  than  commensurate  to  the  monetary  advan- 
tages, and  that,  if  it  were  possible  to  prevent  altogether  the  sale 
of  alcoholic  compounds,  there  would  be  a  vast  amount  of  pro- 
perty saved,  besides  the  absolute  millions  sacrificed  for  their 
purchase.  And  in  these  advantages  we  have  not  added  that 
there  would  be  prevented  a  number  of  bad  husbands,  &ther8, 
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mothers,  wives,  sons,  and  daughters,  which  are  made  by  intem- 
perance, and  if  a  list  of  them  could  be  annually  e'xposed  to 
public  gaze  it  might  startle  and  probably  deter  some  few  of  the 
noviciates  of  this  fearful  habit  Adding  to  these  brief  facts  the 
searing  effects  of  intemperance,  and  that  its  tendency  is  '^  to  drain 
every  drop  of  the  milk  of  human  kindness''  from  the  hearts  of 
its  votaries,  and  then  leave  them  steeped  and  saturated  with 
extreme  and  inveterate  selfishness,  which  is  confirmed  at  every 
session  for  the  trial  of  criminals. 

These  are  simple  truisms,  for  inebriating  stimulants  damage  the 
organization,  render  the  moral  sentiments  callous,  and  prostrates 
the  Ood-like  attribute  of  reason,  often  driving  its  worshippers  to 
madness  or  murder! 

There  requires  little  reasoning  to  explain  why  such  must  be 
the  ultimate  results,  as  the  primary  effect  of  alcohol  is  to  increase 
the  circulation  of  the  blood ;  in  the  first  stage  brightening  the 
qres,  and  exciting  symptoms  of  greater  vivacity,  as  the  mental 
faculties  become  stimulated.  I£  the  doses  are  continued,  there 
is  soon  manifested  a  vast  change  in  the  expression — the  eves 
become  slightly  injected,  the  face  flushed,  the  mouth  hot 
and  dry,  the  body  feverish,  and  the  brain  congested.  This 
latter  state  is  indicated  by  a  sense  of  heaviness  and  stupor. 
If,  despite  tiiese  warning  additional  draughts  are  quaffed,  the 
individual  is  in  that  ommous  condition  approximating  to  actual 


We  shall,  after  these,  general  statements,  submit  some  few 
particulars  under  the  following  heads : — 

1.  The  physical  and  moral  ravages  of  intemperance. 

2.  The  intellectual  lesions. 

3.  That  the  inordinate  craving  for  alcohol  is  an  hereditary 
affection. 

4.  That  drunkenness  must  be  regarded  as  itself  a  form  of 
insanity,  irrespective  of  delirium  tremens. 

5.  doncluding  reflectiona 

It  is  well  known  that  the  stomach  of  the  drunkard  suffers 
from  the  effect  of  his  excesses,  and  that  its  functions  are  much 
impaired,  so  that  it  can  ill  perform  its  allotted  task. 

llie  proof  of  all  these  effects  is  graphically  expressed  in  the 
countenance ;  for  the  inebriate  either  looks  very  pale  and  pasty, 
or  else  bloated  vdth  an  accumulation  of  diseased  fat.  In  the 
latter  case,  the  slightest  scratch,  which  would  be  unheeded  by  a 
healthy  man,  will  often  induce  mortification  and  deatL 

But  if  the  drunkard  does  not  become  unwieldly,  then  he  has  a 
cadaverous  expression,  with,  at  times,  feverish  and  hectic  symp- 
toms The  intemperate  are  also  liable  to  affections  of  the  liver, 
bladder,  kidneys,  and  so  forth  ;  and  he  pays  the  penalty  of  his 
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excesses  by  all  the  complications  of  dyspepsia,  and  by  having  to 
endure  the  racking,  gnawing  pains  of  gout 

Besides  these  diseased  conditions,  me  thoradc  organs  are  im- 
plicated.  The  heart  or  its  valves  may  become  ossified^  or  it 
may  lose  its  contractile  power  in  some  degree,  producing  many 
distressmg  consequences ;  and  if  the  inebriate  has  inherited  weak 
lungs,  his  career  may  be  cut  short  by  rapidly  developed  con- 
sumption.* It  is  patent  to  every  practitioner  that  the  tendencieB 
of  these  diseased  organs  may  be  transmitted  to  the  children  of 
the  intemperate  besides  the  other  affections  to  which  we  shall 
subsequently  allude. 

These  brief  statements  will  suffice  our  present  purpose,  as  we 
merely  wished  to  indicate  that  intemperance,  among  its  other 
evils,  deranges  the  whole  of  the  chylypoietic  viscera,  involving 
the  organic  functions.  It  also  disfigures  the  outward  form,  but 
this  latter  is  of  less  consequence  than  the  changes  induced  by 
this  vice  on  the  inner  life  of  the  individual 

Before  we  treat  on  this  important  part  of  our  subject^  we  must 
call  attention  to  the  fact,  that  the  mtal  habit  of  intemperance 
injures  the  nervous  system  generally,  and  the  brain  in  particular. 

A  vast  many  of  the  patients  attending  the  ophthalmic  institu- 
tions are  either  drunkards  or  their  children,  and  the  disorders 
they  suffer  are,  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  amaurosis,  and  veiy 
often  loss  of  sight.  Many  also  suffer  from  deafness  and  tte 
absolute  loss  of  the  senses  of  taste  and  ameU. 

Writers  on  the  deaf  mutes  attribute  the  a£G9ction  to  intem- 
perance as  one  of  the  causea  And  it  also  induces  panilysisy 
epilepsy,  and  apoplexy. 

Whilst  the  brain  gives  surety  of  its  functional  disturbance  in 
delirium  tremens,  which  speciaUy  is  induced  by  intemperance, 
in  this  affection  the  victim  sees  the  most  frightful  objects  mock- 
ing him,  or  threatening  him  with  ribald  jests  or  horrid  de- 
nimciations,  and  often  exciting  in  him  a  sense  of  terror  from 
their  demoniac  expressiona 

We  will  only  cite  one  case  as  an  instance  that^  after  ihe  active 
attack,  the  hallucination  still,  at  times,  annoyed  and  irritated  the 
individual 

Mr.  B was  a  drinker  of  brandy  to  great  excess,  and  although 

a  man  of  great  talent,  he  had  lost  aU  moral  control  over  him- 
self. During  one  of  his  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  instead  of 
threatening  creditors  stunning  him  with  their  demands,  he  fancied 
that  a  large  black  raven  was  pecking  at  his  right  should^. 

*  DnmkardB  who  have  Bcrofula  transmit  this  dreadful  disease  in  an  aggravated 
form ;  whilst  ^  they  are  also  liable  to  jaundice  and  fits  of  melancholy  depre8sioo> 
whioh,  when  inherited,  is  a  predisposing  cause  of  suicide. 
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This  made  him  rave  and  nwear  most  frightfully.  He,  however,  re* 
txy?ered  fit>m  the  attack,  and  resamed  his  daily  potations ;  and 
when  he  had  imbibed  a  certain  dose,  the  old  blacK  raven  would 
again  annoy  him.  As  he  was  a  public  man  we  oflen  saw  him, 
and  frequently  noticed  that  in  the  midst  of  an  intellectual  dis- 
oouTBe  he  would  turn  his  head  abruptlv  towards  the  ri^ht 
shoulder,  and  say  in  a  half  smothered  oath,  "Be  still;  be  quiet, 
will  you  f' 

So,  one  day  we  asked  his  man,  why  Mr.  R did  so?    "  Whv 

sir,  don't  you  know  that  he  still  thinks  his  old  enemy,  the  black 
raven,  is  pecking  at  his  shoulder;  but  he  is  never  troubled  with 
this  £uicy  until  he  is  nearly  drunk ;  and,''  he  continued,  "  it 
takes  a  rare  quantity  of  brandy  before  he  is  so." 

He  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  suffering  in  the  most  fearful 
manner,  bodily  and  mentallv. 

But  before  this  lamentable  malady  takes  place,  the  inebriate 
is  forewarned  by  some  abnormal  state  of  some  of  the  external 


These  latter  statements  we  could  verify  by  many  instructive 
cases ;  we  select  the  foUowing : — 

Mr,  M was  a  most  inveterate  drinker  from  his  youth,  but 

was  mild  and  gentiemanly  when  sober,  and  full  of  regret  at  the 
madness  of  Ins  career;  and  yet  he  continued  this  suicidal 
habit 

About  a  year  ofteac  we  had  seen  him  he  complained  of  an 
absolute  loss  of  his  smeU  and  tastCy  and  was  strongly  urged  to 
abstain  frx>m  all  intoxicating  beverages.  He  made  a  powerful 
effort  to  do  so,  and  partially  recovered  his  lost  senses.  But  real 
or  fancied  annoyance  made  him  relapse,  and  then  he  was  unable 
to  distinguish  the  most  fragrant  from  the  most  foetid  substances. 
And  yet^  so  enslaved  had  he  become  to  his  fatal  habit,  that  he 
continued  to  indulge  in  excess,  to  use  his  own  apology,  ^^to  pre- 
vent the  irritation  he  experienced,  by  stupifying  his  thoughts." 
And  this  he  continued  to  do  until  active  disease  of  the  brain 
took  place,  and  after  repeated  attacks  he  died  of  delirium 
tronens. 

The  next  case  we  will  submit,  from  its  "  pointing  a  moral,"  if 
it  will  not  ''adorn  a  tale,"  might  have  terminatea  similarly,  if 
the  poor  inebriate  had  not  been  cut  off  in  his  career  rather  pre- 
maturely by  a  most  unfortunate  accident 

Mr.  B had  been  in  business  as  a  respectable  retail  druggist^ 

at ,  and  was  said  to  have  been  intemperate  as  a  young  man, 

but  for  some  yeai-s  after  his  marriage  he  restrained  the  strong 
propensity;  yet  from  some  circumstance  we  are  unacquainted 
with  he  began  his  old  course,  and  soon  became  an  inveterate 
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drunkard.  All  his  stock  and  furniture  were  disposed  of  to 
gratify  his  inordinate  craving,  and  his  wife  and  children  were  re- 
duced to  poverty. 

The  ravages  he  committed  on  himself  were  written  in  red  and 
blue  blotches  on  his  face  and  nose,  but  these  were  trifling  to  his 
absolute  loss  of  both  smeU  and  taste ;  still  he  might  be  seen 
reeling  about  the  streets  whenever  he  could  procure  money  for 
drink. 

When  most  degraded  in  mind  and  body  he  was  urged,  in  a  mo- 
ment of  sobriety,  to  take  the  temperance  pledge,  and  he  soon  reco- 
vered some  more  natural  expression,  and  a  little  feeling  of  renewed 
respectability;  but  he  was  still  deprived  of  smell  and  tdste. 

A  situation  was  procured  for  him  at  the  house  of  a  respectable 
firm  of  wholesale  druggists,  in  what  we  believe  is  called  the  DBT 
department  Yet,  with  all  his  past  experience,  there  still  lurked 
a  craving  for  a  more  potent  stimulus  than  coffee  or  tea,  and  so  he 
was  easily  persuaded  to  break  his  pledge. 

All  kinds  of  alcoholic  beverages  were  excluded  by  the  firm 
from  their  establishment  Yet  this  salutary  order  was  evaded, 
and  spirits  or  porter  were  procured  in  medicine  bottlea    This 

evasion  cost  the  life  of  an  individual.    Poor  B had  clubbed 

for  some  porter,  and  during  the  time  it  was  sent  for  a  bottle  of 
laudanum  had  been  placed  on  his  coimter,  to  be  enclosed  in  a 
parcel  he  had  to  pack.  This  bottle  he  mistook  for  the  forbidden 
porter,  and  took  a  hearty  draught  of  it,  and  immediately  reco- 
gnised by  his  sensations  the  fatal  mistake.  A  stomacn-pump 
was  instantly  procured,  and  every  effort  which  science  or  humanity 
could  apply  to  save  him  was  tried,  but  all  proved  useless^  and,  if 
our  memory  is  correct,  he  died  within  half  an  hour ! 

As  he  had  not  recovered  his  smell  or  taste,  and  had  recom- 
menced his  former  intemperance,  there  is  little  doubt  but  that 
he  would  have  ultimately  been  carried  off  by  some  form  of  cerebral 
disease.* 

We  will  now  briefly  advert  to  some  effects  of  intemperance 
on  the  moral  perceptions. 

It  is  proverbial  "  that  fools  and  drunkards  betray  their  natural 
tendencies  f  for  they  cannot  conceal  their  follies  or  their  vices. 

If  the  inebriate  is  naturally  of  an  irritable  temper,  he  is  sure 
to  quarrel  under  the  influence  of  drink.  If  he  is  sly  and  cunning, 
he  will  become  suspicious  and  spiteful,  and  often  very  mischievoua 
Pot-companions  have  frequent  brawls;  and  the  friendship  of 
drinking  associates  is  held  on  a  very  slight  tenure.     Look  at  the 

*  These  two  oases  will  assume  an  importaDce  in  our  elucidation  of  the  Mgtns 
implicated  in  the  hereditary  intemperance,  and  if  our  views  are  rejected  it  would 
be  impossible  to  explain  how  a  cravmg  for  intoxicating  drinks  can  exist  when  the 
drinker  had  neither  smell  nor  tatte  I 
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violated  confidence;  the  adultery;  manslaughter;  the  breaches 
of  commercial  £uthy  even  amongst  the  comparatively  educated  ;* 
also  the  wife-beating  and  other  brutalities  among  the  workmg- 
dasses;  and  thefts,  burglaries,  murders,  rape,  and  so  forth^ 
among  the  d^raded  portion  of  the  community-^those  who  are 
without  any  culture  of  their  mental  facultiea  And  thus  we 
possess  a  mass  of  evidence^  amounting  to  actual  proof,  that 
intemperance  merely  rouses  into  frightful  activity  the  lowest  of 
human  propensitiea 

This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact^  that  it  is  rarely  the  case  that 
drunkards  are  chaste  and  highly  moral  in  their  conversation  and 
actiona 

It  is  therefore  a  natural  conseauence  that  intemperance  should 
more  or  less  afifect  the  brain,  and  induce  many  forms  of  insanity. 
This  is  a  valid  reason  to  avoid  the  temptation  and  the  penalty; 
yet  it  is  a  lamentable  fact^  that  those  who  become  addicted  to 
this  debasing  habit  cannot  be  deterred  from  it  by  the  most 
nrgent  appc^  to  their  better  nature,  and  the  most  startling 
Banatives  of  the  diseases  it  induces.  To  such  infatuated  beings, 
it  is  most  true  that — 

"  S^ery  obarm  of  gentler  eloquences 
An  perishable — Vke  the  electric  fire — 
But  strike  the  frame,  and  as  it  strikes,  ezpirel" 

We  shall,  at  the  conclusion  of  this  essay,  submit  some  reasons 
for  the  use  of  other  means  than  either  precepts  or  arguments,  to 
stem  the  firightfullv  increasing  evil  of  intemperance. 

We  have,  theretore,  the  most  voluminous  evidence  that  apo- 
plexy and  delirium  tremens  are  not  the  only  affections  conse- 
Quent  on  the  baneful  vice  of  inebriation ;  that  it  is  not  only 
destructive  to  the  physical  and  moral  health,  but  that  it  also 
pievents  intellectual  devdopment 

The  following  case  corroborates  this  statement :  — In  the  town 

oTB ^  in  Suffolk,  there  resided  a  married  pair,  who  lived  on 

ft  small  independence.  They  were  near  relations,  and  were  re- 
ported to  be  not  veiy  remarkable  for  great  intellectuality ;  and 
^m  their  mode  of  life  it  would  seem  they  did  not  use  what  little 
they  had.  They  rather  preferred  gratifying  their  animal  pro- 
pensities, and  miserable  were  the  consequence&  "  Their  usual 
ooeupation,""  says  our  informant^  '^  consisted  in  muddling  their 
^ins  ?dth  vinous  potations,  probably  never  getting  absolutely 
intoxicat^,  but  in  that  state  usually  desimated  'fuddled.'  In 
Aia  condition  they  retired  every  night,  and  the  results  of  their 
depraved  habits  soon  became  manifest     They  had  five  children, 

*  We  do  not  regard  ao^  one  educated  if  the  moral  attributes  are  left  untrained^ 
^  therefore  not  manifesting  any  influence  on  the  character  and  conduct. 
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all  of  whom  were  of  Uie  worst  class  of  idiots ;  that  is,  not  only 
defective  in  intellectual  capacity,  but  they  also  inherited  from 
their  progenitors  the  animal  pcopensitieB  with  an  intensity  <rf 
power. 

Similar  examples  are  patent  to  every  physieiaa,  far  inteispe* 
ranee  produces  its  havoc  as  a  mind-destroyer  in  all  {daces.  Look, 
for  instance,  at  the  squalid  eroups  lounging  at  the  '^gin-pakcei'' 
in  this  metn>polis  and  in  afl  la^e  towns;  and  mothers  may  b« 
seen  (0  profanation  to  this  sacred  name!)  standing  or  reeUag 
with  their  weak,  sickly,  and  emaciated  children,  many  of  thm, 
from  want  and  neglect,  staring  in  vacant  idiocy. 

But  the  most  startling  problem  connected  with  intempemied 
is,  that  not  only  does  it  affect  the  health,  morals,  and  intdb- 
gence  of  the  ompring  of  its  votaries,  bvi  they  also  vnherU  ^ 
f(Ual  tendency  omd  fed  a  eravmg  for  the  very  beverages  whiek 
have  acted  ae  poisons  on  thei/r  eyetem  from  the  coTwmenceTM^U 
of  thei/r  bemg  ! 

The  first  time  this  aspect  of  the  subject  was  forced  on  oor 
attention  we  had  become  acquainted  with  persona  in  respectable 
positions  of  society  who  would  break  out  for  a  week  or  so^  and 
during  the  time  would  continue  to  drink  to  great  excess,  after 
which  they  would  remain  for  some  lengthened  period  rigidly 
sober. 

We  at  first  attributed  the  latter  phase  as  the  consequence  of 
the  nausea  and  derangement  of  the  sjrstem,  but  we  soon  had 
a  mass  of  evidence  much,  in  a  great  measure,  rendered  tUs 
inference  invalid ;  for  we  noticed  that  the  alternate  inelnietyaad 
abstinence  assumed  a  regular  periodicity. 

We  also  met  with  cases  which  confiimed  our  first  impression, 
as  to  the  tendency  being  transmitted  '^  firom  sire  to  son."'  Two 
remarkable  instances  were  related  in  a  public  assembly.  Tw9 
respectable  men,  members  of  two  different  denominations  of 
rel^ion,  had  made  the  discovery  in  their  youth  that  they  experi- 
enced an  irresistible  craving  for  alcoholic  liquors,  but  Uiat  tbey 
could  not  taste  them  without  continuing  to  drink  until  they 
became  inebriated.  They  were  men  of  good  sense,  and  veiy 
moral,  and  thev  determined  to  act  on  their  higher  motives^  and 
abstain  altc^ether  from  the  use  of  these  fia.tal  beveragea  Ihifl 
they  did  many  years  before  the  evils  of  intemperance  h^  induced 
men  to  form  societies  for  its  suppression. 

These  two  rational  reformers  continued  water  drinkers  for 
many  years ;  but  both  were  induced,  on  some  special  occaaon, 
to  taste  ''  the  forbidden  beverages,"  and  each  is  reported  to  have 
had  some  misgiving  as  to  the  danger  and  hazard  of  the  experi* 
ment,  but  they  were  overruled,  and  yielded  to  the  fatal  tempta- 
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tioa  For  it  seems  the  moment  the^  drank  all  their  long- 
smothered  latent  crating  was  reviyed  with  fearfol  intensity,  and 
both,  on  the  first  occasiony  became  intoxicated ;  and  then  the^ 
oontinaed  their  old  coarse,  and  both  ultimatelj  died  in  madk 
hoosesi  no  doabt  expedited  bj  the  remembrance  of  th^  long* 
sostained  yiotory  over  this  vicious  tendencnr,  and  the  weakness 
and  d^radation  of  oltimateljr  bein^  yanquished  by  it. 

From  sunilar  well-aiithenticated  £scts^  we  were  induced  to^ 
belieye  that  drunkenness,  like  many  other  morbid  affections,  is 
hereditary ;  and  then  we  naturally  sought  for  a  solution — How 
is  this  ten<kncy  tranamitted  7 

Be&fe  submitting  some  of  the  evidence  in  our  possession,  hy 
wbkh  both  Questions  may  be  answered,  we  may  premise  that  au 
the  animal  functions  are  imder  the  directing  influence  of  the 
brain ;  that»  for  instance,  the  cerebellum  conserves  the  sexual 
functions,  and  that  all  the  feelings  and  sentiments,  included 
under  what  are  termed  ^^  the  affective  faculties,"  are  located  in 
the  cerebrum.  We  merely  insist  on  this  induction  to  strengthen 
the  data  for  the  following  elucidation. 

That  in  order,  for  example,  to  comprehend  how  the  tendency 

of  intemperance  exists,  we  must  avail  ourselves  of  the  assumed 

fact)  that  a  portion  of  the  brain  eives  man  "  a  desire  for  food  and 

drink,"  so  that  these  essentials  for  his  health  may  not  be  left  to 

accident    Spurgheim  called  this  organ  ''  Alimentiveness ;"  whilst 

other  writers  term  it  ^  Gustativeness,"  or  ''Instinct  of  hunger 

and  thizsf    And  it  will  be  by  the  physiological  evidence  of  this 

fonetion  that  we  are  enabled  to  explain  and  answer  both  oueries. 

Nay,  we  will  affirm  that>  if  we  reject  the  evidence  for  the 

existence  of  such  an  instinct,  though  the  facts  of  this  craving  for 

intoxicating  drinks  be  admitted,  it  could  never  be  explained. 

We  might  saj  that  it  was  very  curious,  or  very  mysterious,  and 

endeavour  to  mvent  some  ingenious  speculation  to  account  for 

it;  yet  it  would  b^  under  sudi  treatment,  a  tangled  web  of  mere 

mtoitous  assumption,  or  unsupported  ambiguities.*    The  desire 

for  food  and  drink  are  appetites  possessed  by  all  animals ;  and 

there  is  a  periodical  demand  for  both,  to  keep  the  body  in  a 

atate  of  working  iMrder.    Observations,  often  repeated,  enable  us 

to  point  out  the  locality  of  the  organ  of  (dimentvvenesB^  it  being 

*  This  was  just  tiie  dilemma  in  wlii^  the  late  hiffbly-nfted  Sir  Charlee  Bell  was 
placed  in  bis  "  Bridgewater  Treaiifie  on  the  Hai)(£"  £fe  could  not  reconcile  the 
^inat  mechanical  tact  of  man  to  have  been  beatowed  on  him  merely  by  the  hand^ 
and  §0  he  had  to  admit ''  that  there  most  be  some  portion  of  the  brain  destined  to 
m%  him  hia  mannal  dexterity;"  and  this  portion  of  the  cerebrum  he  called  "  Tkt 
Mutadar  8en§e  /*'  all  of  which  ingenuity  he  would  have  been  spared  had  he  ad- 
mitted "  The  Organ  of  Constructiveness,"  which  is  said  to  be  more  or  less  deve- 
lopod  in  the  ratio  of  the  manipulative  power. 
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atoated  at  the  bsK  of  the  hndn,  and  ocnqaps  the  temponl  fa 
on  eidi  ade  of  the  head.  It  giFCB  origin  to  the  olfiKfeoiy  nen 
When  the  oi!gan  is  kige,  there  is  great  vidth  at  die  lower  nait 
of  the  flnill,jiirtatthe  temple^andafaorre  theiTgomatkaicA^ 
Thii  may  be  verified  bj  the  inspection  of  all  TOraciooa  animtli^ 
such  jis  the  Eon,  tiger,  p^  and  ao  forth. 

The  same  parts  of  die  head  are  genenlly  Terj  iiill  in  g^nttona 
and  dnmkarm^  but  they  are  nainnr  in  persooB  who  hnipe  perfect 
oonlioloTer  their  af^etitea. 

Am  preaomptire  evidence  of  auch  an  insdnd^  it  may  be 
affirmed  that  the  utomarfi  does  not  select  food  or  iwKcmto  any 
preference,  and,  although  it  is  often  a  Tery  iU-naed  organ,  and 
greatly  impoap>d  on,  it  has  bat  one  remedy — it  can  rqect  the 
auperabondant  aiqiply. 

In  a  state  of  natore  man  and  animals  would,  aa  a  general 
rale,  select  the  sort  <^  food  most  soited  for  them,  by  i^  sense 
ot  smdl,  bat  the  «*^wifM!i4^  is^  and  woold  be,  a  mere  passive 
recipient 

Kit  still  it  might  be  said,  sopposing  these  statements  to  be 
ccnrect,  th^  fimiuh  no  positive  evidence  that  the  adection  of 
notriment  is  the  province  and  prerogative  of  olimenlsv^ 
ness. 

We  might  content  oarsdres  with  simply  answering  that  the 
two  cases  of  the  absolate  Ices  of  the  sensra  of  smeU  and  tadi^ 
and  the  continued  craving  for  what  could  not  gratify  by  the 
flavour  or  the  odour,  inust  have  been  excited  by  the  rranttnoered 
instinct  which  had  set  up  some  preferences,  not  from  tradition^ 
but  from  the  primary  gratification  these  drinks  imparted  in  the 
commencement  of  t^r  career. 

We,  however,  submit  another  kind  of  evidence,  and  whicb 
gives  a  complete  answ^  by  fair  induction. 

1.  That  aUmentiveneas  indicates  a  regular  periodicity. 

2.  This  is  proved  by  the  bd  that  whatev^  may  occupy  the 
mind  of  an  individual,  he  is  apprised  of  his  meal-time,  by  an 
urgent  deare  for  food. 

3.  That  this  oeriodical  craving  cannot  originate  in  the  stomach 
itself,  for  should  any  casualty  prevent  foc^  to  be  eaten,  ttoe 
is  Ittdc  or  no  indination  to  eat 

4.  If,  tha^fore,  the  periodical  instinctive  desire  for  food  de- 
pended  on  the  stomach,  as  it  remains  empty,  the  desire  would  be 
mdefinitely  persisted  in.  But  as  this  is  not  the  case,  we  are 
forced  to  conclude  that  alimerUi'veness  is  the  "  Master  of  the 
Ceremoniea'' 

5.  It  should  also  be  remembered  that  the  desire  to  eat  may 
be  induced  by  savoury  smells,  which,  affectiDg  the  ol&ctonee^ 
the  excitement  is  transmitted  to  the  organ  of  alimentiveness; 
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iDd  thus   the   craviDg  is   so  greats  that  a  keen   appetite   is 
experienced. 

Lastly.  We  are^  from  these  premises,  warranted  to  conclude 
that  the  stomach  does  not  induce  the  desire  (as  inferred  from 
the  fact  mentioned)  ;  and  further,  when  the  next  meal-time 
anives,  there  will  be  experienced  again  a  great  desire  for  food. 
We  might  add  other  well-ascertained  facts — ^that,  for  instance,  in- 
sane patients  who  try  to  starve  themselves  have  moderate  alimen- 
^WMS8  ;  whilst  criminals  left  for  execution  will,  when  this  organ 
is  laige,  be  very  eager  for  their  last  breakfast,  and  enjoy  it  with 
as  much  ffusto  as  if  nothing  unpleasant  was  anticipated. 

The  inordinate  exercise  of  any  feeling  or  instinct  induces  not 
only  greater  activity,  but  also  greater  intensity  of  power.* 

We  therefore  shall  submit  evidence  that  a  craving  for  ine- 
briating li(juor8  becomes,  from  this  circumstance,  an  hereditary 
affection ;  just  as  in  the  same  manner  when  individuals  exercise 
certain  of  the  perceptive  powers  the  tendency  is  transmitted,  and 
hence  there  are  families  of  mechanicians,  painters,  sculptors,  &c. 
We  have  already  mentioned — and  only  repeat  it  now  as  afford- 
ing collateral  proof — that  the  base  of  the  brain  is  the  seat  of  the 
animal  propensities,  and  that  our  passions  are  stimulated  by 
strong  drinks ;  for  they  excite  the  heart's  action,  and  the  blood 
is  propelled  with  an  accelerated  force  to  the  brain  generally, 
^d  to  the  base  of  the  brain  in  particular,  where  are  situated 
the  largest  blood-vessels — so  there  is  not  any  marvel  that  the 
feehngs  are  roused,  whilst  the  more  remotely  situated  powers 
^  scarcely  affected.  And  hence  the  habitually  intemperate 
do  not  manifest  any  high  and  exalted  sentiments  ;  recklessness 
Wees  the  place  of  prudence,  and  every  pure  affe«tion  is  tram- 
pled on  and  outraged.  And  although  the  inebriate  is  at  times 
conscious  of  the  destructive  and  searing  influence  of  his  debased 
Ubit,  he  seems  like  one  spell-bound,  and  if  he  has  not  inherited 
this  horrid  insanity,  he  is  sure  to  transmit  it  to  his  family. 

Mr.  J was  a  professor  of  religion,  but  the  truths  he  incul- 
cated were  rendered  useless  by  his  own  intemperate  habits. 
His  children  received  them  with  mockery  from  their  heavy- 
toDgued  and  scarcely  articulate  father.  Morality  taught  bv 
him  acted  as  a  few  drops  of  water  on  a  dry  and  barren  ground, 
and  excited  the  ridicule  and  not  the  reverence  of  his  hearers. 
But  he  never  was  seen  reeling  drunk — only  constantly  kept  up  to 
the  point  of  saturation.     He  was  cut  off  in  the  prime  of  life. 

*  We  liATe  nomeroafl  insinictiTe  facta  in  reference  to  the  instinct  of  alimentive- 
neu  in  cases  of  gluttony,  both  in  persons  reputed  intelligent,  and  those  who  were 
idiotic  or  insane,  and  many  curious  idiosyncranet.  These  we  may  on  some  future 
occasion  be  disposed  to  prepare  for  this  Journal ;  there  are  many  psychological  phe- 
nomeii*  coniieoied  with  the  subject 
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His  wife  had  a  similar  tendency;  she  had  a  very  bac 
"  stomach  complaint,"  and  she  took  spirit  as  a  balm ;  and  she 
imbibed  it  so  continually,  that  scandal  affirmed  ^'  she  liked  the 
medicine." 

Was  it  therefore  any  wonder  that  all  the  younger  J  i 
became  drunkards  ? 

We  would  not  use  this  case  as  furnishing  proof  of  the  heredir 
tary  tendency  of  drunkenness,  as  it  might  be  referred  by  sonifi 
to  the  children  having  been  educated  to  drink.  But  we  knew 
some  of  the  family,  who  were  witty,  intelligent,  and  moil 
excellent  companions,  being  chided  for  their  suicidal  oondud^ 
say,  "  We  can't  help  it ;  we  inherit  a  strong  love  for  rum  oi 
gin  !"  One  actuallv  bound  himself  by  some  heavy  penalty,  and 
after  some  months  abstinence,  broke  out  and  dedared  ^  The 
craving  was  actual  torture — he  could  not  help  himselt" 

The  mother  died  a  confirmed  drunkard,  and  so  did  eveiy  od£ 
of  her  children. 

Mr.  B— — ,  of ,  Yorkshire,  had  also  a  large  family,  bat 

he  and  his  wife  were  never  exactly  sober.  Soon  aft«:  we  knew 
them,  the  lady  died  suddenly,  as  it  was  reported,  of  a  fever,  bat 
in  fact  from  an  attack  of  delirium  tremens ;  and  a  few  boon 
before  the  affection  came  on,  an  empty  brandy  bottle  was  found 
under  her  pillow. 

The  old  man  had  an  iron  constitution,  and  stood  for  some 
years  the  havoc  of  this  searing  vice ;  but  he  lived  long  enough 
to  witness  the  sad  effects  on  his  family.  His  eldest  son,  undei 
the  infiuence  of  alcohol,  committed  suicide,  and  all  the  othei 
children  (with  one  exception)  came  to  an  untimely  end,  all  being 
inveterate  drunkards  ;  but  the  final  blow  to  the  poor  old  sinnei 
was  struck  by  his  only  daughter,  as  she  was  brought  home  by 
the  police  in  a  state  of  inebriety.  This  shock  was  too  mudi, 
and  he  did  not  survive  it. 

We  could  narrate  a  vast  many  cases,  some  of  literary  and 
professional  men,  who,  in  answer  to  our  query  whether  Aey 
had  a  strong  craving  for  intemperance  in  drink  (judging  sa 
from  their  large  alimentiveness),  have  either  confessed  them- 
selves the  slaves  of  this  propensity,  or,  to  avoid  the  banefol 
consequences,  have  shrunk  from  the  temptation ;  "  for,"  said 
one,  *Mf  I  drink  at  all,  I  cannot  help  going  on  to  maddening 
excess — and  my  father  was  so  hefon^e  me  /" 

In  a  Journal  devoted  to  investigate  the  phases  of  insanity,  we 
need  not  insist  on  the  fact  that  literally  "  the  sins  of  the  fathers 
(physical  and  moral)  are  visited  on  the  children  \'  and  we  also 
affirm  that  the  drunkard's  propensity  is  also  transmitted  to 
them  through  some  morbid  condition  of  the  alimentive  organ* 

We  possess  a  large  mass  of  evidence  in  proof  of  this  statement 
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MB  valid  as  that  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  bladder,  and 
kidneys  are  implicated  mider  long-continued  acts  of  intem- 
perance. 

When  once  this  vice  assumes  a  masteiy,  the  slavery  to  it  is 

most  humiliating.    There  is  only  one  chance  of  curing  this  form 

of  disease  in  its  incipient  stage — to  warn  the  victim  that  he 

stands  on  a  precipice  which  is  lull  of  danger,  and  that,  if  he  has 

not  destroyed  his  intellect,  he  will  make  an  effort  to  save  him- 

idf  firom  the  imminent  consequences.    That  if  he  does  not  make 

this  effort  firom  a  high  moral  motive,  he  should  pause  ere  he 

diags  to  certain  destruction  the  innocent  and  helpless  beings 

whom  he  has  been  instrumental  to  usher  into  existence,  and 

nhich  it  is  his  sacred  duty  to  cherish  and  train,  that  they  may 

be  fitted  to  perform  their  parts  on  the  busy  stage  of  life. 

He  might  be  told  that,  instead  of  being  selfishly  reckless,  he 
should  rigidly  observe  the  laws  of  health,  and  studiously  exhibit 
for  their  example  the  most  correct  moral  discipline,  and  should 
cultivate  his  own  intellect,  that  he  might  be  more  fitted  to  train 
and  educate  his  precious  charges. 

And,  as  a  practical  lesson,  he  should  have  his  attention  called 
to  the  fact,  that  in  mercy  many  premonitory  warnings  were 
given  him  when  he  violated  the  laws  of  temperance ;  that  his 
head  ached  and  temples  throbbed  ;  that  he  had  a  fevered  skin, 
&nd  hot,  dry  mouth ;  that  the  nausea  and  additv  he  experienced, 
as  ordiiuury  indications  of  physical  disturbance,  should  be  heeded^ 
afid  that  he  should  also  note  his  mental  disturbances ;  that  he 
was  irritable  at  trifles,  and  quarrelsome  without  any  cause ;  then, 
tf  he  continued  his  career,  and  seemed  incapable  of  perceiving 
so  many  body-and-mind-destroying  influences,  he  should  be  then 
treated  as  a  madman,  and  be  forcibly  prevented  from  injuring 
bimself  or  those  dependent  on  him. 

We  are  disposed  to  consider,  with  Dr.  Caldwell,*  tfiat  drunken- 
ima  is,  in  some  of  its  types,  itself  a  species  of  insanity! 
Its  tendency  bears  a  marked  analogy  to  the  diagnotic  symptoms 
of  other  forms  of  this  disease.  We  speak  not  merely  of  its 
chronic  forms ;  but  under  the  potent  influence  of  ardent  spirits  it 
may  be  suddenly  developed,  and  as  suddenly  cured.  We  cite 
the  follovring  instructive  cases  : — 

During  our  residence  in  Yorkshire,  we  paid  a  visit  to  — — , 
a  small  place  in  the  West  Biding,  and  was  told  by  a  very  in- 
telligent person  of  a  small  farmer  of  the  name  of  P ,  a 

married  man ;  that  he  seemed  to  love  his  wife  and  child  very 

*  "  Thoughts  on  the  Pathology,  PreventioD,  and  Treatment  of  Intemperance,  as 
a  fbim  of  Mental  Derangement."  By  Charles  CaldweU,  M.D.,  Professor  of  the 
InstltotM  of  Medicine  and  Chemical  Practice  in  Transylvania  University. 
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mxich  ;  and  yet,  under  the  influence  of  drink,  he  had  suddenly 
made  a  recent  attempt  to  destroy  them  both.  It  appeared  that 
the  farmer  bad  been  very  temperate  ;  but  he  had,  on  the  same 
day  of  whicli  the  fearful  occurrence  took  place  in  the  eyening, 
been  drinking  many  glasses  of  spirits  and  water  with  some  one 
whom  he  had  not  seen  for  years,  and  that  he  returned  home 
very  drunk,  and  in  a  state  of  great  irritability  of  temper.  His 
very  amiable  wife  did  not  even  rebuke  him  for  his  disgraceful 
excess,  yet  he  did  nothing  but  quarrel  and  abuse  her ;  and 
when  at  last  hor  womanly  nature  protested  against  his  words  of 
unjust  reproof,  he  rose  like  a  maniac,  and  struck  her  so  violently 
that  she  fell  on  the  floor,  and  for  a  few  seconds  lost  her  con- 
sciousness. He  was  furious,  and  struck  himself,  vowing  ven- 
geance against  every  one,  confirming  the  words  of  the  poet — 

"  That  to  be  wroth  with  those  we  love,  ^ 

Doth  work  like  madness  on  the  brain." 

The  woman  was  still  prostrate,  and  contemplating  the  strange 
metamori^hosis  of  him  who  had  hitherto  been  a  most  affectionate 
partner,  when  she  was  astounded  by  another  phase — he,  with  a 
nrenzied  expression,  charged  her  with  a  criminal  intercourse  with 
some  ideal  personage,  and  then  he  seized  the  cradle  in  which 
their  son  was  sleeping,  and  placed  it  on  the  fire.  She  gave  a 
most  piercing  shriek,  but  still,  nerved  with  strength  and  pi*esence 
of  mind,  she  took  the  infant  from  the  grate,  and  holding  the 
]:)lackened  cradle  with  its  contents  before  her  mad  husband,  she 
said,  with  a  wild  and  husky  voice,  "  What  is  the  matter  with 
youV  You  tried  not  only  to  kill  me,  but  you  have  attempted  to 
murder  our  poor  little  innocent  Billy !    May  God  forgive  you !" 

The  neighbours  had  witnessed  this  painful  scene,  and  they 
took,  in  silent  admiration,  the  cradle  from  this  heroic  mother; 
but  were  shocked  and  surprised  at  the  conduct  of  her  husband. 
The  violence  of  her  grief,  and  the  suddenness  of  the  whole 
horrid  affair,  had  sobered  him,  and  he  sat  with  his  hands  before 
his  face,  crying  and  sobbing,  "  May  God  forgive  me!" 

A  reconciliation  took  place,  and  he  expressed  the  deepest  con- 
trition ;  and  in  the  full  and  sincere  repentance  of  his  heart, 
explained  that  the  drink  he  had  taken  quite  maddened  him, 
and  had  nearly  led  him  to  the  perpetration  of  a  double  murder. 

In  this  case  we  have  an  instance  of  sudden  insanity  from  the 
potent  poison;  and,  under  a  new  excitement,  an  equally  rapid 
recoveiy. 

We  select  another  from  a  police  report,  which  occurred  a  very 
few  years  since  in  this  metropolis : — 

'*  A  woman,  in  an  attic  in  some  low  locality,  attempted  to  throw  her 
son,  a  boy  about  five  years  old,  out  of  the  window  in  her  room ;  and 
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his  screams  brought  a  neighbour,  who  lived  in  the  adjoining  apartment, 
just  in  time  to  save  the  child.  The  unnatural  mother,  who  was  in  a 
state  of  inebriation,  was  given  into  the  custody  of  a  policeman,  by 
whom  she  was  taken  to  the  station-house,  and  locked  in  a  cell  all 
night.  The  next  morning  the  case  was  heard  before  the  sitting  magis- 
trate, when  the  principal  witness  said  (after  telling  the  above  incident), 
that  she  had  not  a  doubt  that  the  wretched  woman  had  been  induced 
to  kill  her  son,  that  she  might  pledge  his  shoes  for  a  little  more  gin ! 
And  she  added,  that  when  she  was  sober,  she  was  rather  an  indulgent 
parent ;  but  that  when  she  was  drunk  she  was  like  a  mad  woman,  or 
words  to  this  effect. 

"The  magistrate  then  asked  the  trembling  and  contrite  prisoner  if 
what  had  been  related  was  the  truth  ?  and  if  she  had  any  questions  to 
put  to  the  witness  ?  She  shook  her  head,  and  acknowledged  that  she 
liad  no  other  thought  than  to  get  some  more  liquor  with  the  shoes^ 
and  that  she  was  always  demented  when  she  had  drink!  If  she  had 
not  been  so,  she  was  sure  she  would  not  hurt  a  hair  of  her  dear  boy's 
head!" 

The  worthy  magistrate  gave  her  a  most  excellent  lesson  for 
her  future  conduct,  and  she  was  discharged  on  her  own  sureties 
iiot  to  repeat  the  offence.* 

We  could  give  many  similar  instances  where  "a  mother's  love,'' 
the  strongest  instinct  of  woman's  nature,  has  been  withered  by 
intemperate  habits ;  and  that  such  mothers,  instead  of  making 
sacrifices  for  the  preservation  of  their  offspring  (sacrifices  which 
such  beings  will  always  make  in  a  normal  state  of  mind),  will 
act  in  violation  of  every  sentiment  of  humanity  to  gratify  their 
craving  for  an  irritating  poison  which  maddens  them. 

Can  any  other  form  of  disease  but  insanity  express  this  sad 
^d  degraded  condition  ?  And  these  instances  suggest  the  best 

curative  process.    In  the  one  instance  (Farmer  P ),  he  had 

been  a  sober  man,  and  the  sudden  excess  induced  the  temporary 
affection ;  but  as  he  afterwards  rigidly  avoided  the  exciting  cause, 
ie  continued  to  retain  his  sanity.  In  the  other  instance  :  though 
underthe  maddening  stimulus  the  mother  attempted  to  murder  her 
son,  yet  a  few  hours'  abstinence  had  so  changed  her  that  she  felt 
her  degradation,  and  the  enormity  of  her  contemplated  crime. 

We  therefore  cordially  agree  with  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  all  inve- 
terate and  dangerous  drunkards  should  be  treated  as  insane ; 
then  they  would  be  saved  from  committing  crime,  and  be  forced 
to  abstain  from  that  which  maddens  them.  And  although  there 
might  be  some  persons  who  would  thus  be  under  the  necessity  of 
remaining  in  seclusion,  yet  others  might,  by  a  curative  process, 
be  ultimately  restored  to  society,  and  avoid  any  relapse  by 
abstaining  from  its  predisposing  cause.+ 

*  We  report  this  from  memory,  not  haviB^  the  PAper  in  our  possession. 
t  Dr.  Caldwell  endeavours  to  show  what  kind  of  anection  is  drunkenness—what 
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This  would  be  a  wise  and  judicious  proceeding,  for  an  inveterate 
criminal  intemperance  will  often  so  degrade  its  victims  as  to 
render  them  useless  to  any  one — if  among  the  higher  classes, 
embittering  the  feelings  of  relatives ;  and  in  the  more  degraded 
portion  of  the  community,  rendering  them  a  tax  on  the  more 
mdustrious. 

The  argument  is  strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  frequently  the 
habitual  dtunkards  will,  even  when  the  intellect  is  weakened 
and  the  limbs  paralyzed,  still  persist  in  their  destructive  career ! 
Shall  this  outrage  against  humanity  be  continued  ?  Would  it 
not  be  conservative  to  such  degraded  persons  to  forciblv  save 
them  from  indulging  in  their  senseless  and  suicidal  habit? 
Would  it  not  be  an  act  of  mercy  to  place  them  in  some  institu- 
tion, where  time  and  medical  treatment  might  restore  them  to 
a  more  normal  state? 

The  wealthy  who  are  reduced  to  such  a  condition  may  be  re- 
moved from  the  public  gaze,  and  may  thus  avoid  the  scoflFs  of  an 
idle  and  unfeeling  crowd,  because  their  friends  have  the  means 
of  placing  them  in  some  private  lunatic  asylum ;  but  the  poor 
worn-out  debauchee,  whose  lot  is  extreme  poverty,  whose  home 
(if  such  a  miserable  place  can  be  so  called)  is  destitute  of 
means — he  must  linger  out  his  cheerless  existence,  naked  and 
shivering,  or  accept  the  last  refuge  for  the  destitute — ^the  paridi 
workhouse ! 

The  penalty  which  is  inflicted  on  the  rich  and  the  poor  for 
their  intemperate  habits  is  marked  by  special  diflferences,  if  we 
examine  the  different  results  on  their  respective  families 

The  children  of  the  rich  inebriate  may  be  weak  and  nervous, 
yet  those  who  have  to  superintend  their  education  may  modify 
and  improve  their  bodily  and  mental  condition.  They  have  the 
advantage  of  an  ample  supply  of  food,  and  care  is  taken  to  im- 
prove their  intellectual  and  moral  perceptions  by  systematic 
mental  culture. 

But  the  offspring  of  drunken  parents,  sunk  low  into  the  very 
depths  of  poverty,  have  the  horror  of  their  condition  aggravated 

effect  it  has  on  human  health — wherein  consists  its  ungovernable  appetite  for  ardent 
spirits,  and  how  the  entire  evil  may  be  prevented  or  removed.  **  "DrMukeaDem,"  ht 
considers,  "  consists  of  an  affection  of  the  brain — ^the  spinal  nerves  beinff  also  im- 
plicated— but  chiefly  as  an  affection  of  the  part  of  the  brain  belonging  to  tiie  animal 
propensities,  and  hence  its  first  effect  in  rousing  passions  and  animal  detirMk" 
The  appetite  for  intoxicating  liquors  is  regarded  by  l5r.  Caldwell  as  springing  friMi 
a  morbid  excitement  of  the  organ  of  alimentivenesi ;  and  he  explains  the  augmentsd 
intensity  which  attends  indulgence,  by  reference  to  the  ordinary  principle  of  exer- 
cise invigorating  the  power."  Dr.  Caldwell,  therefore,  recommends  "  bleeding 
tartar-emetic,  cold  applications  to  the  head,  pui^g,  and  spare  living.  By  thsM 
means  the  paroxysm  is  shortened,  and  by  their  repetition  its  return  is  prevented." 
—Vide  a  Beview  of  Dr.  Caldwell's  Essay,  in  the  BdMurffh  Ph$rmoU>gied 
Jmnmalf  vol  yiii. 
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by  painfiil  and  unmitigated  suffering ;  and  being  surrounded  by 
many  temptations  of  hunger  and  comparative  nudity,  they  are 
often  stimulated  to  commit  offences  against  the  laws,  from  a 
mere  sense  of  self-preservation.  And  if  they  avoid  such  acts, 
they  are  still  liable  to  be  the  victims  of  impulses,  and  sacrifice, 
for  present  gratification,  purity  and  self-respect.  Girls  are  more 
to  be  pitied  than  boys,  as,  without  knowledge  or  means,  they 
soon  tsJl  victims  to  prurient  appetites. 

Although  our  subject  rendered  these  contrasts  a  necessaiy 
result  of  our  investigation  of  consequences,  yet  we  cannot  help 
concluding  that  the  offspring  of  the  inveterately  intemperate, 
whether  wealthy  or  needy,  cannot  and  do  not  escape  from  some 
moral  blight  The  sons  of  poverty  may  present  the  coarser 
aspects,  but  the  children  of  the  better  classes  do  not  escape  from 
the  contaminating  influence ;  they  may  be  restrained  from 
glaring  manifestations,  but  they  cannot  escape  altogether  the 
"sins  of  their  fathers." 

Let  us  then  use  every  effort  to  promulgate  sound  views  on  the 
effects  of  intemperance,  so  as  to  counteract  and  neutralize  the 
moral  poison  which,  like  a  blight,  is  gradually  destroying  the 
bodies  and  minds  of  thousands ;  and  one  of  the  most  effectual 
modes  would  be,  to  treat  drunkenness  as  a  special  form  of 
insanity. 

It  would  be  mercifrd  to  do  so  when  persons  are  incapable  to 
resist  temptation,  and  who,  when  once  inebriated,  commit  the 
greatest  outrages  against  all  decorum,  and  violate  all  the  laws  of 
morality.  The  foUowing  example  was  published  in  a  recent 
paper  :* — 

"  On  Wednesday,  Margaret  Broughton  was  brought  before  Mr. 
Jardine,  charged  with  being  a  prostitute,  and  behaving  disorderly 
in  Holbom,  and  assaulting  the  police.  Constable  Madden,  of  the 
E  division,  found  the  prisoner,  at  a  late  hour  last  night,  quarreUing 
with  a  cabman  in  Holbom.  She  was  shouting  and  making  a  great 
noise.  He  remonstrated  with  her,  and  requested  her  to  go 
away ;  but  she  only  made  the  more  noise,  and  abused  him  with  the 
foulest  language.  At  length  he  was  obhged  to  remove  her  to  the 
station-house,  when  she  struggled  violently,  and  struck  him.  She  was 
drunk. 

"  The  prisoner  is  the  widow  of  a  gentleman  who  died  about  seven 
years  back,  leaving  her  an  income  of  3007.  a-year.  She  almost  imme- 
diately abandoned  herself  to  drinking  and  low  company,  and  has  ever 
since  lived  a  deplorably  profligate  life.  She  draws  her  money  quarterly, 
and  in  an  incredibly  short  time  squanders  it  away  amongst  her  dis- 
reputable associates.  Then,  when  all  is  spent,  she  goes  on  the  town 
to  support  herself  till  the  next  quarter  becomes  due.     She  frequently 

*  IHiptUch,  Noyember  22,  1857. 
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gets  to  prison,  and  at  such  times  makes  great  promises  of  reform. 
'Xlhese  promises  are  sometimes  kept  for  a  short  time  aft^r  she  comes 
out  of  prison,  but  as  soon  as  quarter-day  comes  round  she  is  sure  to 
fall  in  with  her  *  friends,*  who,  of  course,  are  on  the  watch  for  her,  and 
who  take  good  care  not  to  leave  her  whilst  she  has  a  shilling. 

'^  The  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprisonment.  As 
she  was  being  removed,  she  was  heard  to  declare,  that  as  soon  as  her 
term  of  punishment  expired,  she  would  take  a  cab  from  the  prison 
door  to  her  lawyer's  office,  take  the  quarter's  money,  which  would  fall 
due  in  the  meanwhile,  and  go  away  out  of  town,  from  her  old  haunts 
and  temptations." 

A  glance  at  the  statistics  of  crimes  perpetrated  under  the 
influence  of  partial  intoxication,  would  warrant  some  stringent 
means.  The  murders,  rapes,  suicides,  savage  assaults,  robberies, 
and  so  forth,  all  stand  as  fearful  evidence  that  intemperance 
only  stimulates  the  animal  impulses ;  and  we  cannot  but  think 
that  the  greatest  sticklers  for  the  "freedom  of  the  subject ''  must 
be  forced  to  acknowledge,  that  it  is  better  to  pi^event  the  comr 
mission  of  a^mes  by  forcibly  restraining  men  who  have  lost 
aU  self-control^  and  who,  without  such  eoctraneous  inflv^ence^ 
must  steep  their  souls  in  deeper  guilt! 

Which,  we  ask,  is  most  in  accordance  with  the  true  function 
of  an  enlightened  Government — to  suflFer  the  rank  growth  of 
immorality  to  spread  so  luxuriantly,  and  jeopardize  life,  property, 
and  the  very  stability  of  the  community ;  or  to  prevent  these 
consequences,  by  forcibly  restraining  oflfenders  from  vnlfully  and 
deliberately  destroying  themselves,  and  inflicting  vast  evDs  oa 
others  not  implicated  in  their  conduct  ? 

There  would  not  be  any  stretch  of  power  in  these  conservative 
means.  Few  can  plead  ignorance  as  to  the  certain  consequences 
of  intemperance — consequences  which,  though  modified  by  the 
diffierent  organizations  of  individuals,  are  never  productive  of 
noble  and  exalted  actions.  If,  therefore,  persons  make  the 
declaration  that  they  cannot  avoid  an  intemperate  indulgence  in 
alcoholic  drinks,  with  all  their  fostering  tendency  to  crimes,  we 
repeat,  they  should  be  placed  under  restraint,  and  treated  as 
patients,  so  that  means  might  be  applied  to  effect  their  recovery 
from  the  morbid  influence  of  a  degrading  and  most  pernicious 
vice. 

This  treatment  would  be  justifiable  on  other  grounds,  as  it 
would  save  the  children  of  drunken  parents,  who  are  almost 
always  driven  to  the  commission  of  crime,  and  thus  aid  in  fur- 
ther polluting  the  moral  atmosphere.  What  otherwise  could  be 
expected,  when  all  the  example  set  them  is  idleness,  dissipation, 
and  the  worst  form  of  selfishness  ? 

If  the  present  do-nothing  state  of  things  continue,  we  must  be 
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prepared  for  greater  physical  deterioration  and  moral  degrada- 
tion among  the  massea  For  it  follows,  that  if  a  vast  many 
have  inherited  the  fatal  tendency,  without  some  positive  remedial 
treatment  they  will  become  more  deadly  than  the  fabled  Upas 
tree! 

The  humblest  mechanic  may  learn  enough  of  chemistry  and 
physiology,  in  the  institutions  devoted  to  his  improvement  and 
relaxation,  to  render  him  sufficiently  well-informed  of  the  de- 
structive consequences  of  intemperance.  He  sees  written  on  the 
brows  of  the  inebriate  the  branded  marks  of  either  criminal 
depravity  or  pauper  degradation. 

If  a  comparatively  educated  man  is  more  amenable  than  one 
left  in  extreme  ignorance,  how  much  greater,  then,  is  the  crimi- 
nality of  those  who  are  early  indoctrinated  in  the  sacred  truths  of 
religion  and  a  knowledge  of  moral  responsibility,  if  they  prostrate 
themselves  before  the  idol  of  intemperance,  and  lose  all  the 
conservative  influences  of  their  early  culture  —  if  they  have 
become  indifferent  to  the  priceless  gifts  of  a  conscience  void  of 
offence!  Yet  such  persons  must  feel  occasional  pangs  when 
beholdmg  the  debilitated  minds  and  diseased  bodies  of  their 
unfortimate  offspring.  And  when  the  fatal  truth  is  forced  on 
their  consciousness,  that  they  are  the  authors  of  these  sad 
calamities,  can  we  wonder  that,  in  a  moment  of  moral  nausea, 
they  sever  "the  silver  cord/'  and  thus  finish  their  vicious  career 
hj  the  presumptuous  act  of  self-murder  ? 

Lastly.  We  may  confirm  the  actual  propriety  of  treating  intem- 
perance as  a  form  of  insanitv,  by  the  fact  that  we  have  heard  a 
vast  many    criminals,    confined  in    different    prisons,  declare 
"that  had    they  never  tasted  the  'fatal  poison,'  they  naight 
have  remained  industrious  and  respectable  members  of  society." 
Then  what  apology  can  be  made  for  the  national  conscience, 
that  there  is  not  made  some  vigorous  attempt  to  prevent  the 
evil  consequences,  by  removing  the  landmarks  of  temptation  to 
inebriety,    by  shutting  up  "The  Palaces,''  with  their  glaring 
lights,  which  necessarily  attract  the  thoughtless,  like  flies,  to 
their  certain  destruction  ? 

We  know  that  some  efforts  have  been  made ;  but  they  have 
either  been  too  feeble,  or  else  the  clamour  of  "  vested  rights"  have 
so  bewildered  our  legislators,  that  they  have  not  recognised  the 
many  crimes  which  are  concocted  in  such  haunts  of  vice  ! 

Then,  again,  shallow  political  economists  have  boldly  asserted 
that  the  revenue  arising  from  the  sale  of  intoxicating  drinks 
cannot  be  dispensed  with,  even  admitting  that  there  are  many 
evil  consequences  !  They  forget  in  this  calculation  the  cost  of 
criminals,  and  the  tax  which  intemperance  inflicts  by  the  pau- 
perism it  occasions.     The  expenditure  for  these  joint  conse- 
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quences  is  indeed  enormoua  And  if,  on  striking  a  balance  between 
tne  receipts,  should  it  even  be  proved  that  the  fiscal  advantages 
of  intemperance  still  leaves  a  surplus  (which  we  deny) — then, 
even  then  we  should  pronounce  any  revenue  obtained  through 
such  unhallowed  means  rather  as  a  source  of  disgrace  to  an 
enlightened  community  than  as  a  subject  of  congratulation ! 

We  venture  to  add,  that  if  we  remain  supine,  and  do  not  make 
any  eflForts  commensurate  to  prevent  the  horrid  injuries  inflicted 
by  intemperance,  we  must  build  more  infirmaries,  more  dis- 
pensaries, more  workhouses,  more  prisons,  and  more  madhouses ; 
and  that  for  the  very  purpose  of  filluig  them  with  self-immolated 
victims,  who  blindly  follow  their  insatiable  appetites,  unmindful 
of  the  injury  they  inflict  on  themselves,  their  unf (lunate  off- 
spring, and  on  the  community. 

We  are  told  of  enthusiastic  and  besotted  idolaters  worshipping 
the  idol  Juggernaut  by  throwing  themselves  under  the  wheels  rf 
its  car,  to  which  is  attached  scythes,  which  mow  down  these 
senseless  beings  by  thousands,  and  we  shudder  at  their  barbaiie 
ignorance ;  but  is  it  not  still  more  surprising  that  we,  who  boast 
of  our  reUgion,  know  that  thousands  are  annually  destroyed  l^ 
alcohol,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  matter  of  course,  without  making  a 
vigorous  effort  to  prevent  such  wholesale  destruction? 

The  latter  insensate  devotees  cannot  plead  ignorance,  as  the 
first-mentioned  might  do,  for  they  know  they  must  be  sacrificed; 
and  yet  they  go  madly  on,  paying  homage  to  this  enemy  of 
human  happinesa  They  sin  with  their  eyes  open,  and  with  a 
knowledge  of  the  consequences  of  their  idolatry.  If  they  wifl 
not  or  cannot  turn  away  from  this  fatal  infatuation,  let  us 
forcibly  prevent  their  continuing  in  a  career  which  must  lead  to 
sin,  disease,  and  a  moral  death;  let  us  place  them  under  restraint^ 
and  cure  them  of  their  insane  affection. 

Let  us  not  be  lukewarm  on  the  subject,  for  the  picture  of  in- 
temperance we  have  sketched  is  neither  embellished  nor 
exaggerated.  The  scenes  of  crime,  misery,  disease,  and  destitur 
tion,  in  every  locality,  are  the  vouchers  of  our  accurate  delineation 
of  its  consequences  Then  let  us  lay  our  hands  on  our  hearty 
and  before  Ood  and  our  consciences  declare  that  we  will  use 
every  means  to  stop  the  onward  tide  of  crime  which  flows  from 
the  polluted  sources  of  intemperance ;  if  we  do  not  do  so,  we 
must  stand  charged  with  moral  complicity.  It  is  not  any  use 
merely  to  lament  the  evils  which  flow  from  it — we  must  put  our 
shoulders  to  the  wheel,  and  then  pray  for  help ;  and  to  do  this^ 
we  must  show  our  deep  abhorrence  of  its  bitter  firuits,  not  only 
by  precepts,  but  by  our  own  example;  and  then,  indeed,  we  may 
re^d  success  as  certain. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  remark  that  our  recommendation  of 
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restraining  the  drunkard  from  continuing  in  his  senseless  and 
destmctive  career,  is  not  a  novel  suggestion  ;  an  article  on  this 
subject  appeared  in  one  of  the  early  numbers  of  the  "  Psycho- 
logical Journal/'  In  this  article  it  was  intimated  that  some 
place  of  refuge,  or  temporary  asylum,  differing  from  the  usual 
lunatic  agylums,  would  prove  of  real  advantage  to  the  com- 
munity, and  a  blessing  to  those  whose  habits  of  intemperance 
would  render  it  necessary  to  seclude  them,  as  by  such  an  arrange- 
ment they  might  be  put  under  a  course  of  judicious  remedial 
treatment,  and  might  soon  recover  their  perfect  normality  of 
mind. 

If,  therefore,  this  suggestion  was  carried  out  into  practice,  the 
benefit  would  be  incalculable,  whilst  religion  and  morality  then 
would  dispense  their  hallowed  peace-giving  tendency,  and  the 
truly  humane  would  then  be  spiked  the  many  painful  spectacles 
which  originate  solelv  through  excessive  intemperance. 

Among  the  immediate  advantages  which  would  result,  might 
be  calciuated  a  creat  diminution  of  crime ;  and  amongst  the 
working  classes  ttiey  would,  with  habits  of  sobriety,  manifest 
greater  prudence  and  folc^1^ought ;  and  thus,  with  a  sense  of 
self-respect,  would  be  found  a  great  decrease  of  pauperism  and 
its  consequent  degradation.  And  those  amongst  the  wealthy, 
when  they  are  cured  of  an  insatiable  habit,  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  attend  to  works  of  utility,  and  may  thus  become  bene- 
&ctoPB  of  their  less  fortunate  fellow-subjects,  instead  of  pervert- 
ing their  morals  by  their  previous  most  debasing  example. 
Thus  we  may  affirm,  that  the  good  which  would  result  from 
forcibly  counteracting  the  inordinate  craving  tendency  of  chronic  , 
intemperance  would  be  greater  than  the  most  sanguine  spirits, 
in  the  full  activity  of  their  benevolence,  could  ever  have  antici- 
pated. 

And,  therefore,  as  it  is  our  firm  conviction  that  mere  precepts, 
however  good,  will  not  correct  the  errors  and  crimes  resulting 
from  dnmkenness,  then,  in  the  name  of  religion,  morality, 
patriotism,  and  humanity,  there  is  demanded  some  forcible  and 
efieetive  means  to  render  certain  this  essential  and  all-important 
reform  in  the  habits  of  a  vast  proportion  of  the  community. 
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abt.  VII.— on  the  treatment  of  insanity  in 

JULIUS  HOSPITAL,  WURZBURG, 

Under  the  ManagemetU  of 

Deb  Hebr  Hofrath  Dr.  von  Marcus,  Senior  Physician  of  Juliui  Hoflptol, 
Bitter  des  verdienst  Orders  der  Bayrischen  Krone^  &c.  &c. 

(Gommimicated  by  Edward  Mottlet,  Esq.) 

The  following  subjects  will  be  treated  seriatim  : — 

Ist. — Six  Years^  Statistics  of  the  Lunatic  Wards  in  Julius  Hospital, 
By  Dr.  Ebitst  Schmidt,  late  Assistant  Physician.* 

2nd. — Clinical  Lectures  of  Dr.  von  Mahous,  on  Insanity,  during 
the  Session  1857-8. 

Introduction  by  the  Translator. — Julius  Hospital,  in  Wiirz- 
burg,  is  the  magnificent  foundation  of  Julius  Echter,  Prince- 
Bishop,  and  sixty-sixth  Bishop  of  Wiirzburg,  and  Duke  of 
Franconia.  This  eminent  prince  and  prelate,  who  must  be  classed 
with  the  foremost  benefactors  of  his  fatherland,  who  founded  an 
hospital  and  a  university  in  Wiirzburg,  and  rebuilt  or  restored 
twenty  hospitals  and  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  churcheB 
in  various  parts  of  his  Principality,  was  bom  on  the  18th  of 
March,  1545,  at  Mespelbrun,  in  the  Spessart,  about  twenty-two 
miles  from  Frankfoit-on-the-Maine,  and  died  at  Wiirzburg  on 
the  13  th  of  September,  1617,  one  year  before  the  breaking  out 
of  the  devastatmg  thirty  years'  war.  He  was  the  last  descendant 
of  the  time-honoured  and  illustrious  family  of  Echter  von  Mes- 
pelbrun; and  after  studying  in  Belgium  and  France,  finished 
his  education  in  Rome,  where  he  obtained  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Civil  Law.  On  the  17th  of  August,  1570,  he  was  chosoi 
Dean  of  Wiirzburg,  chiefly  through  the  intercession  of  Fredrich 
von  Wiirzburg,  the  reigning  Prince-Bishop,  who  appears  to  have 
foreseen  his  futiire  greatness ;  and  on  the  demise  of  that  prelate 
was  elected  to  the  vacant  throne  on  the  1st  of  December,  1573, 
being  then  under  thirty  years  of  age.  His  election  was  con- 
firmed by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  the  Second  and  the  Pope ; 
but  the  ceremony  of  his  installation  was  deferred  until  Whit- 
suntide, 1575,  when  he  was  at  the  same  time  consecrated  priest 

His  reign  extended  over  the  lengthened  period  of  forty-four 
years  (the  average  possession  of  the  see  by  the  eighty-three 
bishops— ending  with  Carl  von  Fechtenback,  1808 — being  about 
twelve  years  and  four  months),  "  of  which,"  to  employ  tne  lan- 
guage of  one  of  his  encomiasts,  "  nearly  every  day  was  distin- 

♦  "  Sechsjahrige  Statistic  der  Ivrenabtbeilung  des  Julius  Hospitas/*  from  the 
Zum  Schutze  der  Irren  :  by  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt,  a  physician  of  rising  repotation, 
now  in  America  (Chicago). 
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guished  by  some  important  act     His  government  Avas  charac- 
terized by  a  profuse  but  judicious  liberality  in  public  works. 
He  found  his  diocese  greatly  reduced  by  debt,  by  the  peasant 
war,  and  by  the  defection  of  great  numbers  of  his  subjects,  who 
had  embraced  the  Protestant  faith ;— churches  and   hospit«ds 
were  in  ruins,  cloisters  and  monasteries  abandoned,  and  their 
possessions  wasted  and  destroyed.     A  mind  less  vigorous,  and  a 
less  skilful  administrator,  might  have  viewed  its  condition  with 
despsdr,  and  turned  from  the  task  of  restoring  its  shattered 
finances.     The  first  act  of  his  reign  was  to  limit  and  control  the 
disorder  and  extravagance  of  his  courts  and  he  lived  after  his 
election  in  such  retirement  and  seclusion,  that  serious  doubts 
were  entertained  of  his  capacity  for  the  good  government  of  his 
diocese ;  but  these  fears  were  soon  dissipated,  when  one  great 
work  after  another,  matured  in  this  retirement,  was  carried  into 
execution  with  extraordinair  perseverance  and  success.    Resolved 
to  dedicate  his  energy  and  ability  to  the  see  of  Wiirzburg,  he 
refused  the  Palatinate  and  Archbishopric  of  Mayence,  to  which 
he  bad  been  elected  by  the  Chapter  in  1582.     The  two  great 
worb  of  Julius,  and  by  which  his  name  has  become  historical, 
are  the  University  and  Hospital  of  Wiirzburg.     Struck  by  the 
almost  total  want  of  institutions  for  the  benefit  of  the  poor, 
while  the  nobility  and  clergy  were  amply  provided  for,   he 
"resolved,"  as  stated  in  the  charter  deed,  "  to  endow  a  Spittal 
for  all  sorts  of  poor,  sick,  and  impotent  persons  requiring  medical, 
surgical,  and  otlier  necessary  assistance ;  for  abandoned  orphans, 
pilgrims^  travelling  labourers,  and  other  necessitous  persons." 
The  foundation-stone   of   the   original  building  was  laid   by 
Julias  on  the  12th  of  March,  1576,  and  was  opened  on  the 
10th  of  June,   1580.     The   extensive   circuit  of  the   building 
contained  a  mill,  a  slaughter-house,  a  large  garden,  baths,  and 
aa  "inn  "  for  the  reception  of  poor  wayfarers,  who  were  there 
entertained  for  a  day  and  a  night ;  and  everything  necessary  and 
convenient  for  the  reception  of  the  poor  and  infirm  belonging 
to  the  Principality  (for  our  poor  brothers  and  sisters,  as  stated  in 
the  charter),  for  sick  persons — ^with  the  exception  of  patients  with 
disgusting   and    contagious    diseases— orphans,    pilgrims,   and 
labourers,  when  sick ;  such  persons  to  receive  and  be  supplied 
with  such  clothing,  meat,  and  drink,  and    necessaries,  as  the 
income  of  the  foundation  would  allow.     The  last  clause  of  this 
document  threatens  "  that  whoever  deprives  the  hospital  of  any- 
thing— that  is  to  say,  the  poor  and  abandoned  orphans,  and  the 
sick — shall  be  accused  as  perverters  of  the  charity,  and  dis- 
honourers of  God's  glory,  before  His  judgment-seat  on  the  last 
day."     In  one  remaikable  instance,  this  threat  operated  very 
successfully.    When  Qustavus  Adolphus,  after  plundering  the 
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town  and  university  of  Wiirzburg,  visited  the  hospital  with  the 
intention  of  emptying  its  then  well-filled  coffers^  the  reverend 
principal  of  the  hospital  read  the  concluding  paragraph  to  the 
Swedish  King,  who,  being  much  struck  with  its  im^rt^  drew 
back,  saj^ng,  "  I  will  have  nothing  to  do  with  this  priest  in  the 
otiier  world,'"  and  left  itte  hospital  with  its  treasuiy  untoudxed. 
At  the  time  of  its  foundation,  the  property  of  the  hospital  wat 
estimated  at  500,000  florins  (42,000{.  nearly)  ;  but  the  accumular 
tion  of  nearly  300  years  of  good  management  has  increased  it  to 
6,000,000  florins  (500,000^),  consisting  chiefly  of  estates  in 
Bavaria  and  Baden.  The  duties  and  benefits  have  increased  in 
an  ec^usi  degree,  and  the  single  physician  and  chaplain,  and  the 
120  mmates  of  the  foimder's  time,  have  augmented  to  three 
senior  physicians^  and  five  assistants,  an  apothecary  with  two 
assistants,  a  house-surgeon,  a  chaplain  and  two  vicars,  witb  about 
900  inmates  of  all  classe^  consisting  of  pensioners  (pfiriindnen)] 
sick  persons  without  distinction  of  country  or  religion,  and  an 
asylum  for  the  reception  of  curable  insane  patients.  As  a 
medical  school,  it  possesses  a  European  reputation. 

The  original  bmlding  has  yielded  to  time,  and  to  a  destructive 
fire  which  occurred  at  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century ;  the 
present  noble  structure  bears  the  date  1791 .  Such  is  the  flourishr 
mg  condition  of  an  institution  whose  founder  was,  by  bis  con- 
temporaries, deservedly  called  great  If,  in  his  zeal  for  his  reli- 
gion, he  was  at  times  severe,  his  faults  were  those  of  the  times  ii 
which  he  lived ;  his  virtues  were  his  own.  The  general  condi 
tion  of  the  hospital  not  being  the  object  of  this  article,  we  wil 
limit  our  observations  to  that  division  dedicated  to  the  relief  & 
insane  patients,  under  the  benevolent  superintendence  of  Dr 
von  Marcus,  and  take  for  our  guide  Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt's  "  Sii 
Years'  Statistics  of  the  Insane  Wards  of  Julius  Hospital,"  who 


"  It  is  evident  that  for  more  than  200  years  the  insane  in  Julitu 
Hospital  were  treated  merely  as  pensioners,  and  the  first  weak 
attempt  to  introduce  a  rational  system  of  psychology  (psychiatrik) 
took  place  about  the  year  1780 ;  the  locality  for  the  then  patienti 
being  the  same  as  that  now  used  for  the  incurable — viz.,  a  large 
secure  vaulted  hall,  on  the  ground  floor  of  one  of  the  wings  con- 
necting the  principal  buildmgs.  It  may  be  truly  considered  at 
one  of  the  ^rst  institutions  of  its  kind  in  Germany;  and  it  was 
indeed,  somewhat  more  friendly  and  humane  than  many  othen 
— ^at  least,  we  are  so  led  to  conclude,  firom  the  examples  of  similai 
buildings  that  are  existing  at  the  present  day — ^for  example,  thf 
famous  Narrenthurm,  at  Vienna.    At  the  commencement  of  thi 

*  The  appointment   of  the  senior  physician  is  honoranr ;    each  receives  i 
nominal  fee  of  800f.  (252.)  yearly,  the  salary  of  Upsilius,  the  first  pbymdan. 
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present  oentory,  the  number  of  patients  was  somewhat  above  80, 
which  soon  augmented  to  40,  which  was  at  that  time  considered 
18  the  normal  number,  and  only  exceeded  in  cases  of  pressing 
neceflBity.     The  proper  separation  of  the  insane  into  curable  and 
incurable  patients  appears  to  have    taken  place  between  the 
yean  1785-90 — at  least,  such  is  the  information  derived  from  the 
loooont  of  Dr.  Midler,  the  senior  physician,  whose  book  on  the 
treatment  of  the  insane  was  published  in  the  year  1824.     This 
loooont  extends  from  1796  to  1823,  and  gives  528  patients  as 
being  received — ^viz.,  258  men,  and  270  women.     During  this 
time,  only  21  patients,  on  the  average,  were  annually  received ; 
but  the  number  was  constantly  increasing,  15  being  received 
during  his  first  year  of  office,  and  25  the  last     What  he  relates 
of  the  proportion  of  his  successful  cases  must  be  received  with 
Bome  reserve,  as  it  is  contradicted  by  the  more  sober  computa- 
tioos  of  the  present  day.     Dr.  Miiller  gives  292  patients,  or  56 
per  cent,  as  perfectly  restored  ;  and  62,  or  11  per  cent.,  as  im- 
proved ;  while  at  the  present  day,  40  per  cent  perfectly  restored 
most  be  taken  as  a  very  favourable  result     Under  the  next 
phyridan,  Dr.  Schonlein  (the  present  chief  physician  to  the  King 
of  ProsBia),  about  400  curable  patients  were  received  between 
the  jears  1823  and  1833.     Materials  to  show  the  result  of  his 
Wictice  are  not  to  be  found.     Towardb  the  end  of  the  year  1838, 
i)r.  Ton  Marcus  was  appointed  senior  physician  of  Julius  Hospital, 
professor  of  clinical  medicine,  and  director  of  the  internal  manage- 
ment of  Julius  Hospital,  as  regards  the  insane  and  the  pensioners. 
What  he  accomplished  as  professor  of  clinical  medicine  may 
he  given  in  another  place ;  what  he  eflFected  as  senior  physi- 
cian—his  earnest  zeal   for  the  adoption  of  all  contemporary 
unprovements,  and  his  disinterested  exertions  for  the  welfare  of 
the  noble  institution  to  which  he  was  appointed  principal — will 
give  his  name  a  lasting  endurance  in  its  annala 

"Above  all,  we  have  to  thank  him  for  the  arrangement  and  im- 
provement of  the  lunatic  wards  as  they  now  exist,  and  which  need 
not  shun  a  comparison  with  any  institution  especially  dedicated 
to  the  reception  of  insane  patients — notwithstanding  many 
deficiencies  which,  in  old  buudings  first  appropriated  to  this 
P^oae,  were  with  us  not  to  be  obviated,  and  which  are  demanded 
hy  the  multitudinous  requirements  of  the  present  day,  and  not 
'^i^Tiently  carried  to  excess  by  the  asylum  physician. 

"During  the  first  nine  years  of  the  direction  of  Dr.  von  Marcus, 
^e  numW  of  applicants  so  increased,  that  frequently,  by  im- 
proper crowding,  60  patients  were  received  in  one  year — until 
the  year  1841,  when  he  introduced  those  extensive  alterations 
^d  unprovements  which  will  allow  the  reception  of  from  90  to 
^W  patients.      Two  extensive  wings,  perfecUy  adapted  for  the 
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purpose,  axe  appropriated  for  curable  patients."  [For  cleanlineci 
neatness,  and  cneerful  aspect,  these  apartments  are  everythii] 
that  can  be  desired.  Every  patient  has  a  separate  bed,  fumishc 
with  curtains — and  the  whole  range  of  apartments  have  tt 
appearance  of  a  well-ordered  English  academy. — R  M.] 

"  All  the  cells  for  dangerous  patients  are  floored  and  wau 
scoted  with  wood,  and  the  approaches  to  the  stoves  and  windon 
painted  of  a  light-green  colour,  so  that  these  cells  make  i 
imfavourable  impression.  Some  handsome  isolated  apartment 
for  private  patients,  are  also  provided.  For  extremely  noisy  ax 
ravmg  patients,  fitting  cells,  capable  of  being  easily  warmc 
(heitzvare),  are  erected  in  a  court  where  the  occasional  noi 
cannot  be  heard  by  the  convalescent  patient  (a  precaution  n< 
always  sufficiently  attended  to  in  asylums).  A  retired  part  • 
the  garden  is  appropriated  to  gymnastic  exercises,  skittles,  &c.,  ax 
which,  with  its  summer-house,  affords  on  fine  evenings  an  agrw 
able  spot  for  recreation  and  recovery.  Opportunity  for  maniu 
labour,  so  far  as  it  is  desirable  as  an  auxiliary  for  recovery, 
provided,  under  the  superintendence  of  an  attendant,  in  tl 
wood-house.  The  numerous  and  well-chosen  attendant  rendi 
the  use  of  coercion  chairs  and  strait-jackets  only  necessary  i 
extreme  cases.  The  new  steam  douche  and  shower-baths  (tl 
latter  often  of  the  greatest  service  to  insane  patients)  leai 
little  to  be  wished ;  indeed  such  satisfactory  arrangements  & 
hardly  to  be  met  with  in  many  larger  establishments. 

"  Great  importance  being  attached  to  the  quantity  and  c^uali 
of  the  food  for  patients  in  asylums,  we  will  give  the  Diet  f 
the  Sick,  or  No.  2  Diet  Table  :— 

"  No.  5. — Dinner — J,  or  full  portion — ^meat  soup,  with  white  brew 
^Ib.  beef,  with  vegetables. 

"  Supper — Soup,  with  ^Ib.  veal  or  calf  in  meat. 

"  Breakfast — A  portion  of  soup,  with  white  bread. 

"  Bread — For  the  whole  day,  l4ozs.  of  rye  or  llozs.  of  wheat  bread 

*•  Wine — Each  patient  receives  as  much  wine  of  the  second-class  i 
the  senior  physician  thinks  necessary. 

"  Extra  food  and  wine  can  .be  given  by  the  permission  of  the  tbre 
senior  physicians ;  and  wine  of  the  first-class." 

"  The  above  Table  is  reduced  J,  |,  J,  at  the  discretion  of  th 
medical  attendant ;  fruit,  coffee,  poultry,  are  also  firequently  givo 

"  Immediately  after  the  completion  of  the  improvements,  tl 
number  of  applicants  increased,  and  the  present  more  esai 
statistics  show  the  capabilities  of  receiviog  100  patients  annuall 

"  In  a  financial  point  of  view,  the  admission  of  curable  patien 
to  tlie  hospital  is  extremely  favourable.  All  persons  admissib 
as  pensioners  are  received  as  patients — that  is  to  say,  all  the  po< 
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of  the  former  Principality  of  Wiirzburg,  and  now  of  the  whole 
of  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia,  are  received  free  of  charge,  with 
the  exception  of  the  necessary  clothing,  which  must  be  provided 
by  the  parish  (Ueimath  gemeinde)  to  which  the  patient  belongs. 
But  even  this  regulation  is  not  insisted  upon  when  the  parish  is 
notoriously  poor. 

"Patients  with  independent  property  are  admitted  upon  the 
payineiit  of  30k&  (lOd)  daily  ;  and  when  they  require  a  sepa- 
rate apartment  and  special  attendant,  1  florin  (la,  8d) 

"  When  we  state  that,  between  1798  and  1854,  more  than  2500 
curable  patients  have  been  received — nearly  2000  gratis — and  if 
wetake  into  account  250  incurable  patients  received  as  pen- 
sioners for  the  whole  term  of  their  Ufe,  it  does  not  require 
another  word  to  prove  that  the  division  of  Julius  Hospital  appro- 
priated to  the  reception  of  insane  patients  has  acquired  an 
historical  right  to  the  gratitude  of  the  circle  of  Lower  Franconia. 

''  Consulting  the  more  exact  statistics  of  our  own  time,  from 
1848  to  1854,  we  find  that  the  reception  of  curable  patients  during 
that  time  (including  a  surplus  from  1847-1848)  amounted  to 
512-viz.,  287  men,  225  women ;  the  re-admissions  during  that 
period  being — 

Men     .1-6  times  Women     .     16     -    twice 

2    .    4    „ 
»  3     -    8     „ 

„  25    -    twice 

"The  number  of  individuals  is  therefore  reduced  to  454^-or 
245  men,  and  209  women  (54  and  46  per  cent)  Singly  con- 
sidered, in  four  years  the  men,  and  in  two  years  the  women 
predominated.  In  order  to  form  a  judgment  at  what  season  of 
the  year  the  greatest  number  of  cases  occur,  requires  a  greater 
^actness  of  observation  of  the  previous  and  earlier  symptoms 
(anamnese)  than  unfortunately  is  generally  the  case ;  as  we 
faiow  that  not  only  the  laity,  but  unfortunately  the  faculty,  da 
^ot  suflBciently  distinguish  between  cause  and  effect — essentials 
l^d  non-essentials — ^putting  aside  the  intentional  deception  that 
^too  frequently  practised  by  the  patient's  friends,  and,  alasl 
^  by  the  medical  attendant,  with  regard  to  the  time  the 
P^ent  has  been  affected  previous  to  being  brought  to  the 
^lum.  We  will,  however,  take  132  cases,  on  which  no  doubt 
'^  as  to  the  date  of  the  attack  : — 

January  -  14.        April  -  12.  July   -     9.  October  -     8. 

February    11.        May   -  11.  August  10.  November    7. 

March-  -  13.        June  -  13.  Sept.  -  II.  December  10. 

KO.  IX. — ^NEW  SSBIES.  K 
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"  This  Table  contradicts  tbe  assumption  tbathaspreyailednear] 
undisputed  since  the  statement  of  Esquirol — viz.,  uiat  the  greatei 
number  of  cases  occur  in  the  hot  months — as  it  nrast  be  admittc 
that  a  comparison  of  many  thousand  examples  show  a  markc 
increase  of  attacks  of  insanity  from  January  to  July,  and  a  co 
responding  decrease  to  the  following  January — the  latter  mont 
giving  6*5  per  cent,  to  the  10*5  per  cent,  of  July.  These  pn 
portions  appear  pretty  correct  for  the  south  of  France,  Italy,  ao 
similar  climates,  whose  winters  resemble  those  of  our  latti 
autumn.  So  with  us,  to  the  more  wealthy,  who  cannot  be  so  pe 
fectly  and  continuously  protected  from  the  heat  of  summer  i 
from  the  cold  of  winter,  the  summer  months  may  be  equally  dai 
gerous;  but  for  the  greater  part  of  our  country  population,  ao 
the  poorer  classes,  the  injurious  effects  of  winter  are  greater  tha 
the  nighest  summer  temperature,  which  can  be  readily  undei 
stood  when  we  consider  the  more  than  tropical  heat  our  peasaal 
and  labouring  classes  maintain  in  their  apartments,  which  serv 
at  once  for  living  and  sleeping  rooms — where  they  cook  for  thai 
families,  and  prepare  food  for  cattle;  this  extreme  heat,  suddeal 
alternated  with  the  severe  cold  of  the  Bavarian  winter,  too  ofte 
accompanied  with  want  of  sufficient  clothing,  protection  for  th 
feet,  and  insufficient  nourishment — conditions  upon  which  th 
results  of  the  accompan3ri.ng  Table  may  be  grounded. 

"The  period  of  life  which  most  predisposes  to  mental  alienatia 
has  always  been  one  that  has  occupied  the  attention  of  th 
statistical  writer.  Esquirol  maintained  that,  with  men,  froi 
thirty  to  forty,  and  with  women  from  fifty  to  sixty  years,  were  tfc 
most  dangerous.  I  must  acknowledge  that  to  me  this  stati 
ment  has  been  one  that,  with  reference  to  our  social  and  natun 
relations,  appears  to  be  little  founded  upon  reason.  In  fact>  n 
have  quite  a  different  result  from  more  than  five  hundred  cases 

£be  re-admissions  must  be  included  in  the  number,  because  pre 
position  at  a  peculiar  age  will  also  render  the  re-admissian 
more  numerous.]     The  following  Table  gives  the  ages: — 


Before  16 
1.. 
Per  cent.  J.., 

15  25 
.   68   .. 
.    18t.. 

25  35 
.    77    . 
.   27   . 

or   MEK. 
85  45       45  55 
..    68    ...    58    . 
..    23^...    20    ., 

65  65 
..    22    . 
,.     8     ., 

66  75 
..     6     .. 
..     2     .. 

Aft<rJ» 
2 
1 

2.. 

.   41   .. 

.   90   .. 

OI  trOMBN. 

.   68   ...   35    .. 

.    17    .. 

.     2     .. 

0 

Percent.f..    ICf...   36i...   23f....  14*  ...     7    ...     J  0 

Consequently,  with  us  the  greatest  number  of  cases  oeeor 
with  both  sexes,  between  the  ages  of  twenty-five  aftd  tiurtf'^e 
at  Avhich  period  of  life  the  human  b^ng  attains  the  zemtfa  «f4ui 
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« her  mental  and  phyacal  powers;  lafter  which  time,  except 
in  rare  instances  and  extraordinarily  gifted  individuals,  those 
powers  become  more  languid,  and  a  greater  passivity  predominates 
over  all  the  functions.  This  is  also  the  period  when,  in  most 
cases,  the  individual  commences  an  independent  existence,  and 
loses  the  support  of  his  family.  Now  begins,  with  most  persons, 
the  greatest  exertions ;  the  time  when  the  passions  and  affec- 
tions expand,  imder  the  influence  of  the  meridian  hour ;  the 
time  when  the  mental  powers  are  put  to  the  severest  trials,  and 
become  steeled  and  invigorated,  or,  alas !  by  disappointed  hopes, 
tffifortunate  speculations,  or  by  powerful  interruptions  of  the  full 
tide  of  human  passions,  too  often  shattered  and  destroyed  for  ever ! 
After  this  period,  the  per  centage  of  the  cases  suffer  a  marked 
dedine — slower  with  the  men  than  with  the  women,  whose  de- 
dme,  corresponding  with  their  earlier  development  and  maturity, 
is  equally  premature.  The  few  cases  of  insanity  which  occur 
after  sixty  years  of  age,  with  perfectly  healthy  individuals,  mostly 
belong  to  dementia  senelis  and  apoplectica,  arising  in  most  in- 
spaces  from  pathological  changa  As  regards  sex,  with  us,  as  in 
most  instances,  the  male  patients  predominate ;  yet  we  can  affirm 
with  the  greatest  truth,  that  an  authentic  statement  of  the  dif- 
ference of  numbers  between  the  two  sexes  requires  a  much  more 
extended  computation  over  different  countries  than  we  have  at 
present  Of  the  men,  103  were  unmarried,  and  142  married ; 
of  the  women,  161  unmarried,  and  48  married.  Of  the  men, 
the  greater  number,  nearly  three-fifths,  were  married ;  whilst 
with  the  women,  more  than  three-fourths  were,  at  least  in  the 
World's  eye,  "withering  on  the  virgin  thorn."  With  the  men, 
Oiasturbation  was  unhappily  proved  with  more  than  one -third 
of  the  patients;  with  the  women,  the  proofs  are  more  difficult. 
^  00  one  instance  (at  least,  with  the  men)  was  want  of  sexual 
chastity  (Seschlects  befriedigung)  presumed  to  be  the  cause  of 
^tal  alienation/' 

On  the  all-important  subject  of  hereditary  predisposition,  or 
iiiheritance  (Erbhchkeit),  Dr  Ernst  Schmidt  says : — 

"Hereditary  predisposition  is  proved  in  more  than  three-fifths 
^f  all  cases,  to  which  more  than  two-fifths  to  the  so-called  direct, 
and  one-fifth  to  indirect^  must  be  attributed.  Fortunately,  how- 
^^CT,  the  entire  doctrine  of  inheritance  begins  to  be  subjected  to 
*  Qiore  searching  criticism,  and  we  must  remember  in  how  many 
^^  very  different  conditions  than  those  of  the  so-named  inheri- 
tance are  the  cause  of  disease  in  members  of  the  same  family. 
-'^  much  is  certain,  that  in  cases  of  well-proved  direct  inheri- 
**^,  but  very  few  patients  have  ever  perfectly  recovered.'' 

I^.  Ersifit  Schmiat  now  gives  the  aonexea  tat>ular  view  of 

K  2 
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the  512  cases  treated  in  Julius  Hospital  between  the  years  1848 
and  1854:— 


Form  of  dif«H#. 

Ko. 

Cnjred, 

iDpro^ed. 

Dead. 

1 

Jl 

Uocured. 

Ptare  M»!l(ioliJ*U<m. 

Mun.. 

1 

a 

3 
9 

«i 

il 

«t 
5S  1 

J 
17 

ea 

£7 

17 
0 

16 

1 

fi 
1 1 

1 

1 
2 

no 

4g 

&2 

1 
3 

fl 
4 

I 
1 

1 

3  mon. 
S  mon. 

4|lD, 

Sim. 

41  m- 

3  jnon. 
^  man. 

H  mon, 
fi  mou. 

1  mon. 
I  mon. 

t  moffl,. 

2 

ao 

14 
7 

2 

s 

10 

a 

**, 

4  mon. 
i  mon. 

ii  mon, 
ft  mon. 

t  mon 
8  mon. 

7  roOD. 
10  m. 

G  moa, 
Jmon. 

1 

11 

6 
B 

To 

U 

11 
0 

1 

,4. 

I 

aim. 

a  mon, 
11  m, 

a  moa. 
iBm. 

Um, 

8  moD. 

U  m, 

6  tnon. 

7  moB. 

5  mon. 

^  mon, 

1  moo. 

*i* 

.*. 
4 

11 
3 

4 

I 

aini>n. 

4t* 

*|m, 

4  mon. 

6  wlci. 
1  mon. 

***    I 

5  mon. 
imon. 

I  day. 

1 
*,• 

1 

4 

i 
2 

"l 

ft 

30 

SP 
S3 

34 

as 
31 

as 

30 

se 

4* 

3£ 
10 

10 

Hjrroehondri*. 

Men  .„„.,„,,. 

Women. 

Ei-stcrlco. 

Women .,.,.,.. 
M^lft^choKn. 

Mm 

Wom«j ,,,«... 
zinnia  anil  DellHom* 
Mt-n^,,, 

Women,,**..,. 
M^-n 

Women 

Dementia, 

Men ..,. 

Women 

Stapitlltaji. 

Mm.,,,. 

Women... 

l>eHrlum  Tremetii. 

Men 

Women. 

Epitepij. 

Men  ,«*.,*,.*.«» 

Women 

MtMl 

lien „„, 

tS7 

109 

.., 

40 

... 

fl7 

,.. 

39 

... 

ISI 

<" 

Women..,,,,,, 

|ai3 

»09 

,.- 

loa    ,.. 

lat 

„. 

44 

,., 

S! 

.,. 

In  the  remarks  appended  by  Dr.  E.  Schmidt  to  the  Table,  he 


"  Our  most  numerous  form  of  disease  was  melancholia — viz.,  40  per 
cent,  of  all  the  women,  23  per  cent,  of  the  men.  Mania  and  delirium 
(tobsucht)  is  represented  by  30  per  cent,  men,  and  23  per  cent,  women. 
With  dementia,  including  dementia  senelis,  28  per  cent,  men,  and  23 
per  cent,  women.  The  most  favourable  result  as  regards  cure,  consider- 
mg  the  number  of  cases  of  each  peculiar  form  of  disease,  is  delirium 
tremens — 80  per  cent. ;  then  maniacal  female  patients,  of  whom  66 
per  cent,  left  the  asylum  cured ;  maniacal  male  patients,  59  per  cent. 
.  Melancholia  gave  a  more  favourable  result  for  women  than  men  ;  of 
the  first,  62,  and  of  the  latter,  44  per  cent,  cured.  The  proportion  of 
fatal  cases  was  equally  unfavourable  for  the  men,  of  whom  10  per 
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cent,  died  of  the  whole  namher  received,  and  of  the  women  nearly 
7  per  cent.  The  form  of  disease  most  fatal  was  hypochondria,  whicn 
exhibits  with  the  men,  37  per  cent. ;  with  the  women,  melancholia, 
nearly  9  per  cent.  With  male  maniacs,  above  12  per  cent. ;  but  with 
women,  hardly  6  per  cent.  died.  On  the  average  of  all  the  cases,  the 
deceased  were  the  shortest  time  in  the  asylum ;  and  the  patients  the 
longest  under  treatment  were  the  maniacal  women,  who  were  dismissed 
nncured  after  eighteen  months'  treatment;  the  nymphomaniste, 
15  months  ;  one  hysterische,  22,  &c.  The  most  speedy  recovery  was 
with  delirium  tremens — 4i  weeks,  average ;  the  latest,  with  melancho- 
lische  women — 4^  months.  However  we  may  be  satisfied  with  the 
result  of  the  treatment  at  Julius  Hospital,  we  cannot  conclude  this 
statistical  voucher  without  forbearing  to  mention  the  great  evil  in 
treatment  of  limatics,  and  whose  sin  it  is  that  we  cannot  show  a  result 
still  more  favourable — we  mean,  the  neglect  in  not  bringing  the  patient 
to  the  asylum  at  an  earlier  period.  We  will  employ  220  cases,  where 
the  correctness  of  the  time  of  the  duration  of  the  disease  previous  to 
the  reception  in  the  asylum  admits  of  no  doubt : — 

''^ut^a^*'  »<>•<»'<«-•  Of  which  we«h«.led. 

1  to    3  months.  ...  89  ...    25  =  64  per  cent. 

3to    6       „  ...  46  ...    20  =  43       „ 

6  to  12       „  ...  48  ...    16  =  33        „ 

Ito    3  years.  ...  87  ...    15  =  17       „ 

220  76  =  34  per  cent. 

"These  numbers  require  no  commentary,  and  show  at  the  first  look 
'^herethe  foulest  spot  of  our  present  management  lies  (irrenuesens). 
Its  removal  would  diminish  the  inmates  of  our  asylums  one-third.  .  •  • 
flow  and  in  what  manner  Hofrath  Dr.  von  Marcus  rendered  our 
i^titutiou  available  for  the  purpose  of  clinical  instruction,  is  too  well 
bown  and  acknowledged  to  require  more  than  a  passing  notice 
^ere.  Since  the  year  1841,  Dr.  von  Marcus  rendered  access  to  the 
P»tient8  practicable,  in  the  form  of  clinical  visitations.  A  practical 
<^urse  of  clinical  psychiatria  commenced  (eine  werkliche  psychiatrische 
'^c),  and  that  has  been  rewarded  by  a  numerous  and  zealous 
»ttditory." 

Dr.  Ernst  Schmidt  then  gives  the  following  cases,  as  some  of 
fte  most  interesting  that  occurred  during  1 848-54.  Of  chorea 
St.  Viti,  accompanied  with  delirium,  we  have  a  case  of  great 

interest : — 

"  1.  A  boy,  ten  years  of  age,  healthy,  and  without  family  taint, 
one  day  walking  with  his  mother,  stooped  to  pick  up  what  he  thought 
*  handsome  stick  lying  in  the  road.  The  adder  (for  such  it  was),  when 
^sized,  wound  round  his  arm  without  hurting  him,  and  escaped.  The 
'^jcned  aloud,  trembled,  and  in  a  few  days  presented  a  perfect  type  of 
'^rea  St.  Viti.  The  delirium  that  supervened  wore  a  religious  cha- 
^^^,    Treated  with  nutritious  food,  cheerful  amusements,  and  the 
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employment  of  Valerian  iron.  Perfectly  cured  in  less  than  two 
months. 

2.  "  R ,  colour  manufacturer ;  healthy,  with  an  inclination  to 

spirits.  In  domestic  and  financial  relations,  not  fortunate.  In  184^9 
employed  himself  zealously  with  the  return  of  members  to  Chamber 
of  Deputies.  Attempted  electioneering  himself,  and  thought  seriously 
of  becoming  a  deputy.  His  imagination  soon  passed  the  limits  <^ 
reality — he  firmly  believed  that  he  was  chosen  deputy,  for  the  purpose 
of  being  named  President  of  the  Chamber.  He  came  to  WurzbuiTg 
in  consequence,  to  fetch  his  patent  from  the  Government.  Felt  cox&- 
fident  of  becoming  Duke  of  Franconia,  in  which  case  he  promised  as 
his  favour  and  protection.     Cured  in  three  months. 

"3.  S.  B ,  twenty-one  years  old;   slight,  without  hereditary 

predisposition.  Often  chlorotic ;  suffered  from  menorrhagia.  "WaE 
one  day  offended,  and  her  modesty  outraged,  by  a  young  man  sudden^ 
exposing  her  person  during  the  time  of  her  meustruation.  She  wtti 
suddenly  seized  with  convulsions ;  a  few  hours  after,  with  deliriuvn. 
In  a  few  days,  mania  supervened.  She  raved  uninterruptedly;  frwi 
uncleanly  and  immodest  in  the  highest  degree ;  digestive  powers  im- 
paired.    Cured  in  eight  months. 

".  4.  S.  B ,  twenty  years  old,  well  formed,  and  powerfully  built, 

without  the  slightest  disposition  to  hereditary  predisposition,  had 
recovered  in  htt?  eleventh  year  from  an  attack  of  typhus ;  men- 
struated at  eighteen,  irregular^  but  at  the  time  of  her  attack  regular. 

In  the  middl©  of  July,  S.  B fell  asleep  in  a  warm  bath,  and 

slept  in  water  constantly  decreasing  in  temperature,  five  hours  before 
she  was  discovered  ;  in  the  evening  of  the  same  day  mania  appeared, 
with  ideas  of  the  most  exalted  character ;  raves,  and  becomes  dangerous 
to  approach.  Four  weeks  after  her  attack  she  was  brought  to  the 
asylum,  and  left  it  in  four  months  perfectly  healed. 

"  5.  F ,  twenty-two  years  old,  Protestant  schoolmaster,  healthy, 

strong  constitution ;  went  over  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  will  dedi- 
cate himself  to  the  priesthood — felt  great  anxiety  about  the  validity 
of  the  Protestant  baptism ;  doubt  its  Christianity,  and  could  not  be  per- 
miaded  to  the  contrary.  The  day  before  the  one  appoint-ed  for  his  foU 
reception  into  the  Catholic  Church,  he  heard  a  voice  which  commanded 
him  to  make  a  trial  of  his  being  in  the  grace  of  God :  he  obeyed,  and 
sprang  out  of  his  window,  two  stories  high,  to  the  court  below,  an^ 
received  no  injury.  He  employed  himseli*  zealously  in  prayer,  oa  re- 
turning to  his  room,  to  be  able  to  resist  all  temptations  of  the  devil ; 
but  the  voice  continued  to  follow  him,  and  he  obeyed  a  command  to  leap 
from  the  wall  of  the  fortress  into  the  fosse  below,  which  was  fortu- 
nately a  mere  swamp ;  here  he  was  found  torn  and  bruised,  and  quite 
speechless.  After  four  weeks'  residence  in  the  asylum,  he  was  so  far 
restored  from  his  demono-melancholia  that  his  friendfl  removed  hiift 
from  the  asylum :  no  relapse. 

"  6.  S.  M ,  thirty-one  years  old,  servant,  single ;  healthy,  with- 
out hereditary  predisposition  ;  mother  of  two  healthy  children— - 
regularly  menstruated — suddenly  was  attacked  with  religious  melaa- 
choly  on  the  unexpected  death  of  her  father — believed  that  the  wicked 
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would  prevail  over  the  good,  but  she  would  remain  true  to  her  Saviour; 
and  as  a  propitiatory  sacrifice  exarticulated  the  upper  joint  of  her  little 
finger.  She  was  brought  to  the  asylum;  suffered  an  attack  of  typhus; 
left  in  less  than  three  months,  perfectly  restored,  mentally  and  bodily. 

"7.  F.  B ,  forty-five  years  old,   still  menstruated  regularly; 

nother  of  four  healthy  chiloren ;  healthy.  Insanity  wa^  proved  in 
one  member  of  her  family — father's  brother ;  was  suddenly  attacked 
with  religious  melancholy,  after  hearing  twenty  sermons  consecutively 
from  the  Jesuit  Missionaries ;  was  holy  and  in  a  state  of  grace — and  will 
intercede  with  God  for  a  fallen  world — screamed  and  raved,  and  at  last 
bit  off  an  inch  and  a  half  of  her  tongue,  which  only  hung  by  a  few 
ligaments ;  the  lesion  was  secured  as  well  as  possible,  but  gangrene 
nper?ened  ;  the  end  of  the  tongue  fell  off,  and  she  died  in  a  few  days. 

"8.  J.   H J  thirty-nine  years  old,  married,  healthy,  without 

direct  or  indirect  predisposition ;  obtained  permission  to  establish  a 
djehoose  in  W  ■■  ;  made  the  necessary  arrangements,  carrying  on 
the  businesB  with  good  success,  till  the  authorities  forbade  the  dye 
i^Qse  to  run  into  the  stream  thistt  passed  by  the  dyehouse,  as  the  fish 

suffiifed  in  consequence.     H remonstrated   on  very  reasonable 

grounds — in  that  this  condition  should  have  been  known  before  he 
Was  allowed  to  eirect  his  premises,  and  that  the  revocation  of  his  licence 
Would  ruin  his  business.   His  remonstrances  were  without  effect;  angry 

Words  were  exchanged ;  and  H was  imprisoned  forty-eight  hours 

&r  slandering  an  official  person  (Amssehren  beleidigimg).  From  this 
time  he  evinced  great  irritability,  without  his  friends  perceiving  any 
•jmptom  of  insanity.  When  he  was  informed  by  a  le^al  officer  of  a 
•econd  unfavourable  decision  against  him,  he  seized  an  axe,  and  ran  to 
ihid  office  of  the  magistrate,  who  was  necessitated  to  escape  into  an 

adjoining  room.     J.  H attacked  the  massive  door  with  great 

violence,  and  drove  the  axe  with  such  force  into  the  wood  as  for- 
tunately rendered  him  unable  to  extricate  it;  he  then  ran  away. 
Some  days  after,  he  allowed  liimself  to  be  taken  willingly  to  piison  by 
the  gensdarmerie,  prayed  aloud,  and  did  not  recognise  the  magistrate. 
Two  days  after,  by  the  advice  of  the  official  physician,  he  was  removed 
to  the  asylum  of  Julius  Hospital ;  mania  ensued.    Cured  in  six  months, 

and  remained  perfectly  sane  for  two  years.     Then  H began  again 

to  demand  compensation  for  the  loss  of  his  business,  which  produced 
no  result,  when  he  again  attacked  the  magistrate  in  a  paroxysm  of 
nge.  Captured,  he  made  his  escape  from  his  guards,  and,  after  four 
days'  wandering,  came  himself  to  the  asylum  to  beg  for  admission. 
He  wtti  less  excited  than  in  his  first  attack,  but  suffered  from  pro- 
iDODced  confirmed  delusions — 0.y.,  the  Virgin  appearing  to  him,  and 
Qomfbrting  him  by  promising  to  punish  his  tormentors.  Intelligence, 
thought,  and  will,  quite  changed ;  and  his  body  wasted  by  sleepless  nights, 
dbturbed  digestion,  continued  restlessness.  However,  after  six  months' 
quiet,  and  restoratives,  he  became  convalescent,  and  had  no  relapse." 

In  our  next  number,  the  first  of  Dr.  von  Marcus's  Lectures  will 
appear. 
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It  is   one   of   the  elementary  laws  of  matter,  that,  when  in 
motion,  it  has  the  power  of  communicating  to  other  matter  a 
similar  motion  to  its  own.     This  is  not  only  true  of  masses 
dynamically    considered,  but  also  of   molecular  and  chemical 
conditions,  in  which  changes  in  progress  have  the  power  of  in- 
ducing similar  changes  in  substances  similarly  constituted  ;    as 
in  the  case  of  fermentation.     The  dynamics  of  mind  have  been 
less  investigated  than  those  of  matter  ;  yet  every  step  taken  in 
this  course  shows  more  and  more  clearly  that  mind  individual 
and  mind  collective,  both  act  in  accordance  with  certain  definite 
laws,  not  dissimilar  in  nature  and  general  results  to  those  of 
matter.       One  of  the  most  interesting  results  obtained  from 
such  inquiries,  is  the  more  clear  comprehension  of  certain  class 
states  of  mind — states  produced  in  small  or  large  communities 
as  if  by  a  veritable    fermentation — ^a  propagation  of  impulse 
molecularly  amongst  the  masses,  producing  true  epidemics  of 
thought,  emotion,  or  volition,  as  defined  in  their  symptoms,  as 
obscure  in  their  source,  as  erratic  and  uncertain  in  their  pro- 
gress, often  as  deplorable  in  their  results,  as  epidemics  of  cholera^ 
plague,  or  small-pox. 

Scientific  psychology  is  a  study  of  late  invention  ;  still  im- 
perfect in  many  of  its  details  ;  not  at  all  reduced  to  the  con- 
dition of  an  exact  science ; — very  imperfect  still  is  our  know- 
ledge especially  of  epidemic  crime  and  insanity  ;  of  epidemic 
emotion  and  volition.  Yet  the  subject  has  of  late  years  attracted 
much  attention,  and  many  most  valuable  contributions  to  its 
literature  have  been  received.  The  most  recent  and  most  com- 
pendious treatise  which  we  have  seen,  is  that  which  forms  the 
especial  object  of  this  notice.  Mr.  Madden  has  been  well  known, 
both  to  the  profession  and  to  the  literary  world  generally,  for 
about  a  quarter  of  a  century,  as  an  able  and  popular  writer. 
His  work  on  the  "  Infirmities  of  Genius,"  of  whicn  we  have  made 
some  use  in  another  part  of  this  Journal,  has  for  many  yeara 
been  a  standard  favourite.  The  present  one  is  of  a  more  weighty 
and  learned  cast,  as  becomes  the  more  serious  and  important 
subject  It  is  full  of  matter,  well-arranged,  well-digested,  and 
admirably  calculated  to  illustrate  the  deeply-interesting  subject 
under  treatment  As  to  the  precise  object  of  the  work,  we  will 
let  Mr.  Madden  speak  for  himself,  by  which  we  shall  see  the 
very  comprehensive  views  taken  of  the  bearings  which  these 
studies  have  upon  social  and  political  science  : — 

*  **  PhantasmaU ;  or,  Illusioni  aod  Fanaticisms  of  Protean  Fomu  prodociiTe  of- 
Great  Evili."  2  Vols.  8vo.  1867.  By  R.  R.  MaddcD,  F.R.C.S.,  Eng.,  M.B.I.A.,  &c 
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"Thesubjecst  of  this  work  has  largely  to  do  with  the  failings,  and  in- 
finnities,  and  passions  of  mankind,  and  their  accompanying  disorders 
of  the  imagination ;  for  te  these  sources  must  we  attribute  the 
epidemic  fanaticisms  which  We  meet  with  in  history  and  elsewhere — 
simulating  at  one  time  an  ardent  zeal  for  religion,  at  another  a 
glowing  love  of  liberty  ;  nOw  a  laudable  ambition  to  rise  in  the  world, 
to  attain  to  power,  to  obtain  wealth,  to  add  field  to  field,  possession 
to  possession,  dominion  to  dominion ;  anon  a  strong  wish  and  settled 
purpose  to  dominate  over  others,  to  master  their  wills,  to  invade  their 
rights,  to  trample  down  their  inferior  intelligence,  weaker  powers,  or 
feebler  energies  of  mind  or  body. 

"We  are  accustomed  to  regard  passing  events  of  an  extraordinary 
character  which  disturb  society  as  indications  of  rather  too  much 
political  excitement,  or  polemical  heat,  sectarian  strife,  competition  in 
trade,  monopoly  in  patronage  and  preferments,  an  insufficient  police 
force,  an  inadequate  representation,  too  little  rationalism  in  religion, 
or  reverence  for  law,  or  devotion  to  material  interests,  or  knowledge  of 
the  trae  principles  of  political  economy.  We  find  it  saves  the  trouble 
of  thinking  to  fall  into  this  way  of  viewing  remarkable  outbreaks  of 
popular  frenzy,  like  those  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  of  the  French 
Revolution,  in  1792  and  1793;  outbreaks  of  intolerance  and 
immanity  in  Spain  and  Portugal  in  the  times  of  the  Inquisition ; 
outbreaks  of  barbarity  in  England  and  Scotland  and  the  New 
England  States  of  America,  in  the  proceedings  against  witches; 
outbreaks  of  superstition  in  various  countries  in  regard  to  new 
revelations  of  pseudo-saints,  pseudo-*  spiritualists,'  pseudo-seers  of 
niesmerigm  claiming  prophetic  gifts;  outbreaks  of  a  raging 
*vidity  for  sudden  gain — for  means,  no  matter  how  they  may  be 
^^oired,  to  live  luxuriously,  or  to  seem  to  others  to  be  rich 

"The  madness  of  the  various  forms  of  fanaticism  is  not  confined  to 
ifidividaals — it  extends  to  communities,  at  times  and  intervals  more  or 
^  widely  separated,  and  seizes  on  the  minds  of  nations  at  periods  of 
greater  intervening  distances,  that  have  been  terminated  by   great 

^^j  or  other  grievous  public  calamities Such  fanaticisms 

^^e  all  the  distinguishing  characteristics  of  epidemic  mental  dis- 
orders."—Preface,  p.  6-8. 

Mr.  Madden  attributes  these  fanaticisms  to  an  epidemic  dis- 
order of  the  moral  sense,  which  is  not  to  be  removed  "or  remedied 
by  materialism  professing  Christianity,  or  sanctimony  and  sec- 
^nism  proffering  for  genuine  religions  instruction  the  teachings 
of  strife  and  bitterness."  He  notices  also,  as  a  remarkable  fact, 
^tthe  most  extensive  fanaticisms  that  the  world  has  seen  have 
oot  originated  with  the  poor  and  uneducated,  but  with  persons  of 
abilities  and  education ;  with,  in  fact,  the  "  educated  men."  One 
'^ark  on  this  subject  is  impressive  and  important : — 

**  It  id  said  that  *man,  ignorant  and  uncivilized,  is  a  ferocious,  sensual, 
^  superstitious  savage.*  But  there  may  be  a  great  deal  of  savagery 
^  the  heart's  core  of  civilization,  when  the  intellectual  faculties  alone 
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have  been  educated,  and  the  moral  feelings  and  affections  left  untaugli 
To  use  common  but  significant  terms,  jou  must  educate  the  heart  i 
well  as  the  head." 

The  first  illustrations  of  epidemic  insanity  "which  are  riven,  ai 
derived  from  the  various  disorders  and  commotions  which  affectc 
various  parts  of  Europe  in  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth,  sixteentl 
and  seventeenth  centuries,  and  '^  signally  in  the  convents  of  a 
veral  of  the  religious  orders  in  France,  Spain,  and  Germany 
These  disorders  appear  to  be  both  contagious  and  epid^aii 
With  many  of  the  facts  we  are  sufficiently  familiar,  through  tl 
medium  of  Hecker's  valuable  treatise  on  the  "  Epideniics  of  tl 
Middle  Asea/'  Mr.  Madden  makes  some  valuable  observatioii 
from  which  we  shall  quote : — 

"  The  mind  and  body  reciprocally  and  mysteriously  affect  each  othe 
To  determine  where  disorders  of  the  body  cease  to  be  mere  physie 
derangements,  and  where  mental  maladies  supervene  on  bodily  aUmenl 
and  to  distiuguish  between  states  of  health  in  which  bodily  functioi 
or  organs  are  affected,  and  mental  faculties  or  moral  feelings  are  pe 
verted,  requires  a  large  amount  of  knowledge  of  medical  philosophy, 
well  as  of  practical  acquaintance  with  medical  pursuits." 

He  enlarges  upon  the  necessity  for  calling  in  history  to  aid  ' 
in  our  researches,  and  "  it  might  be  added,  we  must  have  th 
historic  light  before  we  can  understand  how  many  degrees  the 
are  of  enthusiasm,  and  of  excitability  of  the  nervous  syste: 
which  amount  not  to  the  temperature  of  the  mind  at  yfhi 
reason  ceases  to  be  recognised  as  a  controlling  power.'' 

Mr.  Madden  holds  that  the  epidemic  forms  of  mental  ez<nt 
ment  are  not  merely  matters  of  history,  but  are  liable  to  reci 
at  any  times  and  seasons  when  the  proper  conditions  are  preseai 
perhaps  in  modified  forms,  in  accordance  with  the  changed  asped 
of  society,  of  science,  and  of  belief ;  but  still,  that  imagination  wi 
always,  to  the  end  of  time,  and  in  all  forms  of  civilization,  hftf 
a  tendency  to  exert  a  powerful  influence  over  "the  production ( 
disease,  and  morbid  sentiments  that  border  on  insanity.'' 

That  we  are  not  free  from  these  tendencies  is  a  position  capeU 
of  amjde  illustration ;  and  Mr.  Madden,  after  alluding  to  H 
Thoms  of  Canterbury,  and  Johanna  Southcote,  tbus  proceeds:- 

^'  Has  the  eulightenment  of  the  nineteenth  century  so  entirely  £ 
sipated  the  dark,  thick  mists  of  demented  superstition  that  no  tnM 
of  it  are  to  be  found  in  modem  English  and  American  records  i  1 
what  language  is  the  future  word-painter  of  Welsh  history  to  dq» 
the  strange  antics  and  the  frantic  orgies  of  the  Jumpers  and  Bevivwi 
fanatics  ?  jj^      • 

"  Will  Macaulay  *  come  down*  to  the  period  of  the  field-meetinff 
the  saints,  and  the  love-feasts  of  the  brethren  and  sisterhood  oft! 
elect  in  Wales  ?     Or  will  Alison  '  finish  Europe'  with  a  chapter  < 
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modem  miracles,  fbmishing  a  rSsume  of  the  phenomena,  and  an  elnei- 
Won  of  the  mysteries  of  clainroyanee  P 

'^  Shall  we  read  ioi  that  chapter,  of  reTelations  from  the  other  world 
bj  persons  in  the  '  superior  condition,'  soleoinly  announced  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Christian  ministers,  of  dignitaries  of  the  Church,  impugning 
doctrines  of  Christianity  which  are  deemed  fundamental  truths  in  aU 
its  churches  P 

"  Must  we  go  back  to  the  middle  ages  for  sorcery  and  dealmgs  with 
'Sfttin*8  invisible  kingdom  ?*  Or  may  we  not  only  have  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  for  devils,  and  those  who  commune 
with  'fallen  angels '  and  *  inferior  spirits?*  Have  we  not  in  America, 
it  the  9dan€M  of  the  spirit-rappers,  scenes  which  maj  remind  us  of  the 
'sabbaths'  of  assemble  witches;  media  stationed  in  circles^  intent  on 
ooDJuratioas ;  discoursing  in  a  jargon  scarcely  intelligiUe  to  the  unin- 
iti^;  involdag  spirits — some  *  disobedient,*  'mischievous,*  'perverse,' 
'mockiDg,'  and  ' mendacious ;*— others  'benign,'  'angelie,'  and  '  di- 
▼inelj  gifted  intelligences  ?* " 

After  noticing'  the  Mormons,  and  various  other  deluded  aaso- 
riations,  we  find  the  following  shrewd  observations : — 

"  We  have  abundant  confessions  of  compacts  with  devils,  prepara- 
tion of  philtres,  all  kinds  of  extravagant  practices  of  a  sortileg^ous 
^d,  in  the  records  of  judicial  proceedings  of  the  middle  ages,  and 
<^  those  occurrences  which  took  place  tmder  the  ssmetion  and  auspices 
^  H^iritual  superstitions,  carried  into  effect  by  the  strong  hand  of  the 
*^<!Qlar  arm  at  the  gibhet  and  the  steke, 

^And  in  the  nineteenth  century  we  have  no  dearth  of  avowals  of 
■<*cery,  of  interviews  with  Satan,  of  power  derived  from  his  angels,  of 
^e  perpetration  of  fearful  crimes  committed  by  Satanic  suggestion ; 
but  not  in  the  same  places  and  under  the  same  circumstances  as  in  the 
Buddie  ages.  We  have  them  now  in  lunatic  asylinns,  on  the  part  of 
Pwsons  who  are  restrained  on  account  of  their  insanity,  and  not 
bimied  in  the  market-places,  on  the  plea  of  vindicating  God*s  honour." 

After  noticing  the  "  fiuaaticism  of  infidelity,"  and  its  eflFect  in 
producing  the  norrors  of  the  French  Bevolution,  Mr.  Madden 
ohfierves — 

"  An  infidel  periodical  literature  in  England  is  accomplishing  a  similar 
mission  there — slowly,  perhaps,  but  surely — among  the  great  masses  of 
the  people ;  and  where  its  propagandism  of  infidelity,  aud  the  vulgar 
(^Dicism  of  socialism,  does  not  extend,  corresponding  results  may  be 
eipected  from  the  prevalent  indifference  in  matters  of  religion  which 
diaracterizes  the  literature,  science,  and  philosophy  of  our  time,  which 
pervades  our  journalism,  and  lurks  under  the  folds  of  the  drapery  of 
nshion,  as  well  as  in  the  precincts  of  St.  Stephen's  Chapel." 

After  these  illustrations  of  our  author's  style  of  thought,  we 
propose  to  notice  very  briefly  a  few  of  the  interesting  topics  on 
which  he  touches.    A  short  notice  of  the  life  of  Swedenborg  is 
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given,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  was  the  subject 
almost  constant  hallucinations  both  of  the  eye  and  ear,  as  y 
feel  bound  to  reject  entirely  the  theory  of  imposture.  He  w 
accustomed  to  hold  frequent  and  long  conversations  both  wii 
angels  and  men  deceased.  He  talked  with  St  Paul  during  i 
entire  year ;  with  St.  John,  Moses,  and  Luther.  He  says,  "  Lc 
any  one  should  call  this  an  illusion,  or  imaginary  perception, 
is  to  be  understood  that  I  am  accustomed  to  see  them  wh< 
perfectly  wide  awake,  and  in  full  exercise  of  my  powers  of  a 
servatioa''  The  reason  why  the  speech  of  an  angel  is  not  heai 
by  the  bystanders  is,  that  it  *'  finds  entrance  into  a  man 
thoughts,  and  reaches  his  organs  of  hearing  from  within.''  Thi 
or  some  analogous  form  of  expression,  is  very  common  among 
those  who  suffer  from  auditory  illusions.  Thus  the  prioress 
the  convent  of  Soudum,  tormented  by  the  demon  Behemot 
heard  him  speak  "par  une  locution  qu'il  un  faisait  dans  ir 

On  the  subject  of  the  well-known  visions  and  revelations  « 
St  Teresa,  Mr.  Madden  says ; — 

"  It  is  impossible  for  a  medical  man  to  read  this  account  (an  accou 
of  her  bodily  sufferings  before  given) — of  the  occasional  falling  in 
a  lethargic  state,  fits  of  fainting  and  swooning,  violent  spasms  & 
pain  at  the  heart,  temporary  loss  of  reason,  shrinking  of  the  sine^ 
oppression,  with  a  profound  sense  of  sadness,  biting  of  the  tongue 
many  places  when  out  of  her  senses,  inability  to  swallow  any  liqu 
distortion  of  the  whole  frame  as  if  all  her  bones  were  disjointed,  sv 
sequent  inability  to  stir  hand  or  foot  for  some  time,  and  a  geiierall 
diffused  soreness,  so  as  to  be  unable  to  bear  being  touched — withoi 
coming  to  the  conclusion  that  the  sufferer  laboured  imder  physic 
disease  of  a  low  nervous  or  gastric  kind,  with  continuous  fever,  pn 
bably  compHcated  with  epileptic  tendencies." 

Elaborate  and  interesting  notices  are  given  of  various  forma  o 
epidemic  manias ;  amongst  others,  of  Witchcraft,  of  Lycanthropy 
Epidemic  Hysteria,  Convulsive  Chorea,  Manie  de  la  Daia 
amongst  the  French,  the  Tarantula  dancing-mania  of  Apulia,  th< 
Flagellation  mania,  and  the  Migratory  Epidemia  The  last  s 
thus  noticed : — 

"  At  various  times  in  the  middle  ages,  the  minds  of  a  multitude  c 
people  seem  simultaneously  to  have  been  affected  with  this  universi 
t'eehng  of  malaise ,  accompanied  by  an  irresistible  and  unaccountabl 
impulse  to  go  forth  and  walk  out  of  one's  own  land  and  place  in  society 
to  move  with  masses  of  people  with  some  apparent  instinct  of  a  big 
purpose  ;  at  one  period  they  appear,  as  it  were,  on  a  pilgrimage,  b* 
without  any  definite  object,  or  fixed  shrine — like  the  Kianchi  in  tl 
thirteenth  century,  wandering  en  masse  from  one  end  of  Italy  to  tJ 
other,  making  no  proclamation  of  plan  or  object,  but  moving  onwaJ 
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with  a  dim,  confused  idea,  that  God's  honour  was  in  some  way  or  other 
to  be  promoted  by  these  peregrinations." 

These  migrations  are  to  be  distinguished  from  the  Crusades, 
which  were  epidemics  of  another  class. 

About  half  of  Mr.  Madden's  second  volume  is  occupied  with  a 
carefully-prepared  history  of  the  life  and  character  of  the  Maid 
of  Orleans,  Jeanne  d'Arc,  founded  on  the  work  of  M.  Quicherat, 
whose  researches  were  undertaken  for  the  Soci^t^  de  THistoire 
de  France.  The  result  arrived  at  appears  to  be,  that  Joan  of 
Arc  was  afifected  to  some  extent  with  thermania — that  she  was 
subject  from  her  earliest  infancy  to  illusions  and  hallucinations 
of  Bight  and  hearing — ^that  the  intensity  of  her  enthusiasm  pro- 
jected outwards  the  promptings  of  her  own  mind,  so  as  to  give 
them  substantive  existence,  and  that  they  were  acted  upon  as 
inspirations.  It  appears  fully  proved,  however,  that  her  life  and 
morals  were  perfectly  pure  and  irreproachable,  and  that  her 
execution  was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  judicial  murder.  Mr. 
Madden  does  not  reject  the  idea  that  she  had  in  some  sort  a 
divine  mission  to  perform,  as  would  appear  from  the  concluding 
sentence  of  his  chapter  on  her  inspiration  : — 

"  Agents  of  this  sort  have  been  used  by  Divine  Providence  for  great 

porposes  in  all  times,  and  in  many  regions  of  our  globe With 

the  several  Scripture  records  of  inspirations  given  to  women  for  the 
XHJomplishment  of  great  and  good  designs,  the  history  and  mystery  of 
the  visions  of  Jeanne  d*Arc  may  possibly  be  found  to  be  in  nowise 
incousistent."— (Vol.  ii.,  p.  226.) 

On  the  subject  of  epidemic  mania  in  convents,  much  useful 
information  is  afforded  in  these  volumes,  showing  how,  under 
Jnental  influence,  the  most  extraordinary  phenomena  were  mani- 
fested in  frail,  weak  bodies,  and  how  singularly  these  phenomena 
coincided  in  the  various  places  in  which  they  appeared  ;  also,  how 
very  similar  they  are  to  the  results  claimed  to  be  produced  by 
modem  mesmerism,  such  as  magnetic  sleep,  insensibility  to  pain, 
ctoroyance,  influence  over  volition,  &c.  &c.  But  we  must 
dose  our  notice  and  extracts,  strongly  recommending  these 
volumes  to  the  attention  of  all  who  feel  an  interest  in  the  very 
obscure  yet  important  subjects  on  which  they  treat 
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Art.  IX.-HOMIOIDE  IN  INSANITY. 

BY  JOHN  P.   OBaT,  If.D. 

lUad  before  the  Atsociaiion  of  MediecU  Superiniendewti  of  American  In^tHbuHom 
for  the  Inscme,* 

A  DISPOSITION  to  violence  is  a  common  characteristic  of  mental 
disease.  It  is  exhibited  in  every  conceivable  manner,  from  harsh 
words  to  suicide  and  the  most  cruel  and  brutal  murders,  and  is 
found  in  every  form  of  insanity.     If,  then,  among  the  unhappy 

Shenomena  or  symptoms  developed  imder  the  influence  of  thfe 
elusions  and  haUucinations  peculiar  to  the  disease,  we  meet  witk^ 
a  tendency  so  universal,  so  destructive  of  happiness,  and  so  dan- 
gerous to  society,  how  important  is  its  careful  study,  with  refe — 
rence  to  the  welfare  both  of  the  patient  and  the  public ! 

If,  however,  as  some  assert,  neither  delusion  nor  hallucinatioTKi 
is  necessary  to  the  development  of  a  tendency  to  violence ;  tha^-^ 
it  may  burst  forth  in  its  most  terrible  forms  suddenly,  withoc^i^t 
premonition,  and  even  without  the  accompaniment  of  appareK^t 
physical  derangement ;  that  the  first  and  only  manifestation    of 
disease  may  be  a  blind,  irresistible  desire  to  take  life, — ^then  tbe 
subject  is  of  still  deeper  and  more  vital  importance,  and  insanity 
is  invested  with  a  degree  of  interest  which  pertains  to  no  otlker 
disease.     If  a  passing  fit  of  indigestion,  or  a  slight  modification 
in  the  character  or  quantity  of  the  blood  circulating  through  the 
brain,  be  all  that  is  required  to  beget  suicide  and  murder,  what 
a  lesson  on  the  frailty  of  man,  and  yet,  at  the  same  time,  how 
impressively  does  this  sad  feature  of  mental  disease  teach  us  the 
dignity  and  value  of  reason ! 

It  is  of  the  first  importance,  therefore,  to  know  whether  these 
serious  consequences  are  always  preceded  by  appreciable  physical 
and  mental  disturbance,  or  whether  they  may  appear  without 
either ;  in  other  words,  whether  there  is  ample  foundation,  in 
well-attested  facts,  for  the  belief  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  t 
sudden  explosion  of  homicidal  impulse,  independent  of  appre- 
ciable disease — a  moral  mania,  having  for  its  essence  a  desire  to 
kill. 

We  propose,  therefore,  in  this  paper,  to  bring  before  the  pro- 
fession a  series  of  cases  treated  in  the  institution  at  Utica^  for 
the  past  seven  years ;  not  so  much,  however,  with  the  view  of 
discussing  the  question  of  homicide,  but  rather  as  a  contribution 
to  the  general  stock  of  facts  already  recorded  on  this  important 
subject.  The  cases  selected  are  those  which  have  passed  under 
the  writer's  own  observation,  and  with  the  detaUs  oi  which  he  is 

*  From  the  '*  American  Journal  of  Insanity"  for  October,  1857. 
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persoDally  familiar.     It  may  be  remarked  further,  that  the  expe- 
rience of  a  State  institution  so  large  as  that  at  Utica  (having 
treated  neaily  five  thousand  cases  of  insanity  in  a  period  of  four- 
teen years)  must  be  valuable  in  this  connexion— more  especially 
vfaea  it  is  remembered  that,  by  law,  all  those  in  the  state  acquitted 
of  criminal  charges  by  reason  of  insanity,  as  well  as  those  under 
indictment,  and  found  to  be  insane  previous  to  trial,  are  sent^ 
together  with  a  large  number  of  dangerous  and  homicidal  cases 
oommitted  by  josrtices  or  by  Mends.     Indeed,  the  cases  of  homi- 
cide or  homicidal  attempts  coming  by  order  of  the  courts  alone^ 
in  a  population  of  over  three  millions  of  people,  must  be  a  valu* 
able  record. 

For  the  sake  of  convenience,  the  cases  are  arranged  in  three 


1st  Those  who  have  committed  homicide,  and  who  have  been 
placed  in  the  asylum  under  an  order  of  the  Court,  or  by  friends. 

2nd  Those  who  have  made  homicidal  attempts  under  circum- 
■t;aaices  which  led  physicians  and  others  to  regard  the  homicidal 
fc^sndency  as  the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  disease,  and  some 
of'  which,  were  considered  as  cases  of  pure  homicidal  monomania^ 
^*id  as  such  were  committed  to  the  care  of  the  institution  by 
oflScial  orders  or  otherwise. 

3rd.  Miscellaneous  cases,  illustrating  certain  points  having  a 
:  upon  the  subject  under  consideration. 

I-  Those  who  have  committed  homicide. 

Under  this  dassification  we  have  a  list  of  twenty-four  patients 
""^-nineteen  males  and  five  females — whose  violence  resulted  in  the 
^eath  of  thirty-three  persons. 

Case  L — S.,  admitted  May,  184J3.  Male,  aged  32,  labourer, 
tio  education,  no  religious  belief,  a  man  of  bad  habits ;  form  of 
tnental  disease,  chronic  mania  following  prolonged  ill-health ; 
tilled  the  adopted  son  of  his  brother-in-law  by  repeated  stabs 
with  a  pitchfork  and  knife.  The  murder  was  premeditated, 
well-arranged  plans  of  concealment  were  laid  ana  carried  out, 
die  instruments  were  carefully  washed,  and  the  body  buried. 
His  motives  were  grounded  in  personal  hatred  and  revenge.  He 
had  always  borne  Uie  reputation  of  being  a  bad  man.  The  act 
was  committed  in  the  daytime.     Is  still  in  the  asylum. 

Oass  II. — ^BL,  admitted  September,  1843.  Female,  mother 
of  a  family,  ageid  44,  of  common  education,  good  habits,  and 
«ven  temper.  Form  of  mental  disease,  paroxysmal  mania,  com- 
mencing at  the  climacteric  period.  During  (me  of  her  parox- 
j8m%  while  in  a  furiously  maniacal  state,  she  cut  the  throats  of 
two  of  her  childbren,  and  attempted  the  life  of  her  husband. 
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When  homicidal  was  always  suicidal.  The  act  was  committ 
in  the  daytime.     Still  in  the  asylum. 

Case  III. — K,  admitted  May,  1 845.  Male,  aged  40,  a  cal 
net-maker,  of  intemperate  habits.  Under  the  delusion  that 
was  the  object  of  plots  and  evil  designs,  he  killed  a  neighbou 
wife  by  stabbing  and  burning.  Act  committed  in  the  daytic 
Is  still  in  the  institution,  a  demented,  dangerous  man. 

Case  IV.— W.,  admitted  August,  1846.  Male,  aged  25, 
boatman,  no  education  or  religious  belief,  but  of  fair  morals,  a 
an  industrious  man.  The  hereditary  tendencies  in  the  case  i 
not  known.  In  a  paroxysm  of  violence  and  insanity,  killed 
man  during  the  daytime  on  board  boat  Was  tried  and  sent 
the  State  prison,  where  he  was  found  to  be  insane.  Had  thi 
frequent  paroxysms  of  insanity,  in  which  he  made  desperate  ; 
saults  upon  several  persons  Is  still  in  the  asylum,  a  veiy  y 
lent  and  dangerous  man.  His  epileptic  paroxysms  succeed  ea 
other  at  brief  intervals,  and  mark  his  penods  of  violence. 

Case  V.— K,  admitted  October,  1848.  Male,  aged  40 
wealthy  land  speculator,  of  intemperate  habits ;  was  a  viole. 
revengeful,  suspicious  man.  At  the  first  outbreieLk  of  an  atta 
of  acute  mania,  stabbed  a  man  in  the  street,  in  the  daytin 
under  the  delusion  that  he  was  following  his  footsteps  to  i 
him.     Recovered,  and  eloped  from  the  asylum  in  1852. 

Case  VI. — B.,  admitted  January,  1850.  Male,  aged  50,  £ 
mer,  of  violent  and  ungovemed  temper,  a  drunkard  ;  was  labo' 
ing  under  chronic  mania,  caused  by  his  prolonged  intemperan 
One  morning  openly  stabbed  a  neighbour,  under  the  delusi 
that  he  was  unkindly  disposed  to  him.  Was  tried,  convict 
and  sentenced  to  prison  for  life.  Was  there  found  to  be  insa 
and  sent  to  the  asylum,  whence,  after  three  years'  coniineme 
he  escaped,  and  died  on  his  way  home.  Was  a  very  dangero 
man,  constantly  secreting  and  making  instruments  with  which 
kill  those  whom  he  disliked. 

Case  VII.— F.,  admitted  October,  1850.  Male,  aged  80, 
labourer,  of  good  habits,  of  hereditary  taint  Had  an  attack 
acute  mania,  induced  by  fatigue  and  anxiety ;  the  first  indicate 
of  which  was  a  maniacal  frenzv,  during  which,  as  a  matter  of] 
sistance,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  about  to  be  murd^( 
he  stabbed  two  men  on  the  deck  of  a  steamboat  Act  was  C09 
mitted  in  the  daytime.     Patient  recovered,  and  was  dischaigec 

Case  VIII. — H,  Sandwich  Islander,  admitted  Novemh 
1850.  Male,  aged  30,  a  sailor,  of  good  habits,  educated.  I 
purse  was  stolen  by  the  steward  of  the  vessel  while  in  port ;  a 
Tmder  the  impression  that  he  was  doing  right,  he  stabbed  1 
steward,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  arrest  him.  In  maniai 
frenzy  he  killed  two  men  by  stabbing,  and  wounded  ma 
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othera ;  was  finally  shot  down  and  captured.  Acute  mania  fol- 
lowed.  Was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  Recovered 
and  was  discharged. 

Case  IX — P.,  admitted  June,  1851.  Male,  aged  51,  of  in- 
temperate habits ;  had  an  attack  of  melancholia,  induced  by  his 
vicious  indulgences.  One  morning  after  breakfast,  shot  a  neigh- 
bour, under  the  delusion  that  he  was  plotting  against  him.  Gave 
himself  up  to  the  authorities,  evincing  no  regret  or  sorrow.  Re- 
covered, and  was  discharged. 

Case  X— N.,  admitted  March,  1852.  Female,  aged  58,  of 
iosane  parentage,  a  worthy  member  of  the  Baptist  church.  Had 
SLWi  attack  of  sub-acute  mania^  caused  by  domestic  trouble.  In  a 
pcuro^sm  of  maniacal  passion  she  killed  a  neighbour's  child  by 
dasluD^  its  head  against  the  walL  She  was  also  suicidal.  Re- 
oovered,  and  was  discharged  from  Asylum. 

Case  XI. — B.,  admitted  April,  1852.  Male,  aged  32,  a  gar- 
dener, of  good  habits,  inherited  insanity  from  his  father.  Had 
^Ti  attack  of  acute  mania,  caused  by  domestic  trouble,  and  killed 
ills  wife  by  stabbing,  under  the  delusion  that  she  was  not  his 
"wife,  and  was  plotting  against  him.  Still  in  the  Asylum,  a  very 
d^erous  man. 

Case  XEI.— D.,  admitted  April,  1852.  Male, 'aged  35,  a  la 
bourer,  was  an  intemperate  man,  and  of  intemperate  ancestry. 
^as  for  some  time  depressed  and  suspicious.  One  moruiug  he 
weat  forth  deliberately  and  knocked  down  and  stamped  upon  a 
^iiisman  of  his,  imtil  he  was  dead,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was 
mimical  to  him.  The  following  day  he  was  seized  with  acute 
^I'^aiiia^  demented  rapidly,  and  died  of  general  paralysis  before 
tke  end  of  the  year. 

Case  XIII.— D.,  admitted  March,  1853.  Male,  aged  29,  a 
^tman,  of  intemperate  habits,  and  of  insane  parentage ;  had 
l^n  in  a  melancholy,  half-demented  state  for  some  months. 
^  father  went  to  his  room  one  evening  to  ascertain  whether  his 
^  was  at  home.  Having  no  light,  he  repeated  his  name  several 
y^^  Patient,  who  was  dozing  upon  his  bed,  sprang  up,  think- 
^g  his  £ather  was  shouting  for  help,  seized  a  club,  and  encoun- 
*^ng  him  in  the  dark,  killed  him  by  a  single  blow.  Recovered, 
*Qd  was  discharged. 

Cask  XIV.— W.,  admitted  June,  1853.  Male,  aged  42,  a 
Pedlar,  of  intemperate  habits ;  was  demented  from  long-continued 
^pation.  He  loaded  a  gun  one  morning,  and  under  the  de- 
WoQ  that  he  was  obeying  a  command  of  God,  shot  a  man  who 
^  ploughing  in  a  neighbouring  field.  Was  very  suicidal, 
died  m  the  Asylum. 

Case  XV.— T.,  admitted  August,  1853.    Male,  aced  33,  a 
cabmet^maker,  of   good  habits,  a  Swedenborgian ;   killed  his 
KO.  IX.— NEW  SERIES.  L 
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brother-in-law  with  an  axe.  The  act  was  committed  in  tl 
evening,  and  in  connexion  with  some  family  quarrel.  On  seooi 
trial,  after  prolonged  imprisonment,  was  acquitted  on  the  groui 
of  insanity.  Was  subsequently  discharged  by  the  court  as  n 
insane. 

Case  XVL— W.,  admitted  March,  1854.  Male,  aged  42,  b 
mer,  sober  and  industrious,  of  a  kind  and  amiable  dispositic 
Hereditary  taint  in  family.  Had  twice  suffered  from  meat 
disease.  Suddenly,  and  without  assigned  cause,  became  gloon 
and  depressed ;  tfiJked  much  about  his  soul,  and  the  earthly  ai 
future  welfare  of  his  family.  Bead  his  bible  a  great  deal,  ai 
finally  secluded  himself ;  and  on  one  occasion  prayed  for  thir 
hours  in  succession,  without  rising  from  his  knees.  Thought  ] 
could  look  directly  into  heaven,  and  converse  with  the  Savioi 
Suddenly  became  composed,  took  his  razor  very  deliberate) 
and  cut  his  wife's  throat  to  the  vertebrae,  producing  instant  deal 
He  then  made  a  similar  attack  upon  his  daughter,  who,  howev< 
escaped  from  him  with  the  remainder  of  the  family.  JPatient 
once  sank  into  profound  stupor,  refused  food,  rapidly  emaciate 
and  was  brought  to  the  Asylum  demented.  Subsequently  i 
covered,  retaining  only  a  dreamy  recollection  of  the  homici^ 
Was  discharged. 

Case  XVIL— S.,  admitted  May,  1854.  Male,  aged  66, 
quiet,  industrious  man,  the  father  of  ten  children.  Was  slight 
intemperate,  rather  reserved  in  disposition,  but  kind  to  his  £amil 
Began  to  complain  of  intense  headache,  became  jealous  • 
his  aged  wife,  and  cross  to  his  children.  One  morning  walkc 
out  to  the  woodpile,  procured  an  axe,  returned  to  the  hem 
knocked  down  his  wife,  dragged  her  to  the  door,  and  deliberatid 
cut  off  her  head.  The  children  fled  and  aroused  the  neighbooi 
Patient  gave  himself  up  and  desired  to  be  hung.  On  opening) 
the  court,  was  so  evidently  insane  that  he  was  ordered  to  tl; 
Asylum  without  trial  When  admitted  was  labouring  undi 
dementia.  Has  recovered ;  seldom  speaks  of  the  act,  of  whio 
however,  he  has  a  perfect  recollection. 

Case  XVIIL— A.,  admitted  May,  1854.  Male,  aged  4 
shiftless  and  uneducated,  abjectly  poor,  lived  with  and  was  8ii{ 
ported  by  his  sisters.  Was  addicted  to  the  free  use  of  intozioa 
ing  drinks ;  was  of  insane  parentage.  Became  silent,  pale,  ai 
emaciated ;  soon  imagined  that  he  was  possessed  of  great  weakt 
which  his  neighbours  were  trying  to  get  away  from  him,  u 
under  this  deluiaion  procured  a  gun  sjid  shot  one  of  them^  Wi 
brought  to  the  Asylum,  and  in  a  few  months  died  of  g/mmn 
paralysis. 

Case  XIX. — O.,  admitted  August,  1854.  Femala,  Aged  4 
of  an  even  temper,  and  gentle  disposition.     While  &ux»i)g  chi) 
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and  in  mther  delicate  health,  cont^racted  an  ungrounded  jealousy 
of  her  husband.  This  continued  for  two  years.  At  times  she 
was  also  suspicious  of  and  violent  towards  others.  One  morning 
lodged  herself  in  the  house  and  barricaded  the  windows  and 
dooTS.  Attempts  were  made  to  gain  admission,  when,  in  a  par- 
oxysm of  maniacal  passion,  she  seized  her  children  by  the  feet 
and  dashed  their  heads  against  the  wall,  fracturing  the  skulls  of 
two,  of  whom  one  died.  She  was  brought  to  the  institution  in 
a  state  of  dementia,  and  was  subsequently  removed  to  the  country 
hrase,  unimproved. 

Case  XX.— T.,  admitted  Februaiy,  1865.  Male,  aged  45,  a 
clergyman,  of  academic  education ;  of  insane  parentage,  of  intem- 
perate habits,  and  violent,  ungovernable  disposition.  Had  an 
attack  of  mania  a  potu,  during  which  he  made  a  murderous 
assault  upon  his  family  with  a  razor.  He  killed  one  child,  and 
wounded  others.  After  a  trial,  in  which  the  jury  could  not 
agree,  and  pending  a  second,  was  sent  to  the  Asylum  on  order 
of  judga    Feigned  dementia.     He  eloped  in  1855. 

Case  XXI. — L.,  admitted  May,  1855.  A  labourer,  of  tem- 
perate habits,  but  of  violent,  passionate  disposition.  Became 
very  angry  with  his  wife  on  account  of  her  refusing  to  sign  a 
<fe^  of  conveyance.  Subsequently  killed  her  and  three  children. 
Committed  the  act  in  the  daytime.  Does  not  deny  it,  but  says 
he  has  his  reasons  for  it.  Is  demented.  Was  long  imprisoned 
hefore  being  sent  to  the  Asvlum.  Has  a  large  scrofiJous  tumour 
vpon  his  neck.  Says  that  he  has  always  had  it.  Is  still  in  the 
Asylum. 

Case  XXII— E.,  admitted  October,  1855.  Female,  aged  35, 
finnan,  religiously  educated,  and  of  gentle  disposition ;  sank 
ii^to  dementia  after  childbirth.  Had  a  delusion  that  her  hus- 
band was  not  really  married  to  her — ^that  he  was  an  adulterer. 
^  hig  returning  from  his  work  at  noon,  one  day,  he  lay  down 
*o  rest  while  his  dinner  was  preparing.  Falling  into  a  light 
iJ^p,  the  wife  seized  the  opportunity  to  cut  off  his  head  with  a 
^-    Is  still  in  the  Asylum,  demented. 

Casb  XXIII.— W.,  admitted  March,  1856.  Female,  aged  27, 
rf  insane  parentage,  religiously  educated,  member  of  Episcopal 
^^ch,  of  great  evenness  and  gentleness  of  disposition ;  was  sub- 
^  to  periods  of  depression,  owing  to  the  intemperance  of  her 
^^^^d,  poverty,  disappointment,  and  home-sickness.  Had 
*^pted  suicide.  One  Sabbath  morning,  and  while  she  was 
labouring  under  depression,  her  husband  left  to  go  fishing.  In 
"^  absence  she  seized  an  axe,  killed  four  of  her  children,  and 
^*  her  own  throat.     Is  in  the  Asylum,  demented. 

Case  XXIV.— L.,  admitted  April,  1867.     Male,  aged  22,  a 
*««maker,  uomarried,  of  vicious  habits.   Procured  a  pistol,  went 

l2 
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to  a  road  which  farmers,  returning  from  market,  were  accustomed 
to  travel ;  was  invited  by  a  man,  whom  he  supposed  to  be  a 
farmer  with  money,  to  ride  with  him ;  rode  some  distance,  then 
got  behind  him  and  shot  and  robbed  him.  On  preliminary 
trial  was  ordered  to  Asylum,  where  he  remains  in  a  state  of  de- 
mentia. 

II.  Those  who  have  made  homicidal  attempts  under  circum- 
staTices  which  led  physicians  a/ad  others^  in  many  i/nr 
stances^  to  regard  this  homicidal  tendency  as  the  distir^ 
guishing  fealure  of  the  disease,  and  some  of  which  were 
considered  cases  of  pure  homicidal  monomania,  and  as 
such  committed  to  the  institution  by  ojfficial  order  or  other- 
wise. 

Under  this  classification  twenty-five  cases  are  presented,  twenty 
of  which  are  males,  and  five  femalea 

Case  I. — S.,  admitted  March,  1846.  Male,  aged  25,  unedu- 
cated and  vicious.  Had  epilepsy  induced  by  intemperance. 
Became  quarrelsome,  considered  himself  injured,  and  in  a  rage 
would  attempt  to  stab  those  whom  he  disliked.  At  time  of 
admission  to  the  Asylum,  exhibited  no  marked  mental  aberra- 
tion.  Soon  began  to  dement ;  was  always  a  dangerous  man ; 
invariably  makes  his  attacks  in  the  daytime,  and  on  persons 
whom  he  dislikes,  and  never  threatens  or  uses  violent  language. 
The  homicidal  tendency  is  not  constant,  and  is  at  times  attended 
with  strong  suicidal  disposition,  and  occurs  independently,  so  fieur 
as  can  be  observed,  of  his  epileptic  seizurea 

Case  II. — R,  admitted  August,  1847.  Male,  aged  42,  mar- 
ried, the  father  of  five  children,  common  education,  not  religious, 
of  good  moral  habits,  and  an  industrious  man.  Hei'editary  ten- 
dencies not  known.  For  many  years  had  paroxysms  of  violence, 
in  which  he  would  threaten  his  family  and  neighbours ;  but,  upon 
recovery,  was  a  kind  and  peaceable  man.  In  one  of  these  periods 
went  to  the  office  of  two  physicians  and  attacked  them,  as  he 
afterwards  said,  with  J:he  intention  of  killing  them,  under  the 
impression  that  they  had  given  him  medicines  which  had  injured 
him.  They  resisted  him,  barely  escaping  with  their  lives.  He 
was  tried,  and  sentenced  to  the  state  prison  for  the  term  of  six 
years.  Remained  for  that  time  in  prison,  where  his  attacks  of 
maniacal  excitement  were  frequent,  and  during  which  he  wa&^ 
violent,  attacking  those  about  him  suddenly  and  furiously. 

After  his  return  home  these  paroxysms  continued,  with  th^ 
attempts  to  kill.     His  physician  then  detected  symptoms  of 
epilepsy,  and,  on  inquiry,  ascertained  that  he  had  received  a 
blow  on  the  head  some  years  previous,  which  had  left  a  oonsi- 
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derable  depression  in  the  occipital  region  of  the  skull.  He  had 
"freqacDtly  thought  of  operating  upon  him,  thinking  it  possible 
that  from  the  blow  some  portion  of  the  skull  might  perhaps  be 
pressing  upon  the  brain/' 

He  was  committed  to  Asylum  upon  an  order  of  the  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Poor,  and  for  two  years  was  subject  to  paroxysms 
of  violence,  lasting  a  few  hours,  in  which  he  frequently  attacked 
those  about  him.     These  paroxysms  were  usually  followed  by 
epileptiform  seizures.    At  other  times  he  was  uniformly  kind 
and  industrious,  and  having,  during  his  periods  of  violence,  on 
several  occasions  injured  patients  and  attendants,  he  came  at 
length  to  anticipate  his  seizures,  and  request  to  be  placed  in  his 
room,  and  to  have  no  one  approach  him  suddenly.     He  ex- 
perienced at  these  times  pain  in  the  head,  a  sensation  of  ringing 
in  his  ears,  dimness  of  vision,  with  a  vague  idea  of  impending 
danger.    His  violence  was  occasioned  by  the  delusion  that  per- 
sons were  attacking  him  vdth  the  intention  of  killing  him ;  and 
on  several  occasions,  while  alone  in  his  room,  had  a  distinct  sen- 
sation of  a  blow  upon  the  head,  when  he  would  immediately 
h^  a  furious  contest  with  his  imaginary  enemies.     At  the  end 
of  six  years,  during  which  the  violence  of  his  epileptic  periods 
gradually  abated,  he  returned  home  in  a  state  of  partial  de- 
mentia. 

Case  IIL — Lt,  admitted  December,  1847.  Patient  was  an 
^ucated  man,  of  gentle  and  amiable  disposition.  When  he  was 
about  thirty-six  years  old,  became  changed  in  character;  neglected 
"is  work,  wandered  about,  was  depressed,  and  afterwards  morose 
and  irritable.  One  morning  walked  out  of  the  house,  returned 
With  an  axe,  and  made  a  murderous  attack  upon  his  parents, 
^as  taken  to  prison,  and  soon  after  brought  to  the  Asylum. 
^^  a  dangerous  man,  and  for  a  long  while  retained  the  most 
'^Vengeful  and  deadly  hatred  of  his  parenta  Subsequently  be- 
^tue  profoundly  demented,  and  is  now  a  harmless,  inoflfensive 

^  Case  IV.— V.,  admitted  July,  1849.  Male,  aged  25,  son  of  a 
^^iner  in  good  circumstances,  and  an  ordinarily  intelligent  boy. 
I^ter  scarlet  fever  health  was  impaired,  and  at  the  age  of  20 
^^^gan  to  be  passionate,  and  to  entertain  suspicions  of  friends 
^^d  neighbours.  Continued  to  grow  worse,  though  worked  re- 
gularly on  farm«  One  day  took  a  gun  and  shot  at  a  neighbour, 
^ith  the  intention  of  killing  him.  Was  arrested,  but  considered 
^4isane,  and  sent  to  the  Asylum  by  order  of  the  court.  When 
^^ceived  was  in  a' state  of  dementia,  which  increased  gradually, 
^nd  he  was  removed,  after  a  period  of  three  years,  a 'quiet,  harm- 
less man. 

Cam  v.— M.,  male,  aged  26,  admitted  August,  1849.    Native 
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of  Ireland,  no  education,  was  a  boy  of  violent  temper,  and  earh 
placed  in  the  army  by  wish  of  his  frienda  While  there,  an( 
without  known  provocation,  stabbed  a  sentinel  with  his  bayonet 
and  then  made  his  escape,  and  his  friends  sent  him  to  thi 
countiy.  He  entered  the  army  in  this  country,  and  was  fre 
quently  refractory,  requiring  discipline.  On  one  occasion  he  rai 
his  bayonet  into  a  fellow-soldier,  wounding  him  severely  but  no) 
fatally.  He  was  brought  before  the  proper  officers,  and  dis 
charged  from  service  on  the  ground  of  imbecility  and  insanity 
He  wandered  off,  and  was  placed  in  an  alms-house,  where  he  wai 
very  violent  and  abusiva  He  was  sent  to  the  Asylum  on  ai 
order  of  a  superintendent  of  the  poor,  and  was,  when  received 
labouring  under  dementia.  His  dangerous  propensities  continuec 
for  some  time,  but  under  the  progress  of  his  disease  he  becaiiM 
so  inoffensive  as  to  be  removed  again  to  the  poor-house  afte: 
two  years,  where  he  still  remains. 

Case  VL— M.,  admitted  September,  1849.  Male,  aged  30 
married,  a  lawyer,  liberal  education,  religious,  and  of  irreproaoh 
able  character.  At  the  age  of  25  had  an  epileptic  fit^  which  wai 
followed  by  others  at  somewhat  irregular  intervals ;  not,  however 
impairing  his  mind  perceptibly,  though  depressing  his  spirits 
and  rendering  him  at  times  irritable.  Two  weeks  before  admlB 
sion,  after  several  fits,  became  excited  and  boisterous,  and  at 
tempted  to  kill  his  mother  and  sister.  They  fled  and  closed  a 
door  against  him,  when  he  spent  his  fuiy  upon  the  glass  and 
furniture.  BLe  soon  became  calm,  appreciated  his  condition,  and 
was  willing  to  be  confined  in  an  asylum.  Remained  tmder  treat- 
ment for  a  time,  and  returned  home,  but  the  recurrence  of  a 
violent  disposition  towards  his  family  induced  him  to  request  hie 
sequestration.  Subsequently  be  became  demented,  and  died  at 
the  close  of  a  series  of  epileptic  convulsions. 

While  in  the  Asylum,  was  once  in  the  medical  office,  executing 
a  receipt  for  rent  paid  by  a  tenant,  when  he  suddenly  seized  a 
weapon,  sprang  across  the  table,  and  attacked  the  physician, 
under  the  hallucination  that  he  was  a  man  who  had  once 
defrauded  him,  and  was  present  to  induce  him  to  yield  up  somi 
claim  to  property.  He  subsequently  stated  that  he  seemed 
to  see  the  man  distinctly,  and  that  he  heard  him  speak,  and  mak< 
the  request.     The  physician  had  not  spoken. 

Case  VIL— C,  admitted  March,  1851.  Was  an  uneducated: 
vicious,  intemperate  man,  of  decided  hereditary  taint  One  day 
while  disputing  with  his  father  about  some  trifling  matter,  e&< 
deavoured  to  kill  him  with  a  spade.  Jury  found  him  guilty  (A 
an  assault  with  intent  to  kill,  but  subsequently  he  was  sent  tc 
Asylum.  Was  labouring  under  dementia,  and  died  in  the  instL 
tution  in.  1867. 
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CAfB  Vni.— T.,  admitted  April,  1851.     Wife  of  labourer, 
seoond  hosband,  member  of  church,  good  habits,  common  educa- 
tion, mother  of  three  children.     After  birth  of  last  child  general 
health  impaired  and  mind  somewhat  disturbed.     Partially  re- 
covered ;  nursed  her  child  sixteen  months ;  was  passionately  at- 
tached to  it ;  attempted  to  wean  it,  and  in  a  few  days  was  seized 
with  acute  mania ;  became  violent  toward  husband,  and  abusive  of 
her  child.  Tried  to  drown  her  second  child ;  subsequently  stripped 
it  and  put  it  under  the  hot  stove,  and  took  the  eldest  into  the 
garden  and  attempted  to  smother  it  by  pressing  its  face  into  the 
groand.     Was  furious  on  the  way  to  Asylum,  and  attempted  to 
jnmp  from  steamboat  into  the  lake.     Recovered,  and  was  dis- 
charged in  1852.     Retained  a  dreamy  recollection  of  her  con- 
duct 

Case  IX. — H.,  admitted  November,  1852.  An  educated 
woman,  and  mother  of  a  large  family.  Was  of  an  amiable  and 
gentle  diraosition,  but  sank  into  melancholia  at  the  climacteric 
period.  There  a  strong  hereditary  taint,  in  her  family.  One 
night  she  requested  to  3eep  at  the  front  of  the  bed,  which  was 
permitted.  On  retiring,  she  drew  a  small  stand  to  the  bedside, 
and  when  she  supposed  her  husband  asleep,  cautiously  took  a 
nzor,  which  she  had  concealed  in  a  drawer  of  the  stand,  and 
<^w  it  across  his  throat  He,  however,  had  not  been  asleep^ 
«id  resisted.  She  then  cut  her  own  throat.  She  never  spoke 
•fterwards,  but  continued  very  suicidal  to  the  day  of  her  death, 
which  occurred  about  six  months  afterwards. 

C^E  X. — M.,  admitted  June,  1852.  Male,  aged  30,  a  labourer^ 
of  intemperate  parentage.  Was  a  bad  man  and  a  drunkard,  but 
generally  provided  well  for  his  family,  and  lived  peaceably  with 
^^^  Had  complained  for  six  or  eight  months  of  general  indis- 
position ;  was  subject  to  gastric  disturbance ;  was  depressed  in 
^irits  Mid  wiJceful  at  night  Two  months  before  admission, 
Without  any  apparent  motive,  he  gave  his  wife  a  large  dose  of 
opimn.  Observmg  itseflfect  upon  her,  he  ran  to  a  neighbour,  told 
Jj^that  he  had  poisoned  his  wife,  and  insisted  upon  being  killed. 
^  hig  neighbour's  refusing  to  comply  with  this  request,  he 
^i*^  a  razor  and  cut  his  throat.  His  wife  was  restored.  He 
^  brought  to  the  Asylum,  gradually  sank  into  profound  de- 
nientiaj  and  died.  Always  spoke  of  his  family  with  much  affiso- 
*»on  and  interest 

Oasi  XI. — D.,  admitted  September,  1852.  Female,  aged  52, 
yfe  of  a  farmer,  common  education,  religious,  good  habits,  here- 
^*^ty,  mother  insane  for  many  years,  and  other  members  of 
eternal  branch.  Late  in  life  married  a  widower  with  several 
P^*^^up  children.  Had  occasional  domestic  troublea  At 
^^'^^^^aciezic  period  becane  depressed  in  spirits,  with  impaired 
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general  health ;  sank  into  a  state  of  melancholy.  Thought  he 
husband  desired  to  get  rid  of  her.  Secluded  herself  much  of  th 
time,  and  frequently  laid  awake  during  the  night.  One  momin 
followed  her  husband  into  the  wood-house,  seized  an  axe,  struc 
him  on  the  head  and  felled  him.  Subsequently  inflicted  num< 
rous  severe  blows  about  his  head  and  face,  cutting  him  horribl; 
She  then  gave  herself  up  and  requested  to  be  punished.  Sai 
she  had  done  an  act  against  the  law,  but  had  done  no  wrong 
that  her  husband  was  in  league  with  the  devil,  and  had  sold  h< 
to  him  ;  that  on  several  occasions  in  the  night  she  had  observe 
them  talking  together,  and  that  the  night  preceding  the  momin 
of  the  deed,  the  devil  had  made  a  large  fire  in  the  centre  of  tl 
room  and  kept  it  burning  a  long  time,  waiting  for  her  to  go  1 
sleep  ;  that  during  this  time  her  husband  pretended  to  be  aslee 
but  at  the  same  time  she  heard  his  spirit  talking  and  laughii 
with  the  devil  and  arranging  her  destruction. 

This  woman  rapidly  demented,  but  retained  her  delusion 
She  was  subsequently  removed  by  her  family,  and  become  pp 
foundly  demented. 

Case  XII. — S.,  a  male,  aged  26,  a  farmer's  son,  was  admittc 
to  the  Asylum  in  December,  1852.  There  was  no  inherited  di 
position  to  insanity.  At  the  age  of  eighteen  had  an  attack  • 
mania,  from  which  it  appears  he  recovered  but  partially,  y 
went  to  school  for  two  years,  when  he  had  a  recurrence  of  diseafl 
Was  subsequently  subject  to  paroxysms  of  mania,  to  the  time  ( 
admission  above  mentioned.  During  one  of  his  paroxysms  1 
attacked  his  father  with  an  axe,  and  the  same  day  set  fire  to  h 
father's  bam.  On  admission,  was  labouring  under  dementia- 
was  silent,  easily  controlled,  never  spoke  of  his  family^  when  h 
father  or  mother  visited  him  usually  answered  questions,  h 
took  no  interest  Never  would  disclose  the  reasons  for  his  violei 
conduct.  Worked  steadily,  and  gradually  became  more  as 
more  demented,  and  died  in  1867. 

CaseXIIL— G.,  admitted  April,  1863.  Male,  aged  83; 
man  of  good  habits ;  father  was  insane.  Began  to  ^k  of  h 
troubles,  and  accused  his  brother  and  sister-in-law,  with  whoi 
he  lived,  of  being  their  cause.  Under  this  delusion  made  a  mu 
derous  assault  upon  them  with  an  axe.  Was  brought  to  the  ii 
Btitution  slightly  demented,  and  after  a  short  time  was  removec 
but  his  feelings  towards  his  brother  and  sister-in-law  at  om 
retumed,  and  he  was  brought  back.  As  his  disease  progresse 
the  homicidal  tendency  disappeared. 

Case  XIV.— F.,  admitted  September,  1853.  Male,  aged  4i 
was  an  eccentric,  morose  man,  and  occupied,  entirely  alone,  8 
isolated  farm-house.  Began  first  to  shoot  at  every  one  wl 
passed  his  house.    Blocked  up  the  road,  which  happened  to  I 
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an  unfrequented  one.  Thought  that  mankind  wished  to  deprive 
him  of  his  little  farm.  He  wovnded  no  one  fatally.  Is  in  the 
Asylum,  and  retains  the  same  delusions     Is  quite  demented. 

Case  XV,— G.,  admitted  November,  1853.  Male,  aged  27, 
German,  member  of  Lutheran  Church,  of  good  education,  a  mu- 
siciau  bv  profession ;  was  married  to  a  lady  of  great  personal 
beauty,  his  superior  physically,  and  to  whom  he  had  been  long 
and  tenderly  attached.  Some  months  after  marriage  he  made 
an  attempt  to  push  her  into  the  canal,  and  also  the  river.  After 
several  attempts  of  this  kind,  she  demanded  his  reasons  for  such 
strange  conduct  He  burst  at  once  into  a  paroxysm  of  weeping, 
mingled  with  the  fondest  expressions  of  endearment,  and  an  ob- 
scure reference  to  the  bliss  of  heaven.  She  concluded  that 
he  was  becoming  insane,  and  that,  under  some  delusion,  he 
desired  to  kill  her,  and  afterwards  take  his  own  life.  Wishing 
to  avoid  the  shame  and  despair  of  such  an  exposure,  she  cou- 
rageously determined  to  keep  the  secret,  and  rely  upon  her  own 
strength  and  presence  of  mind  to  prevent  the  accomplishment  of 
his  purpose.  He  was  paler  than  usual,  and  suffered  from  head- 
&<^e,  but  was  able  to  discharge  his  accustomed  duties.  He  con- 
tinued his  attempts,  his  wife  searching  him  every  night,  often 
finding  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  razor,  or  a  carving-knife,  then  lock- 
ing the  door  and  securing  the  key.  It  occurred  to  her  that  tra- 
^dling  might  benefit  him,  and  they  accordingly  started  to  visit 
some  friends  at  the  West  On  board  the  steamboat,  crossing 
lAe  Erie,  he  was  most  persistent  in  his  efforts  to  induce  her  to 
^k  with  him  on  the  upper  deck,  and  did  not  cease  begging  to 
l^ve  her  do  so  until  midnight,  and  then  cried  himself  to  sleep. 
Having  nothing  to  do,  his  attempts  only  increased  in  frequency. 
They  retired  one  night,  after  a  most  careful  search,  as  usual ; 
^keu  about  half  asleep,  she  was  aroused  by  feeling  the  edge  of  a 
'^wr  drawn  across  her  throat  By  combining  great  presence  of 
nund  with  all  the  strength  she  could  summon,  she  escaped  with 
*n  extensive  but  fortunately  superficial  wound ;  and,  to  use  her 
^  language,  "  thinking  it  about  time,"  she  brought  him  to  the 
%lutn.  There,  one  of  his  first  acts  was  to  concesd  a  razor.  His 
^kaease  was  incomplete  dementia.     He  soon  recovered,  and  sub- 

Sueptly  acknowledged  that  his  sole  and  engrossing  aim  was  to 
i  his  wife,  and  then  himself,  to  secure  the  mutual  enjoyment 
^heavenly  bliss ;  thinking,  as  he  expressed  it,  with  eyes  dancing 
jnth  delight,  "  if  we  were  so  happy,  happy  here,  what  would  it 
^  in  heaven  !"  His  object  in  concealing  the  razor  was  to  cut 
J?  life's  throat  the  first  time  she  should  be  permitted  to  visit 
^  and  then  his  own. 

Cask  XVL— N.,  admitted  November,  1853.  A  cleiigyman, 
^^  29,  of  studious  habits.     From  long-continued  mental  appli- 
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cation,  as  well  as  from  confinement  to  an  ill-aelected  and  acfoatj 
diet,  a  freak  of  bis  eccentric  mental  constitution,  began  to  ex- 
perience a  gradual  impairment  of  bis  physical  bealtb,  and  to 
entertain  dialusions  of  tbe  nature  of  suspicions  relating  to  bis 
clerical  duties  and  bis  bretbren.  Attended  a  meeting  of  tbe 
synod,  and  on  bis  return  bis  friends  noticed  bim  to  be  labouring 
under  considerable  mental  disturbance.  Declared  tbat  on  acr 
count  of  bis  youtb  be  was  tbe  object  of  distrust  Suspected  his 
neighbours  desired  tbe  separation  of  bis  wife  from  himself^  and 
that  they  were  endeavourmg  to  poison  his  fiamily.  During  his 
resdence  in  the  Asylum  the  delusions  connected  with  those  with 
whom  he  was  associated  led  to  frequent  outbursts  of  violence  and 
rage.  Health  gradually  improved,  and  bis  mental  condition  so 
altered  that  bis  wife  and  friends  removed  him.  Soon  manifested 
evidence  of  a  return  of  his  mental  disease.  Began  to  threaten 
his  wife  and  family,  and  they  left  him  through  fear,  and  he 
remained  with  his  mother.  Without  assigning  a  motive^  he 
procured  a  knife  and  attempted  to  kill  her.  Was  arrested,  and 
after  a  brief  confinement  in  jail  was  again  removed  to  Asylum  at 
Utica,  where  he  remains,  his  condition  unimproved. 

Case  XVU. — ^T.,  admitted  December,  1853.  A  young  man, 
aged  25,  of  good  habits  and  gentle  disposition ;  lived  with  hia 
widowed  mother,  to  whom  be  was  tenderly  attached.  He  had 
at  one  time  an  attack  of  mental  disease,  had  recovered,  and 
remained  well  for  many  years.  He  seemed  a  little  restlefls ;  left 
home,  and  after  several  days^  absence  returned  with  a  gun,  whidl 
he  deliberately  loaded,  and  attempted  to  discharge  at  bis  mother 
The  cap  missed,  at  which  he  became  so  enraged  that  be  broke 
the  gun  into  fragments.  Was  seciured  and  placed  in  jail.  His 
conduct  was  variable ;  he  was  at  times  noisy  and  excitable,  afber 
which  be  would  become  quiet;  was  filthy  in  bis  habits,  and 
refused  to  walk,  talk,  or  eat.  Made  several  attacks  upon  hia 
attendants.  While  under  observation  in  the  Asylum  he  con- 
tinued much  in  the  same  condition  as  is  described  above.  After 
a  residence  of  two  years,  during  which  time  he  had  not  been 
known  to  converse  or  express  any  wish,  requested  permission  to 
write  to  his  mother.  The  letter  which  was  written  was  boih 
appropriate  and  affectionate.  From  this  time  his  improvemmii 
was  gradual,  and  he  was  discharged  after  a  residence  of  tbnfr 
years.  The  delusions  this  patient  bad  so  long  entertained  weM 
never  unfolded. 

Case  XYUL — ^B.,  admitted  June,  1854.  A  merchant,  sgeA 
68,  married,  of  good  education,  but  of  intemperate  habits.  Began* 
to  manifest  evidences  of  insanity  six  years  prior  to  admisrion  to 
the  Asylum.  Hereditary  predisposition  to  mental  disease  existed 
in  the  paternal  branch  of  the  family.    The  early  indicatioiis  a£ 
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the  duease  were  found  in  his  TestlesanesB,  md  peevishness  of 
manDO';  diq)osition  to  engage  in  lawHsnits;  mifimanagement  of 
his  bnsinesB,  vesnlting  in  its  derangement  and  in  great  pecuniary 
losses ;  and  in  his  suspicions  of  those  about  him.  Under  the 
delusion  that  he  was  about  to  be  robbed,  he  procured  arms, 
and  on  dight  provocation  discharged  his  pistoh,  which  he  at 
first  loaded  with  powder,  then  with  paper  balls,  and  eventually 
with  shot,  at  passers-by.  On  being  arrested  and  searched,  two 
nrolven,  heavily  charged,  were  found  upon  his  person.  Had 
always  enjoyed  an  excellent  reputation,  but  had  gradually  be- 
come passionate,  and  acquired  exalted  ideas  of  property.  When 
it  was  first  proposed  to  him  to  go  to  an  asylum,  he  declared  he 
would  commit  suicide,  but  afterwards  went  without  difficulty  and 
willingly  After  admission  became  gradually  quiet  and  easily 
controlled,  and,  after  four  months'  residence,  returned  to  his 
family. 
.Case  XIX — C.,  admitted  September,  1854.  A  farmer,  aged 
56,  of  limited  education,  intemperate  in  his  habits,  as  well  as 
eccentric  and  passionate.  Oave  indications  of  insanity  two  years 
prior  to  admission.  On  several  occasions  attacked  his  neighbours 
without  provocation.  Steps  were  taken  to  place  him  in  an 
asylum,  but  ha  made  his  escape.  Returned  after  an  interval,  and 
oontinued  quiet  till  about  one  week  before  his  reception,  when 
be  attacked  a  neighbour  with  a  dub,  injuring  him  severely. 
Subsequently  attempted  to  shoot  his  wife.  She  escaped  by 
naming  away.  He  laboured  under  the  suspicion  that  plots 
existed  against  his  life  and  property.  Since  his  admission  into  the 
Asylum  has  had  an  apoplectic  seizure.  He  rarely  speaks  to  any 
<^e,  but  is  disposed  to  seclude  himself,  and  devotes  the  greater 
pcrtion  of  his  time  to  reading.  He  is  regarded  as  a  dangerous 
man. 

Casb  XX. — L.,  admitted  October,  1855.  A  farmer,  who  had 
^  known  as  an  intemperate,  violent,  and  dangerous  man  for 
fifteen  yean,  during  the  greater  portion  of  which  time  he  had 
^pported  himself  and  accumulated  a  small  property  by  his  in- 
^^^,  Began  to  manifest  indications  of  insanity  about  four 
Months  prior  to  admission.  His  violent  conduct  was  such  as  to 
excite  the  apprehension  of  persons  having  occasion  to  pass  his 
bouse,  as  well  as  his  neighbours,  whom  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
^^tening  with  violence.  On  several  occasions  fired  at  persons 
wbo  passea  near  his  house,  under  the  delusion  that  he  was  to  be 
T^M^ed  and  robbed  of  his  money,  and  an  invention  for  exhibit- 
^  a  perpetual  motion,  which  he  supposed  he  had  perfected.  An 
j'^cer,  with  tiie  assistance  of  a  number  of  persons,  went  to  the 
b®^  for  the  purpose  of  arresting  him.  It  had  been  barricaded, 
^  a  defence  prepared  with  loaded  pistols  and  guns,  a  hand- 
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spike,  clubs,  a  basket  of  stones,  an  axe,  and  a  large  pot  of  b 
water.  He  yielded  after  a  desperate  resistance.  Was  ooi 
for  nine  months,  gradually  overcoming  his  delusions,  wh( 
friends  and  neighbours  removed  him. 

Case  XXL— W.,  admitted  August,  1865.  Aged  42,  mot 
several  children,  of  liberal  education,  member  of  church, 
habits,  strong  hereditary  predisposition  to  insanity  in  fi 
After  birth  of  last  child  was  irritable,  at  times  maniacal, 
tained  unfoimded  suspicions  of  her  husband,  neglected 
domestic  duties,  secluded  herself.  Secreted  a  carving  knif 
in  the  night  attempted  the  life  of  her  husband.  Labouring 
chronic  mania.     Is  still  in  Asylum. 

Case  XXII. — W.,  admitted  December,  1856.  A  carp 
aged  35,  of  intemperate  habits  and  bad  morals.  Gave  evi( 
of  insanity  nine  months  previous  to  this  time.  Insanity 
ditary  on  paternal  side.  Became  violently  insane ;  fired  a 
at  a  young  man  in  the  street,  and  subsequently  shot  at  tw< 
riding  in  a  buggy,  and  made  other  homicidal  attempts, 
arrested  had  a  heavily  loaded  pistol,  a  hand-saw,  and  a 
square  in  his  bed  with  him,  with  which  he  made  a  des 
resistance.  He  entertained  delusions  concerning  his  properl 
the  chastity  of  his  wife.     Returned  to  his  family  in  July,  1 

Case  XXIIL— W.,  admitted  June,  1866.  Aged  42,  wiJ 
captain  of  one  of  the  Hudson  Biver  boats.  She  was  a  L 
intelligence,  much  respected  for  her  amiability  and  virtue 
for  many  years  a  worthy  and  consistent  member  of  the  i 
church.  She  was  of  healthy  parentage,  though  one  pa 
uncle  and  two  aunts  had  been  insane.  Her  domestic  rel 
had  always  been  very  pleasant 

She  resided  with  her  family  during  the  summer  of  186i 
malarial  district  Her  second  child  was  seized  with  intern 
fever,  and  died  in  August;  her  eldest  son,  to  whom  sb 
passionately  attached,  also  suffered  severely  from  the  diseas 
m  the  following  month  had  a  series  of  convulsions  which  le 
amaurotia  The  entire  winter  was  spent  in  the  most  devote 
assiduous  attention  to  this  child,  under  the  hope,  held  out 
physician,  that  his  sight  would  return  to  him  when  h 
recovered  his  usual  health.  After  months  of  care  and  ws 
nursing  he  eventually  regained  his  previous  flesh  and  str 
but  was  stiU  unable  to  see. 

On  the  opening  of  navigation,  she  left  home  with  I 
submit  his  case  to  the  oculists  of  the  city  of  New  York, 
dently  believing  that  their  great  experience  and  superio 
would  restore  his  sight  They,  however,  pronounced  him 
lessly  blind.  She  returned  home  overwhelmed  with  grie^ 
that  she  had  loved  her  children  too  fondly,  and  in  her  engi 
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affection  for  them  had  neglected  her  duty  to  her  Qod,  who,  to 
panish  her  idolatry,  had  taken  one  away  from  her,  and  smitten 
the  other  with  blindness.  In  her  sorrow  she  sought  the  advice 
and  counsel  of  her  pastor,  presented  to  him  her  view  of  the  afflic- 
tion, and  suggested  fasting  and  prayer,  to  which  she  understood 
him  to  assent.  She  accordingly  fasted  for  three  days,  spending 
most  of  the  time  in  meditation  in  her  own  room,  in  reading  the 
Scriptures,  and  prayer.  She  was  more  cheerful  on  the  evening 
of  the  third  day,  but  passed  a  restless  night,  and  on  the  following 
morning  was  more  uneasy,  felt  feverish,  and,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  neighbour,  who  called  upon  her,  seemed  to  talk  more  than 
usual,  and  in  a  hurried,  excited  manner.  During  the  remainder 
of  the  week  she  was  as  cheerful  and  composed  as  she  had  been 
at  any  time  for  some  weeks  previously,  though  feeling  faint  from 
her  prolonged  abstinenca  On  the  morning  of  the  following 
Sabl^th  she  attended  church  and  listened  to  a  sermon,  the  theme 
of  which  was  the  sacrifice  of  Isaac  by  Abraham,  and  returned 
home  greatly  excited.  At  evening  service,  as  was  occasionally 
the  custom  for  females  in  her  church,  she  arose,  spoke  of  her 
afflictions,  Uie  light  in  which  she  regarded  them,  &c.  Becoming 
somewhat  excited,  and  weeping  violently  and  hysterically,  she 
was  advised  to  return  home,  and  did  so,  with  one  of  her  friends, 
her  husband  at  this  time  being  absent  in  command  of  his  vesseL 
She  could  not  distinctly  recall  the  state  of  her  feelings,  nor  how 
Ae  rested  during  this  night.  On  the  following  morning  she  was 
detected  approaching  her  children's  bed  with  a  large  carving- 
biife  in  her  hand.  She  was  greatly  agitated,  but  at  once 
admowledged  her  intention  of  sacrificing  her  children,  in  order 
to  show  her  submission  to  Divine  will,  as  Abraham  had.  Her 
^nds  explained  to  her  the  manifest  insanity  of  such  an  idea, 
ttd  she  came  to  the  institution  voluntarily.  She  was  pale  and 
i^^ous,  trembling  whenever  addressed ;  but  under  the  use  of 
tooicg  and  laxatives  rapidly  recovered,  and  soon  returned  to  her 
femily. 

Cask  XXIV.— W.,  admitted  August,  1866.  Male,  aged  35, 
of  temperate  habits,  and  a  professor  of  religion.  Having  pur- 
chased a  farm,  found  himself  embarrassed  in  meeting  his  pecu- 
*^  obligations,  and  applied  himself  very  closely  to  work. 
About  two  months  previous  to  his  admission  his  wife  noticed  his 
^ons  to  be  unusual,  and  that  he  worked  and  slept  irregularly. 
Iji  this  state  he  undertook  the  care  of  a  sick  person,  which  im- 
P^ed  his  physical  strength.  Two  weeks  prior  to  admission  he 
^^  one  01  his  children  and  a  dog,  and  proceeded  to  the  woods, 
^here  he  hung  and  quartered  the  dog.  Intended  to  proceed  in 
l^^.same  manner  with  the  child,  but,  under  the  impression  that 
^  had  brought  the  wrong  one  with  him,  returned  to  his  house 
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for  oaother,  deliberately  teUiog  what  he  had  done  and  intends 
to  do.  His  wife  secured  the  children,  and  he  was  placed  i 
security  till  his  removal  to  the  Asylum  could  be  eiSected.  Tli 
delusion  imder  which  he  laboured  was,  that  he  was  directed  h 
God  to  ejdiibit  a  proof  of  his  religious  devotion.  He  remaine 
under  treatment  seven  months,  and  was  discharged  in  his  usot 
health. 

Case  XXV.— S.,  admitted  April,  1857.  Male,  aged  8! 
farmer,  member  of  the  Methodist  church,  industrious  in  habit 
and  of  good  morals.  Showed  indications  of  mental  disease  on 
year  prior  to  admission.  There  exists  hereditary  preditfposLtioi 
Nine  months  prior  to  reception  began  to  n^lect  his  farm  an 
funily.  The  greater  portion  of  the  time  sat  in  the  house  an 
read  the  Bible,  seldom  conversing  with  any  one,  and  objected  i 
his  food  for  days  together.  Burned  candles  during  three  successii 
days  and  nighta  At  about  two  o'clock  one  morning  he  left  h 
wife  asleep,  as  he  supposed,  and  went  to  his  bam,  killed  a  heife 
and  drew  it  into  a  field.  He  then  returned  to  his  wife's  chambc 
and,  after  satisfying  himself  that  she  and  the  children  were  aslee| 
fastened  the  doors  and  left  the  house.  From  the  house  he  w« 
to  the  bam,  and  slaughtered  a  number  of  sheep,  and  agai 
returned  to  the  house,  with  au  axe,  >vith  the  intention,  afterwan 
avowed,  of  killing  his  entire  family.  In  the  meantime  his  wil 
had  been  observing  his  movements,  and  had  fled  to  a  neighboiu 
house.  He  submitted  quietly  to  be  taken  to  the  county  reoq 
tacle  for  lunatica  When  his  wife  visited  him,  several  daj 
afterwards,  he  made  a  violent  efifort  to  attack  her.  He  refoie 
food,  but  usually  managed  to  secrete  a  portion  of  that  broQg^ 
to  him,  and  partook  of  it  unobserved.  For  a  period  of  tbn 
months  after  his  admission  to  the  Asylum  he  maintained  a  na 
form  silence.  He  is  now  improving,  and  writes  affiectionatol 
to  his  family.  He  has  never  disclos^  the  delusions  under  whic 
he  has  been  labouring. 

III.  Miscellaneous  cases,  ULustraiimg  certain  povnis  hawing 
hearing  upon  ike  subject  v/ixder  cons'ideraiion. 

Case  I. — S.,  admitted  August,  1854.  A  farmer,  aged  & 
married,  three  children,  a  member  of  Baptist  church,  a^em' 
education,  of  good  habits,  in  good  circumstances,  an  honesty  ii 
dustrious  man,  exceedingly  kind  in  his  family,  and  gen^»ll 
respected.  His  maternal  grandmother  and  grand-aunt  and  tm 
maternal  uncles  were  insane.  His  great-grandJEather,  gram 
mother,  and  an  uncle  committed  suicide,  and  another  unde  a 
tempted  it  This  man  has  always  had  a  rather  delicate  consti^ 
tion,  though  he  has  rarely  been  sick  beyond  an  occasioiial  aJkiac 
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of  dyroepBia.  Is  generally  quiet  and  reaerved,  though  not 
nnscml  in  his  habit&  Previous  to  admission,  laboured  beyond 
his  strength,  and  began  to  feel  depressed.  Thought  his  family 
would  oome  to  want,  and  that  everything  was  going  to  destruc- 
tion. Still,  however,  attended  to  his  business  affiiirs.  Four 
weeks  before  admission  he  suddenly  left  his  house.  His  wife 
followed  and  he  returned.  Four  days  afterward  he  was  missed, 
and,  after  several  hours'  search,  was  found  in  a  wood,  near  the 
house,  lying  upon  the  ground,  and  insensible  from  loss  of  blood. 
He  had  made  several  incisions  in  his  neck,  and  opened  a  vein  in 
his  arm.  When  revived,  he  would  give  no  account  of  himself, 
hut  soon  afterward  told  his  wife,  while  watching  him  at  night, 
to  send  him  to  the  Asylum,  or  he  might  do  her  some  injury.  He 
insisted  upon  this,  and  was  brought  to  the  institution. 

At  this  period  he  discovered  no  delusions,  but  at  times  was 
possessed  with  a  strong  desire  to  kill  his  fanuly  and  himself.  He 
fdt  the  approach  of  these  paroxysms,  and  informed  those  about 
him  of  the  fact.  At  these  times  he  was  usually  sedate  and 
seeretive,  with  flushed  face,  eyes  sparkling,  pleasant  and  bland 
in  manner,  bowels  constipated,  pulse  somewhat  accelerated,  skin 
natoral,  urine  scanty,  appetite  good. 

These  paroxysms  usually  continued  three  or  four  days.  At 
fint  they  occurred  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  weeks,  and  as  he 
improved  in  general  health  became  less  frequent,  and  in  five 
months  difliq)peared.  He  remained  in  the  institution  ten  months, 
and  left  in  excellent  health  of  mind  as  well  as  body. 

After  leoovery  the  man  gave  the  following  account  of  himself. 
^^  several  weeks  preceding  the  attempt  at  self-destruction  he 
^omnressed,  had  pain  in  his  head,  and  at  times  confusion  of 
^^tfluglit  Things  about  him  began  to  appear  gloomy,  and  at 
loigth  he  became  very  melancholy.  He  remembered  the  con- 
^  of  his  ancestors,  and  determined  not  to  entertain  the  idea 
of  the  act  which  had  terminated  their  existence.  He  had  never 
^km  to  his  wife  of  his  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  but 
had  thought  of  this  in  the  education  of  his  children.  One  day, 
^e  waUdng  with  his  children  in  the  orchard,  he  suddenly  had 
^  sense  of  fEratness  and  giddiness,  and  sat  down.  He  also  felt 
^throbbmgin  his  head.  At  the  time  he  had  no  thought  of 
^cide,  but  determined  to  go  into  the  house  and  tell  his  wife  of 
hisQtuiBtion  and  feelings.  He  did  not  find  her,  and  while  alone 
l^oocarred  to  him  that  he  ought  to  kill  himself.  Going  where 
^  iBzors  were  kept,  he  took  one,  but  immediately  put  it  back, 
^eiennined  to  resist,  and  ran  out  of  the  house  to  the  place  where 
?®  was  found.  There  he  was  so  overcome  with  the  thought  that 
^^  his  duty  to  kill  himself  that  he  yielded.  After  his  recovery 
from  the  eflfects  of  this  attempt,  the  impression  that  he  ought  to 
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take  the  lives  of  his  wife  and  children  and  himself  became  al 
times  so  strong  that  he  feared  he  should  do  it,  and  requested  to 
be  taken  to  the  Asylum. 

After  several  months  his  wife  visited  him,  and  was  anxious  tfl 
take  him  home.  He  was,  however,  unwilling  to  go,  as  he  did  noH 
feel  entirely  natural  at  times,  and  feared  that  his  return  migU 
again  develop  the  dreadful  propensity.  At  the  end  of  ten  monthi 
from  his  admission  his  wife  ^gain  visited  him,  and  after  remain- 
ing in  the  city  three  days,  he  seeing  her  daily,  and  experiencing 
no  unnatural  feelings  toward  her,  he  returned  home,  where  he  hai 
since  continued  well  and  happy. 

Case  II. — S.,  admitted  July,  1856.  Aged  51,  married,  a  phy- 
sician, member  of  Baptist  church,  and  of  good  moral  habita 
Mother  was  hysterical.  Sister  has  long  been  and  is  now  insana 
When  young  was  addicted  to  self-abuse.  Always  somewhat 
hypochondriacal.  In  1849  had  an  attack  of  cholera,  which  left 
him  with  permanently  impaired  health.  At  four  different  timee^ 
while  suffering  from  indigestion,  felt  impelled  to  kill  his  children. 
To  relieve  his  sufferings  he  was  accustomed  to  abstain  from  food, 
and  on  some  occasions  fasted  from  one  to  sixteen  days,  taking 
only  a  little  at  long  intervals.  At  such  times  he  was  in  greai 
mental  agony. 

About  seven  months  before  admission,  and  during  a  period  ol 
abstinence,  he  was  retrospecting  his  life,  and  recalled  the  follow- 
ing trifling  incident.  In  youth  be  once,  with  others,  in  jest^  threw 
an  apple  paring  over  his  head,  which  in  falling  was,  by  popular 
impression,  supposed  to  form  the  letter  of  the  alphabet  coDft- 
mencing  the  name  of  his  future  wife.  He  now  remembered  that 
this  letter  was  not  the  initial  of  his  wife,  and  therefore  he  had 
married  the  wrong  person.  He  immediately  resolved  to  kill  fail 
wife,  and  the  impression  increased  that  it  was  his  duty ;  ^*  somia- 
thing  seemed  to  say,  ICill  her,  kill  her,''  and  he  began  to  fear  he 
should.  He  appreciated  the  nature  of  the  crime,  and  felt  tfaal 
it  was  in  opposition  to  all  the  convictions  of  his  life ;  yet  ii 
seemed  his  duty.  In  great  distress  he  communicated  his  fears  tc 
his  family,  and  eventually  left  home  and  remained  away  &im 
montha  After  his  return  the  same  unhappy  impressions  cani^ 
upon  him  with  increased  force.  He  feared  he  should  destroy 
his  whole  family,  and  requested  his  son  to  chain  him  at  nighl 
His  son  complied  with  his  request,  and  he  felt  more  comfortaUe 
In  a  few  days  he  urged  his  son  to  keep  him  constantly  chained 
or  he  would  certainly  kill  his  family,  and  then  destroy  himself 
He  considered  himself  a  lost  man,  and  given  over  to  the  wois^ 
passion&  For  ten  days  before  reception  was  constantly  chained^ 
except  while  taking  his  meals,  and  seemed  at  times  in  great  agooj 
when  considering  his  condition. 
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One  afternooiiy  while  walking  through  the  room,  told  his  son 
his  conscienee  was  gone,  and  he  would  now  kill  his  wife  and 
daughter;  but  refused  to  disclose  the  proposed  meana  The 
same  afternoon  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  cut  his  throat 
FaroiysDis  of  excitement  occurred  at  irregular  intervals. 

His  domestic  relations  had  always  been  pleasant,  and  he  still 
has  the  most  kindly  feelings  towards  his  family.  When  asked  if 
he  did  not  desire  to  get  well,  replied,  "  If  I  should  get  well,  it 
would  only  be  on  the  condition  that  I  then  return  and  murder 
myfemily,  and  cut  my  omhi  throat  Now  I  dare  not  kill  myself, 
Imose  I  am  commanded  first  to  kill  my  family.''  He  complains 
of  various  peculiar  sensations — as  though  the  back  of  his  head 
was  pressed,  and  of  pain  running  up  his  back  and  into  the  base 
of  the  brain,  and  then  spreading  out  in  every  direction,  some- 
times as  though  fire  was  flashing  through  his  brain.  Form  of 
disease,  dementia,  which  increases.  Still  retains  the  idea  that  he 
must  loll  his  family, 

Case  IIL — L.,  admitted  November,  1855.  Male,  aged  58, 
married,  a  farmer,  well  educated,  member  of  church,  and  of 
pfod  moral  habits.  Received  an  injury  to  the  spine,  which 
affected  his  general  health.  Be^an  to  entertain  suspicions  of 
those  about  him.  Thought  that  (Anders  calculated  to  injure  him 
were  being  circulated ;  that  people  pursued  him,  and  often 
declared  he  heard  voices  near  him.  Became  much  excited,  and 
>6cured  his  house  against  robberies,  which  he  constantly  antici- 
P^  would  be  undertaken.  These  unhappy  feelings  continued 
^til  he  at  length  contemplated  suicide  as  an  escape.  It  then 
<K)CQrred  to  him  that  if  he  did  this  his  wife  would  be  left  to 
^*^tj  and  outrage.  He  therefore  determined  to  kill  her  first. 
^  idea  became  so  pressing  that^  fearing  he  could  not  resist  it, 
^  oommunicated  his  apprehensions  to  a  labouring  man,  and 
fi&plojred  him  to  sleep  in  a  room  communicating  with  his  own, 
^J^structing  him  to  enter  if  he  should  hear  any  struggle,  and  pre- 
^t  the  commission  of  crime.  This  watchfulness  over  himself 
1^^  continued  for  a  long  time,  against  the  remonstrances  of  his 
*ife,  who  knew  nothing  of  his  murderous  feelings,  and  to  whom 
he  declined  giving  reasons  for  his  conduct.  He  requested  to  be 
l^^ht  to  the  asylum,  where  he  subsequently  declared  the 
^^m   for     this    and    other    acts    incomprehensible    to    his 


While  in  the  institution  he  manifested  at  times  extreme  mental 
^tess,  accompanied  by  a  disposition  to  homicide,  as  well  as 
ftidde.  Tlie  former  was  incited  by  his  delusions,  which  were 
intimately  associated  with  those  about  him.  During  his  treat- 
^t,  for  a  period  of  five  months,  the  violence  of  his  disease 
Padually  abated,  and  he  returned  to  his  family,  resuming  the 
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entire  management  of  his  affairs^  which  he  continueB  to  tl 

present  time. 

ANALYSIS  OF  FIFTY-TWO  CASES   OF   INSANITY  MABKED  BY  A 
DISPOSITION  TO  HOMICIDE. 

Se4C, — Of  those  who  committed  the  act,  nineteen  were  mal< 
and  five  females ;  of  those  who  made  unsuccessful  attempt 
twenty  were  males  and  five  females. 

Habits, — Of  the  entire  number  (fifty-two),  twenty-three  wei 
intemperate,  or  vicious,  bad  men,  and  twenty-nine  were  of  unei 
ceptionable  character  and  habita 

Hereditary  Predisposition. — In  twenty-one  of  the  fifty-tiw 
cases  there  existed  a  marked  hereditary  predisposition,  in  niu 
no  such  predisposition  existed,  and  in  twenty-two  no  facts  touct 
ing  this  point  were  ascertained. 

Mental  Disease. — The  form  of  mental  disease  was  acut«  mad 
in  fourteen  cases,  sub-acute  mania  in  three,  paroxysmal  mania  i 
two,  chronic  mania  in  four,  dementia  in  twenty-four,  melancholi 
in  four,  mania  k  potu  in  one.  Four  of  the  cases  of  mania  an< 
one  of  dementia  were  accompanied  by  epilepsy. 

Time. — Twenty-two  of  the  twenty-foiur  homicides  were  com 
mitted  in  the  daytime,  the  remaining  two  in  the  early  part  of  tii 
evening.     Of  the  twenty-five  attempts,  twenty-one  were  made  i 
the  daytime,  two  in  the  night,  and  two  both  in  the  day  ar 
night 

Object  of  Attack. — A  father  was  the  victim  in  one  case^ 
brother-in-law  in  one,  a  husband  in  one,  wives  in  four,  childi 
in  ten,  a  cousin  in  one,  neighbours  in  four,  neighbours'  child 
in  three,  and  entire  strangers  in  seven  casea     In  nearly  the  sr 
proportion,  the  immediate  relations  of   the  patients  were 
objects  of  attack  in  those  cases  in  which  the  attempt  was 
successful. 

Suicidal  Disposition. — In  ten  of  the  fifty-two  cases  a  sui 
tendency  accompanied  the  disposition  to  homicide. 

Commitmenito  Asylum. — Of  the  twenty-four  homicides,^ 
were  acquitted  by  the  courts  before  which  they  were  arra' 
on  ground  of  insanity,  and  ordered  to  the  asylum  ;    or 
found  guilty,  but  sentence  was  suspended  ;  four  were  sen 
on  preliminary  trial ;  six  without  any  criminal  proceedingr 
two  were  placed  in  the  asylum  by  their  friends. 

Results, — Of  the  twenty-four  patients  who  committed 
cide,  seven  recovered,  eleven  are  unimproved,  two  elop 
four  have  died.    Of  the  twenty-five  patients  who  were  pj 
from   carrying  their  homicidal  purpose  into  executio 
recovered,  thirteen  are  unimproved,  and  four  have  died. 
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Arranging  these  cases  under  Dr.  Bucknill's  very  convenient 
modified  classification  of  Esquirol,*  we  have  the  following 
result : — 

1.  "  Those  wherein  the  crime  has  been  occasioned  by  delusion, 
and  no  reasonable  person  can  doubt  or  object  to  the  irresponsi- 
bility of  the  offender."  In  this  class  we  have  thirty-four  of  the 
fifty-two  case& 

2.  "  Wherein  the  offender,  though  suffering  from  cerebro- 
mental  disease,  has  committed  the  crime  under  the  influence  of 
some  motive  not  of  a  delusive  character/'  In  this  class  we  have 
seven  of  the  fiftjr-two  cases. 

3.  ^'  Where  with  general  symptoms  of  cerebro-mental  disease 
neither  delusion  nor  motive  tor  the  crime  are  discernible."  In 
this  class  we  have  eleven  of  the  fifty-two  cases. 

Homicidal  monomania  is  one  of  those  unhappy  terms  in 
medicine  which,  while  it  aims  to  express  the  character  of  the 
peculiar  cases  intended  to  be  included  under  it,  is  rather  the 
expression  of  a  theory  never  yet  fully  established.  Esquirol,  in 
his  classification,  regards  it  as  a  partial  alienation,  and  divides 
the  cases  generally  into  homicides  committed  or  contemplated 
under  insane  convictions,  the  monomaniac  being  influenced  by 
an  irrational  motive,  and  always  presenting  unequivocal  indica- 
tions of  a  partial  derangement  of  the  understanding  and  feelings; 
and  homicides  committed  or  attempted  under  a  blind,  irresistible 
impulse  to  the  commission  of  murder,  the  monomaniac  displaying 
no  perceptible  disturbance  of  the  understanding  or  feelings,  and 
his  motives  not  acknowledged  or  discoverable. 

Knel  says,  "  There  are  madmen  in  whom  there  is  no  per- 
ceptible aberration  of  the  intellectual  processes,  of  the  percep- 
tions, judging  faculty,  imagination  or  memory,  and  yet  a  per- 
version of  the  manifestations  of  the  will  in  a  blind  impulse  to 
the  commission  of  violence  and  bloodthirsty  rage,  without  any 
asBignable  dominant  idea,  or  any  delusion  of  the  imagination 
which  could  cause  such  a  propensity." 

The  opinions  of  these  distinguished  authorities  on  this  subject 
have  been  entertained  and  reiterated  by  subsequent  writers 
down  to  the  present  time,  although  the  existence  of  the  impulsive 
variety,  not  rally  established  even  in  its  day,  has  been  more  and 
J^ore  doubted,  until  it  has  enrolled  against  it  many  of  the  most 
ahle  writers  on  the  jurisprudence  of  insanity  in  Europe  and 
America,  Among  those  who  either  reject  or  question  the  whole 
theory  of  moral  insanity,  under  which  this  monomania  is  placed, 
^  found  the  names  of  Heinrich,  Leubuscher,  Winslow,  Mayo, 
Bucknill,  and  Wharton. 

*  Bucknill  on  Criminal  Lonapy,  page  100. 
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That  in  insanity  there  is  developed  a  disposition  to  the  extreme 
violence  of  murder,  and  that  this  disposition  is  at  times  irre- 
sistible, no  one  familiar  with  the  insane  will  for  a.  moment  pre- 
tend to  doubt ;  and  from  such  observation  as  cases  have  thus  far 
aflforded,  we  cannot  but  adopt  the  opinion  that  the  morbid  ten- 
dency to  homicide  is  but  one  of  the  many  violent  impulses  of 
the  insane  state — one  among  the  many  manifestations  of  per- 
verted instinct  exhibited  in  the  disease ;  and  that  the  homicidal 
act,  in  irresponsible  persons,  generally,  if  not  always,  has  for  its 
origin  and  development  sucli  motives  or  disturbance  of  feelings 
as  usually  influence  the  insane  to  other  carefully  planned  or 
sudden  acts  of  violence  ;  and  that  a  full  and  reliable  history  of 
cases  of  sudden  or  more  or  less  persistent  homicidal  propensity 
will  reveal  the  fact,  that,  in  all  instcmceSy  anterior  to  any  such 
impulse,  there  existed  for  a  time  physical  disease^  or  at  least 
perceptible  disturbance  of  the  physical  health  and  a  change  in 
the  mental  condition ;  or,  in  other  words,  a  state  of  insanity. 

In  noticing  Esauirol's  classification  of  homicidal  insanity,  Dr. 
Bucknill,  editor  of  the  Asylum  Journal  of  Menial  Science,  one 
of  the  ablest  modem  writers,  and  with  a  large  practical  expe- 
rience of  the  insane,  remarks  : — 

"  The  existence  of  the  third  class,  in  which  the  impulse  is 
sudden  and  unreflected  on,  admits  of  grave  doubt.  The  testimony 
in  favour  of  the  existence  of  such  a  variety  is  very  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  :  and  it  is  improbable  that  cerebro-mental  disease 
can  develop  itself  in  so  rapid  a  manner.  It  is  probable  that  the 
cases  of  insanity  which  have  been  placed  under  this  head  were 
less  recent  and  sudden  than  they  were  supposed  to  be.  The 
earlier  stages  of  diseased  feeling  had  been  imobserved  by  others, 
and  unacknowledged  by  the  patient"* 

On  the  use  of  the  term  "  impulse,"  the  same  author  says : — 
"  It  conveys  the  idea  of  force  communicated  instantaneously,  a 
rapid  motive ;  whereas  the  morbid  desires  under  consideration 
are  not  of  instantaneous  production,  or  of  rapid  growth.  They 
arise  from  a  chronic  disease,  and  are  resisted  up  to  a  certain 
point ;  sometimes  they  are  altogether  and  successfully  resisted ; 
sometimes,  unhappily,  they  prove  too  strong  for  the  power  of  the 
will.  In  order  to  establish  this  form  of  insanity,  the  existence  of 
a  diseased  emotion  must  be  proved.  The  will  itself  is  a  faculty 
so  simple  and  undecomposable  that  it  may  be  doubted  whether 
it  can  ever  lapse  into  a  diseased  condition." 

Mr.  Wharton,  one  of  the  ablest  American  writers,  in  his  recent 
valuable  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  uses  the  following 
language : — 

'"  The  term  monomania,  however,  is  only  admissible  in  so  far 
*  Bucknill  on  Criminal  Lunacy,  page  83. 
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as  it  designates  certain  fixed  objects,  towards  which  the  ravings 
of  the  maniac  are  directed,  and  which  supply  the  apparent 
motives  of  his  actions ;  it  is  not  to  be  sujppoaed  tliat  a  single 
impulse  is  diseased,  while  aU  the  other  functions  of  tJie 
mind  ^retain  their  healthy  action.  While  the  entire  intellect 
enjoys  sound  health,  there  is  nothing  in  which  a  morbid  desire  of 
theft,  murder,  &c,  could  originate  ;  and  such  a  phenomenon  is  a 
psychological  impossibility,  and  the  assumption  of  such  requires 
a  psychological  contradiction.  A  mania  without  delirium,  a 
mania  without  a  morbid  participation  or  disturbance  of  the  per- 
ceptive faculties,  is,  therefore,  out  of  the  question  ;  as  a  desire  to 
injure  or  destroy  is  impossible  without  an  act  of  the  mind  by 
which  this  purpose  is  entertained,  and  as  reason  and  understand- 
ing are  alike  disordered,  whether  they  insinuate  a  wrong  motive 
for  the  morbidly  conceived  purpose  of  the  act,  or  whether  they 
entirely  omit  the  suggestion  of  any  reason  whatever."  Again  : 
"  Where  there  is  no  will,  but  only  a  blind  impulse,  a  pei^versum 
of  the  manifestiUions  of  the  ivill  is  not  to  be  supposed."* 

Esquirols  class,  then  (commonly  designated  as  "impulsive 
homicidal  mania"),  in  consequence  of  its  tendency  to  embrace 
within  his  definition  of  it,  and  therefore  to  shield  from  punish- 
ment, a  great  mass  of  crimes  of  the  most  atrocious  and  appalling 
character,  should,  notwithstanding  the  justly  exalted  reputation 
of  its  author,  be  exposed  to  the  test  of  the  most  convincing  facts 
and  experience  before  it  is  allowed  to  stand,  especially  in  the 
criminal  tribunals,  as  an  authorized  and  distinctive  classification 
of  insanity.  That  such  a  form  of  insanity  has  been  enunciated 
by  Esquirol,  or  by  other  acknowledged  authorities  in  the  pro- 
fession, is  not  in  itself  an  evidence  of  its  real  existence.  Errors, 
ia  medical  science  as  well  as  in  other  sciences,  creep  on  from 
generation  to  generation,  and  even  become  fortified  by  time  and 
tradition,  until  they  are  finally  exposed  by  a  series  of  facts  and 
observations,  carefully  analyzed  and  collated,  which  fix  the  truth 
beyond  any  reasonable  cavil. 

Violence  against  the  person  and  against  property  is  now  so 
prevalent,  that  we  should  be  extremely  cautious  of  recognising 
any  doubtful  form  of  insanity  that  will  ever  shield  it ;  and  unless 
we  know,  by  accurate  inquiry  and  observation,  that  some  form  or 
other  of  physical  disease,  remote  or  direct,  has  produced  a  state 
of  insanity y  it  is  not  just  to  society  to  claim  for  any  homicide, 
or  other  act  of  violence  or  wrong,  the  protection  of  such  a  defence. 
The  closer  accuracy  of  investigation  into  the  history  of  cases 
which  is  now  demanded,  and  which  is  bestowed  by  a  multitude 
of  observers,  certainly  shows,  on  a  careful  analysis  of  its  results, 

*  Wharton  and  StiU^'s  MeUioal  JurispruUence,  page  115. 
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that  many  cases  which  might  heretofore  have  been  classed  as 
"  impulsive  homicide"  do  not  justify  the  epithet  of  "  impulsive." 
Some  are  homicidal  in  the  guilty  sense  only,  and  others  are 
homicidal  as  a  result  of  insanity  in  its  proper  and  common 
meaning,  as  understood  by  the  law  and  conceded  by  the  popular 
sentiment.  More  accurate  information  and  more  thorough  obser- 
vation might,  and  probably  would,  have  detected,  in  most  cases 
intended  by  Esquirol  to  be  comprehended  in  his  "  impvl&ive'' 
class,  such  a  state  of  present  disease,  or  of  long-standing  insane 
tendencies,  as  would,  in  his  own  mind,  have  resolved  tnis  class 
into  some  other  of  distinct  and  well-acknowledged  insanity,  not 
at  all  (in  his  sense  of  the  term)  impulsive ;  or  discovered  such  a 
state  of  evil  habitudes  as  would  have  thrown  them  into  the  class 
of  criminals  deserving  of  no  particular  clemency. 

The  cases  we  have  submitted  seem  to  favour  these  suggestions 
and  conclusions ;  and  the  facts,  we  trust,  will  aid  in  shedding  a 
more  certain  light  upon  a  subject  often  obscure  and  perplexing, 
and  confessedly  of  the  highest  moment  to  individuals  as  well  as 
to  society. 


Aet.  X.— the  jueidical  society,  and  the  criminal 

RESPONSIBILITY  OF  THE  INSANE. 
(From  a  Cobbesfondent.) 

No  well-wisher  to  his  species  can  fail  to  rejoice  that  the  ice 
which  divides  the  medical  and  legal  professions  on  the  subject  of 
the  Criminal  Responsibility  of  the  Insane,  has  at  length  been 
broken.  It  were  hopeless  to  expect  that  the  imperfect  exposi- 
tions of  what  they  imagine  to  be  the  views  entertained  by  medical 
men  on  the  subject  of  insanity,  that  barristers  are  in  the  habit  of 
making  on  occasions  when  they  defend  prisoners  charged  with 
criminal  oflFences,  could  ever  dissipate  the  dense  obscurity  which 
surrounds  these  subjects  in  the  public  mind.  The  legal  profession 
generally,  and  especially  the  judges,  have  so  little  practical 
acquaintance  with  insanity,  that  their  minds  are  absolutely  unable 
to  comprehend  vast  truths  which  are  familiar  enough  to  medical 
men.  Examinations  in  courts  of  justice  are  peculiarly  unfavour- 
able to  the  difiusion  of  just  ideas  on  these  matters,  and  the 
medical  witness  consequently  gives  his  testimony  amidst  an 
amount  of  prejudice,  arising  from  ignorance,  which  is  too  often 
fatal  to  the  best  interests  of  humanity  and  of  justice.  Ther 
existence,  then,  of  the  Juridical  Society,  composed  as  it  is  of  th& 
most  eminent  members  of  the  legal  profession,  and  of  a  few  other 
persons  distinguished   for  their  attainments  in  literature  and 
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jurisprudence,  is  a  fact  calling  for  devout  thankfulness  on  the 
part  of  those  who  look  for  free  discussion  as  one  of  the  best  means 
of  eliciting  truth  and  of  diffusing  knowledge.  Monday,  the  14<th 
of  December,  will  henceforth  be  considered  a  great  day  in  the 
history  of  criminal  jurisprudence  ;  for  upon  it  there  met  together 
a  large  number  of  eminent  lawyers,  and  eminent  medical  men,  to 
discuss  the  subject  of  the  criminal  responsibility  of  lunatics. 
Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  read  a  paper  on  "  the  Doctrine  of  Responsi- 
bility in  Cases  of  Insanity  connected  with  alleged  criminal  acts," 
which  was  followed  by  an  interesting  discussion,  in  which  the 
Vice-chancellor,  Sir  John  Stuart,  who  was  in  the  chair,  and  Mr. 
Baron  Bramwell,  took  an  active  part.  We  desire,  in  the  following 
remarks,  to  direct  the  attention  of  our  readers  to  what  we  conceive 
to  be  grave  and  fundamental  errors  in  the  reasoniug,  especially 
of  Mr.  Baron  Bramwell,  on  that  occasion — because,  if  our  views 
are  correct,  the  doctrines  laid  down  by  the  learned  Judge  strike 
at  the  root  of  the  theory  upon  which  all  punishment  is  based.  If 
Baron  Bramwell  be  wrong,  then  are  his  errors  the  most  serious 
and  vital  that  it  is  possible  to  conceive  in  one  whose  function  it  is 
indeed  to  administer  the  law,  but  who  would  very  imperfectly  fulfil 
the  duties  of  an  English  Judge  if  he  did  not  also  endeavour  to 
improve  the  law.  We  have  no  reason  to  suppose  that  the  learned 
Judge  is  not  sincerely  desirous  to  amend  what  may  be  defective 
m  the  laws ;  on  the  contrary,  his  frequent  attendance  at  the 
meetings  of  the  Juridical  Society  shows  a  desire  to  advance  the 
science  of  jurisprudence,  which  cannot  be  too  highly  appreciated 
^y  the  publia  We  shall  endeavour  to  reproduce  the  chief  argu- 
ments of  Baron  Bramwell  with  scrupulous  accuracy,  and  we  have 
no  fear  of  not  doing  so  correctly,  for  his  words  fell  with  painful 
distinctness  upon  our  ear,  and  have  been  very  faithfully  reported 
^n  some  of  the  daily  papers.  It  would  be  almost  an  insult  to 
^re  the  learned  Judge  that  our  remarks  are  made  in  a  spirit  of 
sincere  and  profound  respect  for  his  judicial  position  and  attain- 
ments. The  truth  is  that  at  which  we  aim,  and  we  are  sure  it  is 
the  truth  alone  that  Baron  Bramwell  seeks. 

The  learned  Judge  observed  that  "  the  question  to  be  dis- 
cusaed  was  not  the  relative  amount  of  pity  which  we  should  feel 
*^f  the  sane  or  the  insane,  but  how  is  the  law  to  deal  with  the  com- 
passion of  an  act  which  it  prohibits  ?  To  solve  this  question,  it 
?  Necessary  to  go  back  to  the  true  theory  of  punishment,  which 
!^»  that  pain  being  in  itself  an  evil,  society  has  no  right  to  inflict 
IJ  ^pon  an  individual,  except  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  crime, 
y  the  fear  of  it  on  the  individual  punished,  and  by  the  spectacle 
.  it  on  the  rest  of  the  community.  The  ceiicLinty^  therefore, 
^^th  which  punishment  follows  crime  is  of  the  last  importance  in 
^^hing  men  to  respect  the  law,  and  to  abstain  from  breaking 
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it ;  for  since  the  law  threatens  all  mankind,  it  would  be  a  mere 
hrutumfulmen  if  it  did  not  also  punish  those  who  violate  it.  The 
madman,  amongst  others,  is  threatened  by  the  law ;  why  then 
should  he  escape  if  he  infringes  the  law  ?  and  why  destroy  that 
certainty  of  punishment  following  crime  which  is  the  very 
essence  of  its  preventive  power  ?  For  his  part,  he  could  conceive 
an  argument  being  maintained  to  show  that  even  idiots  should 
be  punished  when  they  break  the  law ;  but  in  such  an  opinion, 
if  held  by  any  one,  he  did  not  share.  If  you  do  not  punish  the 
madman,  you  hold  out  a  premium  to  the  commission  of  crime ; 
for  every  man  would  calculate  that  he  would  be  fortunate  enough 
to  escape  by  some  one  proving  that  he  was  mad,  on  the  same 

f)rinciple  as  that  on  which  people  lead  a  forlorn  hope,  or  put  into  a 
ottery,  not  calculating  the  chances  against  them,  but  trusting 
that  they  will  be  the  fortunate  ones  to  survive  or  to  win  the 
prize."  Baron  Bramwell  made  some  further  remarks  in  reference 
to  cases  which  he  had  tried  within  the  last  two  years,  and  also 
enunciated  the  astounding  opinion  that  he  doubted  the  existence 
of  moral  qualities  in  the  mind.  Our  concern,  however,  just  now 
is  with  the  theory  of  punishment  set  forth  in  the  above  quota- 
tion from  his  speech.  It  is  not  the  first  time  that  we  have  heard 
these  doctrines ;  but  we  believe  them  to  be  utterly  erroneous  and 
untenable,  and  to  arise  chiefly  in  consequence  of  persons  confound- 
ing together  punishments  following  infractions  of  the  physical  laws 
of  nature  with  those  which  follow  violations  of  the  laws  of  society. 
The  two  classes  of  penalties  stand  upon  totally  diflferent  grounds, 
although  it  is  not  uncommon  to  hear  the  remark  that  crime 
would  be  most  effectually  put  down  if  punishment  followed  on 
its  commission  with  as  much  certainty  as  it  does  on  the  breakage 
of  physical  laws.  It  is  not  the  mere  certainty  of  a  particular 
punishment  following  a  particular  crime  that  constitutes  the  effi- 
cacy of  the  penal  code ;  but  it  is  the  certainty  that  a  right 
Tnecisure  of  'p^^nishmeiity  adajyted  to  the  peculiaritiea  of  each 
individual  case,  will  follow  upon  conviction.  Public  opinion 
must  go  along  with  and  support  the  administration  of  justice,  or 
that  very  element  of  uncertainty  which  Baron  Bramwell  so 
highly  deprecates  is  at  once,  and  as  a  direct  consequence,  intro- 
duced into  the  working  of  the  law.  Severe  and  unjustifiable 
penalties  carry  with  them  the  elements  of  their  own  failure ; 
they  are  conceived  in  ignorance,  and  cannot  stand  the  light  of 
day.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  the  numerous  executions  which 
formerly  disgraced  the  history  of  jurisprudence  in  this  country 
were  found  wholly  inefficacious  in  diminishing  crime.  Juries 
would  not  convict  persons  who  were  proved  to  have  forged  or 
uttered  one-pound  notes,  or  stolen  to  a  trifling  amount  from  a 
dwelling-house ;  and  although  the  Judges  recorded  the  sentences 
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of  deaths  and  the  Gbvemment  carried  them  out  with  unsparing 
severity  whenever  they  had  the  opportunity,  the  very  certainty 
with  which  an  unjust  penalty  would  be  inflicted  on  conviction, 
proved  the  safeguara  to  prisoners,  and  the  means  of  their 
escaping  from  any  punishment  at  all.  Whence,  then,  arises 
a  imlt  as  uniform  in  the  history  of  the  laws  as  we  must 
suppose  it  is  surprising  to  Baron  JSramwell  ?  Why,  from  what 
elsB  but  from  that  very  mond  sense  inherent  in  all  man- 
kind, the  existence  of  which  the  learned  Judge  calls  in  ques- 
tion? It  is  because  society  feels  and  knows  that  all  its 
punishments  are  inflicted  under  direct  and  fearful  responsibility, 
and  must  be  proportioned  to  the  degree  of  guilt  of  each  criminal, 
lest  they  become,  not  punishments,  but  acts  of  cruelty,  and  crimes 
themselvea  In  this  respect  they  differ  altogether  from  the 
blind  unreasoning  penalties  that  attach  to  violations  of  physical 
lawa  If  a  sane  man  or  an  idiot,  a  reasoning  being  or  a  child, 
wilfully  or  accidentally  jump  or  fall  out  of  a  window,  physical 
injury  is  the  consequence  ;  and  in  this  case,  as  a  general  rule,  the 
certainty  of  the  penalty  suflSces  to  make  men  conform  to  the 
laws  of  nature.  But  the  penalties  inflicted  by  society  are  volun- 
^y  on  its  part,  and  awarded  under  a  sense  of  responsibility ;  for, 
as  Baron  Bramwell  remarks,  pain  being  in  itself*  an  evil,  we  are 
only  justified  in  occasioning  it  to  another  for  some  good  and 
substantial  reason  ;  in  other  words,  we  punish,  because  the  balance 
of  convenience  is  in  favour  of  punishment  for  the  repression  of 
^nie.  The  law  itself  fully  recognises  this  principle,  in  the 
gradations  of  punishment  which  it  prescribes  for  the  same  offence, 
and  the  application  of  which  it  leaves  to  the  Judge.  There  is  no 
naere  blind  penalty  attaching  to  the  infraction  of  any  law  ;  the 
circumstances  of  each  case  are  to  be  taken  into  account — the 
aniount  of  temptation,  the  position  and  opportunities  of  the 
cnminal,  and  the  consequences  of  his  crime.  To  make  murder 
an  exception  to  these  principles  is  impossible,  because  the  punish- 
ment of  murder  is  inflicted  under  just  tho  same  kind  of  re- 
^nsibility  as  the  most  trifling  imprisonment.  It  is  not  the 
mere  act  of  depriving  another  of  life  that  in  practice  ensures  the 
penalty  of  death — for  even  those  who  consider  that  the  putting 
o«  a  murderer  to  death  is  based  upon  a  direct  divine  command, 
^onld  no  more  execute  an  idiot  than  Baron  Bramwell  himself. 
J^ou  have  not,  therefore,  and  cannot  have,  a  certainty  that  even 
^^e  highest  crime  known  to  the  law  shall,  on  the  conviction  of 
^ne  perpetrator  of  it,  be  followed  by  the  exaction  of  the  highest 
penalty.  To  hang  an  acknowledged  idiot  would,  under  any 
^Jjcumstances,  so  shock  the  public  mind,  that  it  would  be  con- 
^^dered  as  tantamount  to  deliberate  murder.  Here,  then,  lies  the 
^^^  gist  of  the  subject     It  being  shown,  then,  that  the  penalty 
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even  of  murder  does  not  follow  on  its  commission  as  a  matter  of 
logical  and  inevitable  necessity,  like  the  penalties  attaching  to 
violations  of  physical  laws,  the  question  arises,  Who  are  idiots  ? 
and  why  are  they  to  form  the  subjects  of  this  exception  ? 

This  is  an  inquiry  more  easily  made  than  satisfactorily  answered ; 
and  yet  it  must  be  answered,  if  jurisprudence  is  to  have  the 
slightest  claim  to  be  regarded  as  a  science. 

Idiots,  as  is  well  known,  vary  in  their  salient  characteristics. 
Some  of  them,  besides  being  destitute  of  the  smallest  glimmerings 
of  reason,  are  also  sunk  into  the  lowest  depths  of  physical  dis- 
ability. ''Sans  teeth,  sans  eyes,  sans  taste,  sans  everything," 
they  are  apparently  wholly  without  mind — they  could  not,  there- 
fore, commit  murder,  from  their  state  of  bodily  infirmity,  even  if 
mentally  they  could  conceive  the  crime.  Other  idiots,  again, 
like  to  the  former  class  as  to  their  mental  powers,  are  yet  en- 
dowed with  great  bodily  strength,  so  that  they  may  become  exceed- 
ingly dangerous  to  those  whom  they  dislike,  and  are  known  DOt 
unfrequently  to  have  deliberately  murdered  them.  For  what 
reason,  then,  are  they  exempted  from  execution  ?  Plainly  because 
of  the  condition  of  their  minds.  Where,  then,  is  the  line  to  be 
drawn  which  separates  the  imbecile  who  forms  a  fit  subject  foi 
execution,  from  the  imbecile  whose  execution  would  be  considered 
as  a  murder  ? 

Notwithstanding  the  dicta  of  the  Judges  in  the  House  oi 
Lords,  in  the  case  of  MacNaughten,  it  will  be  found  that  practi- 
cally there  are  no  general  rules  on  the  subject — each  case  is  in 
reality  determined  on  its  real  or  supposed  merits.  Juries  may  be 
misled  into  giving  a  verdict — guided  they  are  not — by  what  is  told 
to  them  about  a  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  on  the  part  of  th< 
prisoner ;  but  they  convict  or  acquit  him  just  according  to  theu 
own  preconceived  notions  of  insanity.  If  they  believe  tlw 
accused  person  to  be  so  mad  that  he  would  have  formed  a  fii 
inmate  of  a  lunatic  asylum,  they  acquit  him  on  the  ground  o 
insanity,  without  ever  troubling  their  heads  as  to  whether  hi 
knew  the  distinction  between  right  and  wrong,  or  was  or  wai 
not  conscious  that  he  was  doing  a  criminal  act  when  he  com 
mitted  the  murder.  In  this  they  act  rightly,  and  in  accordaua 
with  the  dictates  of  common  sense,  guided  by  their  ideas  of  mora 
responsibility  to  the  Almighty — for,  as  every  one  knows,  excep 
perhaps  lawyers,  the  test  of  a  knowledge  of  right  or  wrong  i 
utterly  fallacious.  The  maddest  lunatic  confined  in  Bedlam  act 
from  motives,  and  does  wrong  knowing  that  it  is  wrong,  just  lik« 
any  sane  and  reasoning  sinner. 

In  cases  in  which  the  test  that  juries  apply  in  their  own  mind 
has  already  been  brought  to  a  practical  issue,  and  the  accusec 
person  is  confined  in  an  asylum,  a  conviction  for    murder  i 
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impossible,  no  matter  how  deliberate  and  cruel  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  may  have  been.  Amongst  the  blackest 
murders  that  have  ever  been  committed,  are  those  per- 
petrated by  the  inmates  of  asylums ;  yet  they  go  unpunished, 
because  the  moral  sense  of  mankind  revolts  against  the  punish- 
ment of  a  being  deprived  of  the  guidance  of  reason.  Who  will 
deny  that  there  are  beings  going  freely  about  the  world  who  are 
just  as  mad  as  others  who  are  under  restraint  in  asylums  ?  Why, 
then,  is  a  clumsy  test  of  this  kind,  which  depends  upon  the 
local  and  peculifiu:  drcmnstances  of  the  lunatic,  to  form  a  guide 
in  the  case  of  an  issue  so  awful  as  that  of  life  and  death  ?  Be- 
cause a  poor  creature  is  so  imfortunate  as  to  have  no  friends 
able  or  willing  to  take  the  somewhat  complicated  steps  neces- 
sary for  securing  him  in  an  asylum,  is  that  any  reason  why, 
when  he  commits  a  crime,  he  is  to  be  subjected  to  penalties 
which  humanity  forbids  to  be  applied  to  his  brother  lunatics  in 
asylums?  We  put  the  question  in  this  way,  not  because  we  do 
educated  men  the  injustice  of  supposing  that  they  would  know- 
ingly sanction  any  such  doctrine  as  that  referred  to,  but  in  order 
to  show  that  there  is  an  inherent  necessity  that  each  case,  where 
uisanity  is  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  shall  be  judged  and  disposed  of 
exclusively  upon  its  own  individual  merits;  and  we  have  the 
fiirther  object  of  showing  that  it  is  because  the  test  supplied  by 
the  law — ^the  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong — is  insufficient,  that 
juries  take  these  matters  into  their  own  hands,  and  often  acquit 
prisoners  in  the  teeth  of  the  directions  of  the  presiding  Judge. 

Having  got  thus  far,  we  are  now  in  a  position  to  answer  the 
question  as  to  what  should  be  the  course  to  be  practically 
^opted  in  these  distressing  cases ;  and  we  have  no  hesitation  in 
pressing  an  opinion  that  the  same  species  of  test  should  be 
applied  here  as  is  by  law  imperative  before  any  man  can  be  con- 
ned to  the  custody  and  refuge  of  an  asylum — viz.,  an  inves- 
tigation into  the  mind  of  the  alleged  lunatic  by  scientific 
examiners.  The  facts  of  the  case  are  matters  for  the  jury  to 
determine;  the  law  and  the  facts  are  for  the  Judge;  but  the 
question  of  the  infliction  of  the  appropriate  penalty  should  be 
^w  the  executive,  aided  by  skilled  witnesses,  or,  as  they  are  called 
on  the  Continent,  "  Peritii." 

A  rule  of  this  kind  works  admirably  in  the  State  of  Maine, 
^u  cases  of  insanity  alleged  as  an  excuse  for  criminal  acts,  the 
P^fson  implicated  is  remanded  to  safe  custody,  and  carefully 
patched  and  examined  by  eminent  medical  men,  who  have  made 
the  diseases  of  the  mind  subjects  of  special  study,  and  are  ap- 
pointed to  their  office  by  the  State.  At  the  expiration  of  a  cer- 
f^iu  time,  having  taken  into  their  consideration  the  facts  proved 
^  evidence,  and  associated  them  with  the  results  of  their  own 
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observations,  they  make  their  report,  and  upon  that  report  the 
defence  of  insanity  stands  or  falls.  If  a  similar  plan  were  adopted 
in  this  country,  there  can  be  little  doubt  in  the  minds  of  those 
who  take  an  enlarged  view  of  the  subject,  that  the  administration 
of  justice  would  be  rendered  much  more  certain  than  it  is  at 
present ;  defences  grounded  on  presumed  insanity  would  be  less 
frequent,  because  they  could  never  prevail  except  upon  just  and 
equitable  grounds ;  the  penalties  of  the  law  would  be  inflicted 
upon  intelligible  data,  and,  by  commanding  the  assent  of  the 
public  mind,  would  act  to  a  far  greater  extent  as  preventive 
spectacles  than  they  do  now. 

What  can  be  more  disgraceful  to  a  civilized  community  than 
that  the  most  subtle  of  all  questions,  the  sanity  of  a  human 
being,  should  be  left  to  the  decision  of  a  petit  jury,  composed  of 
men  who  are  often  as  illiterate  as  they  are  prejudiced,  and  who 
are  guided  much  more  by  feeling  than  by  reason  ?    And  this 
leads  us  to  remark,  in  conclusion,  that  great  injustice  is  often 
done  to  prisoners  by  the  way  in  which  these  subjects  are  argued 
at  the  bar.      Instead  of  trusting  to  the  truth,  and  carefully 
making  themselves  masters  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  counsel  who 
undertake  to  prove  the  insanity  of  a  prisoner  are  too  often  in  the 
habit  of  treating  the  whole  matter  as  one  of  sentiment,  whidi  iU 
is  not  at  all,  and  of  making  compassionate  appeals  to  the  feelings 
of  the  jury,  in  the  hope  of  averting  the  capital  sentenca     It  cac^ 
hardly  be  wondered  at  that,  under  these  circumstances,  the  feeL^ 
ings  of  the  bench  and  the  public  are  excited  against  defences  ovi 
the  ground  of  insanity,  and  that  they  come  to  regard  them  merely 
as  tricks  of  counsel,  analogous  to  the  technical  pleas  of  a  specif 
pleader.      We    trust,   however,  that,  through  the  medium    of 
the  Juridical  Society,  the  Judges  and  the  Bar  may  now  be  led 
to  regard  the  question  in  its  philosophical  bearings ;  and  we  enter- 
tain no  fears  of  the  result,  so  soon  as  they  begin  to  argue  it  as  a 
logical  problem,  to  be  determined  by  considerations  of  abstract 
justice,  based  upon  experience,  and  guided  by  a  sense  of  moral 
responsibility. 
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iBxtraeUd/hm  the  **  York  Herald"  qf  October  17, 1857.) 

Oct  obtiuaiy  of  this  d^y  will  recal  a  n&roo  fraught  with  no  commoa  interest  to 
maoj  of  oar  dtizenfl.  ReooUections  worthy  of  being  retraced  will  be  aroused  in 
•ooe  mindf— a  ajinpathetio  feeling  in  many — a  respectful  recognition  of  departecl 
worth,  perhMw  we  may  say,  in  aU. 

It  is  ooe  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  social  framework  of  Britain,  that 
whle  il  recognises  the  distinctions  of  feud:d  rank,  and  records  the  exit  of  each 
worthy  head  of  a  time-honoured  house,  as  in  some  sort  the  property  of  the  nation, 
not  the  lets  through  the  various  gradations  of  the  scale  does  it  appreciate  the  suc- 
oeKfbl  citisen,  the  independent  yeoman,  or  even  the  lowly  mechanic,  if  such  an  one, 
fiUmg  worthily  his  station,  or  rising  to  a  higher  sphere,  has  left  to  his  successors 
iDceotiTM  to  the  like  honourable  course — *'  footprints  on  the  sands  of  time." 

Of  the  huigher  or  citizen  class,  was  the  inmiediate  family  of  Samuel  Tuke.  The 
name  of  Take,  early  scattered  in  Nottinghamshire  and  South  Yorkshire,  appears 
in  the  lerenteenth  oentuzy  in  the  city  of  York,  where  the  ancestor  of  the  subject  of 
thii  iketcfa,  having  embraoed  the  principles  of  the  Quakers,  suffered  imprisonment 
in  eoonaaence,  in  '*  Ouse  Bridge  Prison,*'  in  the  year  1660. 

Semnd  Take  was  the  eldest  grandson  of  William  Tuke,  who  died  in  1822,  at  the 
ptriarehal  age  of  90,  and  whoso  name  is  so  well  known  as  the  founder  of  the 
midi'  Betimt^  near  Yoric,  in  1792,  and  as  the  originator  in  this  country  of  those 
principles  in  the  treatment  of  insanity,  which,  in  their  progress,  have  so  much  con- 
trihoted  to  the  alleviation  of  human  suffsrinff. 

William  Tuke's  eldest  son,  Henry  Take,  cued  at  the  comparatively  early  age  of 
U,  not  less  honoored  and  beloved  than  his  father. 

Simnel  TuJce,  the  only  son  of  Henry  who  lived  to  maturity,  was  bom  31st  July, 
1781  He  eariy  co-o[>erated  with  his  grandfather  and  father  in  their  philanthropic 
kbom.  To  the  subgect  of  insanity  espeoiallv,  as  is  well  known,  he  devoted  a 
Ivge  portion  of  his  time,  and  in  the  course  of  his  life  was  the  author  of  several 
^Am  whidi  are  well  known  on  the  Continent  and  in  America,  as  well  as  in  this 
MBitiy.  His  "  Description  of  the  Retreat*'  was  published  in  1813,  and  led  to  very 
iVMuUe  consequences— consequences  which  the  author  himself  had  never 
^vvitmd  to  antieipate.  Steadily  did  he  pursue  his  labours  in  the  great  work  of 
^{Btteiing  the  oondition  of  the  insane,  not  only  by  his  writings,  but  by  the  unremit- 
^  attention  which  he  paid  to  the  welfare  of  Uie  Retreat,  of  which  he  was  the 
^'Wrer  for  thirty  years.     Not  inaptly  has  he  been  called  *'  the  Friend  of  the 
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In  1840,  he  edited  the  work  of  a  German  physician,  Dr.  Jacobi ;  in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  he  fully  expresses  his  views  in  re^rd  to  the  provision  for  tho 
^^■uie,  sad  their  moral  management,  with  many  practical  directions  regarding  the 
^''■Mtniction  of  asylums. 

Bot  to  many  of  the  readers  of  this  memoir  it  is  as  the  public  man  and  the  active 
eitixea  that  Samuel  Tuke  will  be  chiefly  remembered.  To  some,  as  the  man  of 
*^  deep,  and  abiding  sympathies,  in  private  life  ;  to  not  a  few  bv  the  earnest- 
^^  the  aeeply  devotional  spirit^  the  catholicity  of  feeling,  yet  lofty  standard  of 
^^^'fistian  obligation,  which  marked  his  religious  character. 

He  WIS  never  a  party  man.  His  mind  was  simply  incapable  of  being  so  moulded, 
^^eiy  line  of  action  which  he  adopted,  however  much  it  might  provoke  hostility  ir 
T^  who  honestly  took  a  different  view,  was  "imply  tho  result  of  some  great  priu 
^P^  firmly  grasped  and  rigidly  carried  out.  Thus,  ho  early  supported  the  con- 
®?*ion  of  poUtical  privileges  to  the  Roman  Catholics,  when  a  very  different  view 
^^i  have  been  expected  from  association  and  training.  Yet  his  mind  was  essen- 
^^7  conservative,  m  the  sense  of  a  deep  feeling  of  the  venerable — intense  in  pro- 
^'^^'tion  to  the  moral  worth  associated  with  it.  Equally  strong  was  his  love  of 
*^^^^  order— his  idea  of  government  as  the  embodiment  of  a  governing  moral  force, 
"llie  period  of  his  life  comprised  events  of  no  ordinary  political  interest  and  im- 
^l^^tanoe.  The  contested  election  for  the  county  of  York  in  1807  ;  the  abolition  of 
^  SUve  Trade,  and  the  struggle  for  tho  extinction  of  the  system  of  Slavery  ;  tho 
^^orm  Bill  of  1832,  and  the  carrying  out  of  its  spirit  and  principles,  may  be  roen- 
^'^^tiedss  satjects  in  which  he  felt  and  roanifested  a  warm  mterest. 
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There  was,  we  believe,  only  one  oeoaBion  on  which  he  appeared  before  the  public 
in  any  sense  as  a  political  partisan.  In  the  year  1833,  on  the  election  of  the  Hon. 
Thomas  Dundas  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the  representation  of  the  city  of  York,  having 
been  himself  solicited  to  stand,  he  gave  the  full  weight  of  his  eloquence  in  support  of 
that  gentleman.  This  was  very  much  prompted  by  an  ardent  wish  to  carry  oat 
those  principles  to  which  we  have  already  alluded,  and  which,  in  his  mind,  were 
inseparably  connected  with  the  idea  of  a  true  Reform  in  the  Representation. 

It  was,  however,  in  support  of  the  claims  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible 
Society — in  Anti-slavery  efforts — the  cause  of  Scriptural  education  of  the  poor — 
and  various  movements  of  a  philanthropic  or  religious  character,  that  his  influence 
and  his  voice  were  most  frequently  exerted. 

We  might,  were  it  needful,  enumerate  the  various  charitable  institutions  of  the 
city  as  partakers  of  his  pecuniary  or  active  personal  assistance.  Judicious  Benefit 
Societies  for  the  Working  Classes — Sanitary  Reform — his  active  and  unremittmg 
exertions  when  guardian  of -the  poor — ^will  naturally  be  suggested  to  the  minds  of 
those  who  may  have  watched  his  public  life,  or  shared  his  labours.  In  this  last- 
named  capacity,  his  sympathy  with  suffering  and  intense  aversion  to  anything 
bordering  upon  oppression,  were  obvious  features  of  his  character. 

Samuel  Tuke*8  mind  was  a  rare  combination,  comprising  a  sound  judgment  with 
no  small  measure  of  more  shming  qualities.  To  a  vigorous  and  perceptive  intellect, 
he  united  a  vivid  imagination,  and  a  strong  sense  of  the  beautiful.  He  was  there- 
fore a  man  of  taste — rigidly  correct  taste.  His  eloquence,  though  somewhat  unequal, 
was  of  a  striking  and  often  lofty  character.  There  was  a  masterly  oomprehensiim 
of  an  idea — forcible,  clear,  and  well- enunciated  expression.  On  certain  occadoDi 
the  clear  summing-up  of  conflicting  arguments,  and  the  delivery  of  a  lucid  jud^^ment 
with  calm  precision,  yet  always  with  a  certain  warmth  of  feeling,  elicited  a  dispbj 
of  mental  power  not  easily  forgotten. 

The  preceding  slight  outlines  will  be  readily  filled  up  by  those  who  knew  the  inaiw 
— ^not  less  readily  when  we  allude  to  him  as  the  kind  neighbour,  the  anwearied^ 
benefactor  to  the  poor,  or  the  fellow-citizen,  sharing  in 

" the  talk 

Man  holds  with  week-day  man  in  the  hourly  walk 
Of  the  mind's  business." 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  Samuel  Tuke  was  a  man  of  huiinett.  He  was  Ioq^m 
the  head  of  a  prosperous  firm,  succeeding  to  the  concern  founded  by  his  gnnd&Aam^^ 
now  about  a  century  ago.  The  unfailine  energy  and  varied  talents  of  a  mind  whott^^ 
home  was  in  far  higher  pursuits,  precluding  him  from  being  less  than  the  premdii^^ 
mind  of  the  whole, — these  were  best  understood  by  persons  brought  into  intinuL'^^ 
association  with  him  in  this  character. 

The  sanctuary  of  the  domestic  hearth  with  such  a  mind  was  indeed  a  sanctuar^^ ; 
and  onlv  the  large  and  happy  family  who  revered  him  as  a  parent  can  fully  nnd^av* 
stand  the  associations  which  this  allusion  may  call  forth.     After  eighteen  years    mi 
married  life,  he  was  called  upon  to  endure  the  severest  trial  which  human  affl9eti.ciii 
can  undergo.     But  the  man,  or  rather  the  Christian,  though  **  cast  down  was  Cft<^ 
destroyed ;"  and  soon  was  he  again  active  in  the  field  of  duty,  with  eneigies  »xmly 
deepened  by  the  shade  of  sorrow.     His  active  intellect  hardly  seemed  to  admi'^  of 
repose.     It  had  been  well,  indeed,  if  such  a  mind  had  more  of  the  dispositioim  to 
relax.     Playfulness  was  not  an  element  in  his  character,  which  was  naturallv  stearOf 
but  not  the  less  was  there  the  flow  of  natural  wit,  and  at  times  a  chastened  huaBOor 
more  delightful  still.     His  religious  character  may  bo  touched  upon — briefly,    he- 
cause  of  the  sacredness  of  the  subject ;  confidently,  because  it  was  the  substn^^vm 
of  his  moral  being — at  once  the  spring  and  the  regulator  of  his  energies.    We  wonid 
fain' appeal  to  those  who,  alas!  are  no  more  household  names  in  our  city — the 
names,  well  recognised  in  their  day,  of  Wdliam  Gray,  John  Graham,  Antbony 
Thorp,  Thomas  Wemyss — as  members  of  a  vanished  circle  (as  we  can  confidentljto 
not  a  few  still  living),  who  would  instantly  appreciate  the  soundness  and  stabilitry  of 
his  Christian  character. 

Asa  member  of  the  religious  Society  of  Friends,  by  conviction  as  well  as  by  birtli, 
he  was,  as  in  evervthing  e&e,  the  active  exemplar  of  the  principles  he  adoptw.  ^ 
carried  them  out  for  himself,  even  in  their  remoter  bearings ;  but  siurely  we  need 
not  again  say  that  Samuel  Tuke  belonged  less  to  a  sect  than  to  the  omyeFttl 
Christian  Church. 
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^yHETHER  the  human  race  be  one  or  many  as  regards  its  origin, 
^U  probably  remain  for  ever  a  contested  point  amongst  those 
▼ho  depend  entirely  upon  secular  history  and  science  for  the 
solution  of  the  question  ;  and  although  we  hold  that  the  unity  of 
r*ce  is  the  theory  in  every  aspect  most  accordant  with  true  phi- 
losophy, yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  diversity  of  condition 
^i  development,  both  physically  and  intellectually,  which  is 
^posed  to  the  investigator  at  almost  every  step,  would  appear 
«niost  sufficient  to  warrant  the  opinion,  that  such  various  habits, 
"^•imere,  customs,  and  modes  of  life  and  thought,  could  not  be 
^^^  normal   characteristics   of  one    species.     The   Esquimaux, 
Woffled  up  to  the  eyes,  gorged  with  many  pounds  of  blubber — 
^'^e  naked  inhabitant  of  Van  Diemen's  Land,  starving  on  a  few 
^ysters  or  a  precarious  fish — the  New  Hollander,  rejoicing  over 
*^8  worm  which  he  has  just  extracted  from  a  piece  of  rotten  wood, 
^^  luxuriating  over  his  savoury  mess  of  feni- leaves  and  pounded 
*^ts— the  African,  broiling  his  ebony  limbs  in  the  burning  sun — 
,**e  Troglodj'te,  skulking  his  life  away  like  any  other  wild  beast 
*^  Ws  cave ; — these,  the  extremes  of  humanity,  present  almost  as 
?^^ong  contrasts  amongst  themselves  as  each  does  to  the  polished 
'^^'^yopean.   This  latter,  wanting  any  of  the  necessaries  or  luxuries 
^^life,  orders  it  to  be  "  sent  in" — the  poor  Australian  "  goes  out" 
I^^it.    Let  us  follow  him,  fortunate  man  that  he  is  if  he  has  no 
j^^odwhohas  "gone  out"  before  him,  in  the  intention  of  making 
^\^  dinner  of  him.     We  shall  most  probably  have  a  weary  walk  : 
J^^Ie  after  mile  is  passed,  and  no  sign  of  animal  life — such,  at 
^*H,  as  might  be  accessible  or  available  for  food.     His  native 
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land  aflfords  no  eatable  fruits.  He  gains  the  sea-sLore,  but  i 
sea  is  now  tempestuous,  and  his  expected  fish-meal  is  not  to 
had;  and  he  probably  relieves  his  gnawing  hunger  by  eati 
some  grubs  found  in  a  species  of  dwarf  gum-tree.  He  may  bt 
tracked  some  bee  to  its  nest,  but  that  is  fifty,  sixty,  or  eighty  1 
up  a  smooth,  branchless  tree  :  hunger  is  a  strong  stimulus,  8 
with  his  rude  hatchet  he  notches  the  tree  with  steps,  graspi 
the  trunk  with  his  left  arm,  and  so  painfully  and  slowly  atta 
his  object.  And  so  his  day  passes  in  the  search  (often  i 
availing)  for  food.  When  night  comes,  he  does  not  go  home, 
he  has  no  home  to  go  to  ;  but  he  puts  up  a  piece  of  bark  or  so 
branches  of  a  tree,  to  shelter  him  from  the  wind;  sometin 
kindles  a  fire ;  and  falls  asleep,  to  awake  again  and  resume 
weary  quest  for  food.  He  has  no  trouble  with  dress,  so  t 
there  is  nothing  to  delay  his  march  in  search  of  breakfast.  So 
day  he  will  be  found  starved  to  death  on  the  coast,  after  an  i 
usually  scarce  season.  He  believed  in  a  £oyan  and  a  Potoj 
— a  good  and  an  evil  spirit;  but  he  had  but  few  hopes  or  tet 
connected  with  either. 

This  is  a  sad  spectacle  of  degraded  humanity,  but  there  a 
depths  still  lower,  or  at  least  more  revolting,  than  this.  I 
Pickering,  speaking  of  passing  through  one  of  the  villages  in  h 
visit  to  the  Feejee  Islands,  says — **  The  male  inhabitants  we 
absent  at  the  time,  engaged,  it  was  said,  in  cooking  a  man- 
statement  which,  although  it  was  not  doubted,  we  did  not  ft 
particularly  desirous  of  verifying."  The  same  learned  wril 
adds : — "  In  other  parts  of  the  globe,  instances  of  cannibalis 
have  occurred,  sometimes  firom  extreme  necessity,  or  as  a  deed 
savage  ferocity ;  and  we  read  of  tribes  who  practise  it  as  a  ce: 
mony,  religious  rite,  or  even  as  a  manifestatian  of  affection 
At  the  Feejee  Islands  the  custom  rests  on  different  grounds, 
is  here  intenvoven  in  the  elements  of  society  ;  it  forms  in 
slight  degree  a  pursuit ;  and  it  is  even  regarded  in  the  light  d 
refinement.  Instances  are  of  daily  occurrence ;  and  the  prep» 
tion  of  human  flesh  calls  into  requisition  a  variety  of  culim 
processes,  and  is  almost  a  distinct  art." 

•  The  Battas  of  Sumatra  are,  in  oomparison  with  some  tribes,  a  polished  peo] 
they  have  a  currency,  a  regular  system  of  laws  and  government,  and  a  literati 
yet  they  eat  tbeir  parents,  *'and  that  not  so  much  to  gratify  their  appetite  mi 
perform  a  pious  ceremony.  Thus,  when  a  man  becomes  infirm  and  weary  oi 
world)  he  is  said  to  invite  his  own  children  to  eat  him,  in  a  season  when  salt : 
limes  are  cheapest.  He  then  ascends  a  tree,  round  which  bis  friends  and  ot^spf 
ass^nble,  and,  as  they  shake  the  tree,  join  in  a  funeral  dirge,  the  import  of  wfe 
is,  'The  season  is  come,  the  fruit  is  ripe,  and  it  must  descend.'  The  victiin* 
Bcends^  and  those  who  are  nearest  and  dearest  to  him  deprive  him  of  life>  • 
devour  his  remains  in  a  solemn  banquet.'* — Moore* 8  Papers  on  the  Indian  Ar^ 
pelago. 
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In  order  fully  to  appreciate  the  conditioDS  under  which  uncivi- 
lized humanity  is  found  to  exist,  we  must  glance  at  one  or  two 
other  tribes,  wherein  we  shall  see  depicted  what  some  philoso- 
phers have  considered  as  "  original  man."  Amongst  the  '*  Wild 
People"  of  Cerara,  society  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist :  each 
family  is  at  perpetual  war  with  all  around.  They  have  no  houses 
nor  huts,  but  live  and  sleep  in  trees,  the  branches  of  which  they 
twine  so  as  to  form  some  defence  from  their  fellows.  In  the 
Malay  Peninsula  there  is  a  forest  tribe,  called  by  writers  the 
"Original  People."  They  live  in  the  deepest  recesses  of  the 
forest;  they  never  come  to  the  villages,  for  fear  of  meeting  some 
one.  They  neither  sow  nor  plant,  but  live  on  fruits  and  what 
animals  they  can  take.  Their  language  is  understood  by  no  one. 
They  have  no  king  nor  chief,  but  a  Puyung,  to  whom  they  appeal 
in  disputes.  They  have  no  religion  whatever,  nor  any  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being.  When  one  dies,  they  bury  the  head  and  eat  the 
body. 

I)alton  thus  describes  the  "Wild  People  of  Borneo :" — 

"Further  towards  the  north  are  to  be  found  men  living  absolutely 
in  a  state  of  nature,  who  neither  cultivate  the  ground  nor  live  in  huts; 
*^ho  neither  eat  rice  nor  salt ;  and  who  do  not  associate  with  each 
other,  but  rove  about  the  woods  like  wild  beasts.  The  sexes  meet  in 
^jungle,  or  the  man  carries  away  a  woman  from  some  campong. 
'^en  the  children  are  old  enough  to  shift  for  themselves,  they  usually 
^parate,  neither  one  afterwards  thinking  of  the  other.  At  night  they 
«eep  under  some  large  tree,  the  branches  of  which  hang  low.  On 
these  they  fasten  the  children  in  a  kind  of  swing.  Around  the  tree 
they  make  a  fire,  to  keep  off  the  wild  beasts  and  snakes.  .  .  .  These 
^r  creatures  are  looked  on  and  treated  by  the  Dayaks  as  wild  beasts, 
punting  parties  go  out,  and  amuse  themselves  by  shooting  at  the 
<^hildren  in  the  trees,  the  same  as  monkeys,  from  which  they  are  not 
^y  distinguished." 

The  men  are  all  killed,  some  of  the  women  kept  alive,  and  the 
children  are  kept  to  paddle  the  canoes,  having  one  foot  cut  off  to 
Prevent  escape.  It  appears  that  the  children  cannot  be  tamed 
^efficiently  to  be  entrusted  with  their  liberty.  "  Selgie  told  me," 
continues  the  same  narrator,  "  he  never  recollected  an  instance 
^^^re  they  did  not  escape  to  the  jungle  the  first  opportunity, 
^^twithstanding  many  of  them  had  been  kindly  treated  for  years." 
e^h  is  humanity  in  one  of  its  aspects. 

.But  it  is  not  alone  geographically  and  ethnically  that  men 

j^ely  differ  from  each  other.     Marked  as  are  the  differences 

?^Ween  our  populations  of  Western  Europe  and  the  people  just 

,  ^^cribed,  they  are  perhaps  not  more  so  than  are  the  differences 

^tween  our  present  condition  and  that  of  our  earliest  times.     It 
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is  probable  tbat  the  early  history  of  some  of  our  most  refine 
European  States  would,  if  it  could  be  traced,  afford  scenes  n 
degraded  and  revolting  as  those  above  noticed.  To  go  no  furth< 
than  our  own  country :  if  contemporary  annals  may  be  trusted,  ot 
condition  was  not  vei7  refined.  It  seems  that  our  ancestors,  o 
at  all  events,  the  inhabitants  of  our  country  about  1 900  yeai 
*ago,  were  but  half-naked  savages,  painted  or  stained  so  as  to  gi\ 
them  a  terrible  appearance  in  war,  living  chiefly  on  milk  an 
flesh,  scarcely  acquainted  with  agriculture,  and  their  only  clothin 
made  of  skins.  That  their  manners  and  customs  were  of  tb 
most  barbarous  nature,  may  be  inferred  from  the  following  passag 
from  "  Ceesar^s  Commentaries  :" — "  Uxores  habent  deni  due 
denique  inter  se  communes,  et  maxim6  fratres  cum  fratribus,  < 
parentes  cum  liberis.  Sed  si  qui  sunt  ex  his  nati,  eonim  hi 
bentur  liberi,  a  quibus  primum  virgines  queequee  ductae  sunt 
The  religion  of  the  Island  was  a  superstition  of  the  most  frightft 
character — a  Polytheism,  each  divinity  of  which  was  most  appro 
priately  propitiated  by  human  sacrifice.  In  short,  we  have  bu 
to  look  at  the  barbarous  nations  of  distant  lands  in  the  prea^n 
times,  to  find  a  tolerably  accurate  rescript  of  what  we  were  befor 
the  Roman  invasion.* 

This  is  a  consideration  full  of  hope  and  promise,  and  one  whic" 
leads  all  those  who  have  faith  in  the  high  destinies  of  the  huma. 
race  to  inquire  earnestly  what  is  the  change  which  has  come  ov^ 
our  land  during  these  two  thousand  years  ?  what  is  the  essenti; 
difference  between  us  and  those  who  are  so  like  what  we  wer^ 
and  what  is  lacking  to  these  ? 

The  answer  to  these  questions  is  ready  on  every  tongue,  anA 
comprised  in  one  word, — Civilization  ;  and  very  few,  havix 
given  that  answer,  will  have  any  doubts  as  to  the  corapleteno 
with  which  the  problem  has  been  solved.  Yet  until  the  meanii 
of  the  word  has  been  defined,  and  its  full  comprehensivene 
indicated,  we  shall  be  very  far  from  having  arrived  at  any  practic 
understanding  of  the  subject. 

Before  entering  upon  this  investigation,  some  preliminary  i' 
quiry  is  requisite.  We  have  just  seen  what  man  is  in  liis  low'^^ 
state  of  development,  and  the  question  naturally  arises,  "  Is  tli 
state  an  original  one,  or  is  it  a  fall  from  some  higher  conditioo  ■ 
To  exhaust  the  question  completely,  we  should  add  the  tbii 

*  There  is  still  a  third  aspect  in  which  the  relations  of  refined  and  barbarott*  " 
might  be  viewed — viz.,  in  respect  of  the  fact  of  the  existence,  even  in  the  n>J 
civilized  societies,  of  large  masses  of  men  in  an  utterly  uncivilized  oonditioD — ** 
generate,  demoralized  beings,  of  intellects  an  undeveloped,  uf  morals  as  ^^^'  ^ 
passions,  vices,  and  crimes  .'vs  violent  and  degrading  as  any  to  be  found  in  heatbci 
lands.  These  constitute  the  danokrous  classes,  the  rock-ahead  of  ail  '^^?t 
tion,  the  insoluble  problem  of  all  society.  The  subject  has  been  partly  discussed  m 
our  pages  before,  and  will  receive  further  attention,  and,  we  hope,  elucida»*>°» 
hereafter.     AVe  therefore  omit  all  but  the  most  passing  consideration  of  it  b»T9. 
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possibility,  as  to  its  being  an  advance  from  some  still  lower 
phase.  But  inasmuch  as  some  of  the  races  to  whom  we  have 
alluded  seem  to  differ  from  the  monkeys  in  little  else  save  in 
some  uuintelligible  rudiments  of  articulate  speech,  and  the  casual 
accomplishment  of  kindling  a  fire,  we  may  leave  this  view  out  of 
the  calculation.  The  subject,  from  its  nature,  admits  of  no 
demonstration  philosophically ;  yet  the  spectacle  consequent  upon 
such  a  hypothesis  is  too  grotesque  to  be  accepted  as  a  proba- 
bility. 

"We  must  fancy  man  feeling  his  way  at  once  to  the  lowest  ele- 
ments of  civilization,  and  the  most  elementary  conceptions  of  religion. 
And  as  savages  make  no  rapid  progress  (some  philosophers  say  they 
cannot,  and  all  history  shows  they  do  not,)  without  instruction  from 
mthout,  and  as  by  the  supposition*  primeval  man  could  not  have  any, 
it  is  hard  to  say  how  many  ages  he  crawled  before  he  walked,  lived  on 
berries  and  acorns  before  his  first  incipient  attempts  at  cookery,  yelled 
his  uncouth  gibberish  before  he  made  (if  he  could  ever  make)  the  re- 
fined discovery  of  an  articulate  language,  and  lighted  on  his  first  deity 
in  the  shape  of  a  bright  pebble  or  an  old  fish-bone,  and  was  in  rap- 
tures at  the  discovery !  Or,  rather,  it  is  hard  to  say  how  the  poor 
wretch  ever  survived  the  experiment  of  any  such  introduction  to  the 
world  at  all.  Some  philosophers  have  defined  man  as  a  laughing 
iJiimal.  1  am  afraid  that,  on  this  theory,  it  was  some  ages  before  he 
found  anything  to  laugh  at.  It  must  have  been  very  long  before  his 
'differentia'  appeared." 

Rejecting,  then,  the  consideration  of  any  possible  lower  grade 
^f  humanity  than  those  described,  two  theories  present  them- 
selves, one  or  other  of  which  must  necessarily  account  for  bar- 
Wous  man.  The  first  is,  that  he  is  the  unmodified  type  of  man  as 
^^ginally  created ;  "  natural  progress"  not  yet  having  accom- 
pHshed  any  part  of  its  mission.  The  second  involves  the  view 
^oat  he  is  fallen  from  a  higher  original  condition,  through  the 
^eucy  of  some  means  internal  or  external  to  himself.  Even  on 
"^^  supposition  of  the  diversity  of  man's  origin,  this  must  still  be 
^  exhaustive  division,  inasmuch  as  within  historic  times  nations 

.®  progressed  from  a  condition  of  barbarism  like  that  de- 
scribed, to  one  of  very  high  civilization;  and  therefore  the 
"^^elopmental  condition  of  these  in  their  earliest  times  is  as 
J^^ch  the  subject  of  inquiry,  as  that  of  those  who  still  remain  in 
*^*rbarity.  Direct  evidence  of  the  earliest  condition  of  the  human 
'J^e  must,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  either  be  wanting,  or  be 
obtained  from  a  revealed  source — that  is,  from  an  external  re vela- 
"^^.  The  legends  which  each  nation  possesses  as  to  its  origin 
^^  invariably  simply  fabulous.     Therefore  to  determine  man's 

I  Viz.,  that  of  "  natural  progress"  which  is  one  of  the  dogmas  of  Mr.  Buckle's 
^^  The  reason  for  the  quotation,  which  is  from  the  *  *  Defence  of  the  Eclipse 
^  faith,"  p.  57,  will  be  apparent  in  the  course  of  the  essay. 
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primitive  state,  we  have  but  two  methods — reason  and  anal 
on  the  one  hand ;  and  a  reference  to  those  documents  which  c 
to  be  historical,  contained  in  the  earlier  chapters  of  the  bo< 
Genesis,  on  the  other.  These,  rejected  by  some,  and  consic 
by  others  to  be  of  limited  application,  are  clearly  all  the  i 
evidence  accessible  to  us. 

What,  then,  does  analogy  teach  us  ?  Reasoning  back^ 
from  the  present  condition  of  all  civilized  countries,  we  & 
each  step  a  slight,  though  definite,  advance  towards  the 
dition  of  savage  life,  until  we  arrive  at  some  such  conditio 
that  of  our  own  country  two  thousand  years  ago.  At  su 
point,  authentic  records  are  in  general  wanting,  and  our  i 
of  arriving  at  a  knowledge  of  the  previous  state,  is  by  1 
retically  continuing  the  retrogression  from  all  the  art 
civilized  life, — a  process  which  will  undoubtedly  sooner  or 
bring  us  to  a  perfectly  wild  state.  Were  this  legitimate 
could  have  no  doubt  whatever  as  to  man's  primeval  condil 
but  besides  appearing  almost  like  an  assumption  of  the 
question  at  issue,  we  are  met  by  two  important  consideral 
which  seem  to  cast  some  discredit  on  the  results,  and  then 
upon  the  method. 

The  first  is,  that  however  far  we  pursue  our  researches  l 
wards,  so  long  as  authentic  history  is  our  guide,  we  find  evidc 
of  civilization  somewhere — in  some  nation  or  people.  Th: 
itself  would,  of  course,  prove  nothing  more  than  that  this  ni 
Imd  worked  out  its  own  progress  earlier  than  its  neighbours ; 
the  second  is  of  more  importance.  We  may  safely  assert 
the  history  of  every  civilization  of  which  the  history  ca: 
traced,  is  connected  with  that  of  its  intimate  communion 
some  other  more  highly  civilized  people,  either  in  trade, 
merce,  or  war;  and  that  we  have  no  authentic  records  of  a 
civihzation  originating  amongst  and  being  completed  by 
people,  unassisted  by  any  other.  If  analogy,  then,  be  goo 
anything  in  such  an  investigation  as  the  present,  it  would 
us  to  infer  that  the  first  forms  of  civilization  were  not  sp 
neously  originated  amongst  a  people  as  barbarous  as  the  "  art 
people'  of  Borneo.  We  should,  then,  naturally  conclude 
somewhere  or  other  a  higher  type  of  humanity  had  a] 
existed ;  and,  as  a  logical  consequence,  that  the  earliest  iypi 
higher,  and  that  these  men,  supposed  to  be  "  in  a  state  of  nal 
were  really  fallen  from  a  state  of  nature  through  some  moi 
physical  agency,  or  both  combined.  Let  us  hypotheti 
attach  even  no  more  weight  to  the  documents  alluded  to  tha 
a  theory  to  account  for  the  present  condition  of  the  human  i 
even  then  we  shall  find  it  much  more  universally  apphcable 
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any  other  yet  propounded.     Let  us  suppose  that  there  is  one 
family,  consisting  of  several  members,  possessing  some   know- 
ledge of  useful  arts,  skilled  to  some  extent  in  agriculture,  and 
iiabituated  to  a  pastoral  life.     Their  descendants  multiply,  and 
l>ecome  too  numerous  for  the  land  in  which  they  dwell ;  portions 
of  them  migrate  in  different  directions,  and  become  modified  as 
t:o  the  constitution  of  their  society  in  accordance  with  the  climate, 
soil,  and  natural  products  of  the  place  where  they  finally  fix  them- 
selves.   Some  establish  themselves  upon  fertile  localities,  which 
"repay  cultivation,  and  found  permanent   colonies  where  their 
former  civilization  will  to  some  extent  flourish ;  some  adopt  a 
nomadic  pastoral   life,  in  which  the  arts  to  which   they   were 
formerly  addicted  will  become  useless,  and  the  remembrance  of 
them  gFadually  disappear.     Others,  again,  will  be  thrown  where 
the  products  of  the  earth  are  insuflScient  for  their  support,  and 
'will  become  hunters ;  and,  in  the  constant  arduous  struggle  for 
existence,  will  still  more  rapidly  lose  sight  of  the  laws  of  civilized 
life.    Lastly,  some  will  be  thrown,  not  from  choice,  but  by  acci- 
dent, where  the  energies  of  the  whole  man  will  be  required  to  eke 
out  even  the  most  precarious  existence  from  the  scanty  supply 
both  of  vegetable  and  animal  productions ;  and  it  is  easy  to  see 
how  the  downward  course  of  these  will  soon  bring  them  almost 
to  a  level  with  the  brutes.     Add  to  these  natural  causes  the  in- 
fluence of  the  excesses,  the  vices,  the  passions,  the  general  evil 
tendencies  inherent  to  a  warped  moral  nature,  and  we  need  be  at 
no  loss  to  understand  the  present  degraded  phases  which  huma- 
nity so  frequently  assumes.     Such  is  the  theory  which  we  should 
*<lopt  to  account  for  the  varieties  of  barbarism  and  civilization. 

Nor  is  this  merely  a  speculative  and  unimportant  question.  If 
the  original  condition  of  man  be  that  of  utter  barbarism  and 
^^gradation,  then  the  methods  by  which  his  elevation  from  that 
'-•ondition  is  to  be  expected  must  remain  merely  empirical ;  nay, 
6^en  the  very  possibility  of  such  elevation  must  remain  in  each 
Cft^e  a  matter  of  doubt  until  success  be  achieved.  Not  so  if  it  be 
clearly  established  that  such  conditions  are  only  the  natural 
^nlts  of  the  operation  of  degrading  moral  and  physical  agencies 
'^Pon  a  subject  originally  capable  of  higher  things.  Then,  and 
^^ly  then,  can  we  hope  that  a  correct  system  of  moral  and 
physical  hygiene  will  be  eflScacious  in  restoring  him  to  his  former 
^^ndition,  and  capacitating  him  for  further  progress.  Then,  also, 
should  we  see  a  clear  indication  of  the  true  method  of  reorga- 
^2ing  and  regenerating  the  barbarous  and  demoralized  tribes  or 
Masses  which  mingle  with  and  corrupt  our  most  civilized  com- 
munities, and  which  laugh  our  present  methods  to  sconi. 
As  we  have  seen,  the  lowest  forms  of  humanity  are  those 
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where,  for  his  subsistence,  man  is  (lei)endent  upon  the  sc 
produce  of  the  chase,  fishing,  or  the  natural  uncultivated 
duce  of  the  earth.  The  first  step  in  his  upward  course  tow 
civilization  is  taken  when  he  takes  to  a  pastoral  life.  Still,  ^ 
out  settled  habitation,  migrating  frequently  in  search  of  i 
pastures,  he  endures  much  privation,  and  in  his  life  there  arc 
few  elements  of  progress ;  yet  it  is  one  step  in  advance, 
next  is  a  more  important  one — ^that  of  adopting  a  fixed  home, 
agricultural  pursuits.  Hence  arise  the  elements  of  a  social  s 
for  here  must  flourish  to  some  degree  a  practice  of  the  arts ;  1 
must  be  a  variety  of  interests,  sometimes  clashing ;  a  liabilii 
invasion  from  the  nomadic  tribes  of  the  surrounding  disti 
aad,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  necessity  will  be  felt  for  j 
sort  of  social  combination,  marked  by  more  or  less  law 
order ;  likewise,  the  society  will  inevitably  divide  itself  into  th< 
vemors  and  the  governed.  The  transition  from  this  to  the  ft 
system  is  speedy  and  natural;  thence  to  absolute  monar 
and  after  that  to  the  highest  state  of  civilization,  that  "  in  w 
security  of  person  and  property  is  firmly  established  by  a 
and  complete  administration  of  good  laws,  where  public  opi 
has  the  greatest  influence,  and  where  more  happiness  is  foun 
the  community."* 

Such  are  the  external  phenomena  or  the  landmarks  of  advai 
Civilization  ;  but  we  are  yet  as  far  as  ever  from  having  a 
tained  the  essential  nature  of  the  change,  and  the  agencies  w 
are  in  operation  in  its  production.  The  diflSculty  of  givii 
scientific  and  comprehensive  definition  of  the  term  is  ack: 
ledged  to  be  great ;  perhaps  for  this  reason  the  writer  of  the 
learned  work  placed  at  the  head  of  this  essay  avoids  the  atte 
and  contents  himself  with  reasoning  upon  some  undere 
common  acceptation  of  its  meaning.  This  is  to  some  e^ 
convenient,  as  it  permits  the  actual  fact  to  be  viewed  in  a  v 
or  arbitrary  sense,  so  as  to  accommodate  it  to  the  the 
brought  forward  to  account  for  it,  rather  than  to  mould  1 
strictly  in  accordance  with  some  accurate  formula  of  the  fact 

Let  us  grant,  for  convenience,  that  a  strictly  accurate  sciei 
definition  of  Civilization  is  impracticable,  and  attempt  to  am 
the  meaning  of  the  term  in  its  general  and  ordinary  acceptat 

The  etymology  of  the  word  will  help  us  but  in  a  very  6 
degree.     It  gives  us  the  idea  of  the  perfecting  of  civil  and  » 
life,  the  life  of  society,  the  relation3  of  men  to  each  other, 
evidently  this  does  not  exhaust  the  question.     We  will  fo 
M.  Guizot  in  his  analysis  of  what  Civilization  is  not 

*  Mackinnon's  ''Hist  of  Civilization, "  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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1.  A  people  whose  external  life  is  happy,  with  well-admi- 
nistered forms  of  justice,  may  fulfil  the  above  conditions;  but 
their  intellectual  and  moral  existence  is  in  a  state  of  torpor. 
This  is  not  civilization.  "  We  are  not  without  instances  of  this 
state  of  things.  There  has  been  a  great  number  of  small  aristo- 
cratic republics,  in  which  the  people  have  been  thus  treated  like 
flocks  of  sheep,  well  kept  and  niateriaUy  happy,  but  without 
moral  and  intellectual  activity.  Is  this  civilization  ?  Is  this  a 
people  civilizing  itself?" — Guizot. 

2.  The  material  existence  may  be  lower  than  in  the  last  case, 
but  still  tolerable ;  the  intellectual  and  moral  wants  are  to  some 
extent  supplied ;  they  are  meted  out  to  each  individual-^no  one 
is  permitted  to  seek  for  liimself.  "  Immobility  is  the  characteristic 
of  their  moral  life."  The  instances  of  this  condition  are  found 
amongst  the  populations  of  Asia,  the  Hindoos  especially.  This 
is  not  civilization. 

'6.  "I  change"  (says  M.  Guizot)  "altogether  the  nature  of 
the  hypothesis  :  here  is  a  people  among  whom  is  a  great  display 
of  individual  liberties,  but  where  disorder  and  inequalities  are 
excessive ;  it  is  the  empire  of  force  and  of  chance ;  every  man, 
if  he  is  not  strong,  is  oppressed,  suffers,  and  perishes ;  violence 
is  the  predominant  feature  of  the  social  state."  Europe  has 
passed  thJ'ough  this  condition,  but  it  is  not  civilization. 

4.  Liberty  and  equality  do  not  constitute  civilization,  for  such 
are  the  elements  of  savage  life. 

From  these  illustrations  of  what  civilization  is  not,  we  may 
arrive  at  some  idea  of  what  it  is.  The  essential  idea  seems  to 
^  progress  and  development,  moral  and  intellectual  culture, 
extending  and  perfecting  the  social  relations  :  "  on  the  one  hand, 
an  increasing  production  of  strength  and  happiness  to  society ; 
<^n  the  other,  a  more  equable  distribution,  amongst  individuals, 
<^f  the  strength  and  happiness  produced." 

But  this  is  not  all  that  is  comprised  in  this  word  Civilization. 
In  this  view,  man  is  considered  but  as  an  element  of  a  social 
community ;  but  he  is  something  more  than  that ;  he  has  his 
^nner  life,  his  faculties,  his  sentiments,  his  ideas ;  these  assei-t 
^neir  claim  to  development ;  and  side  by  side  with  the  perfecting 
of  society,  this,  the  perfecting  of  humanity,  proceeds  to  complete 
onr  conception  of  a  durable  civilization.  VVhich  of  these  two 
JJ^ustbe  accepted  in  the  light  oi final  came — whether  man  perfects 
^  faculties  in  order  to  improve  his  social  relations,  or  whether 
tne  improvement  in  social  relation  is  but  the  groundwork  for  the 
development  of  the  individual :  in  short,  whether  man  is  made  to 
^rve  society,  or  society  to  serve  man  ?  These  are  questions 
npon  which  we  must  not  enter.      We  will  conclude  this  part 
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of  our  subject  with  a   noble  sentiment  uttered   by  M.   Royer 
Collard  :— 

"  Human  societies  are  bom,  live,  and  die  on  the  earth  ;  it  is  there 
their  destinies  are  accompUshed.  But  they  contain  not  thi 
WHOLE  MAN.  After  he  has  engaged  himself  to  society,  there  remuns 
to  him  the  noblest  part  of  himself,  those  high  faculties  by  which  he 
elevates  himself  to  God,  to  a  future  life,  to  unknown  felicity  in  an 
invisible  world.  We,  persons  individual  and  identical,  veritable  beings 
endowed  with  immortality, — we  have  a  different  destiny  from  that  of 
states.*' 

But  leaving  these  introductory  questions  as  to  the  phenomena 
and  essential  nature  of  Civilization,  it  is  time  that  we  inquire 
into  the  agencies  internal  and  external  to  man,  which  are  engaged 
in  its  development.  As  these  agencies  are  treated  of  most 
elaborately  in  the  work,  the  title  of  which  is  prefixed  to  this 
essay,  we  propose  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  author's  views,  with 
such  comments  as  may  seem  needful,  either  for  purposes  of 
illustration  or  refutation. 

Mr.  Buckle  has  produced  the  first  volume  of  a  work  of  most 
extensive  and  profound  research  and  learning ;  his  theories,  how- 
ever, are  startling  and  extravagant  in  no  ordinary  degree.     OC 
those  circumstances  and  institutions  which  are  commonly  sup- 
posed to  influence   mightily  for   good  or  for  evil  the  fate  oC 
nations,  he  believes  in  very  few.    In  man's  "natural  progress  *  h^ 
believes  much — ^in  an  overruling  Providence,  not  at  all ;  in  th^ 
power  of  a  people  to  work  out  its  own  beliefs  and  civilization,  h  ^ 
has  much  faith ;  but  any  assistance  from  without  is  "  a  tamper- 
ing" with  this  natural  progress.     In  climate,  soil,  and  aspects  of 
nature,  there  is  great  virtue  and  power  as  to  the  production  of 
civilization ;  but  none  whatever  in  religion,  morals,  literature,  aoi  d 
government.*     These,  and  other  propositions  of  similar  import, 
will  receive  ample  illustration  as  we  proceed  in  our  analysis. 

The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  the  probability 
that  history  is  governed  by  laws  as  definite  as  those  of  physical 
science;   that  the  elemenia  are  more  numerous,  and,  from  our 
imperfect  knowledge  of  them,  the  results  are  less  easy  to  predict, 
and  more  complex ;  that  the  laws  of  human  action  are  so  defi- 
nite, that  if  we  were  fully  acquainted  with  all  the  elements    of 
character  and  motive  in  individuals  or  communities,  we  should 
be  able  to  predict  their  history  with  the  same  certainty  that  we 
can  predict  eclipses  of  the  sun  or  moon.     The  doctrines  of  chance 
and  necessary  connexion,  of  free-will  and  predestination,  are  also 
discussed,  and  all  set  aside ;  Mr.  Buckle,  so  far  as  we  can  gather 

♦  ride  p.  232. 
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from  his  words,  believing  in  nothing  but  an  enchainment  of 
events.  Johnson  said  to  Boswell,  "  Sir,  we  know  our  will  is  free, 
and  there's  an  end  on't."  This  conclusion  is  opposed  on  two 
considerations — first,  that  perhaps  consciousness  does  not  exist 
as  a  separate  faculty;  second,  that  even  granting  it  to  do  so,  its 
evidences  are  not  to  be  tnisted !  A  strange,  unpractical  way  of 
discussing  an  important  subject.  No  one  doubts  the  conscious- 
ness of  the  man  who,  for  an  infraction  of  the  laws  of  his  country, 
is  condemned  to  five  years'  penal  servitude;  but  those  who 
attempt  to  convince  man  of  his  responsibility,  and  so  induce  him 
U)  avoid  such  infractions,  are  met  by  an  incomprehensible  meta- 
physical subtlety.  As  a  specimen  of  the  conclusions  to  which 
these  arguments  tend,  we  will  give  one  or  two  quotations : — 

"Rejecting,  then,  the  metaphysical  dogma  of  free-will  and  the 
theological  dogma  of  predestined  events,  we  are  driven  to  the  conclu- 
sion that  the  actions  of  men,  being  determined  solely  by  their  ante- 
cedents, must  have  a  character  of  imiformity ;  that  is  to  say,  must, 
under  precisely  the  same  circumstances,  always  issue  in  precisely  the 
same  results.  And  as  all  antecedents  are  either  in  the  mind  or  out  of 
it,  we  clearly  see  that  all  the  variations  in  the  results — in  other  words, 
all  the  changes  of  which  history  is  full,  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 
human  race,  their  progress  or  their  decay,  their  happiness  or  their 
niisery — must  be  the  fruit  of  a  double  action ;  an  action  of  external 
phenomena  upon  the  mind,  and  another  action  of  the  mind  upon  the 
phenomena." — (p.  18.) 

"The  offences  of  men  are  the  result  not  so  much  of  the  vices  of  the 
individual  offender,*  as  of  the  state  of  society  into  which  that  indi- 
vidual is  thrown.  This  is  an  inference  resting  on  broad  and  tangible 
proofs,  accessible  to  all  the  world ;  and,  as  such,  cannot  be  overtumecl 
or  even  impeached  by  any  of  those  hypotheses  with  which  metaphy- 
sicians and  theologians  have  hitherto  perplexed  the  study  of  past 
evente."— (p.  27.) 

Such  being  Mr.  Buckle's  view  of  the  nature  of  human  responsi- 
hi%,  we  feel  curious  to  know  how,  in  proper  course,  he  will 
J^^fy  the  formation  of  a  criminal  code.  Certainly,  rewards  of 
virtue  and  punishments  of  vice  should  equally  be  dead  letters,  if 
^<^h  be  the  sole  source  of  action. 

The  irrefragable  proofs  above  referred  to  are  those  derived 
from  statistical  tables.  It  is  shown  that  about  the  same  number 
^J^  murders,  suicides,  and  other  crimes  occur  annually;  and  from 
^l^is  it  is  most  strangely  assumed  as  proved,  that  these  crimes 
*rebut  "the  product  of  the  general  condition  of  society,  and 
^"^t  the  individual  felon  only  carries  into  effect  what  is  a  necessary 

"The  moral  actions  of  men  are  the  product  not  of  their  volition,  but  of  their 
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consequence  of  preceding  circumstances.  (!)  In  a  given  stati 
of  society,  a  certain  number  of  persons  must  put  an  end  to  thei 
own  lives.  This  is  the  general  law  ;  and  the  special  question  a; 
to  who  shall  commit  the  crime  depends  of  course  upon  specia 
laws,  which,  however,  in  their  total  action,  must  obey  the  largi 
social  law  to  which  they  are  all  subordinate.  And  the  power  o 
the  larger  law  is  so  irresistible,  that  neither  the  love  of  life  no] 
the  fear  of  another  world  can  avail  anything  towards  checkinf 
its  operation  ! ! " 

Is  it  indeed  so  ?  Is  human  nature  a  thing  only  to  be  summec 
up  by  tens,  and  hundreds,  and  thousands,  in  order  to  investigati 
and  exhaust  its  conditions  ?  Mr.  Buckle  speaks  of  statistics  as 
**  a  branch  of  knowledge  which,  though  still  in  its  infancy,  has 
already  thrown  more  light  upon  the  study  of  human  nature  than 
all  the  sciences  put  together."  Far  be  it  from  us  to  undervalue 
so  important  a  science  ;  but  that  it  reveals  anything  whatever  oi 
human  nature,  we  dispute  entirely.  WTiat  can  the  science  oi 
statistics  know  or  tell  us  of  the  hopes  and  fears,  the  cares  and 
compensations,  the  joys  and  sorrows,  the  aspirations  and  despair, 
the  yieldings  and  resistances,  the  passions,  desires,  and  emotion* 
the  motives  and  hindrances,  which  in  their  aggregate  influence 
human  action,  and  constitute,  so  to  speak,  human  nature  ' 
Nothing.  But  after  all  these  have  wrought  their  effect — whei 
the  strife  is  over  and  the  work  is  done — statistics  can  step  in,  aai 
number  the  slain  and  the  survivors.  As  well  might  we  try  "t* 
arrive  at  the  true  theory  of  a  military  government  by  countio; 
the  slain  in  its  wars ;  as  well  calculate  the  orbit  of  a  planet  "b 
counting  the  number,  instead  of  investigating  the  nature,  of  it 
aberrations;  as  well  count  the  acts  of  parliament  by  way  c 
ascertaining  the  principles  of  legislation,  as  attempt,  by  numbei 
ing  the  residuum  of  conflicting  forces,  to  define  the  source  aii« 
principles  of  human  action.  The  dial  of  a  chronometer  tell 
nothing  of  the  motor  force — the  balance,  the  compensation 
within ;  it  only  indicates  the  general  result ;  and  he  who  woul 
ascertain  the  laws  of  humanity  from  statistics,  might  also  hop 
to  construct  a  chronometer  from  the  mere  contemplation  of  th 
dial-plate. 

We  have  dwelt  at  some  length  upon  this  introductory  chapter 
because  in  it  seems  to  be  contained  the  key  to  the  whole  of  Air. 
Buckle's  strange  philosophy,  which,  if  it  be  intended  to  meaa 
anything,  reduces  man  to  a  mere  machine,  an  integral  part  of 
society,  having  neither  individuality,  free-will,  nor  responsibility; 
a  view  so  utterly  subversive  of  all  practical  legislation,  so  repugn 
nant  to  the  common  sense  of  mankind,  that  we  cannot  too  strongly 
protest  against  it. 
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We  pass  on  to  notice  the  effects  of  climate,  soil,  and  the 
aspects  of  nature,  upon  civilization — a  part  of  the  subject  in 
Teference  to  which  we  find  much  valuable  matter  in  the  work 
before  us,  interspersed  still  with  much  that  is  objectionable. 

Mr.  Buckle  does  not  speculate  upon  the  original  state  of  man, 
nor  his  passage  through  the  earliest  stages  of  progress ;  he  takes 
\m  up  when  he  has  got  a  fixed  home,  and  ai*gues  that  the  first 
subsequent  step  towards  civilization  must  be  the  accumulation 
of  ^^enlth  in  the  community,  so  as  to  leave  an  overplus  after 
the  wants  of  the  people  are  supplied.  For  so  long  as  every 
man  is  fully  occupied  in  gaining  his  bread,  there  can  be  no 
leisure  for  the  cultivation  of  intellectual  pursuits,  wliich  are 
(met  loqueiit.)  the  sole  agents  in  civilization.  But  an  accu- 
mulation of  wealth  occurring,  "  now  it  is  that  the  existence  of  an 
intellectual  class  first  becomes  possible,  because  for  the  first  time 
there  exists  a  previous  accumulation,  by  means  of  which  men 
can  use  what  they  did  not  produce,  and  are  thus  enabled  to 
devote  themselves  to  subjects  for  which,  at  an  earlier  period,  the 
pressure  of  their  daily  wants  have  left  them  no  time." 

The  first  sources  of  wealth  are  climate  and  soil,  or,  in  general 
terms,  the  physical  peculiarities  of  the  country ;  and  the  amount 
^ill  be  determined  (1)  by  the  energy  and  regularity  of  the  labour, 
»Dd  (-2)  by  the  returns  made  by  the  soil  to  such  labour.  The 
former  will  be  the  result  of  climate,  influencing  man's  power  and 
disposition  to  work;  the  latter  is  dependent  on  the  soil  alone. 
The  extremes  of  climate  are  unfavourable  to  the  regularity  and 
energy  of  man's  work ;  thus,  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  from  the 
severity  of  the  winter  and  the  shortness  of  the  days — in  Spain 
&nd  Portugal,  from  the  heat  and  dryness  of  the  weather — continued 
^culture  becomes  impossible.  **  The  consequence  is,  that 
these  four  nations,  though  so  different  in  other  respects,  are  all 
remarkable  for  a  certain  instability  and  fickleness  of  character : 
presenting  a  striking  contrast  to  the  more  regular  and  settled 
habits  which  are  estabhshed  in  countries  whose  climate  subjects 
the  working  classes  to  fewer  interruptions,  and  imposes  on  them 
tte  necessity  of  a  more  constant  and  unremitting  employment." — 
'P-  40.)  Mr.  Buckle  takes  an  interesting  review  of  the  influence 
th"s  exerted  upon  various  nations  and  districts.  Civilization  in 
Asia  has  always  been  confined  to  "  that  vast  tract  where  a  rich 
^d  alliiyjal  soil  has  secured  to  man  that  wealth  without  which 
^^  intellectual  progress  can  begin."  To  the  north  of  this  dis- 
jfict  there  is  a  long  line  of  barren  country,  inhabited  by  Mongo- 
"an  and  Tartar  hordes,  who,  so  long  as  they  remained  in  this 
place,  never  emerged  from  an  uncivilized  condition  ;  yet  in 
wieir  migrations   arriving  at   more  fertile  soils,  founded   great 
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monarchies  in  China,  India,  and  Persia,  i;?ith  a  civilizat 
equal  to  that  of  any  ancient  people.  The  Arabs,  also,  in  tl 
own  country,  were  always  a  rude,  uncultivated  people ;  but,  c 
quering  Persia  in  the  seventh  century,  Spain  in  the  eighth,  t 
itie  Punjaub  in  the  ninth,  they  founded  mighty  empires,  '*  bi 
cities,  endowed  schools,  collected  libraries ;  and  the  traces 
their  power  are  still  to  be  seen  at  Cordova,  at  Bagdad,  anc 
Delhi."  The  only  civilized  part  of  Africa — i.e.,  Egypt — ^is  indeb 
likewise  to  its  soil  for  its  power  of  elevating  itself.  Thus,  in  A 
and  Africa,  the  condition  of  civilization  was  a  fertile  soil. 
Europe,  however,  the  case  is  diflferent :  here  the  climate  has  m 
influence  than  the  soil  as  afiecting  the  energy  of  man.  And  he: 
the  primary  diflference  in  character  between  the  European  and 
other  civilizations ;  for  whereas  the  influence  of  soil  is  limi 
and  stationary,  the  development  of  man's  resources,  as  favou 
by  a  mild  and  temperate  climate,  is  probably  unlimited  and  e 
increasing.  Hence  the  stationary  character  of  Asiatic  civilizatio 
hence  the  constantly  progressive  character  of  those  of  Europe. 

Besides  the  accumulation  of  wealth,  a  most  important  quest 
arises  as  to  its  distribution,  which  in  advanced  societies  depei 
upon  very  complex  laws,  but  at  an  early  stage  seems  to 
governed  in  great  part,  if  not  entirely,  by  "  physical  laws ;  th 
laws  are,  moreover,  so  active  as  to  have  invariably  kept  a  vast  ma 
rity  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  fairest  portion  of  the  globe  ii 
condition  of  constant  and  inextricable  poverty."  We  must  p 
over  this  part  of  the  subject  very  briefly,  omitting  all  argume: 
connected  with  interest,  profit,  wages,  and  rent.  After  the  £ 
tendency  towards  a  division  of  society  into  the  two  classes 
workers  and  non-workers,  the  increase  of  the  latter  will  be  det 
mined  in  great  part  by  the  presence  of  a  cheap  nnd  plenti 
national  food.  In  consequence  of  this  increase,  the  labo 
market  will  be  overstocked,  wages  will  be  low,  and  a  gr 
amount  of  poverty  will  be  the  result.  Such  is  Mr.  Buckle's  theo: 
to  discuss  it  would  lead  us  too  far  from  our  special  points  of  inten 
and  plunge  us  into  the  inextricable  mazes  of  political  economy 

The  fact  of  the  inhabitants  of  cold  climates  requiring  a  v 
carbonized  form  of  food,  whilst  those  of  warm  latitudes  reqi 
one  more  oxydized,  has  a  powerful  influence  upon  civilizati< 
for  whereas  the  latter  kind  of  food  is  produced  by  the  ea 
abundantly  and  almost  without  labour,  the  former,  being  cbie 
of  animal  origin,  is  more  difl&cult  to  obtain.  The  result  is,  tl 
in  these  colder  climates  a  more  adventurous  and  bolder  spi 
has  generally  been  observed,  even  in  the  infancy  of  socie 
than  in  the  inhabitants  of  warmer  countries.  Tropical  pof 
lations,    as    a    rule,    increase   rapidly ;     therefore    wages    < 
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low,  and  poverty  prevalent;  whilst  in  cold  climates  the  in- 
crease is  less  rapid,  the  labour-market  is  not  overstocked,  and 
wages  are  higher.  Hence  it  arises  that  in  temperate  climates 
there  is  a  very  much  more  equable  distribution  of  wealth,  a  con- 
sequent development  of  a  middle  class  and  of  public  opinion, 
and  as  the  natural  result,  a  greater  capability  of  permanent 
and  progressive  civihzation.  One  exception  to  this  distinction 
between  European  and  Asiatic  populations  is  found  in  Ireland, — 
the  only  country  in  Europe,  according  to  Mr.  Buckle,  which  pos- 
sesses a  very  cheap  national  food,  the  potato.  The  population 
of  Ireland,  before  the  aspect  of  the  country  was  changed  by 
pestilence  and  emigration,  was  increasing  at  the  rate  of  3  per 
cent.,  whilst  that  of  England  was  only  increasing  I^  per  cent. 
Mr.  IngUs  calculates  the  average  rate  of  Irish  wage  at  fourpence 
per  day. 

To  the  extremely  unequal  diffusion  of  wealth,  its  coneentra- 
tion  amongst  the  higher  classes,  and  the  abject  poverty  of  tlie 
lower,  is  ascribable  the  transitory  and  imperfect  nature  of  the 
Asiatic  civilizations.  In  India,  for  instance,  where  on  this  view 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  the  national  food — rice — is  the 
source  of  the  evil,  the  upper  classes  are  enormously  rich,  the 
lower  miserably  poor.  The  difference  in  wealth  is  attended  by  a 
corresponding  inequality  in  social  and  pohtical  power. 

"  It  is  not  therefore  surprising,  that  from  the  earliest  period  to 
which  our  knowledge  of  India  extends,  an  immense  majority  of  the 
people,  pinched  by  the  most  galling  poverty,  and  just  living  from  hand 
to  mouth,  should  always  have  remained  in  a  state  of  stupid  debase- 
ment, broken  by  incessant  misfortune,  crouching  before  their  supe- 
J^ors  in  abject  submission,  and  only  fit  either  to  be  slaves  themselves, 
or  to  be  led  to  battle  to  make  slaves  of  others." — (p.  66.) 

The  miserable  condition  of  the  lowest  Hindus  or  Sudras  is 
something  almost  inconceivable  to  us.  If  one  of  them  speaks  of 
<^  Brahmin  contemptuously,  his  mouth  is  burned;  if  he  insult 
^i  his  tongue  is  slit  ;  if  he  injures  him,  he  is  put  to  death, 
f^  he  listen  to  the  reading  of  the  sacred  books,  boiling  oil 
^s  poured  into  his  ears ;  if  he  commit  them  to  memory,  he  is 
l^ed.  He  is  forbidden  by  law  to  accumulate  wealth,  and 
continues  a  slave  in  estimation  although  freedom  be  given  him  ; 
'for  (says  the  lawgiver),  of  a  state  which  is  natural  to  him,  hy 
*fiow  can  he  he  divested  / " 

"In India, slavery — abject, eternal  slavery — was  the  natural  state  of 
the  great  body  of  the  people ;  it  was  the  state  to  which  they  were 
Roomed  by  physical  laws  impossible  to  resist.  The  energy  of  those 
1*^8  ig,  in  truth,  so  invincible,  that  wherever  they  have  come  into  play 
they  have  kept  the  productive  classes  in  perpetual  subjection.     Thwe 
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is  no  instance  on  record  of  any  ti'opical  country,  in  which  wealt 
having  been  extensively  accumulated,  the  people  have  edc^>ed  the 
fate ;  no  instance  in  which  the  heat  of  the  climate  has  not  caused  a 
abundance  of  food,  and  the  abundance  of  food  caused  an  unequal  dii 
tribution,  first  of  wealth,  and  then  of  political  and  social  powe 
Among  nations  subjected  to  these  conditions,  the  people  have  counte 
for  nothing; — thus  have  been  generated  habits  of  tame  and  servii 
submission,  by  which  they  have  always  been  characterized.  For  it  i 
an  undoubted  fact  that  their  annals  furnish  no  instance  of  the! 
having  turned  upon  their  rulers,  no  war  of  classes,  no  popular  insox 
rections,  not  even  one  great  popular  conspiracy." — (p.  73.) 

It  would  appear  as  though  this  passage  must  have  been  writtei 
before  the  recent  events  in  India.  We  give  it,  however,  as  ai 
illustration  of  the  general  views  of  our  author. 

What  rice  was  to  India,  that  was  the  date  to  Africa,  and  p&i 
ticularly  Egypt.  The  palm-tree  supplies  millions  with  the: 
daily  food  in  Arabia,  and  almost  the  whole  of  Africa  north  o 
the  Equator.  In  one  part  of  Upper  Egypt,  the  Said  or  Thebaid 
there  is  a  food  even  more  liberal  in  its  returns  to  cultivatior 
than  the  date — Le,,  the  dhourra,  which  yields  2 10  to  1  in  produce. 
The  lotus,  also,  and  a  profusion  of  plants  and  herbs  growing 
spontaneously,  afforded  food  to  the  Egyptians.  Thus,  in  Egypt 
the  people  multiplied  very  rapidly,  because  at  the  same  time  that 
the  earth  was  so  prolific,  the  nature  of  the  climate  was  such  that 
the  inhabitants  only  required  small  quantities  of  food ;  and  as 
the  result,  Egjpt  was  probably  more  thickly  populated  than  any 
country  of  the  ancient  world.  As  in  India,  the  wealth  was  very 
unequally  distributed,  and  the  result  was  the  same — a  nation  of 
tyrants  and  slaves.  This  is  shown  partly  by  the  stupendous  and 
costly  buildings  which  still  remain ;  for  "  no  wealth,  however 
great,  no  expenditure,  however  lavish,  could  meet  the  expense 
which  would  have  been  incurred  if  they  had  been  the  work  of 
free  men,  who  received  for  their  labour  a  fair  and  honest  reward- 
The  people  at  large  were  little  better  than  beasts  of  burden;  and 
all  that  was  expected  from  them  was  an  unremitting  and  unre* 
quited  labour."  The  reckless  prodigality  of  labour  may  be  coa- 
ceived,  when  we  know  that  2000  men  were  occupied  thre€ 
years  in  carrving  one  stone  from  Elephantine  to  Sais  ;  that  oa^ 
canal  cost  the  lives  of  120,000  men;  and  that  360,000  meU 
were  engaged  for  twenty  years  building  one  of  the  pyramid^- 
Instead,  then,  of  viewing  these  mighty  works  as  evidences  of  • 
high  state  of  civilization,  we  must  consider  them  as  signs  of  • 
condition  almost  utterly  depraved  and  barbarous. 

In  America,  the  same  laws  have  been  found  to  prevail.  The 
earliest  civilizations  were  located  in  only  those  parts  which  were«* 
once  hot  and  moist — two  conditions  causing?  abundant  fertibtv, 
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and  conseqaent  plenty.  What  rice  was  to  India,  and  the  date  to 
Egypt,  that  was  maize  to  the  inhabitants  of  Mexico  and  Peru. 
The  returns  of  this  plant  are  enormous,  averaging  in  New  Cali- 
fornia seventy  or  eighty-fold,  and  in  Mexico  Proper,  three,  four, 
and  even  eight  hundred-fold.  The  same  results  occurred  here  as 
in  India  and  Egypt — ^the  upper  classes  were  tyrants ;  the  lower, 
slaves;  and  tliere  was  little  or  no  medium.  The  arts  were  culti- 
vated with  some  success,  but  there  was  no  power  of  diffusion  in 
the  scanty  civilization  which  they  possessed ;  there  was  no  such 
thing  as  pubh'c  opinion,  but  a  stem  despotism  of  the  higher 
classes,  and  a  slavish  subserviency  of  the  lower,  who  were  sepa- 
rated from  the  former  by  the  impassable  barriers  of  caste  and 
legislation.  The  expenditure  of  labour  was  as  lavish  as  in 
Egypt:  the  erection  of  the  Royal  Palace  of  Peru  occupied  20,000 
men  for  fifty  years;  and  that  of  Mexico  cost  the  labour  of 
200,000  men. 

The  natural  advantages  of  heat  and  moisture  may,  however,  be 
so  much  in  excess  as  to  prevent  any  form  of  civilization  what- 
ever. Such  is  the  case  in  Brazil,  which,  from  its  situation  and 
iiatnral  advantages,  might  be  expected  to  have  been  the  seat  of 
such  civilization  as  3imilar  physical  causes  had  produced  in  other 
parts  of  the  world.  But  the  moisture  here  is  in  excess ;  tho 
trade  wind  pours  deluges  of  rain  upon  the  country,  producing  the 
naost  destructive  torrents  at  certain  times.  This  abundant  supply 
of  water,  aided  by  the  vast  river  system  and  the  heat  of  the 
climate,  stimulates  the  earth  into  a  productive  activity  unequalled 
in  any  other  part  of  the  world.  In  his  description  of  Brazil, 
Ifr.  Backle  evinces  descriptive  powers  of  no  ordinary  kind.  We 
Blake  no  apology  for  quoting  at  length  :— 

"Brazil,  which  is  nearly  as  large  as  the  whole  of  Europe,  is  covered 
^th  a  vegetation  of  incredible  profusion.  Indeed,  so  rank  and 
luiuriajit  is  the  growth,  that  nature  seems  to  riot  in  the  very  wanton- 
A^  of  power.  A  great  part  of  this  immense  country  is  tilled  with 
dcQse  and  tangled  forests,  whose  noble  trees,  blossoming  in  unrivalled 
j^uty,  and  exquisite  with  a  thousand  hues,  throw  out  their  produce 
in  endless  prodigality.    On  their  summit  are  perched  birds  of  gorgeous 

tiage,  which  nestle  in  their  dark  and  lofty  recesses.  Below,  their 
and  trunks  are  crowded  with  brushwood,  creeping  plants,  innume- 
lable  parasites,  all  swarming  with  life.  There,  too,  are  myriads  of 
^ns^  of  every  variety ;  reptiles  of  strange  and  singular  form  ;  serpents 
and  lizards  spotted  with  deadly  beauty ;  all  of  which  find  means  of 
^^istence  in  this  vast  workshop  and  repository  of  nature.  And  that 
"nothing  may  be  wanting  to  this  land  of  marvels,  the  forests  are  skirted 
^ith  enormous  meadows,  which,  reeking  with  heat  and  moisture,  sup- 
ply nonrishment  to  countless  herds  of  wild  cattle,  that  browse  and 
^tten  on  their  herbage ;  while  the  adjoining  plains,  rich  in  another 
No.  X.— NEW  SERIES.  O 
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form  of  life,  are  tbe  choBen  abode  of  the  subtlest  and  most  ferockKi 
animals,  which  prey  on  each  other,  but  which,  it  might  almost  seen 
no  human  power  can  hope  to  extirpate.  Sucdi  is  the  flow  and  abm 
dance  of  life  by  which  Brazil  is  marked  aboTC  all  the  other  countnc 
of  the  earth. 

"  But  amid  this  pomp  and  splendour  of  nature,  no  place  is  left  & 
man ;  he  is  reduced  to  insignificance  by  the  majesty  with  which  he  i 
surrounded ;  the  forces  that  oppose  him  are  so  formidable,  that  he  ha 
never  been  able  to  make  head  against  them — ^never  able  to  rally  againi 
their  accumulated  pressure.  The  whole  of  Brazil,  notwithstanding  it 
immense  apparent  advantages,  has  always  remained  entirely  Qnciri 
lized — its  inhabitants  wandering  savages,  incompetent  to  resist  thofi 
obstacles  which  the  very  bounty  of  nature  has  put  in  their  way.  .  .  . 
The  progress  of  agriculture  is  stopped  by  impassable  forests^  and  thi 
harvests  are  destroyed  by  innumerable  insects.  The  mountains  are  to( 
high  to  scale,  the  rivers  are  too  wide  to  bridge  ;  everything  is  contrive! 
to  keep  back  the  human  mind,  and  repress  its  rising  ambition.  Tt  in 
thus  that  the  energies  of  nature  have  hampered  the  spirit  of  man."— 
(pp.  94-6.) 

The  whole  of  the  immense  tenitory  of  Brazil,  more  than  twelve 
times  as  large  as  Frouce,  contains  only  about  six  millions  of 
inhabitants ;  and  these  ore  in  the  same  state  of  barbarity  as  th^ 
ever  were,  no  sign  of  progress  or  civilization  being  manifest. 

Such  are  the  relations  in  which,  according  to  Mr.  Buckled 
view,  the  two  elements,  soil  and  climate,  bear  to  civilization,  mow 
particulai'ly  in  the  aspect  of  the  accumulation  and  distribution  of 
wealth.  And  in  precisely  the  same  relation  to  the  accumulation 
and  distribution  of  thought  does  he  conceive  the  aspects  of 
nature  to  stand  : — 

"  It  now  remains  (says  he)  for  me  to  examine  the  effect  of  thoie 
.  other  phj'sical  agents  to  which  I  have  given  the  collective  name  of 
Aspects  of  Nature,  and  which  will  be  found  suggestive  of  some  veij 
wide  and  comprehensive  inquiries  into  the  influence  exerted  bytiio 
external  world  in  predisposing  men  to  certain  habits  of  thought,  and 
thus  giving  a  particular  tone  to  religion,  arts,  literature,  and,  in  * 
word,  to  all  the  principal  manifestations  of  the  human  mind." 

We  shall  endeavour  to  give  a  succinct  account  of  our  author's 
views  on  this  point ;  only  premising  that  in  this,  as  in  the  sub- 
jects just  discussed,  he  falls  into  the  error  of  mistaking  those  cir 
cumstances  which  favour  any  particular  development,  mental  ot 
physical,  for  the  efficient  and  prime  cause  of  such  development 
This  error  is  natural  and  inevitable  in  any  mind  which  places  its 
trust  in  nature  and  man  alone,  recognising  no  overruling  ngencyt 
nor,  in  short,  any  principle  whatever  save  natural  progren. 

The  aspects  of  nature  influence  the  mind  in  a  twofold  mann^ 
— through  the  imagination  and  through  the  reason.    IVith  regarf 
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to  Datoiml  phenomena,  whatever  inspires  terror  or  wonder,  and 
esches  ideas  of  the  vague  and  uncontrollable,  has  a  tendency  to 
fltunnkte  the  imagination,  and  to  dominate  over  the  reasoning 
faculties.  Man  then  feels  his  inferiority  to  nature  ;  and  "  his 
mind,  appalled  by  the  indefined  and  indefinable,  hardly  cares  to 
scratioize  the  details  of  which  such  imposing  grandeur  consists." 
On  the  other  hand,  when  the  phenomena  of  nature  are  less  im- 
pooDg,  and  the  physical  aspects  of  a  country  more  under  the 
control  of  man,  the  imagination  is  less  excited;  man  becomes 
Me  to  experiment  upon  the  powers  of  nature — ^to  bring  them  in 
9ome  sort  into  subjection  to  him  ;  and  the  result  is,  that  reason 
iSBeitB  her  sway.  It  is  thus  that  the  earlier  civilizations,  being  all 
seated  near  the  tropics,  where  the  aspects  of  nature  are  most 
sobliine  and  terrible,  were  marked  by  much  superstition,  and  a 
gieat  development  of  the  imaginative  faculties.  Earthquakes  are 
iBH)Qgst  the  most  fearful  of  the  cosmical  phenomena,  and  *'  there 
can  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  effect  they  produce  in  encouraging  par- 
ticolai  associations  and  habits  of  thought."  The  mind  becomes 
anxious  and  timid,  and  oppressed  with  a  sense  of  its  own  help- 
lessness. ''Human  power  failing,  superhuman  power  is  called 
i&;  the  mysterious  and  the  invisible  are  believed  to  be  present; 
^  there  grow  up  among  the  people  those  feelings  of  awe  and 
ofhdplessness  on  which  all  superstition  is  based,  and  without 
vldch  no  superstition  can  exist."  Wherever  these  and  analogous 
phenomena  exist,  the  imagination  dominates  over  the  reason,  and 
pnkiaces  its  natural  effects  upon  the  psychical  manifestations  in 
^  forai  of  superstition,  and  in  the  development  of  the  fine  arts 
lather  than  of  the  sciences.  Thus  Spain,  Portugal,  and  Italy — 
the  countries  of  Europe  where  earthquakes  are  most  frequent — 
ha?e  produced  most  of  the  great  painters  and  sculptors  of 
^QTope.  The  purely  reasoning  faculties  are  undeveloped,  and  it 
^  here  that  superstition  has  taken  its  deepest  hold  of  the  people, 
h  some  other  countries,  all  serious  dangers  are  viewed  as  super- 
^tural  occurrences,  and  are  not  only  submitted  to,  but  wor- 
^pped ;  as  is  the  case  amongst  some  of  the  Hindus.*  Some, 
^  feeUngs  of  reverential  fear,  refuse  to  destroy  wild  beasts  and 
noxious  animals. 

** Summing  up  these  facts,  it  maybe  stated  that,  in  the  civilizations 
^jl^oior  to  Europe,  all  natiu*e  conspired  to  increase  the  authority  of 
the  imaginative  faculties,  and  weaken  the  authority  of  the  reasoning 
**^  •  ...  In  Europe  this  law  is  opposed  by  another  diametrically 
2?P0iite,  by  virtue  of  which  the  tendency  of  natural  phenomena  is,  on 
^  whole,  to  limit  the  imagination  and  embolden  the  understanding ; 

y?J^  ffindat  in  the  Iniari  foreste  (ntys  Mr.  Edye)  worship  and  rwpect  evory- 
^"^  from  whidi  they  Apprehend  danger. 
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thus  inspiring  inan  with  confidence  in  his  own  resources,  and  facil 
tating  the  increase  of  his  knowledge,  bj  encouraging  that  bold,  inquii 
tive  spirit  which  is  constantly  advancing,  and  on  whic  hall  future  pn 
gress  must  depend." — (pp.  118-9.) 

The  civilization  of  Europe  has  diverged  from  all  those  tbi 
preceded  it ;  and  this  is  supposed  to  be  owing  to  the  operatio 
of  the  causes  alluded  to,  since — 1 .  There  are  certain  natural  ph 
nomena  which  act  on  the  human  mind  by  exciting  the  imagim 
tion  ;  and  2.  These  phenomena  are  much  more  numerous  out  < 
Europe  than  in  it.  The  mode  of  operation  of  these  phenomen 
is  illustrated  by  their  effects  upon  the  literature,  religion,  and  m 
of  India  and  Greece  respectively,  "  these  being  the  two  countiic 
respecting  which  the  materials  are  most  ampl^^  and  in  which  tl 
physical  contrasts  are  most  striking." 

The  ancient  literature  of  India  is  marked  by  the  ascendanc 
of  an  imagination  luxuriant  even  to  disease.  Almost  the  whoJ 
of  their  writings  are  poetical  :  their  works  on  grammar,  Ian 
history,  medicine,  mathematics,  geography,  metaphysics,  are  al 
in  a  regular  system  of  versification.  Their  geographical  aw 
chronological  systems,  apparently  the  least  likely  to  be  so  affected 
are  full  of  imaginative  flights,  connected  with  an  exaggeratec 
respect  for  past  ages,  and  a  belief  in  the  extraordinary  longevit] 
of  ancient  times.*  The  Institutes  of  Menu  also  are  said  to  ha?< 
been  revealed  to  man  about  two  thousand  million  years  befoP 
the  present  era. 

"  Not  only  in  literature,  but  also  in  religion  and  art,  this  tendenr 
(to  exa^eration)  is  supreme.  To  subjugate  the  understanding  n* 
exalt  the  imagination  is  the  universal  principle.  In  the  dogmas  c 
their  theology,  in  the  character  of  their  gods,  and  even  in  the  form 
of  their  temples,  we  see  how  the  sublime  and  threatening  aspects  c 
the  external  world  have  filled  the  minds  of  the  people  with  thd 
images  of  the  grand  and  terrible,  which  they  strive  to  reproduce  in 
visible  form,  and  to  which  they  owe  the  leading  peculiariti^  of  thff 
national  cidture.'* 

♦  The  common  duration  of  life  was  80,000  years ;  holy  men  lived  100,000  ym 
some  of  the  poets  lived  to  the  age  of  half  a  million.  But  all  these  are  sbofi  fiv 
compared  to  that  of  *'  a  very  shining  character  in  Indian  history,  who  raM 
his  single  person  the  functions  of  a  king  and  a  saint  This  eminent  nuut.lhi 
in  a  pure  and  virtuous  age,  and  his  days  were  indeed  long  in  the  land,  since  vb 
he  was  made  king  he  was  2,000,000  years  old  :  he  then  reigned  6,800,000  jeir 
havine  done  which,  he  resigned  his  empire,  and  lingered  on  for  100,000  pt 
more. ' — Aiiatic  Besearchet. 

Mr.  Buckle  on  this  subject  takes  the  opportunity  of  classifying  the  Hehr 
and  Christian  writings  with  these  fables.  "A  belief  in  the  longerity  of  < 
human  race,  at  an  early  period  of  the  world,  was  the  natural  product  of  ihA 
feelings  which  ascribed  to  the  ancients  an  universal  superiority  over  the  modsn 
and  this  we  see  exemplified  in  some  of  the  Christian,  and  in  many  of  the  Hsb* 
writings.  But  the  statements  in  these  works  are  tame  and  insignificant  when  00 
pared  with  what  is  preserved  in  the  literature  of  India.*' — (pp.  122-8.) 
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Whilst  sach  are  the  effects  of  the  wondrous  and  fearful  works 
of  nature  in  India,  in  Greece  the  aspects  of  nature  are  so  different, 
that "  the  very  conditions  of  existence  are  changed/'  The  country 
is  of  small  extent,  easy  of  access  from  others ;  the  mountains  are 
less,  the  streams  are  smaller ;  earthquakes  are  less  frequent,  the 
climate  more  healthy,  hurricanes  less  disastrous,  wild  beasts  aud 
noxioos  animals  less  abundant.  Thus,  whilst  in  India  the  ten* 
dency  of  natural  phenomena  was  to  inspire  fear,  in  Greece  it  was 
to  giye  confidence, 

^  In  Greece,  therefore,  the  human  mind  was  less  appalled  and  less 
superstitious ;  natural  causes  began  to  be  studied ;  physical  science  first 
became  possible ;  and  man,  gradually  waking  to  a  sense  of  his  own 
jwver,  sought  to  investigate  events  with  a  boldness  not  to  be  expected 
in  those  other  countries,  where  the  pressure  of  nature  troubled  his  in- 
dependence, and  suggested  ideas  with  which  knowledge  is  incompa- 
tibk."-(p.  127.) 

Whilst  the  deities  of  both  India  and  Greece  retain  somewhat 
of  homan  attributes,  in  the  former  they  are  all  exaggerated  into 
images  of  the  extremest  terror,*  whilst  in  the  latter  they  were 
•U  strictly  human ;  stronger,  or  more  beautiful  than  man  they 
might  be,  but  still  never  grotesque.  The  actions  of  the  Indian 
gods  were  all  preternatural ;  those  of  Greece  had  human  tastes, 
pursuits,  and  passions,  and  most  of  them  were  merely  embodi- 
ments of  the  emotional  ideas.  In  Greece,  also,  we  first  meet 
with  hero-worship,  the  approximation  of  humanity  to  deity.  "  In 
Greece,  for  the  first  time  in  the  history  of  the  world,  the  imagina- 
tion was  in  some  degree  tempered  and  confined  by  the  understand- 
ing  Whether  or  not  the  balance  was  accurately  adjusted, 

is  another  question ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  adjustment  was  more 
J^rly  arrived  at  in  Greece  than  in  any  previous  civilization," 

We  cannot  pause  to  trace  the  resemblance  between  the  evolu- 
tions of  these  laws  in  the  other  ancient  civilizations  ;  but  having 
•nived  at  the  verge  of  the  permanent  forms  of  civilization,  we 
must  now  follow  our  author  in  his  investigation  of  the  influence 
of  mental  laws  upon  the  progress  of  society,  under  the  twofold 
•8pect  of  moral  and  intellectual  development.  Mr.  Buckle  in  the 
^taet  recognises  this  division,  "  for"  (says  he)  *'  there  can  be  no 
donbt  that  a  people  are  not  really  advancing,  if,  on  the  one  hand, 
^r  increasing  ability  is  accompanied  by  increasing  vice ;  or  if, 
on  the  other  hand,  while  they  are  becoming  more  virtuous,  they 

humftn  skull  in  his  hand, 
I  clothed  in  a  tiger's 
rears  its  head.  His 
an  insatiable  appetite 
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likewise  become  more  ignorant."      Acknowledging,  then,  tbe 
necessity  for  the  mutnal  working  together  of  these  two  ekinentB, 
morality  and  intellect,  Mr.  Buckle  proceeds  to  inquire  which  of 
the  two  is  the  ''  more  important."     Guarding  at  first  against  the 
interpretation  of  "  natural  progress"  into  a  progress  of  natural 
capacity,  which  may  or  may  not  be  the  case,  and  at  all  events  is 
not  proved,  he  shows  that  this  progress  is  one  of  opportunity--^ 
external  advantage,  not  of  internal  power.     It  is  here  that  Mr. 
Buckle's  most  dangerous  subtleties  commence.     On  this  seem- 
ingly innocent  basis  he  founds  an  argument,  feeble  yet  plausible, 
abounding  in  sophistry,  by  which  he  attempts  to  prove  the  ver]r 
small  influence  which  morals  exert  upon  the  progress  of  societies^ 
The  line  of  reasoning  is  to  this  effect: — The  mond  and  intellectoaZ^ 
conduct  of  the  aggregate  of  men  is  regulated  by  the  moral  ant^ 
intellectual  notions  prevalent  in  their  time.    Some  will  go  beyonft^ 
some  will  fall  short  of  this  standard ;  but,  generally,  this  will  l>e- 
the  rule.  Now,  this  standard  is  continually  varying ;  the  paradox 
or  heresy  of  one  period  is  the  received  doctrine  of  the  next :    a 
mutability  which   shows  that   *'  tbe   conditions   on  which  the 
standard  depends  must  be  themselves  very  mutable ;  and  these 
conditions,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  evidently  the  originators  of 
the  moral  and  intellectual  conduct  of  the  great  average  of  man- 
kind."    Knowing,  then,  that  the  main  cause  of  human  actions  is 
necessarily  extremely  variable,  if  any  set  of  circumstances  claim 
to  be  such  cause,  we  have  but  to  apply  the  test  of  variability,  in 
order  to  adjudicate  on  their  claims.     The  next  step  in  the  argu- 
ment is  so  daring  in  its  unscrupulous  assertions,  tiiat  we  give  it 
at  length  in  the  writer  s  words : — 

"  Applying  this  test  to  moral  motives,  or  to  the  dictates  of  what  i»^ 
called  moral  instinct,  wc  shall  at  once  see  how  extremely  small  is^^ 
influence  those  motives  have  exerted  over  the  progress  of  civilisato- 
For  there  is,  unquestionably,  nothing  to  be  found  in  the  world  whid^ 
has  undergone  so  little  change  as  those  great  dogmas  of  which  jaaaji 
systems  are  composed.     To  do  good  to  others ;  to  sacrifice  for  tbeii' 
beneflt  your  own  wishes ;  to  love  your  neighbour  as  yourself;  to  for^ 
give  your  enemies ;  to  restrain  your  passions ;  to  honour  your  parents  r 
to  respect  those  who  are  set  over  you — these  and  a  few  others  are  th^ 
sole  essentials  of  morals ;  but  they  have  been  known  for  thousands  c^ 
years,  and  not  one  jot  or  tittle  has  been  added  to  them  by  all  the  aer^ 
mons,  homilies,  and  text-books  which  moralists  and  theologians  ha^^ 
been  able  to  produce." — (p.  163.) 

It  is  added,  in  a  note  to  this  passage : — 

"  That  the  system  of  morals  propounded  in  the  New  TestarndB* 
contained  no  maxim  which  had  not  been  previously  enunciated,  a;** 
that  some  of  the  most  beautiful  passages  in  the  Apostolic  writings  r 
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qQotilkHis  from  EigMi  anthora,  u  w^  known  to  every  scholar ;  .  •  . 
and  to  assert  that  Christianitj  communicated  to  man  moral  truths 
pviooslj  onknowi),  argues,  on  the  part  of  the  assertor,  either  gross 
')ffuxnnce  or  wilful  fraud." 

And,  as  a  qaotation  from  Sir  J.  Mackiiitosfa  :— 

"More  than  3000  years  have  elapsed  since  the  composition  of  the 
Pentateuch ;  and  let  any  man  tell  me,  if  he  is  ahle,  in  what  importanir 
respect  the  rule  of  life  has  Taried  since  that  distant  period.  The  fact 
is  erident,  that  no  improvements  have  heen  made  in  practical  mo«^ 


This  assumed  stationary  character  of  morality  is  contrasted 
forcibly  with  the  advance  of  the  intellectual  sciences ;  and  then 
comes  the  conclusion,  that  as  civilization  is  the  product  of  moral 
and  intellectual  agencies,  and  '*  since  that  product  is  constantly 
changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  regulated  by  the  stationary 
agent," — and,  therefore,  the  only  other  agent  being  the  intellectud  • 
one,  this  must  be  and  is  the  real  mover  of  all  civilization.  The 
good  or  evil  works  of  men  or  states  die  with  them(!),  but  tho 
intellectual  contributions  are  preserved,  and  become  "  the  heir- 
looms of  mankind — the  immortal  bequest  of  the  genius  to  which 
they  owe  their  birth."  These  remarkable  views  are  modestly 
summed  up  as  follows : — 

"  These  eooclusions  are,  no  doubt,  very  unpalatable ;  and  what  makes 
them  peculiarly  offensive  is,  that  it  is  ucpossible  to  befuts  them. 
For  the  deeper  we  penetrate  into  this  question,  the  more  clearly  shall 
ve  see  the  superiority  of  intellectual  acquisitions  over  moral  feelings.'^ 
-(p.  166.) 

Although  these  arguments  ai'e  such  that  Mr.  Buckle  is  *'  quite; 
|Uttble  to  see  on  what  possible  ground  their  accuracy  is  to  be. 
unpugned,"  we  must  confess  thiem  to  be  &r  otherwise  thaa 
^Tincing.  We  hesitate  which  most  to  admire  in  all  this — the- 
arbitrary  manner  in  which  Mr.  Buckle  excludes  the  Maker  from, 
all  participation  in  the  conduct  of  the  aflairs  of  His  creatures ;. 
^  gratuitous  assumption  that  his  classification  of  the  sources 
of  haman  action  is  and  must  be  an  exhaustive  one ;  the  feeble^ 
ii^ciency  of  method  in  the  argument  built  upon  so  sandy  ar. 
^daiion ;  the  self-complacency  with  which  the  conclusions  are 
Reamed  irrefragable ;  or  the  threefold  crowning  error,  in  factf  in 
^Mince,  and  in  jpAiZdsopAjf,  mth  which  the  ingenious  structure 
^  completed.  We  are  indebted  to  him,  however,  for  one  classifica-. 
**^  which  we  do  accept  as  exhaustive — ^viz.,  the  division  of  the 
J^ves  for  misrepresentation  into  "gross  ignorance  or  wilful 
^^;'  we  accept  it,  and  proceed  to  show  that  he  himself. i» 
•"^^aUe  to  one  or  other  of  the  allegations. 
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Firstly,  in  reference  to  the  error  as  to  fact  with  which  we 
charge  the  author. 

When  Mr.  Buckle  alleges  that  the  laws  of  morality  have 
always  remained  the  same,  or  have  heen  unaltered  for  thousands 
of  years,  since  the  composition  of  the  Pentateuch,  and  that 
Christianity  revealed  nothing  new,  can  he  possibly  be  ignorant 
that  the  Great  Author  of  our  faith,  in  his  personal  ministry, 
changed  the  entire  spirit  of  the  Mosaic  law  ?  Speaking  to  a 
people  who  were  jealous  of  the  slightest  misinterpretation  of 
their  law,  and  who  were  intently  watcliing  for  some  grounds  for 
accusation  against  him,  he  stated  that  the  social  spirit  of  their 
Levitical  code  was  "  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth." 
And  who  had  ever  heard  in  the  Heathen  world  of  such  a  law  as 
that  which  was  then  and  there  substituted  for  this — "JBeswf 
not  evil;  love  your  enemies;  bless  them  that  curse  you;  prat 
for  them  which  persecute  you  V*  Is  Mr.  Buckle  "  grossly  igno- 
rant" of  this,  or  is  his  statement  a  *' wilful  fraud"? 

So  much  as  to  the  error  in  fact,  of  which  many  other  illustra- 
tions might  be  given ;  but  this  is  sufficient  to  show  the  loose, 
careless  manner  in  which  our  author  treats  all  matters  which  do 
not  tend  directly  to  the  support  of  his  foregone  conclusions. 

But,  even  supposing,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  moral 
law  was  a  constant  quantity ;  is  its  progressive  recognition, 
and  its  reception  as  a  rule  of  life,  to  count  for  nothing  in  man's 
progress  ?  Because  constant,  is  it  inoperative,  where,  by  means 
of  teaching  from  without,  or  more  energetic  inculcation  within, 
it  is  more  forcibly  impressed  upon  a  community?  Apply  the 
same  hypothesis  to  intellectual  attainments :  suppose  that  the 
entire  present  knowledge  of  European  science  could  be  transfused 
at  once  into  China  or  some  other  Asiatic  nation,  the  absolute 
grade  of  human  knowledge  would  not  be  advanced  one  step,  yet 
the  nation  would  be  greatly  advanced  in  civilization.  The  laws 
of  nature  have  been  the  same  from  the  foundation  of  the  world; 
it  is  only  the  ever-increasing  recognition  of  them  which  has 
produced  intellectual  development— -only  their  application  to  art 
and  science  which  has  led  to  the  advance  in  them.  And  so, 
although  the  moral  law  may  have  been  constant  for  two  thousand 
years,  it  is  to  its  recognition  that  we  look  for  the  progress  of 
humanity  on  a  fixed  basis. 

The  third  error — that  in  philosophy — is  connected  with  the 
assumed  superiority  of  the  intellect  over  the  moral  nature,  b6» 
cause  the  one  is  cumulative  in  its  results,  and  the  other  not  sOt 
The  fact  is  doubtless  so  in  one  point  of  view — we  do  not  reco* 
gnise  moral  truth  more  readily  nor  clearly  because  others  hav^ 
recognised  it  before  us ;  whilst  intellectual  truths,  being  con-' 
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stantly  appropriated  aud  made  subservient  to  the  uses  of  man,  to 
his  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  desires,  become  permanent  in 
the  form  of  the  machinery  of  society.  But  not  on  this  account 
are  the  intellectual  laws  to  be  esteemed  superior  to  the  moral. 

^It  18  exactly  in  proportion  as  intellectual  power  is  capable  of 
yielding  fraitB  which  are  non-intellectual,  that  it  is  more  cumulative 
tbaQ  moral  or  spiritual  power.  In  other  words,  so  far  as  the  intellect 
can  be  made  the  effective  instrument  of  other  human  desires  and 
opacities  beside  the  intellect,  so  far  is  it  more  cumulative  than  facul- 
tia  which  have  no  end  out  of  themselves  But  this  is  onlj  saying 
tbat  intellectual  agencies  are  subsidiary  and  instrumental  to  moral  and 
spiritnal  agencies,  while  the  latter  are  not  subsidiary  and  instrumental 
to  the  former.  •  •  •  .  The  intellectual  laws  are,  in  fact,  immediately 

subordinated  to  the  physical,  moral,  and  spiritual  desires The 

intellect  is  cumulative  m  Mr.  Buckle's  sense,  only  because  its  results 
ue  fitly  instrumental  to  desires  that  are  other  than  intellectual ;  while 
the  linker  eapaeitie*  of  human  nature  have  their  fittest  ends  only  in 
themselves,  and  are  utterly  distorted  and  defaced  by  being  made  the 
instruments  of  lower  capacities."* 

Mr.  Buckle  illustrates  his  principles  by  the  decline  of  what  he 
considers  the  two  greatest  evils  that  have  ever  afflicted  humanity 
•*viz.,  religious  persecution  and  war.  As  to  the  former,  he  con- 
siders that  he  has  proved  that  it  is  essentially  an  intellectual 
process,  and  that  no  good  could  be  effected  by  the  operation  of 
iQond  feeUngs. 

''The  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  warlike  spirit ...  is  owing  to  the 
utcrease  of  the  intellectual  classes,  to  whom  the  military  classes  are 
necessarily  antagonistic.  In  pushing  the  inquiry  a  little  deeper,  we 
have,  by  still  further  analysis,  ascertained  the  existence  of  three  vast 
though  subsidiary  causes,  by  which  the  general  movement  has  been 
^ceeterated.  These  are,  the  invention  of  gunpowder,  the  discoveries  of 
political  economy,  and  the  discovery  of  improved  means  of  locomotion. 
*  *  •  We  are  bound  to  infer  that  the  two  oldest,  greatest,  most  inve- 
*®"»te  and  most  widely-spread  evils  which  have  ever  been  known,  are 
^?tttantly,  though,  on  the  whole,  slowly  diminishing ;  and  that  their 
duniiuition  has  ^n  effected  not  at  all  by  moral  feelings  nor  by  moral 
■f^ohings,  but  solely  by  the  activity  of  the  human  intellect,  and  by 
^he  inventions  and  discoveries  which,  in  a  long  course  of  successive 
*8^,  man  has  been  able  to  make." 

Vr.  Buckle  also  pledges  himself  to  show,  in  his  future  volumes, 
jhat  the  progress  which  Europe  has  made  from  barbarity  to  civi- 
lization is  "  entirely  due  to  its  intellectual  activity,"  and  that 

'KatioDftl  Review,"  Januaiy,  1858.  We  owe  an  apology  to  the  able  writer  of 
^  Aitide  on  "  CiviliEation  and  Faith,"  for  appropriating  his  expressions  on 
*»«iuVject. 
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to  St.  Augustine  and  other  missionaries,  who  came  for  the  express  pu 
pose  of  making  us  Christians.*' 

It  may  be  asserted  that  we  were  not  savages ;  but  whether  w 
consider  the  religion  of  a  nation  in  the  light  of  cause  or  Bymptm 
of  its  condition,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  Dmid  faith  cai 
only  coexist  with  a  very  low  development  of  intellect,  and  is  ir 
compatible  with  any  high  form  of  civilization.  Mr.  Back] 
gives  some  illustrations  of  his  views  of  the  introduction  of 
religion  too  pure  for  the  intellectual  state  of  the  people,  whie 
appear  to  us  much  more  rash  and  bigoted  than  many  of  th 
opinions  of  which  he  complains,  and  irreverent  in  the  extrem 
from  their  utter  disregard  of  all  those  principles  which  are  hel 
sacred  in  a  Christian  land.  He  presupposes  that  it  is  a  mark  < 
the  utmost  intolerance  to  blame  a  person  for  irreverence,  becau£ 
he  does  not  revere  what  we  do.  But  he  who,  in  a  Christia 
country,  takes  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  faith  ao 
creed  of  that  country,  must  expect  to  meet  with  the  naian 
return.  The  doctrine  of  "  One  God  (says  he),  taught  to  tl 
Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether  inopen 
tive.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet  emerge 
from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  min 
to  so  elevated  a  conception."  In  other  words,  the  revealer  i 
that  religion  committed  a  great  mistake.  Because  of  the  lap8< 
into  idolatry  which  so  often  characterized  this  people,  Mr.  Buck] 
can  quietly  overlook  the  potency  of  those  influences  which  ft 
three  thousand  years  have  kept  the  Jews  a  "  peculiar  people, 
separate  from  all  the  other  nations.  In  like  manner,  the  introduc 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  was  altogether  an  anachronism  an 
a  mistake : — 

"The  Romans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  ba 
barous  race ;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Fob 
theism  was  the  natural  creed ;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  that  tiic 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few,  vei 
tured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion  falling  among  these  me 
found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrine 
And  when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  with  fresh  immigration 
the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous  than  the  Romans,  broogl 
with  them  those  superstitions  which  were  suited  to  their  actual  ca 
dition.  It  was  upon  the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  tfai 
Christianity  was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most  t 
markable  ;  for  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  befo 
it,  and  had  received  the  homt^e  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  W) 
soon  found  tliat  nothing  had  been  really  effected.*' 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  often  interrupted  tl 
course  of  this  analysis  to  give  historical  refutations  of  the  glarin 
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Qoder  the  head  of  "  tampering"  with  natural  progress  ;  considers 
the  religion,  literature,  and  gOTemment  of  nations  merely  as 
symptoms ;  and  nUributes  no  influence,  save  a  deleterious  one, 
to  any  efforts  made  firom  without  to  assist  in  the  amelioration  of 
a  debased  condition. 

'^Oat  of  a  certain  condition  of  society,  certain  results  naturally 
ioUow.  Those  results  may,  no  doubt,  be  tampered  with  by  some  ex- 
ternal agency ;  but  if  that  is  not  done,  it  is  impossible  that  a  highly- 
civiliied  people,  accustomed  to  reason  and  to  doubt,  should  ever  em- 
kaoe  a  rdiffion  of  which  the  glaring  absurdities  set  reason  and  doubt 
at  defiance.  .  .  .  .  "  The  truth  is,  that  the  religious  opinions  which 
prevail  in  any  period  are  among  the  symptoms  by  which  that  period 
B  mariced.  When  the  opinions  are  deeply  rooted,  they  do,  no  doubt, 
fflflnence  the  conduct  of  men ;  but  before  they  can  be  deeply  rooted, 
lODie  intellectual  change  must  have  taken  place.  We  may  as  well 
ezpeet  that  the  seed  should  quicken  in  the  barren  rock,  as  that  a  mild 
>nd  philosophic  religion  should  be  established  among  ignorant  and 
faocuNis  savages." — (p.  233.) 

It  naturally  follows,  that  the  author  throws  all  possible  dis- 
credit upon  missionary  enterprise  and  narrative,  inasmuch  as  a 
broad  denial  of  the  accuracy  of  these  statements  is  quite  neces- 
sary for  the  support  of  his  doctrine.  Yet,  accustomed  as  we  had 
become  to  his  habit  of  dogmatism  and  rash  assertion,  we  were 
somewhat  startled  on  meeting  with  the  following  passage : — 

"liter  a  careful  study  of  the  history  and  condition  of  barbarous 
itttbua,  I  do  most  confidently  assert  that  there  is  no  well-attested 
f>8e  of  any  people  being  permanently  converted  to  Christianity,  except 
in  those  very  few  instances  where  missionaries,  being  men  of  know- 
^«dge  as  well  as  men  of  piety,  have  familiarized  the  savage  with  habits 
of  thought,  and,  by  thus  stimulating  his  intellect,  have  prepared  him 
^  the  reception  of  those  religious  principles  which,  without  such 
"^ioaulus,  he  could  never  have  understood.'* — (p.  234.) 

And  this  is  written  by  an  inhabitant  of  England,  a  country  of 
^1  others  affording  the  most  remarkable  refutation  of  such  an 
^8ertion !  For  what  were  the  people  of  England  but  idolatrous 
Wbarians  before  St.  Augustine's  mission  ?  And  we  hear  nothing 
^i  his  having  familiarized  the  savages  of  our  island  with  habits 
w  thought  before  he  preached  to  them  the  pure  Gospel  of  the 
"^gdom.  Let  us  hear  what  a  recent  writer,  an  enemy  to  mis- 
■w>im,  if  not  to  Christianity  itself,  says : — 

**  Beginning  with  the  early  times,  however,  we  are  first  struck  with 
•be  thought  of  what  we  ourselves  owe  to  missionary  enterprise.  In 
the  south  of  England  and  in  Ireland,  there  was  probably  some  early 
P'^PwatioB,  by  the  influx  of  persecuted  Christians  from  the  Continent ; 
^^  the  great  release  from  the  iron  rule  of  Druid  caste-tyranny  we  owe 
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to  St.  Augustine  and  other  missionaries,  who  came  for  the  express  pv 
pose  of  making  us  Christians." 

It  may  be  asserted  that  we  were  not  savages ;  bat  whether  ^ 
consider  the  religion  of  a  nation  in  the  light  of  cause  or  $ympU 
of  its  condition,  we  may  feel  certain  that  the  Dmid  faith  ct 
only  coexist  with  a  very  low  development  of  intellect,  and  is  i 
compatible  with  any  high  form  of  civiUzation.  Mr.  Baol 
gives  some  illustrations  of  his  views  of  the  introduction  of 
religion  too  pure  for  the  intellectual  state  of  the  people,  wbi 
appear  to  us  much  more  rash  and  bigoted  than  many  of  t 
opinions  of  which  he  complains,  and  irreverent  in  the  extrei 
from  their  utter  disregard  of  all  those  principles  which  are  he 
sacred  in  a  Christian  land.  He  presupposes  that  it  is  a  mark 
the  utmost  intolerance  to  blame  a  person  for  irreverence,  becao 
he  does  not  revere  what  we  do.  But  he  who,  in  a  Christi 
country,  takes  every  opportunity  of  sneering  at  the  faith  a 
creed  of  that  country,  must  expect  to  meet  with  the  nato: 
return.  The  doctrine  of  "  One  God  (says  he),  taught  to  t 
Hebrews  of  old,  remained  for  many  centuries  altogether  inopei 
tive.  The  people  to  whom  it  was  addressed  had  not  yet  emerg 
from  barbarism ;  they  were,  therefore,  unable  to  raise  their  mi] 
to  so  elevated  a  conception."  In  other  words,  the  revealer 
that  religion  committed  a  great  mistake.  Because  of  the  laps 
into  idolatry  which  so  often  characterized  this  people,  Mr.  Back 
can  quietly  overlook  the  potency  of  those  influences  which  f 
three  thousand  years  have  kept  the  Jews  a  "  peculiar  peopk 
separate  from  all  the  other  nations.  In  like  manner,  the  introdu 
tion  of  the  Christian  religion  was  altogether  an  anachronism  a: 
a  mistake : — 

**  The  Romans  were,  with  rare  exceptions,  an  ignorant  and  b 
barous  race ;  ferocious,  dissolute,  and  cruel.  For  such  a  people,  Po 
theism  was  the  natural  creed;  and  we  read,  accordingly,  tha^  tl 
practised  an  idolatry  which  a  few  great  thinkers,  and  only  a  few,  V) 
tured  to  despise.  The  Christian  religion  falling  among  these  m 
found  them  unable  to  appreciate  its  sublime  and  admirable  doctrii 
And  when,  a  little  later,  Europe  was  overrun  with  fresh  immigralac) 
the  invaders,  who  were  even  more  barbarous  than  the  Romans,  broii( 
with  them  those  superstitions  which  were  suited  to  their  actual  e 
dition.  It  was  upon  the  materials  arising  from  these  two  sources  ti 
Christianity  was  now  called  to  do  her  work.  The  result  is  most 
markable ;  for  after  the  new  religion  seemed  to  have  carried  all  bd 
it,  and  had  received  the  homt^e  of  the  best  part  of  Europe,  it  y 
soon  found  tliat  nothing  had  been  really  effected." 

It  will  be  observed  that  we  have  not  often  interrupted  1 
course  of  this  analysis  to  give  historical  refutations  of  the  glari 
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errors  into  which  onr  author,  by  viewing  casualties  as  essentials,  and 
essentials  as  casualties,  is  perpetually  falling.  But  here  we  must 
examine  the  question  in  a  little  more  detail.  Perhaps  from  Mr. 
Buckle  8  point  of  view,  considering  all  religion  as  entirely  secon- 
dary and  subordinate  to  intellectual  development,  and  all  morality 
as  nearly  inoperative  in  society,  it  may  seem  that  nothing  was 
done  when  a  pure  form  of  religion  (with  certain  growing  corrup- 
tions) was  introduced  in  the  place  of  one  which  permitted  all 
society  to  be  one  mass  of  corruption.  "The  Roman  empire  in- 
cluded," says  Shaftesbury,  "  a  race  of  men  who  seemed  to  vie 
vith  each  other  in  the  commission  of  as  grand  crimes,  and  in  the 
perpetration  of  as  odious  vices,  as  ever  disgraced  humanity." 
Vice  was  national,  sanctioned  by  the  highest  examples,  followed 
by  the  lowest  of  the  people,  soaking  through  every  grade  of 
society.  The  satirists  of  those  days  present  a  picture  of  society 
nnfit  to  translate,  almost  even  to  allude  to.  "  Murder,  and  every 
▼ariety  of  unutterable  crime  characterized  that  declining  age; 
tod  had  not  the  Almighty  mercifully  interposed,  the  human  race 
ran  the  risk  of  being  extinguished  by  the  pressure  of  its  own 
detestable  vices." — Eraser.  That  the  introduction  of  Chris- 
tianity did  not  do  all  that  might  have  been  hoped  in  a  better 
state  of  society,  is  matter  of  history;  but  to  say  that  "nothing 
was  done,"  argues  either  "  gross  ignorance  or  wilful  fraud,"  in  the 
ftce  of  the  edicts  of  the  Emperor  Constantine  alone,  the  practical 
henefits  of  which  were  immediate  and  visible.  For,  says  the 
irriterjust  quoted,  "the  laws  concerning  slavery  were  remodelled 
tod  mitigated,  abduction  and  adultery  were  visited  with  severe 
punishments,  divorce  was  subjected  to  intelligible  restrictions, 
tod  some  of  the  more  obvious  vices  of  the  age  were  removed  by 
the  improved  tone  of  public  opinion." 

We  cannot  enter  more  deeply  into  the  question  why  Chris- 
tianity failed  to  regenerate  man  completely;  to  do  so  would  re- 
quire volumes,  instead  of  pages;  but  we  notice  this  one  point 
^  show  how  Mr.  Buckle  slurs  over  all  history  which  is  not  in 
accoi-dance  with  his  theory  of  development,  and  then  proves  from 
^^historia  exptirgata  that  his  theory  must  be  the  true  one. 
*^U8,  however,  before  leaving  the  subject,  retort  upon  him  by 
J^Wng,  if  Christianity  did  so  little,  what  was  the  much-boasted 
liatural  progress"  doing  ?  What  of  the  intellectual  activity,  to 
tte  effects  of  which  Mr.  Buckle  pledges  himself  to  trace  all  the 
Pogress  that  Europe  has  made  in  civilization  ?*  Why  did  the 
?^^"geou8  civilizations  of  Greece  and  Rome  decay  ?  Was  it  that 
^"6  intellectual  activity  of  the  Golden  Age  was  less  than  in  the 

•  See  p.  20i. 
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days  of  the  commonwealth  of  Borne  ?  Was  it  that  the 
Socrates,  of  Plato,  of  Pythagoras,  Pindar,  iEschylns,  Sopl 
Euripides,  of  Herodotus  and  Xenophon,  was  an  age  of  i 
stagnation  and  decay  ?  Were  not  these  times  when  the  thi 
faculties  of  man  were  developed  to  an  extent  since  unknc 
when  thought  received  an  impulse,  and  a  direction,  and  i 
which  have  never  ceased  to  operate  upon  it  ?  In  one  at  Ic 
these  empires,  also,  there  was,  in  addition  to  its  intelleotoa 
vity,  a  powerful  middle  class,  and  a  "  puhlic  opinion/'  Y 
empire  fell,  and  upon  its  ruins  wandering  hordes  of  barb 
fixed  their  seat.  Why  was  this  ?  In  answering  the  qoc 
we  will  strictly  follow  Mr.  Buckle's  method  of  induction.* 

If  the  causes  of  progress  in  civilization  are  moral  and  ini 
tual,  the  causes  of  decay  are  necessarily  of  the  same  ordei 
depend  upon  a  deficiency  of  one  or  other  element.  But 
see  that  at  the  times  of  the  decay  of  the  Greek  and  B 
empires  the  intellectual  element  was  in  full  vigour,  we  are 
pelled  to  attribute  the  phenomenon  to  the  absence  of  the 
element — a  theory  which  will  be  amply  supported  by  the  evi 
of  the  times  themselves ;  for,  ''  among  the  people  the  mo) 
blushing  and  disgusting  profligacy  was  common,  with  al 
immorality  and  all  the  vices  that  can  disgrace  human  n 
To  this  general  corruption  of  manners  may  be  added,  lev 
character,  a  total  disregard  of  decency,  laxity  of  social  rela 
and  grossness  of  political  institutions.  Such  were  the  can 
the  downfall"t  of  these  empires.  Thus,  by  his  own  methot 
author  is  confuted ;  and,  like  him,  we  are  "  quite  unal 
imagine  on  what  possible  grounds"  the  force  of  Uiis  view  c 
contested. 

Religion,  literature,  and  government  are  classed  by  Mr.  B 
as  ''disturbing  causes"^  in  civilization.  In  reference  i 
second^  the  same  views  are  promulgated  as  those  on  the 

*  "  Since  civilisation  is  the  product  of  moral  and  inteUectual  aeendes,  an 
that  product  is  constantly  changing,  it  evidently  cannot  be  reffumted  by  t 
tionary  agent;  because,  when  suirounding  circumstanoei  are  unchanged,  a  sta 
agent  can  only  produce  a  stationary  effect  The  only  other  agent  is  the  intei 
one ;  and  that  this  is  the  real  mover,  may  be  proved  in  two  distinct  wavs 
because  being,  as  we  have  ahready  seen,  either  moral  or  intellectual,  and  be 
we  have  also  seen,  not  moral,  it  must  be  intellectual ;  and  secondly,  beea 
intellectual  principle  has  an  activity  and  a  cajaucity  for  adaptation,  wh 
I  undertake  to  show,  is  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  the  eztraordinaiy  p 
that,  during  several  centuries,  Europe  has  continued  to  make/' — (p.  165.) 

"  By  each  successive  analysis,  the  field  of  the  incniiry  has  been  narrowec 
we  have  found  reason  to  believe  that  the  growth  of  European  civilization  is  i 
DUB  TO  THI  FBOGRESS  OF  KNOWLEDGE,  and  that  the  progress  of  knor 
depends  on  the  number  of  truths  which  the  human  intellect  discovers,  a 
the  extent  to  which  they  are  diffused.*' — (p.  265.) 

t  Mackinnon's  "History  of  Civilization,"  vol.  i.  p.  60,  t  Vide  p.  ! 
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Literatnre  is  *'  simply  the  form  in  which  the  knowledge  of  a 
cooDtry  is  registered."  It  is  a  symptom  of  the  state  of  the  people, 
not  a  caose  ^  it.  It  is  scarcely  credible  that  the  author  seems 
to  take  no  acconnt  of  the  inflaence  of  literature  from  without ; 
DOT  does  he  dwdl  more  on  the  e£fect  of  great  lights  within  than 
this  passing  notice : — 

"Individual  men  may  of  course  take  great  steps,  and  rise  to  a  great 
Iwigbt  above  the  level  of  their  age.  But  if  they  rise  beyond  a  certain 
point,  their  present  usefulness  is  impaired ;  if  they  rise  still  higher,  it 
isdestroydL** 

The  author  must  have  felt  sensible  of  the  feebleness  of  this 
part  of  his  subject,  when  he  wrote  the  following  profound  obser- 
vations : — 

"*  Tlie  truth  is,  that  although  Europe  has  received  great  benefit  from 
iti  literature,  this  is  owing  not  to  what  the  literature  has  originated, 
but  what  it  has  preserved*' !....''  Knowledge  must  be  acquired 
beTore  it  can  be  written*' !!....''  Literature,  in  itself,  is  but  a 
trifling  thing,  and  is  merely  valuable  as  being  the  armoury  in  which 
the  weapons  of  the  human  mind  are  laid  up ;  and  from  which,  when 
nqaired,  tiiey  can  be  drawn" ! ! ! 

The  same  principles  are  applied  to  the  third  "  disturbing 
cause,"  government,  which  is,  or  ought  to  be  (in  Mr.  Buckle's 
view),  nothing  more  than  an  exponent  of  popular  progress. 
When  it  has  attempted  to  be  anything  more  than  this,  all  ''  that 
it  has  done  has  been  done  amiss." 

''The  other  opinion  to  which  I  have  alluded  is,  that  the  civilization 
^  Europe  is  chiefly  owing  to  the  ability  which  has  been  displayed  by 
tbe  different  governments,  and  to  the  sagacity  with  which  the  evils 
of  lociety  have  been  palliated  by  legislative  remedies.  To  any  one 
who  has  studied  history  in  its  origimd  sources,  this  notion  must  appear 
^  extravagant  as  to  make  it  difficult  to  refute  it  with  becoming 
Suavity.  Indeed,  of  all  the  social  theories  which  have  ever  been 
^^'oai^ied,  there  is  none  so  utterly  untenable,  and  so  unsound  in  all  its 
PirtB,aatiu8."— (p.250.) 

A  sufficient  proof  of  this  is  supposed  to  be  afforded  by  the 
^peal  of  the  Com  Laws,  and  the  Reform  Bill,  wliich,  being  in 
^eir  origin  popular  movements,  carried  Government  along  with 
them.  The  whole  system  of  taxation  is  repudiated,  as  utterly 
^1;  the  "laws  in  favour  of  industry  have  injured  industry ;  the 
laws  in  favour  of  religion  have  increased  hypocrisy  ;  and  the 
"1^  to  secure  tmth  have  encouraged  perjury ;"  and  one  main  con- 
ation of  the  prosperity  of  a  people  is,  "  that  its  rulers  shall 
have  very  httle  power,  that  they  shall  exercise  that  power  very 
daringly,  and  that  they  shall  by  no  means  presume  to  raise  them- 
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selves  into  supreme  judges  of  the  national  interests,  or  de 
themselves  authorized  to  defeat  the  wishes  of  those  for  \rh< 
benefit  alone  they  occupy  the  post  entrusted  to  them." 

In  alluding  to  the  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  Mr.  Buckle  fii 
three  things  to  complain  of — the  art  of  writing,  the  change 
religion,  and  the  monopoly  of  history  by  a  certain  class.  1 
art  of  writing  was  objectionable,  because  it  enabled  men  to  d 
pense  with  those  invaluable  old  ballad-singers  and  their  ballac 
the  change  of  religion,  because  it  interrupted  and  interpolated  i 
old  traditions ;  and  the  third,  "  more  powerful  than  all,  w 
that  history  became  monopolized  by  a  class  of  men  whose  pi 
fessional  habits  made  them  quick  to  believe ;  and  who,  moreov 
had  a  direct  interest  in  increasing  the  general  creduUty,  m 
it  was  the  basis  upon  which  their  own  authority  was  buiJ 
These  men  are,  of  course,  the  priests  and  ministers  of  religw 
generally,  at  whom  Mr.  Buckle  takes  every  opportunity  of  snec 
ing.  In  fact,  he  speaks  of  all  men  who  believe  in  an  overruBi 
Providence  with  the  most  lofty,  yet  pitying  and  wondering  coi 
tempt.     This  is  exemplified  in  his  remarks  on  Comines  :— 

'^  This  eminent  politician,  a  man  of  the  world,  and  skilled  in  ti 
arts  of  life,  deliberately  asserts  that  battles  are  lost,  not  because  ti 
army  is  ill  supplied,  nor  because  the  campaign  is  ill  conceived,  nt 
because  the  general  is  incompetent,  but  because  the  people  or  the 
prince  are  wicked,  and  Providence  seeks  to  punish  them.  For,'*  w 
Comines,  '  war  is  a  great  mystery,  and  being  used  by  God  as  the  torn 
of  accomplishing  His  wishes,  He  gives  victory,  sometimes  to  one  sid 
sometimes  to  thc*other.*  ....  The  last  vestige  of  this  once  univen 
opinion  is  the  expression,  which  is  gradually  falling  into  disuse, 
*  appealing  to  the  God  of  Battles.'  " 

In  like  manner,  in  the  following  chapter  we  meet  with  a  sec 
at  all  prayer  or  invocation  of  Divine  assistance  : — 

..."  We  still  see  the  extraordinary  spectacle  of  prayers  offeredi 
in  our  churches  for  dry  weather  or  for  wet  weather ;  a  superstitii 
which  to  future  ages  will  appear  as  childish  33  the  feehngs  of  pious  ai 
with  which  our  fathers  regarded  the  presence  of  a  comet,  or  the  a 
proach  of  an  echpse.  We  are  now  acquainted  with  the  laws  whi 
determine  the  movements  of  comets  and  eclipses,  and  .  .  .  have  ceased  1 
pray  to  be  preserved  from  them.  But  because  oiu:  researches  into  ti 
phenomena  of  rain  happen  to  have  been  less  successful,  we  resorl  ^ 
the  impious  (!)  contrivance  of  calling  in  the  aid  of  the  Deity  to  fifpl 
those  deficiencies  in  science  which  are  the  result  of  our  own  sloth ;  tf 
we  are  not  ashamed,  in  our  public  churches,  to  prostitute  the  ritei « 
religion  by  using  them  as  a  cloak  to  conceal  an  ignorance  we  ongk 
frankly  to  confess." 

We  are  neither  able  nor  disposed  to  contest  these  points  tritl 
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Mr.  Backle ;  his  intellectual  oread  is  not  ours ;  his  faith  is  not 
our  faith,  nor  his  God  our  God ;  he  who  has  sought  so  deeply 
into  history  will  not  be  shaken  by  arguments  of  ours ;  he  that 
holds  that  scepticism^  is  the  great  adjunct  to  civilization, 
and  that  expediency,t  not  truth,  is  the  most  to  be  desired  poli- 
tically, will  not  be  ready  to  relinquish  his  principles  for  a  despised 
and,  as  he  supposes,  expiring  faith.  As  Nebuchadnezzar,  in  the 
pride  of  his  wealth,  looked  upon  the  evidences  of  his  riches,  and 
aaid,  "  Is  not  this  great  Babylon  that  I  have  built  by  the  might 
of  my  power  ?"  so  Mr.  Buclde,  in  the  pride  of  his  inexhaustible 
stores  of  learning,  seems  to  look  forth  upon  the  conditions  of  human 
existence,  and  say  that  human  intellect  is  sufficient  for  all  this. 
It  is  a  common  error,  whilst  life  is  young  and  strong  within  us, 
to  believe  in  and  be  satisfied  with  secondary  causes,  and  take  no 
thought  of  the  One  Great  Cause.  But  as  the  problems  of  life 
press  upon  us,  and  approach  to  their  final  solution,  it  is  well  that 
we  discover  that  there  is  a  want  of  something  more  than  food,  and 
intellect,  and  scepticism,  and  expediency.  Happy  is  he  to  whom 
this  discovery  comes  in  time,  and  who  finds  that,  let  the  nations 
»ge  as  they  will,  there  is  indeed  One  that  ruleth  over  the  afikirs 


It  will  be  pleasant,  in  conclusion,  to  review  the  opinions  of 
Some  others  as  to  the  bearing  of  morality  and  religion  on  civiliza- 
tion, that  none  may  Jbe  left  with  the  idea  that  high  intellectual 
attainments  tend,  of  necessity,  to  a  disbelief  in  all  religion  as  a 
Jtteans  of  ameliorating  the  condition  of  humanity.  We  will 
Jtotice  only  three,  whose  names  will  certainly  carry  some  weight — 
John  Milton,  Samuel  Johnson,  and  Montesquieu. 

Milton  says  that— 

^'  A  commonwealth  ought  to  be  but  as  one  huge  Christian  personage, 
pne  mighty  growth  and  stature  of  an  honest  man,  as  big  and  compact 
^  virtae  as  in  body ;  for  look  what  the  grounds  and  causes  are  of 
lingle  happiness  to  one  man,  the  same  ye  shall  find  them  to  a  whole 
itate,  as  Aristotle,  both  in  his  Ethics  and  Politics,  from  the  principles 
^reason,  lavs  down.  By  consequence,  therefore,  that  which  is  good 
^  agreeable  to  the  true  welfare  of  every  Christian,  and  that  which 
on  he  justly  proved  hurtful  and  offensive  to  every  true  Christian,  will 
beevinoed  to  be  alike  good  or  hurtful  to  monarchy ;  for  God  forbid  that 
^e  should  separate  and  distinguish  the  end  and  good  of  a  monarch  from 
fteend  and  good  of  a  monarchy,  or  of  that  from  Christianity."— 
^omaiion  in  England. 

Br.  Johnson,  speaking  of  calamities  incident  to  a  want  of  reli- 
pon,  says : — 

**  Discord  must  inevitably  prevail  among  men  who  have  lost  all 
•^^  of  Divine  superintendence,  and  who  have  no  higher  motive  of 

*  Vide  p.  a08.  +  Vide  p.  416. 
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aetion  or  forbearance  than  present  opinion  or  peaent  interest.  Surd 
there  will  come  a  time  when  every  passion  shall  be  put  upon  the  gnai 
by  the  dread  of  general  depravity ;  when  he  who  laughs  at  wickadDSi 
in  his  companion,  thaU  Mtartjrom  it  in  his  child;  when  the  man  wli 
fears  not  for  his  soul,  shall  tremble  for  his  possessions ;  when  it  wi 
be  discovered  that  reli^on  only  can  secure  the  rich  from  robbery,  an 
the  poor  from  oppression, — can  defend  the  State  firom  treachery,  an 
the  Throne  from  assassination." 

Let  us,  finally^  hear  the  testimony  of  Montesquieu,  than  whoi 
no  one  has  thought  more  deeply  upon,  or  entered  more  fiilly  intc 
the  philosophy  of  nations : — 

**  Chose  admiraUe !  La  rdigion  Chr^tienne  qui  ne  semhle  aivai 
d*objet  que  la  f^Hcite  de  Tautre  vie,  fait  eneore  notre  bonheur  dai 
celleHri. 

**  C'est  la  religion  Chr^tienne  qui  malgr6  la  grandeur  de  rEmpiH 
et  le  vice  du  dimat,  a  emp^che  le  despotisme  de  s'etablir  en  Ethiopt 
et  a  porte  au  milieu  de  TAfrique  les  mceurs  de  I'Europe  et  sea  Icmx.  . . . 
Nous  devons  au  Christianisme  et  dans  le  6k)uvemement  un  certm 
droit  politique,  et  dans  la  guerre  un  certain  droit  des  gens,  que  b 
hature-humaine  ne  s^auroit  assez  reconnoitre." — JSsprit  det  Lois. 

Before  taking  final  leave  of  Mr.  Buckle,  we  will  briefly  reviev 
his  theory,  so  as  to  present  it  in  one  view. 

Man's  civilization  is  first  originated  by — L  The  nature  of  tbe 
soil,  producing  food  in  more  or  less  abundance;  2.  By  thenatnie 
of  the  climate,  influencing  the  energy  and  continuity  of  msa's 
operations  upon  the  soil — ^these  two  combining  to  originate  sa 
accumulation  of  wealth,  without  which  there  can  be  no  leisure  ki 
thought,  and  therefore  no  civilization ;  and  d.  By  the  aspects  of 
nature,  which  are  to  the  accumulation  of  thought,  what  soil  vA 
climate  are  to  that  of  wealth. 

The  tropical  civilizations  are  characterized,  in  consequence  of 
the  abundance  and  cheapness  of  food,  by  broad,  impassable  inttf* 
vals  between  high  and  low — by  tyranny  and  slavery ;  andinthair 
mental  aspect,  by  the  marks  of  the  ascendancy  of  physical  agencitf 
over  man,  in  the  development  of  the  imagination  and  of  8ope^ 
stition. 

The  European  civilizations,  on  the  contrary,  are  marked  by  tt^ 
ascendancy  of  man  over  nature  in  the  development  of  the  reasos- 
ing  faculties,  and  of  free  inquiry.  Hence  arises  inteUectual  pf^ 
gress,  the  source  of  all  the  advance  which  Europe  has  made  i* 
civilization.     In  this,  scepticism  is  a  prime  agent. 

Religion,  literature,  and  government  are  merely  "distnrhiii^ 
causes,"  of  which  no  account  need  be  taken  in  respect  of  genefl* 
or  universal  progress.  Morals  influence  every  individual,  but 
not  nations.  Literature  is  a  mere  nothing.  Government  is  • 
clog  upon  the  wheels  of  progress. 
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Prayer  is  a  folly  or  an  impiety.  Providence  is  an  impobsibility. 
Expediency  is  the  proper  end  and  aim  of  politics. 

Such  is  the  author's  physical  and  mental  creed.  His  bitterest 
scorn  is  reserved  for  Christianity.  Truly  it  has  been  said — 
''Lliomme  pieox  etTAth^  parlent  tonjonrs  de  religion;  Tun 
ptrlede  ce  qu'il  oime,  et  I'autre  de  ce  qn'il  craint." 

It  would  appear  almost  sufficient  for  the  refutation  of  this 
Hmrj  to  have  disentangled  it  from  the  enormous  mass  of  learo- 
iag  bom  which  it  is  evolved,  and  to  have  placed  it  in  a  clear, 
eoBseeutive  form.  But  it  may  be  useful  as  briefly  to  indicate  its 
vrors  and  their  sources. 

Ihe  first  and  fundamental  error  is  that  of  considering  those 
dreomstances  which  are  metelj  favour€Me  to  the  development  of 
dvilizaiion,  as.  actual  "dynamics:"  viewing,  for  instance,  the 
ikoodanoe  and  cheapness  of  food  as  the  efficient  and  final  cause 
of  the  aeeumulation  and  distribution  of  wealth.  For  it  is  clear 
ibflt^  in  the  most  prolific  lands,  there  could  be  neither  accumu- 
lition  nor  distribution  of  wealth  were  it  not  for  the  passions  and 
tores — in  other  words,  for  the  moral  nature  of  man.  What 
cmtes  an  enormously  rich  aristocracy  and  a  people  of  slaves  but 
tte  selfishness  of  man,  and  the  absence  of  love  and  charity  ? 
Fljdoal  conditions  may  favour,  but  cannot  create,  such  a  state 
oltiunga. 

Another  great  and  cardinal  error  is  that  of  considering  intel- 
lectaal  progress  as  the  sole  source  of  civilization  in  Europe.  We 
We  ptftly  entered  upon  this  subject  before ;  but  we  may  add 
one  or  two  observations.  It  is  an  error  to  consider  morals 
'^sUtionary,"  and  therefore  unable  to  produce  a  ''progressive" 
^^BBuIt.  For  it  is  almost  too  evident  to  requii*e  allusion,  that, 
^een  the  condition  of  the  savage  and  that  of  the  civilized 
'^  there  is  quite  as  great  a  'nwralsLB  an  intellectual  difference. 
And  again,  experience  proves  that  intellect  alone  is  unable  to 
^  bond  a  permanent  civilization.  For  why,  we  again  ask,  did  the 
cifilizations  of  Greece  and  Bome  decay  at  a  time  when  intellect  was 
^oie  active  than  at  any  previous  period  ?  Mr.  Buckle  responds 
^  the  intellect  was  indeed  active,  but  that  there  was  no  power  of 
^^fiukm  in  it  True.  But  what  is  this  but  to  say  that  intellect  of 
^^Ims  no  diffusive  power,  consequently  of  itself  no  civilizing 
F^ver?  And  upon  what  does  this  spirit  of  diffusion  depend,  but 
^piresenGe  amongst  the  intellectual  classes  of  the  constantly 
^'^•wtive  moral  law  of"  loving  our  neighbour  as  ourselves  ?"  It 
^s  the  moral  principle  of  self-negation,  and  love  and  charity  to  our 
^w-creatures,  that  makes  the  difference  between  a  diffusible 
^d  non-diffusible  intellect.  It  is  true  that  this  moral  law  may 
^  considered  in  effect  the  same — i. «.,  stationary  in  all  ages — 
but  only  as  a  theory;  in  practice  it  requires  perpetual  re.-investi- 

P  2 
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gation  and  pei'petual  r«-reception.  Its  preseDce  or  absence  i 
any  community  makes  the  difference  between  a  permanent  and 
transitory  civilization;  and  this  is  equally  in  accordance  wil 
theory  and  experience. 

But  we  go  further  than  tliis,  and  assert  that  Mr.  Buck 
entirely  mistakes  the  philosophy  of  intellectual  development^  i 
bearing  upon  the  progress  of  nations.  For  intellect  of  itself  : 
not  necessarily  expansive— it  is  self-contained ;  its  improvement 
to  some  extent  dependent  upon  the  fruits  of  past  intellect^  bi 
its  immediate  operation  is  upon  individual  minds,  which  do  n< 
necessarily  impart  their  knowledge ;  so  that  intellect  may  he,  ac 
is  in  its  essence,  unsocial.  But  not  so  with  morals,  for  tbei 
have  reference  expressly  to  the  relational  faculties  of  man,  an 
cannot  be  exercised  except  relatively  to  others.  These,  then 
are  of  constant  operation,  and  enter  into  and  ramify  through  a] 
societies  and  communities :  wliilst  the  communion  of  the  intd 
lect,  however  common  or  frequent  it  may  be,  is  still  not  essential^ 
but  only  voluntary  and  casual;  and  the  spread  of  intellectoa 
discoveries  never  can  be  due  to  the  discoveries  themselves,  bal 
only  to  the  presence  in  the  discoverer  of  an  impulse  arising  fsm 
some  ramification  of  the  moral  law,  or  in  obedience  to  his  owi 
desires  or  passions.  Love  of  fame,  love  of  money,  love  of  nuHi 
kind — three  of  the  great  stimuli  to  the  spread  of  intellectual  dis 
coveries — none  of  these  are  in  any  way  intellectual,  but  h»Y< 
immediate  reference  to  our  moral  nature.* 

We  say,  then,  that  what  has  been  proved  to  be  true  by  exp€ 
rience  is  equally  accordant  with  theory — ^viz.,  that  intellect  c 
itself,  and  disunited  from  a  moral  law,  is,  and  must  of  necessif 
ever  be,  utterly  inoperative  in  advancing,  consolidating,  or  pK 

*  We  have  dwelt  upon  the  ■ubject  of  the  influence  of  the  moral  law  on  otiB* 
tion  at  great  length,  for  this  reason — that  it  is  chiefly  to  this  influence  that  we  lofi 
for  the  regeneration  of  the  **  degenerate*^  beings  and  races  that  mingle  with  an 
corrupt  all  grades  of  our  civilized  societies.  Our  meaning  will  be  rendered  not 
dear  by  a  reference  to  the  Essay  on  the  "  Degeneracy  of  the  Human  Baot^"  ' 
this  Journal,  April,  1857.    M.  Morel  thus  speaks  of  moral  treatment : — 

'*  Le  traitement  moral  qui  n'est  que  Tapplication  des  devoirs  imposes  par  la  1 
morale,  divine,  fixe  et  immuable,  n'est  pas  une  chose  nouvelle.  La  propagatiai  ^ 
cette  loi,  sa  pratique,  son  application  aux  individus,  selon  leur  age  et  le  degf^  * 
leur  intelligence,  ne  sent  pas  non  plus  des  fonctions  exdusivement  iirnvtiiM 
quelques  hommes,  et  ne  representent  pas  davantage  des  devoirs  que  les  mil  Ml 
libres  d^accepter  et  les  autres  de  rejeter.  ....  Ceuz  qui  sent  chargA  de  f* 
pliquer,  sent  non  seulement  les  moralistes,  les  pr^tres,  les  magistrata,  im  iMlii 
teurs  de  la  jeunesse,  les  m^decius,  raais  le  p^re  de  famille  et  les  membres  qui  o^ 
posent  la  famille. 

"Sans  doute,  la  loi  morale  n'est  pas  une  chose  nouvelle,  mais  Tezpos^  dair 
raethodique  .  .  .  .  de  toutes  les  questions  qui  ont  trait  a  I'amdioration  des  mmi^ 
autrement  dit,  a  leur  moralisation,  est  une  science  encore  toute  nouvelle. " 

Such  are  the  opinions  of  one  of  our  deepest  and  most  philosophioal  thinks 
on  one  of  the  most  difficult  problems  connected  with  our  sodal  conditioii  ^ 
prospects. 
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serring  a  civilization.  Its  inefficiency  was  proved  in  all  the 
ancient  civilizationSy  which,  whilst  intellect  was  in  its  most  active 
state,  died  out  for  lack  of  faith,  conscience,  and  a  moral  law,  as  a 
role  of  national  and  private  life.  In  modem  times  we  have  had 
bet  one  instance  of  a  highly-civilized  state  relapsing  (temporarily) 
mto  a  state  of  barharism;  and  this  was  synchronous  with  a 
preternatural  activity  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  and  a  formal 
national  rejection  of  the  restraints  of  the  moral  law,  and  of  its 
entire  faith.  Many  other  causes  were  in  operation,  of  much  too 
eomplex  a  nature  to  be  analysed  here ;  but  the  combination  of 
these  two  elements  clearly  indicates  that  the  lack  was  not  in  the 
deficiency  of  intellectual  energy,  and  might  be  in  the  moral  want. 
And  with  the  thunder  of  tlie  French  Revolution  still  sounding  in 
oar  ears,  Mr.  Buckle  would  assert  that  the  literature  of  the 
Encyclopfledia  was  "  merely  the  record  of  the  knowledge"  of  the 
people. 

But  we  will  cease  our  refutation  of  these  flimsy  paradoxes, 
ttd  take  our  leave  of  Mr.  Buckle  with  a  cordial  expression  of 
onr  admiration  for  his  vast  learning  and  ability,  and  an  undoubt- 
ing  trast  that  of  the  many  who  wiU  be  charmed  with  the  literary 
merits  of  his  work,  but  few  will  adopt  his  philosophy ;  but,  above 
^f  with  an  earnest  hope  that  in  later  years  he  himself  may  be 
able  to  borrow  a  mot  from  a  notorious  character  of  our  country, 
>Qdi  for  the  sake  of  truth  and  religion,  be  able  to  confess  that  ho 
isnotaBuckle-ite.* 

The  benefits  of  civilization  are  found  in  the  improved  moral, 
physical,  and  intellectual  condition  of  a  people,  and  the  mode  in 
^ch  these  improvements  manifest  themselves  are  patent  to  all ; 
ve  need  not  weary  onr  readers  by  recapitulating  them.  But 
these  benefits  are  not  without  alloy.  It  seems  to  be  a  law  of 
•ociety  that  the  happiness  of  the  many  shall  involve  the 
V'etchedness  of  a  few.  Whilst  comfort  and  riches  are  diffused 
^  a  more  graduated  plan,  the  more  highly  civilized  is  the  com- 
Dinnity ;  yet  it  seems  to  admit,  exceptionally,  of  greater  misery 
tmongst  certain  classes  than  even  some  forms  of  savage  life. 
^  dbis  must  continue  to  be  the  case  so  long  as  civilization  is  a 
■tate  of  becoming,  and  not  being. 

Civilization  also  introduces  into  society  certain  sources  of 
«odden  alternations  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  which  are  unknown 
^  savage  life.  An  illustration  of  tliis  is  found  in  the  tendency  to 
"Peculation,  of  which  such  frightful  examples  have  been  before 
^  of  late  years.     On  these  and  analogous  points  we  need  not 

^^obk  WnkM^  in  his  later  yean,  being  asked  by  the  King  after  one  of  his  former 
^J|*<KM        "Oh,  please  jour  Majesty,  dotft  oaU  him  a  friend  of  mine  ;  he 
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M.  Guizot,  in  his  eloquent  introductory  lecture  on  i 
*'  History  of  Civilization  in  Europe,"  acknowledges  that  one 
the  questions  which  may  he  asked  about  civilization  is,  whetl 
it  is  a  good  or  an  evil  — "  for  some  bitterly  deplore  it,  so 
rejoice  at  it"  Although  we  do  not  hesitate  in  any  degree 
agree  with  him  as  to  the  magnitude  of  the  blessings  of  civilizati 
to  the  world,  yet  we  see  ^at  in  the  transition  periods  evib 
gigantic  character  do  occur.  Our  limits  compel  us  to  conf 
ourselves  to  a  brief  notice  of  only  two  of  these.  The  first  is  i 
e£fect  of  the  contact  of  civilized  with  savage  life  ;  the  second 
concerning  the  great  increase  of  mental  maladies  proportion 
to  the  advance  of  civilization. 

The  disappearance  of  entire  races  of  men  before  the  civilizi 
influences  of  the  white  man,  is  an  established  fact.  It  haa  be 
observed  even  in  Europe,  it  is  notorious  in  America,  and  also 
Australia  to  a  smaller  extent.  This  is  due  to  many  and  oo 
plicated  causes.  We  introduce  diseases  amongst  them  to  whi 
they  were  strangers  before,  such  as  the  small-pox,  which  i 
swept  away  whole  tribes  of  the  North  American  Indians.  ^ 
introduce  amongst  them  gunpowder  and  alcohol,  in  their  eflSn 
as  deadly  as  the  small-pox.  We  cultivate  their  land ;  and  ti 
process  on(«  begun  has  no  limits  to  the  Teutonic  race,  save  t 
nature  of  the  soil  and  the  cUmate.  The  native  is  driven  beft 
us,  until  one  or  other  of  these  influences  stops  our  progress. 
America  these  results  are  very  rapid  ;  from  the  Atlantic  to  i 
Appalachian  system,  scarcely  any  vestige  of  the  red  man  is  to 
found  ;  from  the  latter  to  the  Mississippi  the  same  results  i 
rapidly  approaching.  The  red  man  is  fast  disappearing  befi 
the  aggressions  of  Ids  white  brother ;  and  in  other  parts  of  1 
world  a  similar  process  is  taking  place. 

Yet,  though  these  results  emanate  from  civilized  lands,  tt 
cannot  be  fairly  considered  the  products  of  civilization,  1 
rather  of  the  want  of  that  true  civilization  which,  as  we  hi 
been  endeavouring  to  show,  depends  upon  a  due  recognition  eft 
moral  law,  keeping  strict  pace  with  the  intellectual  devclopme 
It  is  because  there  is  not  true  love  and  charity  and  brotherfafl 
between  man  and  man,  that  these  inhuman  encroachments  nf 
native  privileges  occur.  And  of  these  we  shall  see  no  mo 
should  the  time  ever  happily  arrive  when  civilization  is  ficfl 
established  upon  the  foundation  of  the  moral  law,  which  for  c 
of  its  great  roots  has  the  commimd  to  *'  love  our  nei^boar 
ourselves."  Yet,  before  that  time  arrives,  it  is  to  be  feared  tl 
an  interesting  race  of  people  will  have  vanished  from  the  A 
of  the  earth,  whom  we  may  mourn,  but  cannot  restore. 

The  second  and  last  point  connected  with  the  evils  attendi 
upon  civilization  which  we  propose  to  notice  is,  the  very  gn 
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increase  of  insanity  as  ciTilization  progresses.  The  following 
Table  shows  kow  great  is  the  proportion  of  insane  persons  to  the 
wiiole  population  in  the  most  civilized  cities,  compared  with  that 
in  those  less  so.  The  nombers  refer  to  the  population  of  some 
years  back: — 


Pagnla&m. 

No.  of  lomiA. 

Prop«ntioii. 

London        ...1,400,000 

7000 

1  in         200 

Pttii    890,000 

4000 

1  »        222 

Man 150,000 

618 

1  »        242 

Florence      ...      80,000 

236 

1  „        338 

Turin 114,000 

831 

1  „       844 

Dresden       ...      70,000 

150 

1  „        466 

Borne 154,000 

820 

1  „        481 

Ifaplee 864y000 

479 

1  „        769 

Pete»bnig:h..    877,046 

120 

1  „      3142 

Madrid        ...    201,000 

60 

1  „      8350 

Guro   SSOfiOO 

14 

1  „  23,571 

It  is  not  unlikely  that  there  may  be  some  error  in  the  formation 
of  some  of  these  s^tistics ;  but  with  all  allowance  made  for  error, 
it  is  clear  that  the  principal  seats  of  civilization  are  those  where 
insanity  is  most  rife. 

M.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  in  a  memoir  upon  ''  The  Influence  of 
Civilization  on  the  Development  of  Insanity,"  comes  to  the 
following  conclusions : — 

I.  Insanity  is  more  frequent  in  proportion  as  civilization  is 
i&ore  developed,  and  is  more  rare  where  the  people  is  less 
Qilightened. 

^.  Amongst  the  former,  insanity  is  due  to  moral  causes; 
^Diongst  the  latter,  almost  exclusively  to  physical  causes. 

3.  A  like  distinction  is  observed  in  the  civilized  and  uncivi- 
lized classes  in  the  same  community.  Amongst  the  former, 
''^sanity  is  chiefly  dne  to  moral,  in  the  latter  to  physical  causes. 

f  Every  age  and  every  country  witnesses  the  origin  of  forms 
'<>f  insanity  bearing  the  impress  of  the  dominant  ideas  of  that  age 
or  country,  and  having  the  seal  of  the  epoch. 

5.  Every  remarkable  event,  every  grave  public  calamity,  aug- 
JDents  the  number  of  the  insane. 

6.  The  increase  of  insanity  is  in  relation  to  the  development  of 
^  iatellectaal  faculties,  of  the  passions,  of  industry,  of  riches, 
•od  of  misery. 

7.  As  the  amount  of  insanity  is  strictly  in  proportion  to  the 
^ount  of  civilization,  and  is  determined  in  great  part  by  moral 
manses;  moral  means — especially  those  which  will  exercise  a  mild 
j^ating  influence  over  the  passions — will  form  the  principal 
"•818  of  cure,  especially  in  convalescence.  And  the  chances  of 
''^ration  will  be  the  greater  in  proportion  as  the  patients  are 
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better  instructed,  and  the  social  classes  more  enlightened.  Bn 
as  for  this  the  strictest  surveillance  is  requisite,  the  best  result 
are  to  be  expected  from  well-regulated  and  numerous  establish 
ments,  founded  and  carried  on  upon  these  principles. 

We  will  conclude  this  subject  by  some  observations  of  Di 
Feuchtersleben,  which  fully  express  our  sentiments  on  the  caua 
of  this  effect  of  civilization  on  insanity  :^ 

**  A  practical  proof  of  the  morbific  power  of  the  emotions  and  pai 
sions  is  found  m  the  frequent  occurrence  of  psychopathies  in  time 
when  all  the  elements  of  social  life  are  in  a  state  of  fermentation ;  ii 
and  after  revolutions,  when  sudden  changes  of  fortune,  loss  of  propertj 
worldly  elevation  and  depression,  fill  the  lunatic  asylums,  and  (i 
Pariset  be  right)  produce  a  thousand  cases  of  mental  disorder  whidi 
in  the  general  turmoil,  remain  unknown  and  unmentioned.  Axu 
herein  lies  the  answer  to  the  question,  why  the  number  of  mental 
diseases  has  increased  with  civilization? — a  question  which  has  o» 
tainly  proved  to  be  a  fact.  It  is  not  civilization,  but  the  increasiDg 
want  which  it  brings  in  its  train, — ^partial  education,  passions,  enMH 
tions,  &c.,  all  which  set  the  mind  in  passive  motion ;  the  forced  cultorQ 
to  which  they  lead ;  the  over-indulgence, — ^these  contain  the  reasons 
of  the  fact.  Civilization,  as  external  education,  is  but  a  transition  to 
culture  as  internal  education ;  and  in  this  first  stage  it  produces  erfli 
for  which  it  furnishes  the  remedy  in  the  higher  stages.  It  carries  the 
poison  and  the  antidote  in  the  same  hand." 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  trace  the  nature,  progress,  results, 
advantages,  and  evils  of  civilization.  At  some  future  time  we 
propose  to  indicate  the  application  of  some  of  these  principles  to 
the  regeneration  of  the  fallen  and  dangerous  classes  of  civilized 
societies* 


Aut.  II.  — the  legal  DOCTEINE  OP  RESPONSIBILlTt 
IN  CASES  OF  INSANITY,  CONNECTED  WITH  AL- 
LEGED CRIMINAL  ACTS. 

BT  FOBBSS  WINSLOW,   U.D.,   D.C.L. 

JUad  <U  ike  Juridical  Society,  Decemher  HrA,  1857. 

I  WILL,  without  any  prefatory  remarks,  and  with  great  submis* 
sion  to  those  whom  I  have  the  honour  to  address,  endeavour  tj 
direct  the  attention  of  the  Society  to  the  following  salient  an* 
relevant  questions  connected  with  the  important  subject  selected 
for  discussion. 

I  will  consider  seriatim:-^ 

1st.  The  nature  of  insanity  in  its  medico-legal  relations. 

2nd.  The  legal  doctrine  of  responsibility  in  connexion  vi* 
insanity  associated  with  alleged  criminal  acts. 
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3rd.  The  doctrine  of  partial  insanity,  or  monomania. 

4tb.  The  existence  of  homicidal  insanity  and  insane  irresistible 


5tb.  Anomalous  or  mixed  cases  of  mental  disorder,  involving 
the'  question   of  modified  responsibility  and    the   propriety  of 


There  is  no  fallacy  more  generally  entertained  by  those  who 
lia?e  bad  but  limited  opportunities  of  studying  or  becoming  prac- 
tically acquainted  with  the  phenomena  of  insanity,  than  that,  in 
tlie  great  majority  of  cases,  the  disease  consists,  in  its  elementary 
^i  e$9eniial  features,  in  a  disorder  of  the  inteUectiml,  as  contra* 
distinguished  from  a  derangement  of  the  moral  faculties  of  the 
loind;  that  the  intellect  is  in  a  condition  of  aberration ;  that  the 
iitas  ene  perverted ;  that  the  senses  convey  illusory  images  to  the 
Mnsorium ;  that  the  perceptions  are  false,  the  mind  being  inva- 
riably under  the  dominion  of  some  creation  of  the  distempered 
&ncy;  in  other  words^  that  delusions  or  hallucinations  are  always 
present  in  every  case  of  fully  developed  insanity. 

This  is  the  popular  and,  I  may  add,  the  generally  received 
notion  of  mental  derangement. 

This  mistaken  view  of  the  nature  of  insanity  has,  I  believe,  led 
to  much  discrepancy  and  conflict  of  opinion  in  our  courts  of  law 
i^^spacting  the  legal  question  of  responsibility  in  connexion  with 
<^rtam  cases  of  imputed  alienation  of  mind. 

In  all  the  great  criminal  trials  involving  a  consideration  of  this 
^iiestion,  the  judges  have  almost  invariably  laid  a  stress  on  the 
piBsence  or  absence  ot  dehision;  associating  it,  however,  with  the 
^QestioD,  ''Is  the  person  whose  mind  is  said  to  be  insane,  capable 
of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong?" 

In  the  case  "  Bainbridge  v.  Bainbridge,"  Lord  Campbell  ad- 
^i^  that  insanity  might  exist  without  delusion.  I  have  no 
doubt  other  judges,  if  they  have  not  propounded  literally  the 
8*ine  doctrine,  have  practically  acknowledged  its  truth,  by  sanc- 
tioning the  acquittal  of  prisoners  on  the  ground  of  insanity  unas* 
dialed  wiili  any  obvious  delusion  or  affection  of  the  reasoning 
powers. 

It  is  difficult  for  an  inexperienced  person  to  realise  the  great 
iQedical  truth,  that  disease  of  the  mind,  and  disease  of  a  serious 
character,  may  exist  without  any  appreciable  aberration  of  the 
*^i  or  apparent  impairment  of  what  are  termed  the  intellectual 
T^tn.  I  do  not  refer  to  conditions  of  morbid  mental  exaltation, 
often  dependent  upon  a  transitory  congestion  of  the  blood-vessels 
oil  the  surface  of  the  brain,  or  to  that  mental  depression  so  fre- 
Vently  consequent  upon  an  obstruction  to  the  free  circulation  of 
«e  blood  through  the  heart,  or  even  to  the  extravagance  of 
and  conduct  exhibited  in  many  cases  of  unrecognised 
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insanity;  but  to  positive  creations  of  the  morbid  faney,  to 
delusive  images  leading  the  person  to  believe  that  to  exist 
which  no  sane  person  would  believe  to  exist,  and  which,  in 
reality,  has  no  existence  apart  from  himself  and  his  distempered 
imagination. 

In  the  majority  of  coses,  the  premonitory  stage  of  insanity  ic 
evidenced  by  some  palpable  disorder  of  the  affections,  temper, 
propensities,  moral  sense,  character,  and  conduct  of  the  individoaL 
This  may  exist  for  a  long  period  before  any  positive  aberration 
of  the  ideas  is  recognised. 

It  is  unusual  for  delusions  to  exist  in  the  early  stage  of  mentil 
derangement.  The  poison  of  insanity,  if  I  may  use  the  tani, 
seizes,  in  the  first  instance,  hold  of  the  moral  powers  of  the  mind, 
and  the  disease  often  runs  its  course  without  obviously  deranging 
the  ideas,  perceptions,  or  apparently  impairing  the  integrity  of 
the  intellectual  operations.  Men  talk  coherency,  and  often  with 
great  shrewdness  and  sagacity,  and  they  occasionally  writs 
rationally  whilst  in  an  indisputable  condition  of  mental  abemr 
tion  of  such  a  kind  and  degree  as  clearly  to  absolve  them  from 
all  legal  responsibility. 

Although,  as  Dr.  Prichard  justly  observes,  "  the  intellectual 
faculties  in  every  case  of  well-marked  insanity  are  more  or  less 
involved ;"  and  this  will  be  apparent  when  I  address  myself  to 
the  question  of  partial  insanity  and  the  metaphysical  doctrine  ai 
the  indivisibility  of  the  mind  and  unity  of  the  conscionsneas ; 
still  he  allows  that  ''in  reality  the  moral  character  is  mon 
affected  than  the  understanding.'*  In  other  words,  he  maintains 
that  the  salient,  prominent,  characteristic,  and  diagnostic  symp- 
toms of  insanity  are  not  to  be  sought  for  in  those  faculties  of  the 
mind  by  which  (to  speak  with  metaphysical  exactness)  toe  apfft^ 
ciate  the  perception  of  relation;  but  in  those  states  and  condi- 
tions of  the  intellect  more  immediately  associated  with  the  moral 
sense,  the  affective  or  motive  faculties,  the  panionSf  affectiomt 
and  appetites.  As  a  general  rule,  insanity  implicates  tfaoM 
powers  of  the  mind  which  are  supposed  to  regulate  the  actions 
and  conduct.  The  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  facnltiof 
(from  the  nature  of  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind)  are  in 
all  cases  of  insanity  to  a  certain  degree  disordered;  bat  tiii 
affection  of  the  reason,  the  judgment,  and  reflection,  does  not  i« 
many  cases  stand  out  in  bold  and  prominent  relief,  so  as  to  cam 
stitute  well-marked  legal  or  medical  diagnostic  indications  of  th^ 
actual  state  of  the  mind  when  affected  by  disease.  If  this  tn 
a  true  theory  of  insanity,  it  will  be  apparent  that,  in  estimatjaj 
the  actual  condition  of  the  mind  in  connexion  with  the  question 
of  legal  responsibility,  we  must  not  confine  our  attention  to  dM 
question,  whether  the  ideas  are  perverted  or  in  a  state  of  fomlkn 
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aberratioii  or  derangement;  whether  the  senses  are  under  the 
inlaence  of  subjective  or  objective  morbid  psychical  phenomena, 
in  the  form  of  hallucinations  or  illusions ;  but  the  important 
point  for  consideration  should  be,  what  is  the  state  of  the  affec- 
tm  or  motive  powers  ?  what  is  the  condition  of  the  volition } 
and  to  what  degree  has  the  mental  disease  destroyed  the  healthy 
power  of  self-control  over  the  thoughts  and  actions  ?  If  delu- 
aoD8  are  present — if  hallucinations  and  illusions  can  be  detected, 
the  diagnosis  is  greatly  simplified  ;  but  although  delusions  and 
tberration  of  tlie  ideas  often  exist,  they  must  not  be  viewed  a$  the 
mential  or  the  exclusive  diagnostic  symptoms  of  a  diseased  and 
m^nsible  mind.  If  a  man  is  said  to  be  insane,  the  immediate 
question  is,  what  are  his  delusions  ?  If  evidence  is  given  of 
iasinity  in  a  court  of  justice,  the  same  question  is  often  put  to 
the  witoesB. 

I  do  not  complain  of  this  course  of  interrogation ;  but  I  argue, 
ihst  by  always  searching  for  delusions  and  luMu^^inations,  or 
WMform  ofaberraiicm  and  derangement  of  the  mental  opera- 
tiofu,  we  are  diverted  from  the  legitimate  and  philosophical  course 
irfinquiryy  and  a  case  of  insanity,  and  insanity  clearly  inducing 
t  state  of  criminal  irresponsibility,  eludes  our  observation. 

I  proceed  to  consider,  secondly,  "  the  legal  doctrines  of  irre- 
V^mbUity  in  connexion  with  alleged  criminal  acts" 

Tlu8  necessarily  compels  me  to  direct  the  attention  of  the 
Soeiety  to  the  lucid,  logical,  and  able  paper  on  Insanity  in  its 
I^Belstions,  read  by  Mr.  Fitzjames  Stephen  in  the  month  of 
•Tone,  18.'i5,  and  since  published  in  the  Transactions  of  this 
Society.  This  gentleman,  when  speaking  of  legal  tests  of  in- 
^ty,  argaea  that  medical  men  have  no  right  to  charge  the 
jodgeg  with  having  propounded  a  fallacious  "  test"  of  insanity, 
or  with  inconsistency  in  excusing  the  insane  on  the  one  hand, 
^Mlaton  the  other  they  apply  a  criterion  bringing  nearly  all 
f^irho  are  insane  within  the  range  of  the  law.  The  judges, 
it  is  said,  have  laid  down  no  test  of  insanity  whatever — that  they 
'^▼e  been  most  scrupulously  cautious  and  careful  in  committing 
^selves  to  anything  like  a  test  of  insanity.  Instead  of  so 
^ing»  Mr.  Stephen  affirms  they  have  merely  laid  down  tests  of 
^^ponsibHUy^  or,  more  strictly  speaking,  have  specified  facts 
^Ba  which,  when  juries  have  found  them,  judges  are  to  infer 
J^lice ;  but  it  is  no  part  of  their  duty  to  say  how  far  particular 
^•ttises  affect  the  relation  of  persons  to  such  tests ;  that,  in  the 
'•^age  of  Mr.  Justice  Maule,  is  a  question  not  of  law  but  of  phy- 
••ology,  and  one  not  of  that  obvious  nature  to  be  inferred  without 
P^^.  The  tests  of  insanity,  as  I  conceive,  propounded  in  our 
^^'^'nia  of  law,  are  as  follows,  viz.: — 

l8t  That  of  the  presence  of  delusion. 
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2nd.  Of  delusion  directly  associated  with  the  criminal  sci 

drd.  A  capability  of  distinguishing  between  what  is  lawful  an 
unlawful — the  capacity  of  knowing  right  from  wrong,  good  fro: 
evil. 

All  these  legal  criteria  of  insanity  necessarily  involve  in  the 
elucidation  the  question  of  responsibility. 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Stephen  argues,  that,  stripped  of  all  techi 
calities,  the  transaction,  as  between  the  criminal  arraigned  for  t1 
crime  and  the  prosecution,  stands  thus : — 

The  prosecutor  says,  "  I  charge  this  man  with  having  vola 
tarily  and  wickedly  killed  A.  B."  The  prisoner  replies,  "Id 
kill  him,  but  not  voluntarily  or  wickedly ;  for  I  was  compell 
by  the  involuntary  action  of  my  muscles,  and  exercised  no  vo 
tion  in  the  matter ;  or,  I  was  prevented  by  disease  from  disti 
guishing  good  from  evil,  and,  therefore,  could  not  act  wickedlj 
But  does  not  this  trial  of  the  question,  whether  the  accused,  1 
reason  of  his  incapacity,  could  not  act  feloniously,  unavoidab! 
raise  the  questions,  what  is  the  nature  of  this  incapacity  ?  how : 
it  manifested  ?  what  are  its  symptoms  ?  is  it  partial  or  genen 
incapacity  ?  is  it  associated  or  dissociated  with  delusions  ?  do( 
the  mental  disorder  destroy  the  prisoner's  power  of  distingoisl 
ing  between  what  is  "lawM  and  unlawful,"  **good  and  e?il 
"  right  and  wrong  ?"  Am  I  not  justified  in  maintaining,  withoi 
arguing  the  question  in  a  "  Nisi  prius"  spirit,  that  legal  tests  < 
insanity  connected  with  alleged  criminal  acts  have  at  varioi 
times  been  propounded  from  the  bench  for  the  guidance  • 
juries  ? 

Dr.  Johnson  defines  the  word  "test,"  as  being  "that  wi' 
which  anything  is  compared  in  order  to  prove  its  genuineness." 

It  is  true,  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule  says  in  the  passage  quoted  1 
Mr.  Stephen,  that  the  questions  submitted  to  the  jury  are  tho 
questions  of  fact  which  are  raised  on  the  record.  In  a  crimii 
trial  the  question  commonly  is,  whether  the  accused  be  Guilty 
Not  Guilty? 

"  The  jury  are  to  inquire  into  nothing  which  is  not  in  issi 
They  are  impannelled  to  decide  certain  questions  of  fact  in  t 
negative  or  affirmative,  and  nothing  is  admissible  in  evideii 
unless  it  tends  to  enable  them  to  answer  these  questions,  or  soi 
of  them. 

"  The  questions  are  raised  by  the  prosecutor  and  the  prisoi 
— the  prosecutor  affirming  certain  facts  respecting  the  prison 
and  the  prisoner  either  confessing  or  denying  them,  or  allegi 
some  reason  why  he  should  neither  confess  nor  deny.  Su 
denial,  confession,  or  allegation,  is  the  prisoner's  plea ;  and  if 
raises  a  question,  asserted  on  one  side  and  denied  on  the  otii 
the  jury  are  to  decide  it.    First,  then,  madness  is  not  a  pi 
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The  prisoner  does  not  plead  it  as  he  ^TouIcl  plead  a  pardon  under 
the  Great  Seal»  a  former  acquittal  or  conviction,  or  as  he  would 
plead  to  the  jurisdiction.  He  gives  it  in  evidence  under  tlie  plea 
of  Not  Guilty.  So  that  the  very  form  of  the  proceedings  implies, 
that»  in  order  to  entitle  him  to  an  acquittal,  the  prisoner  must 
not  only  show  that  he  is  mad,  but  that  he  is  thereby  not  guilty. 
In  more  technical  language,  his  madness  must  he  such  as  to 
enable  him  to  traverse  some  one  or  more  of  the  material  aver- 
ments of  the  indictment." 

Madness  may  not,  to  speak  with  technical  accuracy,  be  the 
"plea,"  as  Mr.  Justice  Maule  avers;  but  are  not  the  jury  guided 
in  their  decision  as  to  the  acquittal  of  the  prisoner  on  the  ground 
of  insanity  by  the  judge's  exposition  of  the  legal  doctrine  of  in- 
sanity in  relation  to  crime  ?  Does  he  not  instruct  the  jury  that 
"partial  insanity"  will  not  acquit  the  prisoner  ?  That  the  ex- 
istence of  a  delusion,  partial  in  its  character,  will  not  exonerate 
him  from  responsibility  ?  That  if  the  prisoner  was  labouring 
nnder  the  idea  or  delusion  that  he  was  '*  redressing  a  supposed 
grievance,"  and  that  under  "  the  impression  of  obtaining  some 

Eiblic  or  private  benefit"  he  committed  the  crime,  he  is  equally 
able  to  punishment  ? 

Surely  these  instructions,  propositions,  doctrines,  or  theories 
may,  without  on  abuse  of  language,  be  also  termed  tests  of  in- 
Kmity  and  responsibility,  in  relation  to  certain  alleged  morbid 
conditions  of  thought  and  conduct.  The  law  has  a  certain 
preconceived  standard  of  criminality.  The  mind  of  the  alleged 
criminal  must  be  in  a  condition  to  act  voluntarily,  of  free  will, 
uid  with  malice.  He  must,  to  use  the  language  of  Foster,  as 
quoted  by  Mr.  Stephen,  be  capable  of  committing  an  action 
flowing  from  a  wicked  and  corrupt  motive ;  he  must  be  in  a  con- 
ation to  act  malo  animo  mala  conscientid. 

"If  a  man,"  says  Foster,  "has  either  no  motive  at  all,  or  no 
power  of  discerning  what  motives  are  wicked,  and  what  are  not 
—in  more  popular  language,  if  he  cannot  discern  good  from  evil, 
^  cannot  be  said  to  act  maliciously  in  the  legal  sense  of  the 
^ord;  and  if  he  can  show,  by  reason  of  any  disease,  he  is 
^bolly  unable  to  distinguish  between  good  and  evil,  he  has  re- 
butted the  presumption  of  malice." 

Let  us  for  a  moment  apply  Dr.  Johnson's  definition  of  the 
^ord  "test"  to  this  lucid  exposition  of  the  principles  of  the 
^Dunal  law,  and  how  does  it  tSfect  the  question  at  issue  ? 

A  standard  of  criminal  responsibility  is  erected;  in  other 
^ords,  certain  well-defined  principles  of  criminal  responsibility 
■J®  enunciated.  A  culprit  is  indicted  for  murder ;  he  pleads 
Not  Guilty,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  incapable  of  acting 
'^luntarily,  maliciomlyt  and  of  free  willy  on   account  of  his 
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mental  infinnity  destroying  his  power  of  distinguishing  between 
^ood  and  evil,  right  and  wrong.  This  condition  of  alleged  aad 
imputed  disorder  of  mind  is  then  reviewed  by  the  Court/ and 
its  **  genuineness"  tested  by  *'  comparing"  it  with,  those  menta] 
states  of  admitted  legal  responsibility  in  which  the  criminal  ii 
capable  of  acting  malo  animo  mold  consdtntid. 

What  are  the  doctrines  of  criminal  responsibility  in  oases  d 
alleged  insanity,  as  propounded  authoritatively  in  our  courts  d 
law?  I  will  not  refer  in  detail  to  the  conflicting  criteria  d 
responsibility  which  have  at  different  periods  been  laid  down  by 
the  bench.  (For  the  existence  of  such  discrepancy  of  oponion 
was  candidly  admitted  by  Lord  Campbell,  in  the  House  of  IiOid% 
when  he  said,  ''He  had  looked  into  all  the  cases  that  had 
occurred  since  Arnold's  trial,  in  1723,  and  to  the  direction  of  the 
judges  in  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers,  Bellingham,  Oxford,  Frands, 
and  M'Naughton,  and  he  must  be  allowed  to  say  that  there  wm 
a  wide  difference  of  opinion  both  in  the  meamng  and  in  tiie 
wards  of  their  description  of  the  law.")  The  principle  d 
law  as  expounded  in  1843,  by  the  judges  in  the  House  of  Lofdiy 
appears  to  me  (without  quoting  the  decision  at  length)  to  be 
embraced  in  the  following  propositions : — 

1st.  A  person  labouring  under  partial  delusions  only,  «id 
who  is  not  in  other  respects  insane,  notwithstanding  he  oomfldli 
a  crime  under  the  influence  of  the  insane  delusion  tiiat  fae  k 
redressing  or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or  injury,  oi 
producing  some  public  benefit^  is  liable  to  punishment  if  he  knn 
at  the  time  of  committing  such  crime  that  he  was  acting  contcK] 
to  the  law  of  the  land. 

2nd.  To  establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  it  mnsl 
be  dearly  proved  that  at  the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  mI 
the  party  accused  was  labouring  under  such  a  defect  of  reaaoi 
from  disease  of  the  mind  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and  qua£t] 
of  the  act  he  was  doing,  or,  if  he  did  know  it»  that  he  did  ml 
know  he  was  doing  what  was  wrong. 

drd.  If  a  person  under  a  partial  delusion  only,  and  not  k 
other  respects  insane,  commits  an  offence  in  consequence  theiool 
he  is  to  be  considered  in  the  same  situation  as  to  reqponai' 
bility  as  if  the  facts  in  respect  to  which  the  delusion  exists  wen 
real. 

These  rules  of  law  in  relation  to  offences  committed  in  ai 
alleged  condition  of  insanity,  suggest  for  consideration — 

Ist.  The  doctrine  of  partial  delusions  in  their  legal  relation  U 
crimes  committed  by  persons  in  other  respects  insane,  under  a 
insane  idea  of  redressing  a  real  injury,  or  revenging  some  sup 
posed  grievance. 

2nd.  The  legal  doctrine  of  partial  insanity. 
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drd.  The  knowledge  of  right  and  wrong  viewed  as  oonclusive 
eridenee  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  imputed  insanity. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  "  partial  insanity,"  I  would 
premise  that  the  rule  of  law  by  which  persons  are  held  legally 
responsible  for  actions  committed  whilst  under  the  dominion  of 
I  delusion,  provided  the  person  imagined  that  he  was  redressing 
zwpposed  grievance,  or  under  the  impression  of  obtaining  some 
pabUc  or  private  benefit,  was  propounded  by  Lord  Erskine  in 
iu8  celebrated  speech  in  defence  of  Hadfield.  He  there  declared, 
**Tbat  when  a  madman  commits  a  crime  under  the  influence  of 
an  impression  which  is  entirely  visionary,  and  purely  the  hallu- 
eination  of  insanity,  he  is  not  the  object  of  punishment;  but 
that  though  he  may  have  shown  insanity  in  other  things,  he  is 
liable  to  punishment  if  the  impression  under  which  he  acted  was 
trae,  and  the  human  passion  arising  out  of  it  was  directed  to 
its  proper  object."  He  illustrates  this  principle  by  contrasting 
the  case  of  Hadfield  with  that  of  Lord  Ferrers.  Hadfield 
laboued  under  the  delusion  that  the  end  of  the  world  was  at 
band,  and  that  on  tlie  death  of  the  king,  the  Messiah  would 
immediately  appear  on  earth,  and  the  reign  of  the  Millennium 
begin.*  Lord  Ferrers,  after  showing  various  indications  of 
insanity,  murdered  a  man  against  whom  he  was  known  to 
bvbour  deep-rooted  resentment  on  account  of  real  transactions 
in  which  that  individual  had  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  him. 
The  former,  therefore,  is  considered  as  an  example  of  the  pure 
haiincination  of  insanity ;  the  latter,  as  one  of  human  passion 
^ded  on  real  events,  and  directed  to  its  proper  object.  Had- 
field vas  accordingly  acquitted,  but  Lord  Ferrers  was  convicted 
of  mnrder,  and  executed. 

It  will  be  for  us  to  discuss  whether  it  is  consistent  with  an 
^ghtened  jurisprudence,  and  a  philosophic  view  of  insanity,  to 
^^on^er  that  a  man  in  an  insane  state  of  mind  should  be  held 
^iQQnable  to  the  punishment  of  death,  becatise  his  delu9%on  is  to  a 
^te  based  upon  actual  drcuTnsianees,  and  because  there  is  in 
^  conduct  evidence  of  his  liaving  been  under  the  influence  of 
P^^^n  apparently  rationally  and  sanely  directed  ? 

In  considering  this  section  of  our  subject,  it  is  essential  that 
^6  should  fully  appreciate  the  fact,  that  it  is  one  of  the  well- 
htown  characteristics  of  insanity  for  persons  to  labour  under 

^^^Ahtioni^  very  iDsane^  Hadfield  exhibited  great  acateness,  ooolnen,  and  self- 
^^*^ioD,  oommon  features  in  cases  even  of  dangerous  insani^.  It  is  stated  that 
^^  itanding  at  the  pit-door  of  the  theatre,  waiting  for  admission,  the  people 
r^^  Dfened  and  crowded  inconTeniently  upon  him,  when  a  young  woman, 
P**^^  W  hand  on  his  shoulder,  said,  *'  Sir,  you  are  hurting  me ;  the  handle  of 
«^^u&brella  is  running  into  my  bosom.*'  "I  could  not,"  he  added,  '*help 
]]^^yg  at  the  time,  for  the  handle  of  what  she  supposed  my  umbreUa  was  Uie 
^^  of  my  piaUA,  iHiich  I  hdd  concealed  within  my  coat  under  my  arm." 
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delusions  connected  with,  and  originating  in,  actual  circm 
stances.  This  is  one  of  the  common  features  of  insanity,  tl 
mental  disorder  exhibiting  itself  in  a  morbid  and  false  yiew 
the  actual  objects  of  sense,  and  a  diseased  and  exaggeiai 
estimate  of  the  daily  occurrences  of  life. 

A  man  in  a  state  of  incipient  or  advanced  insanity  notices 
person  paying  more  than  (he  considers)  the  ordinary,  legitimal 
and  conventional  attention  to  his  wife.  A  case  can  easily  I 
conceived  in  which  a  man  may,  in  this  respect,  unintentional 
slightly  overstep  the  line  of  prudence  and  propriety.  The  & 
is  observed  by  the  qiuisi  suspicious  madman,  and  made  the  sol 
ject  of  deep  thought  and  meditation,  until  the  mind,  being  up  i 
this  period  only  in  an  incipient  condition  of  lunacy,  yields  t 
the  morbid  mental  suggestion  that  his  wife  has  been  actoall; 
unfaithful,  and  that  the  man  who  has  been  seen  in  apparan 
familiar  converse  with  her  is  her  seducer.  Thus  may  a  delosioi 
— a  dangerous,  an  insane  delusion — a  delusion  based  upon  i 
distorted,  perverted,  irrational,  and  insane  view  of  actum  ctr 
cumstanceSf  originate  and  impel  the  person  to  destroy  homax 
life.  I  will  imagine  a  case  like  M'Naughton's.  A  person  h 
under  a  delusion  that  he  is  the  victim  of  a  conspiracy.  Hii 
insanity  may  be  somewhat  general  in  its  development — his  ddu 
sions  not,  in  the  first  instance,  attaching  to  any  one  particoltf 
individual,  or,  in  legal  phraseology,  his  insanity  is  not  y* 
"  partial"  in  its  manifestation. 

It  is  possible  that  a  man  in  such  a  state  of  mind  may  haT< 
some  trifling  claim  upon  the  Government  for  either  insignifioaa 
services  rendered  to  a  Cabinet  Minister,  or  on  account  of  pro* 
perty  sacrificed  in  defence  of  the  Crown  in  one  of  our  coloniA 
possessions.  He  writes  and  demands  compensation— extrava 
gant  compensation — ^for  a  questionable  service  rendered,  and  astil 
more  doubtful  injury  sustained.  He  is  told  that  his  claims  tfj 
all  illusory.  This  disappointment  preys  upon  his  mind,  unti 
his  bodily  health  becoming  vitiated,  and  his  mind  ptdpabh 
disordered,  the  idea  of  the  wrong  inflicted  becomes  a  fixed 
false,  and  delusive  impression,  exercising  a  tyrannical  and  anto 
cratic  sway  over  his  passions  and  conduct.  His  disordered 
fancy  fixes  upon  one  of  the  Government  oflBcials— it  may  be  on< 
of  the  clerks  of  the  oflBce  with  whose  chief  he  has  been  in  cfft 
respondence — and  under  the  dominion  of  this  phantom  of  W 
imagination,  that  he  has  a  bond  fide  claim  which  will  not  w 
recognised,  and  rights  which  are  unjustly  ignored,  he  reveng* 
himself  by  taking  his  life !  Alter  the  circumstances,  and  '^ 
constitutes  a  type  of  case  frequently  coming  under  the  obsrf' 
vation  of  persons  conversant  with  insanity.  Many  of  tk* 
delusions  of  the  insane  may  thus  be  traced  to  actual  existini 
circumstances. 
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A  merchant  becomes  to  a  degree  affected  in  his  pecuniar}- 
circumstances  ;  be  has  sustained  a  trifling  loss  of  property.  This 
disturbs  his  thoughts,  interferes  with  his  regular  sleep,  and 
erentually  damages  the  general  health.  His  mind  ultimately 
saccumfas  to  the  brain  disorder,  and  symptoms  of  unmistakeable 
insanity  appear.  He  is  under  a  delusion  that  he  is  reduced  to 
a  state  of  abject  poverty,  declares  that  he  is  not  worth  a  farthing, 
and  asserts  that  he  and  his  family  must  go  to  the  workhouse. 
It  is  useless  to  reason  with  a  man  so  insane.  A  clear  state- 
ment of  his  affairs  is  laid  before  him,  he  listens  heedlessly  to  the 
representations  of  his  kind  relations  and  friends,  and  appears 
to  examine  his  banker  s  book  with  care,  but  nothing  dissipates 
the  delusion  ;  there  it  remains  a  fixed,  permanent  impression 
of  hallucination,  until  death  puts  a  period  to  his  unhappy  life. 
This  is  a  case  of  insanity  springing  out  of  actual  circumstances; 
the  disease  of  the  mind  evidencing  itself  in  a  false,  perverted, 
insane,  and  irrational  estimate  of  events  that  have  in  reality 
taken  place.  In  many  of  these  cases  the  mind  is  in  an  incipient 
state  of  disorder  before  the  occurrence  of  the  shock,  and  the  pal- 
pable demonstration  of  derangement  which  afterwards  exhibits 
itself  is  only  a  continuation  of  a  previously  existing  state  of 
mental  alienation ;  but  this  dpes  not  in  the  slightest  degree  affect 
the  principle  for  which  I  am  contending, — that  many  commit 
offences  against  the  law  in  an  irresponsible  state  of  insane  mind, 
^ho  are  considered  accountable  agents  and  amenable  to  punish- 
ment, because  they  act  under  a  delusion  that  they  are  redressing  a 
supposed  grievance;  and,  having  some  slight  justification  for 
their  impressions,  proceed  and  conduct  themselves  as  a  man  in 
sane  and  healthy  possession  of  his  reason  would  under  similar 
circumstances.  The  law  assumes  that  persons  in  an  in-esponsible 
state  of  insanity  do  not  redress  injuries  like  sane  men  ;  tliat  they 
are  oblivious  to  all  feelings  of  revenge  and  resentment ;  that  they 
*^  incapable  of  feeling  the 

"  Whips  and  scorns  of  time, 
The  oppressor^  wrong — the  proud  man's  contumely." 

So  much  for  the  rule  of  law  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of 
those  into  whose  hands  are  entrusted  the  administration  of 
justice — viz.,  that  "  notwithstanding  the  party  (the  insane  party) 
^ommitted  a  wrong  act  while  labouring  under  the  idea  (delusion, 
*  presume)  that  he  was  redressing  a  supposed  grievance  or  injury 
(a  fanciful  and  imaginary  grievance  and  injui7),  or  under  the 
jJQpresaion  (hallucination)  of  obtaining  some  public  or  private 
"^efit,  he  is  liable  to  punishment."  I  maintain  that  this  is 
^0  erroneous  doctrine  of  responsibility  in  cases  of  alleged  in- 
^^ty,  and  an   unsafe  principle   of  law;  because  it  is  based 
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upon  false  views  of  the  true  characteristics  and  phenomena 
mental  alienation.  I  am  not  now  addressing  myself  to  i 
consideration  of  incipient  forms  of  disturbed  mind,  to  p$em 
states  or  phases  of  insanity,  or  to  certain  abnormal  deviatioi 
from  mental  health,  not  amounting  to  derangement  of  mine 
but  to  clearly,  positively,  and  obviously  developed  insanit 
associated  with  palpable  and  appreciable  delusions  or  halloc 
nations.  With  reference  to  the  legal  doctrine  of  right  and  wroBj 
as  applied  to  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  I  suggest  no  metaphydoi 
-objection.  I  use  the  words  in  their  admitted  and  recogniM 
legal  acceptation.  The  word  wrong,  as  Mr.  Stephen  obserree 
is  ''that  which  tlie  law  and  not  that  which  the  jpmoner  consideo 
wrong." 

It  is  qaestionnble  whether  the  English  language  could  produei 
two  words  so  incapable  of  uniformity  of  construction  as  those  ol 
right  aud  wrong  when  applied  to  criminal  cases  of  insanity. 

If  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  be  admitted  as  a  legal  teit, 
and  acted  upon  as  a  principle  of  law,  would  it  not  (owing  to  tiM 
•essential  difference  in  the  character  of  the  cases  of  insanity  to 
which  it  would  be  applied)  be  partial,  restricted,  and  circnii- 
scribed  in  its  operation  ?  There  are,  undoubtedly,  cases  of  !»• 
sanity  which  come  within  the  range  of  this  test ;  but  in  manj 
forms  of  mental  disorder  associated  with  an  irresponsible  con- 
dition of  mind,  the  doctrine  of  right  and  wrong  could  not  irith 
justice  or  safety  be  relied  upon. 

If  it  be  a  fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of  insane  persons 
confined  as  lunatics,  in  whom  this  power  of  distingoiBbing 
between  right  ond  wrong,  lawful  and  unlawful,  good  and  eril, 
remains  aijpai'ently  intact,  then,  I  ask,  is  it  a  sale  standard  of 
responsibihty — a  just  principle  of  law  ? 

1  say  advisedly,  "  apparently  intact."  A  lunatic  may  have  M 
or  two  prominent  delusions,  and  in  this  state  of  disordered  in* 
tclleet  retain  the  power  of  conversing  coherently,  rationally,  tsoi 
even  with  brilliancy,  upon  many  subjects  connected  with  science^ 
literature,  and  the  fine  arts.  He  may  even  be  competent  io 
luake  a  testamentary  disposition  of  his  property,  and  to  transact 
ordinary  matters  of  business  with  unusual  shrewdness  and  a  keen 
regard  to  self-interest ;  the  fact  of  his  brain  being  in  a  moAi' 
«tiite,  in  a  condition  of  exalted  function,  may  develop  an  amoart 
of  iutelligence,  acuteness,  and  sagacity  he  never  exhibited  p^ 
viously  to  the  attack  of  mental  disorder.  Hence  the  exti«B« 
cunning,  cleverness,  and  design  often  exliibited  by  persons  pal* 
pably  iusane.  Men  in  a  state  of  insanity  become  orators  •» 
poets,  who  previously  to  their  illness  were  entirely  ignorant  » 
tropes,  and  innocent  of  ever  having  penned  a  stanza.  Bat  •• 
jnust  be  careful  not  to  confound  such  conditions  of  morbid  txd* 
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(  oj  thought  and  intelligence  with  those  complex  operations 
imiDd,  involved  in  the  considenition  of  the  question  of  right 
Tong,  nnder  cirenmstauces  the  most  painful  and  trying  that 
oenr  to  a  human  individual.  In  other  words,  I  argue,  that 
tpacity  to  draw  nice  distinctions  between  right  and  wrong — 
ower  of  correctly  estimating  the  relation  between  a  sug- 
1  line  of  action,  and  its  penal  consequences, — the  ability  to 
Biaie  in  a  healtliy  manner  the  moral  and  legal  principles 
own  for  the  conduct  of  society,  and  the  safety  and  protec- 
of  human  life,  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  an  apparent 
Dg  up  of  the  intelligence  so  often  witnessed  in  certain 
d  conditions  of  the  brain,  disordering  the  operations  of  the 
We  are  not  justified  in  inferring,  because  the  alleged 
ic  exhibits  more  than  the  usual  degree  of  cleverness,  cun- 
and  sagacity,  that  therefore  he  is  in  a  condition  of  intellect 
igh  nicely  and  accurately  (when  impelled,  in  an  insane  state 
nd,  to  commit  an  act  of  violence  upon  a  fellow-creature  who 
objected  him  to  a  slight  provocation)  the  questions — Am  I 
:  what  is  right  ?  what  is  lawful  ?  what  is  good  ?  am  I  about 
tin  disobedience  to  human  and  Divine  laws  ? 
.  Ray  has  placed  this  question  in  a  clear  and  forcible  light : — 

lie  first  result,  therefore,  to  which  the  doctrine  leads,  is,  that  no 
m  ever  successfully  plead  insanity  in  defence  of  crime,  because  it 
d  said  of  no  one,  who  would  have  occasion  for  such  a  defence,  that 
•  unable  in  any  case  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong.  To  show 
all  merits  of  the  question,  however,  it  is  necessary  to  examine 
particularly  how  far  this  moral  sentiment  is  affected  by,  and  what 
XI  it  bears  to,  insanity.  By  that  partial  possession  of  the  reason- 
iwers,  which  has  been  spoken  of  as  enjoyed  by  maniacs  generally, 
int  to  be  implied  the  undiminished  power  of  the  mind  to  con- 
ate  some  objects  or  ideas  in  their  customary  relations,  among 
i  ire  those  pertaining  to  their  right  or  wrong,  their  good  or  evil, 
Dcy ;  and  it  must  comprise  the  whole  of  these  relations,  else  the 
dittl  is  not  sane  on  these  points.  A  person  may  regard  his  child 
the  feelings  natural  to  the  paternal  bosom,  at  the  very  moment 
lieves  himself  commanded  by  a  voice  from  heaven  to  sacrifice  this 
in  order  to  secure  its  eternal  liappiness,  than  which,  of  course,  he 
not  accomplish  a  greater  good.  The  conviction  of  a  maniac's 
bMss  of  mind,  on  certain  subjects,  is  based  in  part  on  the  moral 
t  in  which  he  views  those  subjects  ;  for  it  would  be  folly  to  con- 
a  person  rational  in  reference  to  his  parents  and  children,  while 
boors  under  an  idea  that  it  would  be  doing  God's  service  to  kill 
I,— though  he  may  talk  rationally  of  their  characters,  dispositions, 
liabits  of  life,  their  chances  of  success  in  their  occupations,  their 
circumstances,  and  of  the  feelings  of  atfection  which  he  has  always 
iibed  towards  them. 

BcCore,  therefore,  an  individual  can  be  accounted  sane  on  a  par- 

q2 
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ticular  subject,  it  must  appear  that  he  regards  it  correctly,  in  all  i 
relations  to  right  and  wrong.  The  slightest  acquaintance  with  tl 
insane  will  convince  any  one  of  the  truth  of  this  position.  In  no  scho 
of  logic,  in  no  assembly  of  the  just,  can  we  listen  to  closer  and  shrewd 
argumentation,  to  warmer  exhortations  to  duty,  to  more  glowiii 
descriptions  of  the  beauty  of  virtue,  or  more  indignant  denanciatkM 
of  evil-doing,  than  in  the  hospitals  and  asylums  for  the  insane.  An 
yet  many  of  these  very  people  make  no  secret  of  entertaining  notiOD 
utterly  subversive  of  all  moral  propriety  ;  and,  perhaps,  are  only  wiit 
ing  a  favourable  opportunity  to  execute  some  project  of  wild  and  crae 
violence.  The  purest  minds  cannot  express  greater  horror  and  loatknii 
of  various  crimes  than  madmen  often  do,  and  from  precisely  the  MB 
causes.  Their  abstract  conceptions  of  crime,  not  being  perverted  b 
the  influence  of  disease,  present  its  hideous  outlines  as  strongly  defiiM 
as  they  ever  were  in  the  healthiest  condition ;  and  the  disapprobaiioi 
they  express  at  the  sight  arises  from  sincere  and  honest  conviction 
The  particular  criminal  act,  however,  becomes  divorced  in  their  mind 
from  its  relations  to  crime  in  the  abstract ;  and,  being  regarded  onl; 
in  connexion  with  some  favourite  object  which  it  may  help  to  obtBB 
and  which  they  see  no  reason  to  refrain  from  pursuing,  is  viewed,  ii 
fact,  as  of  a  highly  laudable  and  meritorious  nature.  Herein,  then 
consists  their  insanity  ;  not  in  preferring  vice  to  virtue,  in  applaudio( 
QTimfe  and  ridiculing  justice,  but  in  being  unable  to  discern  the  essentii 
identity  of  nature  between  a  particular  crime  and  all  other  crimei 
whereby  they  are  led  to  approve  what  in  general  terms  they  hw 
already  condemned." 

Mr.  Stephen,  ulthough  he  argues  in  favour  of  this  doctrine  o 
criminal  responsibility,  appears  to  consider  that  the  questio! 
might  with  safety  be  modified.  As  suggested  by  this  gentlemtf 
the  case  would  be  thus  put  to  the  jury:—"  Was  the  prison* 
prevented  by  mental  disease  from  appreciating  the  reasons  fc 
which  the  law  has  forbidden  the  crime  of  which  he  is  accusei 
or  from  applying  them  to  his  own  case  ?*'  I  would  add  to  tbrf 
questions  these  words : — and  was  he  able  to  exercise  a  heaKh; 
volition  in  the  matter? — had  his  mental  disease  destroyed  h 
powers  oHvee-m]!  quoad  the  crime  of  which  he  stands  accused 
A  paralytic  may  know  that,  under  certain  conditions  of  dango 
the  only  safety  is  in  flight.  He  is  conscious  of  the  fact,  ba 
his  motor  power  is  gone.  It  is  so  with  many  lunatics;  th^ 
know  what  is  right,  and  bitterly  lament  their  sad  loss  of  vd 
tional  power,  as  well  as  their  incapacity  to  act  in  obedience  t 
their  notions  of  what  is  right  and  just.  This  will  be  DM* 
apparent  when  I  address  myself  to  the  consideration  of  the  subjec 
of  Homicidal  Insanity. 

I  proceed  next  in  order  to  the  question  of  Partial  Insaw^ 
Loixl  Hale  says : — 

**  There  is  a  partial  insanity  and  a  total  insanity  of  mind.  ^ 
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wr  is  either  in  respect  of  things  quoad  hoc  vel  illud  insanire  ;  some 
ODS  that  have  a  competent  use  of  reason  in  respect  of  some  subjects 
fet  under  a  particular  dementia  in  respect  of  some  particular  dis- 
wu,  subjects,  or  applications ;  or  else  it  is  partial  in  respect  of 
ees ;  and  this  is  the  condition  of  very  many,  especially  melancholy 
MM,  who  for  the  most  part  discover  their  defect  in  excessive  fears 
griefs,  and  yet  are  not  wholly  destitute  of  reason  ;  and  this  partial 
lity  seems  not  to  excuse  them  in  the  committing  of  any  offence 
ts  matter  capital ;  for,  doubtless,  most  persons  that  are  felons  of 
iselves,  and  others,  are  under  a  degree  of  partial  insanity  when 
eommit  these  offences.  It  is  very  difficult  to  define  the  invisible 
tliat  divides  peifect  and  partial  insanity ;  but  it  must  rest  upon 
imstanoes  duly  to  be  weighed  and  considered  both  by  judge  and 
;  lest  on  the  one  side  there  be  a  kind  of  inhumanity  towards  the 
di  of  human  nature ;  or  on  the  other  side,  too  great  an  indulgence 
1  to  great  crimes." 

nd  the  same  learned  judge  adds,  *'  that  the  best  measure  is 
-«uch  a  person  as  is  labouring  under  melancholy  distempers 
!  yet  ordinarily  as  great  understanding  as  ordinarily  a  child  of 
teen  years  hath,  is  such  a  person  as  may  be  guilty  of  treason 
ilony  ?"* 

The  term  partial  insanity,"  says  Collinson,  "  imports  that  a 
on  is  insane  on  one  or  more  particular  subjects  only,  and 
in  other  respects.'*  Lord  Lyndhurst,  who  takes  a  more 
rged  view  of  the  subject  of  partial  insanity,  thus  defines 
-He  says,  "the  mind  is  not  unsound  on  one  point  only  and 
id  in  all  other  respects,  but  this  unsoundness  manifests 
f  principally  with  reference  to  some  particular  object  or 
on."  But  other  authorities  use  the  term  in  a  restricted 
P,  synonymously  with  that  type  of  mental  disease  called 
momania,"  or  delusion  upon  one  prominent  topic  or  directed 
ne  particular  person,  the  mind  being  sound  on  all  other 
Bcts.  Accepting  this  as  the  legal  signification  of  the  term, 
i — ^Is  there  a  condition  of  mind  which  can  be  correctly  desig- 
i  as  partial  insanity  or  monomania  ? 

(msidering  the  matter  metaphysically,  I  would  observe,  that 
mnot  disentangle  and  separate  the  intellectual  faculties  as 
an  the  threads  of  a  skein  of  silk,  and  say  this  faculty  of  the 
1  operates  by  itself,  and  that  faculty  is  independent  of  the  other 
BIS  of  the  intellect,  and  another  state  of  the  mind  is  isolated 
i  all  other  conditions  of  mental  manifestation.  This  is  con- 
f  to  the  first  and  elementary  principles  of  the  science  of  mental 
OBophy. 

ir  William  Hamilton  remarks  : — 
It  should  ever  be  remembered  that  the  various  mental  faculties 

•  Hale's  P.  C.  50. 
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arc  only  possible  in  and  through  each  other ;  and  our  psjchologi 
analyses  do  not  suppose  any  real  distinction  of  the  operations  wh 
we  discriminate  by  different  names.  Thought  and  volition  can 
more  be  exerted  apart  than  the  sides  and  angles  of  a  square  can  ei 
separately  from  each  other." 

Whatever  classification  of  the  faculties  of  the  mind  the  me 

physical  philosopher  may  adopt,  whether  it  be  the  general  di 

sion  of  the  mind  made  by  the  ancients  into  the  powers  of  i 

understanding,  and  the  powers  of  the  will,  these  faculties  nei 

were  presumed  to  be   so  many  distinct  and   separate  entiti 

capable  of  acting  independently  of  each  other;  but  they  hi 

always  been  regarded  as  links  of  the  same  chain,  elements  oii 

same  intellectual  system.     The  idea  of  disease  being  restiicl 

to  one  faculty  of  the  mind,  and  uninfiueneing  other  powen 

the  intellect,  is  opposed  to  the  metaphysical  theory  of  the  nn 

of  the  consciousness.    If  I  may  quote  Holy  Scripture  in  illuat 

tion  of  this  subject,  I  would  reier  to  a  poition  of  the  12th  chajp 

af  the  1st  Book  of  Corinthians,  in  which,  speaking  of  the  in 

visibility  of  the   body,    and  unity  of  physical   operation,  t 

great  principle  is  lucidly  enunciated  : — "  If  the  foot  shall  b 

Because  I  am  not  the  hand,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  the 

fore  not  of  the  body  ?     And  if  the  ear  shall  say,  Because  I 

not  the  eye,  I  am  not  of  the  body ;  is  it  therefore  not  of 

body  ?     If  the  whole  body  were  an  eye,  where  were  the  hearii 

If  the  whole  were  hearing,  where  were  the  smelling  ?     But  i 

bath  God  set  the  members  evei7  one  of  them  in  the  body,  a 

hath  pleased  him.      And  if  they  were  all  one  member,  wl 

were  the  body  ?     But  now  are  they  many  members,  yet  but ' 

body.     And  the  eye  cannot  say  unto  the  hand,  I  have  no  n 

of  thee  ;  nor  again  the  head  to  the  feet,  I  have  no  need  of  j 

And  whether  one  member  suffer,  all  the  members  suffer  i 

it;    or    one   member  be   honoured,   all  the    members    rq< 

with  it." 

Apply  this  principle  to  the  operations  of  the  mind,  and 
quire  whether  the  memory  can  say  to  the  attention,  I  haT« 
connexion  with  you ;  whether  the  reflective  powers  can 
to  the  judgment  and  reason,  I  am  independent  of  your 
operation ;  whether  the  will  can  stand  aloof  from  the  im 
nation;  and,  to  speak  more  generally,  whether  the  ac 
can  exist  apart  from  the  passive  powers  of  the  mind ;  wLe 
the  moral  faculties  can  exercise  an  independent  80verei| 
and  dominion  without  influencing  and  calling  into  ac 
operation  the  intellectual  poiiion  of  man's  complex  orgtt 
tion? 

Is  there  not  a  mysterious,  inscrutable,  and  inexplicable  < 
11688  in  tl)e  constitution  of  the  humAn  mind,  defying  all  atteo 
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at  an  accurate  nnd  minute  classification  and  separation  of  its- 
powers  ?  If  such  a  state  of  mutual  dependence,  action,  and 
union  obtains  between  various  states  of  mind  (I  will  not  use  the- 
arbitrary  terms  "  faculty"  or  "  power")  in  a  condition  of  healthy 
a  fortiori  how  impossible  is  it  to  disjoint,  separate,  and  indi- 
vidaalize  the  mental  faculties  when  under  the  influence  of  disease? 
GftD  we  draw  the  line  of  demarcation  between  a  diseased  and 
kealthy  condition  of  the  delicate  structure  of  the  vesicular  neurine 
of  the  brain  ?  Is  it  not  obviously  impossible  for  the  most  expe- 
rienced anatomist  to  say,  This  is  the  territory  which  separates 
the  morbid  from  the  healthy  portion  of  the  brain  ?  or  for  the 
physician  to  assert  such  an  extent  of  disorder  of  the  mind  is  con- 
artent  with  safety  and  responsibility,  but  beyond  the  boundary, 
^ger  and  irresponsibility  commence  ? 

When  speaking  of  partial  insanity,  as  an  ac(jepted  legal 
phase  and  type  of  mental  derangement.  Lord  Brougham  re- 
marks:— 

"We  must  keep  always  in  view  that  which  the  inaccuracy  of  ordi- 
inry  language  inclines  us  to  forget,  that  the  mind  is  one  and  indi* 
nsible;  that  when  we  speak  of  its  different  powers  or  faculties — as 
jnemory,  imagination,  consciousness — we  speak  metaphorically,  liken- 
ing the  mind  to  the  body,  as  if  it  had  members  or  compartments ; 
whereas,  in  all  accuracy  of  speech,  we  mean  to  speak  of  the  mind 
a^tg variously — that  is,  remembering, fancying,  reflecting;  the  same 
laind,  in  all  these  operations,  being  the  agent.  We  therefore  cannot, 
in  any  correctness  of  language,  speak  of  general  or  partial  insanity  ; 
hat  we  may,  most  accurately,  speak  of  the  mind  exci-tiug  itself  in  con- 
icionsness  without  cloud  or  imperfection,  but  being  morbid  when  it 
jancies :  and  so  its  owner  may  have  a  diseased  imagination ;  or  the 
Mnagination  may  not  be  diseased,  and  yet  the  memory  may  be  impaired, 
and  the  owner  be  said  to  have  lost  his  memory.  In  these  cases,  we 
&  not  mean  that  the  mind  has  one  faculty — as  consciousness — sound, 
while  another — as  memory  or  imagination — ^is  diseased  ;  but  that  the 
nundig  sound  when  reflecting  on  its  own  operations,  and  diseased  when 
^^snnsing  the  combination  termed  ipiagining,  or  casting  the  retrospect 
*>Uod  recollection.  This  view  of  the  subject,  though  apparently  simple,, 
and  almost  too  unquestionable  to  require,  or  even  justify,  a  formal 
•^tenient,  is  of  considerable  importance  when  we  come  to  examine 
2*^  of  what  are  called,  incorrectly,  partial  insanity,  which  would  be 
•*tttt  described  by  the  phrase  *  insanity'  or  *  unsoundness,*  always 
™ting,  though  only  oecasionally  manifest." 

But,  apart  altogether  from  the  metaphysical  objection  to  tlie 
weory,  let  us  for  a  moment  consider  whether  such  a  form  of 
disease  as  partial  insanity  or  monomania  comes  under  the  obser- 
^on  of  the  practical  physician.  There  are,  undoubtedly,  forma 
^  insanity  in  which  there  is  an  unhealtliy  predominance  and 
^''^Uon  given  to  particular  mental  impreasiona  or  deluaiona  ; 
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that  certain  states  of  morbid  thought  and  feeling  stand  out 
bold  and  prominent  relief,  giving,  as  it  were,  a  character 
type  to  the  mental  disease ;  bat  I  never  yet  saw  a  case 
alienation  of  mind  in  which  the  delusion  or  hallucination  w 
in  reality  confined  to  one  or  two  ideas,  those  ideas  exercisi 
no  influence  over  the  conduct  of  the  person,  and  not  implicatif 
to  a  certain  degree,  the  otlier  faculties  of  the  mind.  It 
impossible  to  circumscribe  tlie  operation  of  morbid  conditio 
of  thought,  or  to  draw  a  line  of  demarcation  between  the 
states  of  mind  that  are  clearly  under  the  influence  of  iiaem 
and  those  operations  or  faculties  of  the  intellect  that  rem 
apparently  unaffected.  A  man  believes  himself  to  be  < 
Saviour,  or -Mahomet  the  prophet.  Apparently  the  mn 
mind  is  sound  upon  all  other  points;  but  within  what  lim 
can  we  confine  and  restrain  the  influence  of  so  serious 
delusion  ? 

A  slight  accession  of  bodily  disease,  a  severe  attack  of  ind 
gestion,  congestion  of  the  liver,  or  a  torpid  state  of  the  bowel 
may  make  all  the  difference  between  security  and  safety  in  sac 
a  case.  A  person  labouring  under  the  dominion  of  one  palpabi 
insane  delusion  or  hallucination  (I  am  now  using  the  term  ddi 
sion  in  its  strictly  medical  acceptation),  ought  not  to  be  treal* 
quoad  the  question  of  criminality  as  a  sane  and  rational  ma 
But  let  me  for  a  minute  reveii;  to  the  question  as  to  the  existen* 
of  partial  insanity,  or  monomania.  Foville,  a  French  physidt 
of  great  celebrity,  who  had  for  many  years  the  medical  charge 
the  Charenton  Lunatic  Asylum  near  Paris,  when  speaking 
monomania,  observes: — 

"  Monomania  consists  in  a  delirium,  partial  and  circumscribed  t<J 
small  number  of  objects.  Monomania,  in  its  most  simple  conditi* 
is  excessively  rare  :  the  number  of  patients  who  only  rave  on  one  st 
ject  is  infinitely  small  compared  to  the  number  of  those  who  are  eal 
monomaniacs.  Under  this  head  are  often  confounded  all  those  n 
have  some  habitual  dominant  idea.  I  have  only  seen  two  cases  whi 
rigorously  merit  the  name,  and  these  two  even  were  affected  from  tii 
to  time  with  more  extended  delirium." 

He  again  remarks : — 

"  Let  any  one  examine  the  hospitals  of  Paris,  of  Bicetre,  of  CI 
renton,  and  he  will  see  that,  amongst  the  thousands  of  insane,  then 
scarcely  one  true  monomaniac,  perhaps  not  one.  Insanity  att» 
principally,  at  one  time  the  intellectual,  at  another  the  moral 
affective  faculties ;  and,  again,  the  sensations  and  movements.  £i 
of  these  may  be  more  or  less  affected  than  the  others ;  and  so,  wl 
the  intellect,  without  being  unaffected,  is  less  deeply  involved  than  i 
other  faculties,  we  fall  into  the  error  of  considering  it  sound,  and  ciffi 
these  monomaniacs.    Indeed,  it  seems  to  me  as  though  the  descriptic 
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of  monomania  had  been  written  upon  the  ward,  and  not  from  nature ; 
that  is  to  say,  that  writers  have  described  what  might  merit  the  title 
of  monomania,  but  of  which  they  can  find  no  instance  in  practice.'* 

Moreaa,  also  a  great  authority  in  France,  says : — 

''It  is  impossible  to  admit  that  the  intellectual  faculties  can  be 
modified  in  a  partial  manner.  In  the  slightest  as  well  as  the  most 
BCTere  forms  of  insanity,  there  is  necessarily  a  complete  metamorphosis 
— a  radical  and  absolute  transformation  of  all  the  mental  powers  of  the 
05B.  In  other  words,  we  are  insane  or  we  are  not  insane  ;  we  cannot 
behalf  deranged  or  three-quarters,  full  face  or  profile." 

Baillarger,  an  eminent  French  psychological  physician,  adopts 
the  same  view  of  the  question,  and  maintains  that  the  alleged 
monomaniacal  idea  is  more  frequently  predominant  than  exclusive. 
If  we  look  to  Germany,  we  find  the  first  psychological  authority  of 
that  country,  Damerow,  declaring  that  "  he  never  knew  a  case 
of  the  disease  of  the  mind  called  monomania,  in  which  there  was 
not  a  fundamental,  general  psychical  disorder." 

When  addressing  himself  to  the  subject  of  monomania,  Mr. 
Stephen  remarks,  that ''  monomaniacs  are  capable  of  acting  quite 
rationally  upon  a  variety  of  subjects  except  tliose  which  they 
connect  with  their  delusions."  Apparently,  such  is  the  fact.  If 
a  person  be  under  a  delusion — an  insane  delusion — that  he  is  a 
pauper,  he  having  at  the  time  large  landed  possessions,  as  well 
>s  a  considerable  balance  at  his  banker's ;  if  that  be  his  halluci- 
iMitiou,  how  can  it  be  safely  predicated  that  all  his  thoughts  and 
feeling  may  not  be  materially  tinctured  and  influenced  by  his 
Diorbid  state  of  mind  ?  He  may  be  able  to  solve  a  problem  in 
Diathematics — he  may  have  the  power  of  writing  a  consistent  letter 
on  business  to  his  solicitor — and  on  some  subjects,  involving  an 
exercise  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  his  mind  may  appear  sound; 
bnt  on  matters  which  are  likely  to  call  into  play  his  passions, 
feelings,  and  affections,  or  to  tax  severely  the  emotions,  his 
power  of  acting  sanely  and  responsibly  may  be  altogether  de- 
"^yed.  I  maintain  that  it  is  not  right  to  place  a  man  whose 
^ind  is  palpably  deranged,  even  although  to  a  partial  extent 
Mopting  the  legal  term),  in  the  same  class  with  sane  persons, 
^4  expect  him,  under  circumstances  of  great  irritation  and  pro- 
yocation,  to  act  as  the  law  would  require  him  to  act  if  he  were 
'^  possession  of  a  sane  mind,  and  a  healthy  control  over  his 
Pttaions. 

A  man  was  tried  many  years  back  for  murdering  a  stranger 
^nom  he  accidentally  met  in  a  country  lane,  because  he  refused, 
whea  asked,  to  give  him  twopence  (that  being  the  sum  of  money 
he  begged  for,  at  a  time  when  he  was  proved  to  be  suffering 
•^^tely  from  the  pangs  of  hunger).     This  man  was  found  guilty 
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and  executed.  I  was  at  the  time  much  interested  in  his  case,  fc 
the  evidence  of  his  state  of  mental  disorder  (previously  to  tk 
commission  of  the  murder)  was,  to  my  mind,  strong  and  condia 
sive.  It  occuiTcd  to  me  that  his  conduct  was  quite  inconaistoc 
with  the  hypothesis  of  sanity — that  no  man  in  possession  of  h.: 
reason  would  have  heen  driven  to  so  horrible  an  extremity  by  'c 
trifling  a  provocation.  I,  with  others,  ineflFectually  intercede 
with  the  Secretary  of  State  in  his  behalf,  and  endeavoured  to  sa;^ 
him  from  the  gnllows. 

As  a  principle,  it  may  be  laid  down  that  a  man  in  a  sane  stiU 
of  mind  is  in  a  condition  to  weigh  the  legal  consequences  of 
suggested  criminal  line  of  conduct ;  there  is  generally  a  healtb; 
correspondence  between  the  offence  and  the  action  springing  on; 
of  it. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  Homicidal  Mono- 
mania,  and  to  those  morbid  states  of  alleged  criminal  irresponw- 
bility  connected  with  what  are  termed  blind  and  irresistibU 
impulses,  I  would  premise  that  J  have  always  taken  exception  t< 
these  phrases :  I  think  they  are  unfortunate  and  unhappy  noso 
logical  designations  of  admitted  and  accepted  states  of  menti* 
disorder  associated  with  a  desire  to  destroy  life. 

The  terms  "homicidal  monomania,"  "blind  and  irresistibl 
impulse,"  are,  1  admit,  open  to  grave  objections,  and  to  serioiJ 
abuse.  Of  the  existence  of  a  type  of  insanity  without  delirium 
or  apparent  delusion,  suddenly  manifesting  itself,  and  impellii^ 
its  miserable  victims  to  destroy  tliose  nearest  and  dearest  ^ 
them,  there  cannot  be  a  question.  There  are  other  cases  {bsm 
such  will  be  found  in  most  lunatic  asylums)  in  which  the  miP 
of  the  patient  a|)pears  to  be  absorbed  with  one  horrible  homicide 
idea,  that  being  the  predominant  and  characteristic  symptom  ^ 
the  mental  alienation.  A  case  is  recorded  in  a  French  journal  * 
a  man  whose  state  of  mind  was  made  the  subject  of  judicial  iJ 
vestigation  in  France,  who  for  twenty-six  years  was  haunts  fc 
an  intense  desire  to  destroy  human  life.  He  freely  confess^ 
that  his  mind  had  for  this  long  period  been  absorbed  in  this  a* 
idea. 

The  Report  of  the  official  authorities  declared  that  this  nu 
appeared  in  other  respects  of  sound  mind,  I  subjoin  the  offici 
account  of  this  remarkable  case  : — 

"  I,  the  undersigned,  William  Cahneilles,  health  oflBcer,  residing* 
the  principal  town  of  the  Canton  of  Cazals  (Lot),  certify  to  all  whc 
it  may  concern,  that,  upon  the  requisition  of  the  mayor  of  the  ooa 
mune  of  Marminiat,  I  have  this  day  been  to  the  village  of  Bnmety 
the  aforesaid  commune  of  Marminiat,  to  decide  upon  the  mentid  ofl 
dition  of  a  person  named  John  Qlenadel,  a  husbandman,  dweUing* 
the  said  village  of  Brunet. 
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^I  found  Glenadel  sitting  npon  his  bed,  having  a  cord  around  his 
neck,  fiuttened  by  the  obher  end  to  the  head  of  the  bed ;  his  arms  were 
also  tud  together  at  the  wrist  with  another  cord.  In  giving  my 
fieport,  I  do  not  believe  that  it  can  be  better  made  than  by  recording 
tbe  conversation  which  took  place  between  Glenadel  and  myself,  in  the 
pRsenee  of  his  brother  and  sister-in-law. 

''Qveff^um.  Are  you  unwell  ? 

*^  Answer.  I  am  very  well ;  my  health  is  excellent. 

"  Q.  What  is  your  name  ? 

''A.  John  Glenadel. 

"Q.  What  is  your  age? 

"-4.  I  am  forty-three ;  I  was  bom  in  *96  ;  see  if  this  is  not  correct. 

''Q.  Is  ife  by  compulsion  or  by  your  own  consent  that  you  are 
bound  in  thja  manner  ? 

**A,  It  is  not  only  by  my  consent,  but  I  demanded  that  it  should 


''Q,  Whyisthis? 

**A.  To  restrain  me  from  committing  a  crime  of  which  I  have  the 
^"■^eatest  horror,  and  which,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  am  constantly  impelled 
^  execute. 

"Q.  What  is  this  crime? 

^A,l  have  one  thought  which  constantly  torments  me,  and  which 
I  cannot  conquer — that  I  must  kill  my  sister-in-law ;  and  I  should  do 
it  vrere  I  not  restrained. 

^  Q.  How  long  have  you  had  this  idea  P 

**^.  About  six  or  seven  years. 

*'  Q.  Have  you  any  cause  of  complaint  against  your  sister-in-law  ? 

**A,  Not  the  least,  monsieur;  it  is  only  this  one  unfortunate  idea 
^hich  troubles  me,  and  I  feel  that  I  must  put  it  in  execution. 

*  Q.  Have  you  ever  thought  of  killing  any  one  besides  your  sister- 
in-law? 

^^  I  at  first  thought  of  killing  my  mother;  this  thought  seized 
^e  irhen  1  was  fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  at  the  age  of  puberty,  in 
j|^,  as  I  well  recollect.   Since  that  time  I  have  not  passed  one  happy 
^^^ ;  I  have-been  the  moat  miserable  of  men. 
Q.  Did  you  conquer  this  unfortunate  idea  ? 

-^  In  1822, 1  could  no  longer  resist,  I  being  at  that  time  twenty- 
.  .^  or  six  years  of  age ;  and  to  remove  this  unfortunate  inclination,  I 
^^^  the  army  in  the  capacity  of  a  substitute.  I  was  two  years  in 
3^^n  with  my  regiment,  and  then  returned  to  France,  but  this  fixed 
j^^^  followed  me  everywhere ;  more  than  once  I  was  tempted  to  desert, 
J  ^o  and  kill  my  mother.  In  1826  the}'  gave  me  an  unlimited  fur- 
?^^Sh,  although  it  was  unsolicited  by  me,  and  I  returned  to  my  father's 
^^^'^•e,  my  fiiUl  idea  returning  with  me.  I  passed  four  years  with  my 
Mother,  always  having  an  almost  irresistible  inclination  to  kill  her. 

^*  Q.  What  did  you  do  th^  ? 

^*^  A,  Then,  monsieur,  seeing  that  I  should  inevitably  commit  a 
^nne  which  terrified  me  and  filled,  me  with  horror,  I,  in  1830,  rejoined 
the  army,  that  1  might  not  succumb  to  this  temptation.  I  left  for 
.  ^<^e  second  time  my  fiither's  house,  but  my  fixed  idea  again  followed 
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nic,  and  at  last  I  almost  decided  to  desert,  that  I  might  go  and 
my  mother. 

**  Q.  Did  you  have  any  cause  of  complaint  against  your  mother  1 

"  A,  No,  monsieur,  I  loved  her  very  much ;  thus,  before  startinj 
said  to  myself,  *  Shall  I  kill  that  mother  who  has  exercised  so  m 
care  over  me  during  my  infancy,  and  who  has  loved  me  so  ^ 
although  I  have  entertained  this  fatal  thought  against  her  P  I  ^ 
not  do  it ;  but  I  must  kill  some  one.*  It  was  then  that  the  thooj 
of  killing  my  sister-in-law  first  occurred  to  me;  I  have  a  disti 
recollection  of  this,  I  being  at  that  time  in  Dax,  and  it  was  in  the  ]i 
1832.  It  was  then  announced  to  me  that  my  sister-in-law  was  di 
which  was  a  mistake,  it  being  another  relative  who  had  died.  I  ti 
accepted  of  the  furlough  they  had  offered  me,  which  I  should  by 
means  have  done  had  I  known  that  my  sister-in-law  was  still  livi 
When  I  reached  my  home,  and  was  informed  that  she  was  not  deac 
experienced  such  a  sinking  and  depression  of  spirits  that  I  beef 
quite  sick,  and  my  idea  resumed  its  course. 

'*  Q.  What  instrument  do  you  choose  with  which  to  kill  your  sisi 
in-law  ? 

*'  Here  Glenadel  was  much  affected ;  his  eyes  were  bathed  in  tea 
and  looking  towards  his  sister-in-law,  he  replied — '  That  instmin 
which  would  inflict  the  least  pain !  But  however  that  may  be,  \ 
time  approaches,  I  perceive,  when  she  must  die,  and  this  is  as  c^ 
as  that  God  lives.' 

"  Q.  Do  you  not  dread  to  inflict  so  much  misery  and  anguish  up 
your  brother  and  your  little  nephews  ? 

"  A,  The  thought  of  this  has  troubled  me  somewhat,  but  I  shoi 
receive  the  punishment  due  to  my  crime,  and  should  neither  see  i 
know  anything  of  their  affliction ;  the  world  would  rid  itself  oi 
monster  such  as  mo,  and  I  should  cease  to  live.  I  should  not  exp 
after  this  to  sec  a  single  hour  of  happiness. 

'*  It  here  occurred  to  me  that  M.  Qrandsault,  of  Salviat,  my  cc 
panion  and  friend,  who  is  at  present  in  Paris,  had  told  me,  aboa 
year  before,  of  a  young  man  who,  some  years  previously,  had  coi 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  to  consult  him  as  to  his  own  case,  wh 
presented  many  features  very  similar  to  those  exhibited  by  Glenw 
As  these  cases  are  so  very  uncommon,  I  thought  that,  perhaps,  1 
person  and  Glenadel  might  prove  to  be  the  same.  I  therefore  as) 
him  if  it  was  he  who  had  consulted  my  friend,  and  he  replied  in 
affirmative. 

"  Q.  What  did  M.  Grandsault  counsel  you  ? 

'^  A,  He  gave  me  most  valuable  advice,  and  he  also  bled  me. 

'*  Q.  Did  you  experience  any  benefit  from  this  bleeding  ? 

''  A,  Not  the  least;  my  unfortunate  idea  pursued  me  with  the  sa 
force. 

"  Q.  I  am  about  to  make  a  Report  upon  your  mental  condition,  fr 
which  will  be  decided  whether  you  shall  be  placed  in  an  hospital  wfa 
you  may  recover  from  your  insanity. 

"  A,  My  recovery  is  impossible ;  but  make  your  Report  as  quick 
possible — time  presses.    I  can  control  myself  but  a  little  longer. 
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"  Q.  It  most  be  that  your  parents  have  instilled  into  your  mind 
correct  moral  principles,  that  they  have  set  before  you  good  examples, 
and  that  you  yourself  have  possessed  a  virtuous  miud,  to  have  resisted 
w  long  a  time  this  terrible  temptation.  Here  Glenadel  was  again 
much  affected ;  he  shed  tears,  and  replied,  *  You  are  correct  in  this, 
monsieur;  but  this  resistance  is  more  painful  than  death.  I  know  that 
I  can  resist  but  little  longer,  and  I  shall  kill  my  sister-in-law  unless  I 
am  restrained,  as  sure  as  there  is  a  God.' 

"'Glenadel,*  said  I  to  him,  'before  leaving  you,  let  me  ask  of  you 
one  faYour :  resist  still  some  days  longer,  and  you  shall  not  sec  your 
nster-in-law  for  a  long  time,  as  we  will  so  arrange  matters  that  you 
can  leave  here,  vince  you  so  much  desire  it.* 

"'Monsieur,  I  thank  you,  and  I  will  make  arrangement  to  comply 
with  your  recommendation.* 

"  I  lefl  the  house,  and  as  I  was  about  to  mount  my  horse,  Glenadel 
called  me  back,  and  when  I  had  approached  near  to  him,  he  said  to 
me,  'Tell  these  gentlemen  that  I  beseech  them  to  put  me  in  some 
place  from  whence  it  will  be  impossible  for  me  to  escape,  for  I  should 
make  attempts  to  do  so  ;  and  were  I  to  succeed  in  getting  away,  my 
aister-in-law  would  have  to  die,  for  I  could  not  avoid  killing  her;  tell 
these  gentlemen  that  it  is  my  own  self  who  has  said  thLs  to  you.'  I 
assured  him  that  I  would  do  this;  but  as  I  saw  that  he  was  in  a  state 
of  great  excitement,  I  asked  him  if  the  cord  which  bound  his  arms  was 
strong  enough,  and  if  he  did  not  think  that  bv  a  strong  effort  he  could 
hreak  it.  He  made  an  attempt,  and  then  said,  *  I  fear  that  I  might.* 
*But  if  I  should  procure  for  you  something  that  would  confine  your 
anns  still  more  securely,  would  you  accept  of  it?*  *With  thanks, 
monsieur.'  *  Then  I  will  ask  the  commander  of  the  gendarmes  to  give 
me  that  with  which  he  is  accustomed  to  confine  the  arms  of  prisoners, 
*nd  I  will  send  it  to  you.*   *  You  will  confer  upon  me  a  great  favour.' 

'  I  purposed  to  make  many  visits  to  Glenadel,  so  as  to  entirely 
satisfy  myself  as  to  his  mental  condition ;  but  after  the  long  and  pain- 
ful conversation  which  I  held  with  him,  after  what  my  friend  M. 
Grandsault  had  told  me,  after  what  has  been  said  to  me  by  the  brother 
*5»d  sister-in-law  of  Glenadel,  who  are  so  much  afflicted  at  the  sad  con- 
ation of  their  unfortunate  brother,  I  became  well  convinced,  without 
j*rthcr  observation,  that  John  Glenadel  was  affected  with  that  form  of 
V^ity  called  monomania,  characterized  in  his  case  by  an  irresistible 
^lination  to  murder — the  monomania  with  which  Papavoine  and 
others,  fortunately  but  a  small  number,  were  affected. 

*'  Signed  at  Brunet,  in  the  commune  of  Marminiat. 

*'M*y  21, 1889."  "  Calmeilles,  Health  Officer. 

Catherine  Zeigler  was  tried  at  Vienna  for  the  murder  of  her 
"^tard  child.  She  confessed  the  act,  and  said  she  could  not 
possibly  help  it ;  she  was  forced  to  do  it ;  she  could  not  resist  the 
Jesire  to  commit  the  murder.  The  frankness  of  this  her  con- 
ession^  connected  with  her  good  character,  induced  the  tribunal 
^  pass  a  merciful  sentence ;  and  on  the  ground  of  insanity  (which 
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8he  did  not  herself  plead),  she  was  acquitted,  and  at  lengtl 
released  from  prison.  But  she  told  the  Court,  that  if  they  lei 
her  escape,  they  would  he  responsihle  for  the  next  murder  9h< 
committed,  for  that  if  ever  she  had  a  child  again  she  would  cer- 
tainly kill  it.  And  so,  in  fact,  she  did.  Ahout  ten  months  aftei 
her  release  from  prison,  she  was  delivered  of  a  child,  which  she 
soon  murdered. 

Brought  again  to  her  trial,  she  repeated  her  old  story,  imd 
added  that  she  became  pregnant  merely  for  the  sake  of  having  a 
child  to  kill.     She  was  executed  for  this  second  murder. 

A  female  was  admitted  a  few  years  hack  into  the  Boyal  Edin- 
burgh Lunatic  Asylum ;  she  had  no  appreciable  disorder  of  the 
intellectual  powers ;  she  laboured  under  no  delusions.  She  hni 
a  simple  abstract  desire  to  kill,  or  rather,  for  it  took  a  specific 
form,  to  stranpfle.  She  made  repeated  attempts  to  effect  hei 
purpose,  attacking  every  person  who  came  near  her,  even  hei 
own  relatives.  It  appeared  to  be  a  matter  of  indiflFerence  to  hei 
whom  she  strangled,  so  that  she  succeeded  in  killing  some  one 
She  recovered,  under  strict  discipline,  so  much  self-control  as  t€ 
be  permitted  to  work  in  the  washing-house  and  laundry ;  but  shi 
still  continued  to  assert  that  "she  must  do  it;*'  that"  she  wai 
certain  she  would  do  it  some  day;"  that  "  she  could  not  help  it;* 
tliat  "  surely  no  one  had  ever  suffered  as  she  had  done  ;'*  **  wai 
not  hers  an  awful  case  ?'*  And  approaching  any  one,  she  would 
gently  bring  her  hand  near  their  throat,  and  say,  mildly  and  per- 
suasively, "I  would  just  like  to  do  it."  She  frequently  expressed  a 
wish  that  all  the  men  and  women  in  the  world  had  only  one 
neck,  that  she  might  strangle  it.  Yet  this  female  had  a  kind 
and  amiable  disposition;  was  beloved  by  her  fellow-patients;  bc 
much  so,  that  one  of  them  insisted  on  sleeping  with  her,  althougl 
she  herself  declared  that  she  was  afraid  she  would  not  be  able  ta 
resist  the  impulse  to  get  up  during  the  night  and  strangle  hec 
She  had  been  a  very  religious  woman,  exemplary  in  her  conduct 
very  fond  of  attending  prayer  meetings  and  of  visiting  the  sick 
praying  with  them,  and  reading  the  Scriptures,  or  repeating  t> 
them  the  sermons  she  had  heard.  It  was  her  second  attack  c 
insanity.     During  the  former  she  had  attempted  suicide. 

The  disease  was  hereditary,  and  it  may  be  believed  that  sb 
was  strongly  predisposed  to  morbid  impulses  of  this  charact^i 
when  it  is  stated  that  her  sister  and  mother  both  committe 
suicide.  There  could  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  sincerity  of  h€ 
morbid  desires.  She  was  brought  to  the  institution  under  v0T 
severe  restraint,  and  the  parties  who  brought  her  were  und« 
great  alarm  upon  the  restraint  being  removed.  After  its  removal 
she  made  repeated  and  very  determined  attacks  upon  the  otba 
patients,  the  attendants,  and  the  officers  of  the  asylum,  and  vrsa 
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only  broaght  to  exercise  sufficient  self-control  by  a  system  of 
rigid  discipline. 

This  female  was  perfectly  aware  that  her  impulses  were  wrong, 
and  that  if  she  had  committed  any  act  of  violence  under  their 
influence,  she  would  have  been  exposed  to  punishment.  She 
deplored  in  piteous  terms  the  horrible  propensity. 

A  few  years  ago,  a  gentleman  presented  himself  at  a  metro* 
pohtan  lunatic  asylum,  and  begged  that  he  might  be  received  as 
a  patient  He  stated  tliat  he  had  just  left  his  solicitor,  from 
vhom  he,  in  fact,  brought  a  letter  of  introduction  confirming  his 
account  of  himself,  and  that  it  was  necessary  he  should  be  placed 
under  some  form  of  restraint,  for  he  had  an  iiTesistible  desire  to 
murder  bis  wife  or  one  of  his  children.  He  then  added,  that  the 
preceding  day  he  was  walking  in  his  garden,  wl)en  he  saw  his  wife 
and  little  girl  approaching  towards  him.  His  eye  at  the  same 
moment  caught  the  sight  of  a  hatchet  lying  on  the  gravel-walk, 
and  he  described  that  lie  had  the  greatest  struggle  within  himself 
to  escape  out  of  the  garden  before  he  seized  it  to  strike,  perhaps 
&tally,  one  or  other  of  them. 

He  loved  his  wife  and  child,  he  affirmed,  dearly  ;    but  the 
homicidal  idea  haunted  him  continually,  and   he  felt  that  he 
could  not  trust  himself  alone  in  their  presence.     It  should  be 
<ulded,  that  the  last  night  he  slept  at  home,  he  did  attempt  in 
the  middle  of  the  night  to  strangle  his  wife,  and  would  have  suc- 
ceeded luid  not  her  ories  in  tlie  scuffle  brought  in  timely  assis- 
^ce.    In  the  midst  of  all  this,  during  the  explanation  he  gave 
of  his  case,  he  expressed  himself  well  and  rationally.     His  intel- 
lect appeared  to  be  unclouded  ;  and  it  turned  out  that  he  was  at 
^e  same  time  in  communication  with  his  solicitor  respecting 
*onie  proceedings  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  upon  which  he  gave 
P^ectly  sane  instructions.     I  will  cite  but  one  additional  illus- 
^<^tion  of  this  type  of  insanity.     The  lunatic  in  question  mur- 
^red  his  vrife,  and  afterwards  became  a  criminal  inmate  of  the 
^tat«  Lunatic  Asylum  of  Massachusetts.    He  gave  the  following 
*^ount  of  his  crime.     On  the  morning  of  the  murder  the  man 
J'J^s  sitting  with  his  wife.     He  was  in  a  state  of  excitement ;  and 
1*^  these  circumstances  the  noise  of  the  children  always  disturbed 
"^in.    In  order  to  render  all  quiet,  the  children  were  sent  into  a 
^^Id  to  play  or  labour ;  he  and  his  wife  sat  by  the  iire — he  on  one 
**^de,  indulging  in  the  gloomiest  forebodings ;  she  at  work  on  the 
*^tlier  side,  doing  all  in  her  power  to  console  and  comfort  him. 

After  awhile  she  arose,  went  to  the  cupboard  and  poured  some 
^»ne  into  a  tumbler,  brought  it  to  him,  and  said,  in  the  most 
<ineerful  manner,  "  Come,  let  us  drink  and  forget  our  sorrow,  and 
l^member  our  poverty  no  more."  She  tasted  the  wine,  and  handed 
*t  to  him,  and  he  drank,  and  said,  in  reply,  "  /  zvi$h  it  might  kill 
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' mCy*  or,  ''  I  might  die."    She  took  her  seat  again  by  the  fire,  iii^^I 
went  to  her  work ;  he  arose  soon  after,  without  any  particolar 
object  or   design,  and  walked  into   an   adjoining  room.     lu   a 
moment,   the  idea  of  Samson   and  the  weaver's  beam  rashed 
into  his  mind ;  he  instantly  seized  a  weapon  which  was  before 
him,  stepped  behind  his  wife,  and  gave  her  the  fatal  blow.    The 
man,  during  his  confinement,  often  spoke  of  the  amiable  disposi- 
tion of  his  wife ;  he  declared  that  he  had  no  fancied  direction 
from  higher  powers,  and  that  the  thought  of  killing  her  never 
entered  his  mind  until  that  impulse  came  upon  him,  and  that  it 
was  as  sudden  as  possible,  and  wholly  irresistible.    He  also  spoke 
of  his  having  made  many  attempts  to  commit  suicide. 

When  speaking  of  insane  "  in-esistible  impulses,"  Mr.  Stephen 
remarks : — 

*'  If  the  law  is  to  rest  satisfied  with  proof  not  of  an  irreiittihU, 
but  merely  of  an  unresisted  impulse,  it  gives  a  sanction  to  all 
sorts  of  crime." 

In  many  conditions  of  disordered  brain  and  mind,  the  patient 
suffers  acutely  from  these  "resisted"  impulses  and  morbid 
mental  suggestions.  This  is  one  of  the  most  distressing  types 
of  nenous  and  mind  disorder  coming  within  the  range  of  the 
physician's  observation  and  treatment.  In  many  cases,  the 
unhappy  patient  is  fully  and  painfully  conscious  of  his  morbid 
condition  of  thought ;  and  it  occasionally  happens,  that  so  acute 
is  the  agony  of  mind  consequent  upon  the  struggle  to  conquer 
these  suggestions,  that  relief  is  sought  for  in  suicide.  In  this 
stage  of  consciousness  the  patient  is  occasionally  able  to  appre* 
ciate  that  his  sensations  are  perverted,  his  thoughts  morbid,  pe^ 
ceptions  false,  and  his  impulses  wrongly  directed. 

Dr.  Rush  refers  to  the  case  of  a  lady,  who  prayed  ferventiy 
that  she  might  be  relieved  from  the  hon'or  of  her  own  morbid 
thoughts  by  a  complete  loss  of  reason ! 

This  terrible  consciousness  of  the  approach  of  insanity,  and  of 
the  actual  existence  of  the  malady,  is  one  of  the  saddest  features 
in  this  mysterious  disease.  The  fact  has  not  escaped  the  won* 
derful  penetration  of  our  great  dramatic  poet.  When  Gloster  JS 
suffering  from  profound  grief,  consequent  upon  his  recognition  of 
Lear's  insanity,  he  exclaims,  in  the  bitterness  of  his  wild  despair:— 

"  The  king  is  mad — how  stiff  is  my  vile  sense. 
That  I  stand  up,  and  have  ingenious  feeling 
Of  my  huge  sorrows !     Better  I  were  dUtracf  ; 
So  should  my  tJiouffhts  he  severed  f ram  my  grief s. 
And  icoes  by  wrong  imaginations  lose 
The  knowledge  of  themselves, ^^ 
"Such  a  state  as  mine,''  writes  a  patient,  "you  arc  probably  un- 
acquainted with,  notwithstanding  all  your  experience.     I  am  not  con- 
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tciooi  of  the  suspension  or  decay  of  any  of  the  powers  of  my  mind.  I 
im  18  wdl  able  as  ever  I  was  to  attend  to  my  business ;  my  family 
jRippose  me  in  health,  yet  the  horrors  of  a  madhouse  are  staring  me 
in  the  face.  I  am  a  martyr  to  a  species  of  persecution  from  within, 
which  is  becoming  intolerable.  I  am  urged  to  say  the  most  shocking 
thingS'blasphemoos  and  obscene  words  are  ever  on  the  tip  of  my 
tongtie.  Hitherto,  thank  God !  I  have  been  enabled  to  resist ;  but  I 
often  think  I  most  yield  at  last,  and  then  I  shall  be  disgraced  for  ever, 
uid  rumed.  I  solemnly  assure  you  that  I  hear  a  voice  which  seems 
to  he  within  me  prompting  me  to  utter  what  I  would  turn  from  with 
August  if  uttered  by  another.  If  I  were  not  afraid  that  you  would 
<ouie,  I  should  say  there  is  no  way  of  accounting  for  these  extra- 
ordinary articulate  whitpeiings,  but  by  supposing  that  an  evil  spirit 
lus  obtained  possession  of  me  for  the  time ;  my  state  is  so  wretched, 
that,  compared  with  what  I  suffer,  pain  or  sickness  would  appear  but 
triflmg  evils.**  • 

All  crime  is  alleged  to  spring  from  an  unresisted  and  uncon- 
trolled impulse ;  and  a  distinguished  judge  once  declared  from 
the  bench,  when  reference  was  made  to  the  subject  of  morbid 
irresistible  impulses,  that  it  was  one  of  the  objects  of  punish- 
Dient  to  teach  men,  viciously  and  criminally  disposed,  the  duty 
wd  necessity  of  restraining  their  wicked  inclinations  and  im- 
polses.  No  one  doubts  the  correctness  of  this  principle.  But 
surely  it  is  unphilosophic  not  to  draw  a  right  distinction  between 
» normal  and  healthy  disposition  to  crime,  and  those  occasionally 
listed  and  often  unhappily  irresistible  tendencies  to  what  the 
hw  considers  wicked,  vicious,  criminal,  and  punishable  acts, 
flearly  connected  with,  and  originating  in,  a  pathological  con- 
<lition  of  the  material  instrument  of  thought  disordering  the 
dental  operations.  Was  not  this  distinction  entirely  lost  sight 
of  when  Lord  Hale  committed  himself  to  the  dogma  that  "all 
^nme  was  partial  insanity  ?"  and  did  not  a  n  on -recognition  of 
^his  great  principle  lead  Dr.  Haslam  to  declare  that  no  mind  was 
^und  except  that  of  the  Deity  ?  There  are  insane  impulses,  and 
^flWiy  impulses,  to  crime  and  vice ;  and  I  think  no  person 
^c^iuaiated  witli  the  phenomena  of  diseased  mind  would  confound 
one  condition  with  the  other. 

A  person  may,  with  the  object  of  obtaining  some  great  pecu- 
^^^  compensation,  set  fire  to  his  house ;  another  man,  with 
^0  possible  chance  or  hope  of  advantage  or  gain,  does  the  same 
thing  under  the  influence  of  an  insane  impulse.  A  mother 
Murders  her  child,  to  destroy  all  evidence  of  her  moral  delin- 
quency ;  another  mother  sacrifices  the  life  of  her  offspring,  to 
^uichsheis  tenderly  attached,  under  the  terrible  dominion  of 

fcj.  .'^••^y*  on  Partial  Derangement  of  the  Miud  in  Supposed  Connection  with 
*•«**."  by  the  late  John  Cheyne,  M.D.,  pp.  64-5. 
«0.  X.-«KEW  SERIEa  R 
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a  morbid  desire  to  destroy.**  A  person  in  a  drunken 
quarrels  with  his  wife  because  she  refuses  to  sujq»ly  fail 
intoxicating  drink,  and  ends  by  destrojning  her  life ;  a 
man,  he  may  be  a  devoted,  affectionate,  and  loving  hui 
without  exhibiting  any  previous  evidence  of  insanity, 
seized  with  an  attack  of  homicidal  frenzy,  rushes  upon  fa; 
and  cuts  her  throat !  A  man  may  enter  a  shop,  and  purloii 
article  of  value ;  another  person,  moving  in  good  sociei 
of  high  and  unimpeachable  integiity  and  above  want,  ma; 
state  of  mental  disorder,  commit  a  similar  offence,  conaci 
the  time  of  the  certainty  of  detection,  disgrace,  ruin,  and  p 
ment.  One  man  practises  his  profession  as  a  thief — ^it 
vocation ;  the  other  person  commits  a  motiveless  crime  und 
influence  of  a  morbid,  insane,  and  irresistible  impulse.  I  r 
admit  that  such  cases  require  to  be  most  jealously  scruti 
J  do  not,  however,  think  there  can  be  much  practical  difl 
in  diagnosing  and  discriminating  judicially  between  thi 
classes  of  cases. 

To  revert,  however,  to  the  subject  of  resisted  insane  impi 
.  Patients  often  complain  of  being  subject  to  tliis  type  of  i 
disorder,  and  feel  the  necessity  for  restraint  and  medical 
ment.  The  suggestion  to  self-destruction  and  commissi 
homicide,  without  any  other  evidence  of  insanity  in  the  p< 
acceptation  of  the  term,  is  a  common  symptom  of  disorder 
brain  and  nervous  system.  The  patient,  in  describing  his  i 
state  to  his  physician,  says  that  the  suggestion  is  "cut 
throat," — "poison — drown  yourself,*' — "cut  your  wife's  tl: 
-. — "  murder  your  child," — "  poison  him."  Persons  in  thi! 
of  mind  (notwithstanding  the  presence  of  great  disturbance 
functions  of  the  brain,  and  disorder  of  the  general  healtl 
able  to  resist,  for  a  period,  these  insane  suggestions  an 
pulses ;  but  if  they  should  yield  to  them,  and  the  suggest 
an  irresiitible  instead  of  a  resisted  one,  what  would  Mr.  Ste 
opinion  be  of  their  legal  responsibility  in  relation  to  any  c 
they  might  commit  ? 

A  lady  of  strong  devotional  feelings,  subject  to  great  m 
disorder,  could  not  repeat  the  Lord's  Prayer  without  being 
pelled  from  witlnn  (as  she  described  it)  to  say,  "  Our  i 
which  art  in  hell."  She  could  not  say  "  Heaven,"  althou| 
tried  to  do  so.  This  poor  lady  (whose  mind  was  strong 
bued  with  religious  sentiments)  suffered  great  agony  of  m 
consequence  of  this  honible  suggestion. 

I  was  acquainted  with  a  gentleman — a  man  of  great  a 
plishments,  of  high  order  of  intellect,  of  known  literary  r 

*  An  occasional  occurrence  in  puerperal  insanity. 
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tion,  and  of  great  personal  worth— whose  miud  wta^  for  years 
iortared  with  morbid  suggestions  to  utter  obscene  and  blasphe- 
mous expressions.  He  eventually  destroyed  himself;  and  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  me  a  few  days  before  committing  suicide, 
and  which  did  not  reach  me  until  after  his  death,  he  said  his 
life  was  embittered  and  made  wretched  by  these  terrible  sugges- 
tions; but  he  thanked  God  that  he  had  never  once  yielded  to 
them,  and  that,  although  he  was  a  Christian  in  principle,  he  felt 
he  was  not  sinning  against  God  by  committing  self-destruction, 
with  the  object  of  effectually  destroying  all  chance  of  his  giving 
otterance  to  thoughts  that  might  contaminate  the  minds  and 
morals  of  otliers !  This  was  a  case  of  resisted  suggestion,  as  far 
tB  the  thoughts  were  concerned. 

At  the  Norwich  Assizes,  in  the  summer  of  1805,  Thomas 
Gallaby  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  grandchild.  A  witness 
found  the  prisoner  sitting  at  the  side  of  his  bed,  one  morning  in 
March,  about  four  o'clock :  he  had  dreadfully  wounded  his  wife 
in  different  parts  of  her  body.  The  prisoner's  daughter  brought 
down  the  child  with  its  throat  cut;  the  bloody  knife  was  in  the 
loom,  and  he  was  charged  with,  and  confessed  his  crimes,  but 
B^  '*  I  do  not  care  anything  about  it ;  my  wife  has  heard  me 
^J  a  short  time  before  that  /  should  certainly  murder  some  oner 
•»i  I  begged  to  be  confined,"  It  further  appeared  in  evidence,. 
^  be  knew  when  his  paroxysms  were  coming  on ;  and  on 
these  occasions  he  had  been  known  to  tie  himself  down  to  the 
floor! 

This  affords  a  good  illustration  of  a  resisted,  eventually  be- 
coming an  irresistible  impulse ;  but  was  not  this  wretched  man 
^  insane  when  he  tied  himself  down  to  the  floor,  and  requested 
Us  wife  to  place  liim  in  confinement,  as  when  he  yielded  to  tbe* 
^pnlse  and  cut  the  throat  of  his  grandchild  ? 

Time  will  not  admit  of  my  considering  the  last  division  of  my 
^hject — namely,  those  mixed  cases  of  passion,  crime,  and  insanity, 
'^ciated  with  a  certain  diseased  temperament  and  hereditary 
tendency  to  mental  disease,  which,  to  my  mind,  clearly  justify 
^  merciful  consideration  of  the  Court,  and  some  modification  of 
punishment.  Take  for  illustration  the  case  of  Lord  Ferrers. 
The  crime  in  this  case  is  said  to  have  been  the  result  of  deep- 
***ted  revenge.  But  what  was  his  proved  state  of  mind  ante- 
^ent  to  the  murder  ?  It  was  established  at  his  trial  that  he 
'^  long  been  the  subject  of  unfounded  suspicions  of  plots  and 
^^9piracies,  ravings,  sudden  attacks  of  fury,  denunciations  of 
^pfpvoked  revenge,  frantic  and  insane  gesticulations ;  that  he 
^  in  the  habit  of  standing  before  a  glass,  spitting  and  shaking 
pfist  at  his  reflected  image.  Lunacy  was  hereditary  in  the 
*^ly,  and  affected  several  of  his  relations.     A  solicitor  ofrepu- 

'    r2 
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tation  renounced  his  business  on  the  full  persuasion  of  hi 
disordered  in  his  brain.  And  long  before  the  murder 
steward,  his  nearest  relations  had  deliberated  on  the  exp 
of  taking  out  a  commission  of  lunacy  against  him.  Prevn 
his  separation  from  Lady  Fen-ers,  liis  violence  of  disposit 
80  conspicuous,  that  one  of  the  peers  declared  from  his 
the  House  of  Lords  tluit  he  looked  upon  hivi  as  a  mani 
that  if  some  effectual  step  was  not  taken  to  divest  him 
power  of  doing  mischief,  he  did  not  doubt  btit  that  they 
have  occasion  to  try  him  for  murder.  After  he  shot  Mr.  Ji 
Lord  Ferrers  appeared  to  be  conscious  of  his  crime,  and 
symptoms  of  pity ;  but  when  the  surgeon  had  dressed  the 
the  Earl  declared  to  Mr.  Johnson's  daughter,  as  well  as 
surgeon,  that  he  intended  to  kill  him,  and  did  not  repei 
he  had  done,  for  Johnson  was  a  villain  who  deserved  h 
He  then  drank  to  intoxication,  when  his  hatred  became 
cited,  that  he  said  "  he  would  not  allow  the  wounded  ma\ 
removed  to  his  own  house;  that  he  would  keep  him  near 
in  order  to  plague  the  villain"  He  then  retired  to  hia 
ahused  and  insulted  Mr.  Johnson,  and  threatened  to  shi 
through  the  head,  and  was  with  dijiculty  restrained  from 
violence.  Even  at  the  moment  of  death.  Lord  Ferrei 
evidence  of  a  questionable  state  of  mind.  It  is  recorded 
proceeded  to  Tyburn  in  his  own  carriage  drawn  by  six 
dressed  gaily  for  the  occasion  in  a  liglit-coloured  suit  of 
embroidered  with  silver j  and  addressing  himself  to  the 
who  appeared  struck  at  his  singular  costume.  Lord  Fen 
marked,  "  You  may  perhaps  think  it  strange  to  see  me 
dress ;  but  I  have  my  particular  reasons  for  it/*  Althou 
pleased  at  being  hanged  like  a  common  felon,  he  behavi 
propriety  and  composure,  and  took  an  opportunity  of  de 
he  had  no  malice  against  Mr.  Johnson,  and  that  the  mure 
committed  in  a  perturbation  of  mind,  occasioned  by  a  t?ai 
crosses  and  vexations,  but  stoutly  disclaimed  being 
having  had  recourse  to  this  plea  solely  to  satisfy  his  i 
Was  not  this  a  case  of  doubtful  sanity,  and  one  of  n 
responsibility  ?  And  would  not  the  claims  of  justice  hai 
satisfied  if  Lord  Ferrers  had  been  subjected  to  the  s 
punishment  the  law  could  inflict  short  of  actual  death  uj 
scaffold  ? 

Analogous  cases  are  occasionally  recognised  in  our  co 
law,  and  are  acquitted  of  the  capital  offence,  even  wl 
marked  symptoms  of  mental  aberration  are  proved  tc 
existed. 

Mallandine  was  tried  on  the  charge  of  attempting  to  i 
her  son.     She  was  an  unmarried  woman,  twenty-eighty 
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Rge;  the  child  -was  a  boy  of  six  or  seven.  She  was  seen  to 
throw  him  into  the  Regent's  Canal  at  Haggerstone ;  and  she- 
would  have  plunged  in  herself,  but  a  passenger  came  up  and  pre- 
Tented  her.  The  boy  was  rescued,  and  she  was  detained.  She 
then  proved  to  be  in  a  state  of  wild  excitement,  brought  on  by 
distress.  Her  counsel,  Mr.  Cooper,  suggested  to  tlie  jury  that 
the  evidence  disclosed  such  a  state  of  mind  as  did  not  amount  to 
actual  insanity,  but  prevented  her  from  being  aware  of  the  effect 
of  what  she  was  doing.  On  that  argument,  apparently,  the  jury 
pronounced  a  verdict  of  acquittal. 

Some  years  back,  a  man  named  Harrison  was  tried  for  murder 
in  Scotland,  respecting  whom  the  following  facts  were  established: 
-^"He  had  a  wish  to  join  the  sect  of  Quakers,  and  attended  the 
meetings  of  that  persuasion  for  some  months,  where  he  paid  no 
attention  to  the  worship,  but  muttered  to  himself,  smelt  his 
Bible,  and  pricked  himself  with  pins  or  needles  until  he  lost  a 
considerable  quantity  of  blood.  On  one  occasion  he  demanded 
instant  admission  to  the  society.  He  went  more  than  once  to 
the  meeting-house  early  in  the  morning,  and  was  seen  to  kneel^ 
wid  heard  to  invoke  the  Virgin  Mary,  while  he  wounded  himself 
over  with  both  hands,  and  smeared  the  doors  with  his  blood. 
He  habitually  wounded  his  hands,  wrists,  and  arms  with  needles 
pippins.  He  was  in  the  habit  of  sucking  the  blood  from  his  own 
^sts  after  every  two  or  three  mouthfuls  of  food."  Many  at- 
tempts were  made  to  convince  the  authorities  that  these  were 
iJot  the  manifestations  of  a  perfectly  healthy  mind ;  but  ther 
*ere  disregarded,  and  the  poor  wretch  underwent  the  penalty  of 
tte  law. 

Much  discussion  arose  at  the  time  of  Weston's  acquittal  for 
the  murder  of  Mr.  Waugh,  in  Bedford-row.  It  was  questioned, 
whether  the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty  "  on  the  ground  of  his  predis- 
position to  insanity"  met  the  justice  of  the  case.  His  life  was, 
however,  saved.  Some  months  after  his  trial,  his  insanity  became 
^  well  marked  that  the  authorities  of  Newgate  obtained  an  order 
^^m  the  Secretary  of  State  for  his  removal  to  Bethlehem,  where 
^  saw  and  conversed  with  him  in  an  unmistakable  condition  of 


When  speaking    of   these  modified   cases   of  responsibility, 
Alison  remarks :— ^ 

Cases  frequently  occur  in  the  highest  degree  perplexing  both  to 
the  court  and  jury,  which  can  only  be  justly  resolved  by  an  application 
^  the  principle  and  mode  of  proceeding  above  set  forth.  They  are 
^hose  in  which  the  accused  was  to  a  great  degree  to  blame,  but  would 
^ot  probably  have  committed  the  fatad  act  but  for  some  constitutional 
Of  supervening  derangement  which  rendered  him  not  so  far  responsible 
•*  those  who,  by  enjoying  their  reason  unclouded|  had  no  defence 
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whatever  against  atrocious  actions.  In  such  cases  there  if  • . 
of  guilt  and  misfortune;  for  the  former,  he  should  be  severely  pi 
for  the  latter,  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law  should  be  remiMi 

Has  sufficient  allowance  been  made,  in  the  legal  consid 
of  the  question  of  crime  committed  under  the  influe 
delusion,  or  irresistible  impulse,  for  a  mind  prostrated,  eni 
ovei-powered,  and  crushed  by  a  vast  and  gloomy  delusive 
damming  up  the  channels  of  thought,  and  destroying  all  i 
of  action  ? 

"  I  Jiad  a  species  of  doubt,"  says  a  recovered  maniac,  des 
what  his  feelings  were  during  his  attack ;  "  but  no  one  w 
not  been  deranged  can  understand  how  dreadfully  true  anc 
lunatic  8  insane  imaginations  appear  to  him — how  slight  i 
insane  doubts." 

I  may  be  asked  what  principle  I  would  propound  1 
guidance  of  courts  of  law  in  these  cases.  I  cannot  but 
what  I  have  already  declared  to  be  my  conviction,  that  it 
4inminal  case  where  the  question  of  responsibility  arises 
course  of  judicial  inquiry ^  if  it  be  possible   to  est^ 

ANY  DEGREE  OF  POSITIVE  INSANITY,  IT  SHOULD  ALW/ 
VIEWED  AS  A  VALID  PLEA  FOR  A  CONSIDERABLE  MITH 
OF  PUNISHMENT,  AND  AS  PRIMA  FACIE  EVIDENCE  IN  I 
OF  THE  PRISONER  ;  AND  IN  NO  CASE  WHERE  INI 
CLEARLY  EXISTS  (WITHOUT  REGARD  TO  ITS  NATURI 
amount)  OUGHT  THE  EXTREME  PENALTY  OF  THE  LAW 
INFLICTED. 

What,  I  may  be  asked,  is  my  test  of  insanity  ?  I  have 
I  know  of  no  unerring,  infallible,  and  safe  rule  or  stc 
applicable  to  all  cases.  The  only  logical  and  philosophic 
of  procedure  in  doubtful  cases  of  mental  alienation,  is  to  c( 
the  mind  of  the  lunatic  at  the  period  of  his  suspected  ii 
with  its  prior  natural  and  healthy  condition :  in  other  wc 
consider  the  intellect  in  relation  to  itself,  and  to  no  artif 
priori  test.  Each  individual  case  must  be  viewed  in  i 
relations.  It  is  clear  that  such  is  the  opinion  of  the  judge 
withstanding  they  maintained  as  a  test  of  responsibility  a 
ledge  of  right  and  wrong.  Can  any  other  conclusion  be 
irom  the  language  used  by  the  judges  when  propounding 
House  of  liOrds  tlicir  view  of  insanity  in  connexion  with  < 
^*  The  facts,"  they  say,  **  of  each  pailicular  case  must  of 
fdty  present  themselves  with  endless  variety  and  with  ever^ 
of  difference  in  each  ca^e;  and  as  it  is  their  duty  to  dech 
law  upon  each  particular  case,  upon  facts  proved  before 
and  after  hearing  arguments  of  counsel  thereon,  they  deeii 
once  impracticable,  and  at  the  same  thne  dangerous  to  tht 
tiistration  of  justice,  if  it  were  practicable,  to  attempt  to 
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min^e  applications  of  the  principles  involved  in  the  answers 
given  by  them  to  the  questions  proposed."  This  is  a  safe,  judi- 
cious, and  philosophic  mode  of  investigating  these  painful  cases; 
ud  if  sttctly  adtiered  to,  the  ends  of  justice  would  be  secured, 
tod  tbe  rei^uirements  of  science  satisfied. 

Id  considering  the  question  of  modified  responsibility  in  con- 
nexion with  these  cases  of  alleged  insanity,  we  should  never  lose 
sight  of  the  fact,  that,  even  if  a  lunatic  be  fully  exonerated  and 
acquitted  in  consequence  of  liis  state  of  mind,  he  is  doomed  to 
linger  out  the  remainder  of  his  miserable  existence  in  the  criminal 
wards  of  a  public  lunatic  asylum. 

To  talk  of  a  person  escaping  the  extreme  penalty  of  the  law 
on  the  plea  of  insanity,  as  one  being  subjected  to  no  kind  or 
degree  of  punishment,  is  a  perfect  mockery  of  truth  and  perver- 
sion of  language.  Sufier  no  punishment !  He  is  exposed  to 
the  severest  pain  and  torture  of  body  and  mind  that  can  be  in- 
flicted upon  a  human  creature  short  of  being  publicly  strangled 
upon  the  gallows.  If  the  fact  be  doubted,  let  a  visit  be  paid  to 
that  dreadful  den  at  Bethlehem  Hospital — 

"  Regions  of  sorrow y  doleful  shades^  where  peace 
And  rest  can  never  dwell,  hope  never  conte. 
That  comes  to  all " — 

where  the  criminal  portion  of  the  establishment  are  confined  like 
^d  beasts  in  an  iron  cage ! 

Much  has  been  said  of  the  deterring  effects  of  capital  punish- 
tt^nt.  I  do  not  doubt  its  having  some  effect  in  preventing 
<5rinie ;  but  I  incline  to  the  opinion,  that,  if  the  real  condition 
of  those  confined  as  criminal  lunatics  was  well  understood 
(assuming  the  insane  to  be  amenable  to  the  fear  of  punish- 
^nt),  it  would  act  more  potently  as  a  deterring  agent  than 
•*^I  apprehension  they  might  feel  at  tlie  prospect  of  a  public 
^ecution. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  Ecccaria  that  the  impression  made  by 
!^y  punishment  was  in  proportion  to  its  duration,  and  not  to 
^^  intensity.  "  Our  sensibility,"  he  observes,  *'  is  more  readily 
^i  permanently  affected  by  slight  but  reiterated  attacks  than  by 
*  violent  but  transient  affection.  For  tliis  reason,  the  putting 
^  offender  to  death  forms  a  less  effectual  check  to  the  com- 
'^^on  of  crimes  than  the  spectacle  of  a  man  kept  in  a 
*^  of  confinement,  and  employed  in  hard  labour  to  make 
^^^^  reparation^  by  his  exertions,  for  the  injury  he  has  inflicted 
^  society." 

Unjudicially  estimating  cases  of  crime  connected  with  alleged 
^ditions  of  insanity,  it  is  our  duty  always  to  bear  in  mind,  that, 
V»ii  error  be  committed  on  the  side  of  undue  severity,  it  never 
^^  be  remedied. 
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No  reparation  can  be  made  for  so  great  an  injury — for  so 
serious  an  act  of  injustice.  If  a  criminal  should  be  unjustly 
acquitted  on  the  plea  of  insanity  (and  I  admit  such  cases  hare 
occurred),  a  degree  of  injury  is  undoubtedly  done  to  society,  and 
the  confidence  in  the  equitable  administration  of  justice  is,  to 
an  extent,  shaken.  But  can  a  judicial  mistake  like  this  for 
one  moment  be  compared  with  the  serious  and  fatal  error  of 
consigning  an  irresponsible  creature  to  a  cruel  and  ignominioas 
death  ? 

It  is  well  observed  by  Bentham,  that — • 

"  The  minimum  of  punishment  is  more  clearly  marked  than  ite 
maximum.  What  is  too  little  is  more  clearly  observed  than  what  if 
too  much.  What  is  not  sufficient  is  easily  seen  ;  but  it  is  not  possible 
so  exactly  to  distinguish  an  excess.  An  approximation  only  can  be 
obtained.  The  irregularities  in  the  force  of  temptations  compel  tbe 
legislator  to  increase  his  punishments  until  they  are  not  merely  suffi- 
cient to  restrain  the  ordinary  desires  of  men,  but  also  the  violence  of 
their  desires  when  unusually  excited.  The  greatest  danger  lies  in  an  enor 
on  the  minimum  side,  because  in  this  case  the  punishment  is  ineffica- 
cious ;  but  this  error  is  least  likely  to  occur,  a  slight  degree  of  atten- 
tion sufficing  for  its  escape  ;  and  when  it  does  exist,  it  is,  at  the  same 
time,  clear  and  manifest,  and  easy  to  be  remedied.  An  error  on  the 
maximum  side,  on  the  contraiy,  is  that  to  which  legislators  and  men 
in  general  are  naturally  inclined — antipathy,  or  a  want  of  compassioa 
for  individuals  who  are  represented  as  dangerous  and  vile,  pushes  them 
onward  to  an  undue  severity.  It  is  on  this  side,  therefore,  that  we 
should  take  the  most  precautions,  as  on  this  side  there  has  been  shown 
the  greatest  disposition  to  err.*' 


Aet.  III.— on  INSANITY  AND  LUNATIC  ASYLUMS  IS 

NORWAY. 

BT  W.    LAUDER  LINDSAY,   M.D.,   F.L.S.,   ETC., 
Thgtieian-SHpttinUndeni  qfltwrraji'9  Soyal  Ittttitution/ar  the  Intant,  Perth, 

A  HOLIDAY  tour  in  Norway  during  August  last  (1857)  afforded 
mo  an  opportunity  of  visiting  the  best  Norwegian  asylums,  and 
of  meeting  and  conversing  with  the  first  authorities  on  Insanity, 
the  Lunacy  Laws,  the  Treatment  of  the  Insane,  and  the  Constroo- 
tion  and  Management  of  Asylums,  in  that  country.  From  the 
fact  that  few  of  our  British  psychologists,  or  physicians  generally* 
have  visited,  or  are  in  the  habit  of  visiting,  Norway,  and  that  still 
fewer  possess  a  knowledge  of  the  Nonvegian  language  and  litera- 
ture, much  less  is  known  in  this  country  of  the  insane  and  asylums 
of  Norway  than  of  most  other  European  countries.  Hence  we 
arc  apt  to  suppose  that  Noi-way — that  Scandinavia  generally— 
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I  hebind  us — ^l)ehin(l  the  age — in  its  fiscal  and  medical  treatment 
fits  insane.  But  such  is  very  far  from  being  the  case.  Norway 
IS  reason  to  be  proud  of  her  liberal  and  enlightened  treatment 
f  her  insane ;  and  we  in  Britain  may  learn  not  a  few  useful 
8S0DS  by  the  study  of  her  Lunacy  Laws,  and  of  her  modern 
sylnms.  The  history  of  the  treatment  of  the  insane  in  Norway 
I  somewhat  similar  to  that  in  our  own  country.  There  was  a 
eriod  of  cloud  and  darkness — of  ignorance  and  prejudice — of 
38tmint  and  brutality :  then  followed  a  revolution — in  Noi*way 
atiog  from  the  Law  of  the  17th  of  August,  1848  ;  and  now  the 
ODshine  has  burst  forth,  with  all  its  vivifying  influences,  and 
iberality,  and  enlightenment,  science  and  humanity  are  intro- 
ocing  the  "  moral  system"  and  the  law  of  kindness  to  the  fullest 
xtent.  The  State  Asylum  of  Norway,  at  Christiania,  is  but  a 
ery  few  years  old :  it  is  worthy  of  the  sagacity  and  liberality  of 
he  Non*'egians.  It  embodies  all  the  most  recent  Continental 
lews  on  the  management  of  the  insane  and  the  construction  of 
Bjlams ;  indeed,  it  may  be  regarded  as  a  reflection,  or  concen- 
lation,  of  the  excellencies  of  the  German  asylums  especially, 
rhese  facts  or  opinions  lead  me  to  believe  that  some  account  of 
he  treatment  of  insanity,  and  the  construction  and  management 
rf asylums,  in  Norway,  will  not  be  unacceptable  to  British  psy- 
'hologists,  I  shall  first  give  a  shoi*t  history  relative  to  the  State 
^lum  for  Norway,  and  the  City  Asylum  proper,  both  in  Chris- 
^a;  and  shall  thereafter  make  a  few  remarks  on  the  Norwegian 
Lunacy  Laws,  and  on  the  statistics  of  insanity  in  Norway. 

In  describing  the  State  Asylum  at  Gaustad,  Christiania,  I  must 
'raw  largely  on  the  first  Annual  Report  of  the  institution, 
"Ifflirably  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Sandberg,  the  Physician- Superin- 
«ndeut.*  It  is  a  quarto  pamphlet,  of  forty-three  pages,  with 
^nmerous  schedules  and  tables,  and  with  plans  of  both  floors  of 
he  asylum.  Being  a  first  Annual  Eeport,  it  is  unusually  full, 
^ntaining  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  history  of  the  insti- 
^tion,  its  cost,  the  architectural  and  economical  details,  as  well 
^the  ordinary  routine  of  an  Asylum  Eeport.  It  consists  of  two 
actions;  of  these,  the  first  is  divided  into  the  following  sub- 
actions  or  chapters: — a.  Site;  b.  Ground-plan  of  building; 
;  Water  supply  ;  d.  Drains  and  sewers  ;  e.  Gas  supply  ; 
•  Pleasure-grounds  and  garden :  while  the  second  contains 
Wters  on — a.  Dietary ;  b.  llesidenco  of  patients  ;  c.  Forms  of 
jjsease ;  rf.  Medical  treatment ;  and  e.  Tenninations  of  disease, 
rke  documents  appended  to  the  Eeport  consist  of  a  ground-plan, 

i^'^Genenlberatning  fra  Gaustad  Sindssygeasyl,  for  Aaret  1856,  ved  Ole  Sand« 
■•li  Direktor.     Chriatiania  :  Trykt  i  det  steenske  Bogtrykkeri.    1857." 
J.  JJ«nena  Report  of  the  Gaustad  Lunatic  Aaylum,  for  the  Year  1866,  by  Ole 
°^^S,  Pfaysidau-Superintendent."    (It  bean  date  February,  1857.) 
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nnd  plan  of  the  second  floor  of  the  institution ;  statistics  » 
garding  the  admissions,  discharges,  and  deaths;  amount  $m 
value  of  work  done  by  patients ;  scliedule  of  forms  of  restraint 
and  a  full  table  of  the  new  dietary  regulations.  I  have  suf&cientl; 
indicated  the  nature  of  the  contents  of  the  Report :  to  its  page 
I  must  refer  the  reader  for  fuller  details  than  I  am  able  to  giyi 
here  regarding  the  Norwegian  State  Asylum. 

The  State  Asylum  is  an  imposing  palatial  building,  pereh« 
conspicuously  on  an  eminence  at  Gaustad,  about  three  and  a  hal 
miles  noilh-west  of  the  town  of  Christisnia,  its  site  being  one  o 
the  finest  parts  of  Akersdal.  It  stands  at  a  considerably  highe 
elevation  than  Christiania.  Its  exposure  is  to  the  south ;  and  i 
commands  a  magnificent  prospect  down  the  beautiful  Christianii 
Fjord.  It  could  scarcely  possess  a  more  beautiful  site:  tin 
view  surpasses  that  from  any  British  asylum  \vith  which  I  an 
acquainted.  So  prominent  is  its  position,  that  it  is  one  of  ti» 
first  objects  to  arrest  the  attention  of  the  traveller  or  tourist  wh 
approaches  Christiania  by  sea ;  and  on  this  account  it  is  gene 
rally  noticed  in  works  descriptive  of  Norwegian  topograpby- 
works  which  are  now  neither  few  nor  far  between,  in  consecjueici 
of  the  numbers  of  tourists,  possessed  of  the  cacoethes  Bcr'\bei»ix 
who  annually  visit  fair  Norway.  The  building  is  evidently  qui* 
new ;  the  airing-courts  and  pleasure-grounds  are  only  yet  h 
process  of  being  properly  laid  out.  The  building  itself  is  no 
yet  complete.  I  had  the  good  fortune  to  be  present  at  a  meetiai 
of  the  **  Storthing,"  or  Norwegian  Parliament,  when  a  vote  o 
20,000  specie  dollars*  was  granted  for  the  completion  of  tiy 
original  design.  The  worthy  Physician-Sui)erintendent,  Di 
Sandberg,  was  present  during  the  discussion,  and  evidently  tool 
a  very  warm  interest  in  the  issue  of  the  proceedings.  In  propo! 
tion  to  its  accommodation,  this  institution  appears,  on  first  si(5fci 
a  very  costly  one.  It  has  already  cost — for  erecting  the  ediiSc 
and  constituting  the  establishment — upwards  of  250,000  speffl 
dollars ;  and,  when  finished,  it  will  have  cost  upwards  of  300,W 
— equal  to  about  70,000Z. !  This  gives  a  present  expense  p< 
patient  of  1200  to  1300  specie  dollai-s,  or  between  250Z.  m 
300i. ;  and  a  prospective  expense  of  1400  specie  dollars,  eqnali 
more  than  300Z.  a-head.  Some  English  asylums  have  certairf 
cost  «ums  as  large,  or  nearly  so — from  2()0f.  to  300Z.  per  bei< 
But  that  such  a  heavy  expenditure  is  not  absolutely  necessary  i 
shown  by  the  example  of  the  new  Montrose  Royal  Asyluiifr- 
wliich  is  allowed,  by  competent  judges,  to  be  a  model  institutioi 
so  ftu'  as  architectural  anrangements  are  concerned,  for  the  panp* 
insane — and  wliich  is  now  being  erected  at  a  total  cost  of  50/.  p< 

*  The  Norwegian  specie  doUar  is  equal  to  about  it.  6<2.  English ;  or,  is  ^ 
wolds,  1/.  EDglMh  is  equal  to  about  four  and  a  half  Norw^;ian  dudbn. 
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head,  or  1 4,000Z.for  about  800  patients.  The  disproportion  between 
this  cost  and  that  of  the  Gaustad  Asylum  of  Christiania  is  very 
^rildng;  for,  at  pi-esent,  the  latter  accommodates  only  about  160 
or  170  patients,  and,  when  completed,  will  not  hold  more  than 
250 !  In  establishing  a  State  Asylum  which  should  be  a  model 
for  the  whole  country — a  model  from  which  future  minor  asylums, 
in  different  parts  of  the  country,  will  be  built — ^the  Norwegians 
resolved — and,  to  a  certain  extent,  rightly  resolved — to  spare  no 
«pcnse  in  bringing  the  asylum  up  to  the  requirements  of  the 
•pfr— in  introducing  all  the  most  modem  improvements — in  sup- 
plyiDg  a  full  and  efficient  staflF.  But  it  admits  of  a  reasonable 
«pBe  of  doubt,  whether  they  have  not  paid  too  dear  for  their 
thistle ;  and  whether  thei"e  has  not  been,  for  instance,  in  regard 
to  the  arrangement  of  the  wings  of  the  building,  a  sacrifice  of  real 
Jisefalness  to  theoretical  advantages  and  imposing  display.  The 
iwtitntion  is  probably  on  too  extensive  a  scale  for  250  patients  : 
its  irea  is  too  expanded,  causing  a  dissipation  of  time  and  energy 
w  the  part  of  the  officers.  But  the  means  of  classifying  the 
JWnates— of  separating  the  noisy  and  dirty  from  the  quiet  and 
orderly — are  undoubtedly  remarkably  good.  In  building  their 
•«jlam,  the  cure  and  comfort  of  the  patients  has  evidently  been 
fto  niling  and  guiding  idea ;  the  expense  has  been  a  subsidiary 
^^  secondary  question.  Everything  has  been  done  to  render 
fhe  establishment  complete  as  an  hospital  for  the  treatment  of 
'Wwiity ;  everything  introduced  has  been  introduced  with  a  view 
to  core,  mediately  or  indirectly — site,  view,  work,  amusement, 
'wniture,  &c.  It  may  be  useful,  though  not  a  little  humiliating, 
^  contrast  this  tendency — ^tliis  desire — this  unselfish  liberality 
^  enlightenment — with  the  theory,  or  at  least  the  practice,  of 
p^tain  ratepayers  at  home,  who  build  asylums,  like  workhouses, 
J>  the  cheapest  possible  way,  and  without  the  remotest  idea  of, 
^  reference  to,  cure,  or  perhaps  even  comfort.  A  disagreeable 
h^rien  is  cast  upon  their  shoulders — that  of  maintaining  their 
"*ftne  fellow-creatures ;  and  they  ease  themselves  thereof  in  a 
J^y  which  may  be  satisfactory  to  their  pockets,  but  can  scarcely 
J*  80  to  their  consciences — ^to  their  sense  of  duty  and  justice, 
ft  is  right  to  state  here  that  some  of  the  architectural  arrange- 
J^Jrts  of  Gaustad  Asylum  do  not  meet  with  the  approval  of  the 
^ttperintendent.  Dr.  Sandberg,  who  appeared  to  me  a  most  intel- 
JjRwit,  practical  man,  of  the  German  school  of  psychologists.  I 
**ow  not  to  what  extent  medical  men  conversant  with  the 
'J5^''^nients  of  asylums  were  consulted  in  the  construction  of 
*w  estabhshment ;  but  from  what  I  know  of  the  Norwegians 
y***J^ly,  and  of  their  mode  of  transacting  business,  I  have  no 
*^bt  that  their  State  Asylum  is  the  result  of  a  careful  study  of 
*«  best  models  on  the  Continent  of  Europe,  by  architects  and 
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medical  experts  conjointly.  This  is  but  as  it  should  be:  iftl 
be  faults  in  construction,  they  arise  not  from  ignorance,  but  ft 
errors  in  judgment.  Had  such  a  policy  been  pursued  in  cert 
British  asylums,  we  should  not  now  have  to  deplore  some  gigan 
expensive,  and  absurd  blunders.  There  is,  unfortunately, 
regard  to  the  constiniction  of  asylums,  too  frequently  a  ienim 
to  tnist  ever^'tliing  to  architects,  who  have  never  practically  f 
nor  seen,  the  requirements  of  an  hospital  for  the  insane,  and  ^ 
are  naturally  more  apt  to  be  guided  by  questions  of  finance- 
matters  of  mere  appearance,  or  apparent  neatness — than  by  1 
adaptation  of  means  to  an  end — that  end  being  cure  and  coml 
of  patients,  not  £  8.  d,  A  medical  superintendent  has  nothi 
to  do  with  the  designing  or  erecting  of  the  building ;  he  ia  i 
appointed  till  the  hospital  is  about  to  be  opened — ^in  time,  in  fi 
only  to  discover  its  imperfections  without  having  it  in  his  powei 
remedy  them.  This  subject  is  one  of  great  importance  to  SeotU 
at  a  time  when  the  Scotch  counties  are  about  to  build  a  seriea 
district  pauper  asylums,  similar  to  those  of  England  and  Irelai 
I  have  no  hesitation  in  affirming  that  the  first  step  in  establishi 
an  asylum  should  be  the  appointment  of  a  medical  superintendc 
who  ought  to  be  consulted  as  to  site,  expense,  mode  of  ct 
structing,  heating,  ventilating,  water  supply,  laying  out 
grounds,  &c.  The  money  expended  in  his  salary  during  a  y 
or  a  couple  of  years  prior  to  the  opening  of  the  institution  wot 
I  feel  assured,  be  ultimately  and  fully  saved  in  the  value  of 
advice  and  superintendence,  and  in  the  better  adaptability  of 
establishment  to  the  purposes  for  which  it  was  founded.  M 
of  the  older  Scotch  asylums,  which  were  designed  and  bi 
entirely  by  architects,  labour  under  in-emediable  defects  in  c 
struction;  and  only  last  summer,  in  Ireland,  in  some  i 
asylums,  or  parts  of  asylums,  built  by  Government,  I  saw  sevi 
most  expensive  and  grievous  errors,  which  arose  out  of  the  sin 
fact  that  no  medical  expert  had  ever  been  consulted  regard 
such  asylums,  or  departments  thereof.  Before  leaving  this  8 
ject,  I  may  state  that  I  found  the  Norwegians,  generally,  c( 
plaining  of  the  expensiveness  of  Gaustad ;  and  there  were  sen 
apprehensions  that  the  Storthing  would  not  give  a  grant  of 
20,000  specie  dollars  necessary  for  the  completion  of  the  pres 
buildings.  Hence,  doubtless,  the  anxiety,  and  the  presence 
Dr.  Sandberg  at  the  debate  on  the  subject. 

The  building  ccmsists  of  four  parallel  wings,  separated  fi 
each  other  by  commodious  airing  courts,  and  communicatioj 
covered  archways  and  passages.  They  are  also  divided  later 
into  two  symmetrical  series — male  and  female  sides,  or  dcp 
ments — by  a  central  space,  which  contains  the  **  Okonomibygnii 
or  offices,  &c.  These  wings  are  built  somewhat  alike,  with 
exception  of  the  fourth,  or  back  wing,  which  has  at  right  aaf 
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)  it  a  supplementary  wing,  devoted  to  dirty  cases.  They  are 
died  respectively  A,  B,  C,  D,  and  E,  and  are  set  apart  for  the 
)llowiDg  classes  or  kinds  of  patients  : — A,  for  quiet  patients  of 
be  better  ranks  of  life — for  the  inmates  consist  of  an  admixture 
f  pauper  and  private  patients,  precisely  as  in  most  of  tlie  existing 
leofccU  asylums ;  B,  for  quiet  and  orderly  patients  of  the  pauper 
lass ;  C,  for  the  noisy  and  turbulent ;  D,  for  the  violent,  excited, 
nd  destructive ;  and  £,  for  the  dii*ty  and  degraded.  All  the 
rings  are  of  two  stories,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth,  or  D,  E, 
rluch,  along  with  the  porter's  lodge,  laundry,  and  kitelien,  con- 
ists  of  one  only.  The  free,  or  outer,  end  of  each  of  the  three 
ifont  wings,  A,  B,  and  C,  terminates  in  a  couple  of  four-sided 
ompartments,  having  externally  buttressed  projections,  with 
rindows  resembling  bow-windows;  the  one  forms  part  of  the 
itting-room,  work-room,  or  parlour ;  the  other  is  occupied  by  the 
rater-closet  The  front  wing.  A,  facing  the  south,  and  command- 
ngthe  finest  views,  is  devoted  to  quiet  patients  of  the  higher  classes 
t^ielingen  for  de  roUgc  Syge  af  den  dunncde  Klasse).  The 
[round  floor  contains,  at  the  outer  end  of  the  corridor  or  galleiy, 
ike  parlour  or  association-room  (samlingsvcerehe), — a  large,  cheer- 
U,  comfortable  room,  handsomely  furnished,  and  commanding 
ttagnificent  views  over  the  country  intervening  between  Gaustad 
uid  Christiania,  of  the  town  of  Christiania,  and  down  the  Chris- 
iania  Fjord.  The  furniture  is  quite  of  the  style  of  ordinary 
bawing-room  or  parlour  furniture,  including  handsome  ottomans; 
»lule  pictures  deck  the  walls,  flowers  ornament  the  tables,  and 
^ks  and  newspapers  are  strewed  about  everywhere.  The  furniture 
is  tasteful  and  modern;  the  painting  or  papering  of  the  walls  is 
ttewand  fresh;  the  rooms  have  much  of  the  aspect  and  feeling  of 
iMMne ;  and,  indeed,  everything  at  present  appears  to  the  greatest 
advantage.  Ten  or  twenty  years  will  work  a  change  in  the  cha- 
ficter  of  Gaustad,  in  all  probability :  the  architectural  dis- 
idYantnges  will  have  fully  appeared  ;  the  building  will  look  some- 
thatold;  the  officers  may  be  less  enthusiastic  and  full  of  vigour; 
lefurniture  will  be  the  "  worse  of  the  wear ;"  and  the  Norwegians 
^J  have  learned  to  build  less  expensive  and  imposing  asylums  ! 
On  the  same  floor  are  two  single  bed- rooms  (cntkeltv{erelser), 
Wdfive  double-rooms  or  dormitories  for  two  patients  (dohbelt- 
^i^tker).  There  is  only  one  water-closet,  and  that  one  far  from 
'^nwnodious.  The  corridor  or  gallery  is  too  narrow — very  different 
^^  the  spacious,  handsome,  light,  airy  corridora  of  some  of 
we  recently  built  English  asylums.  On  the  second,  or  higher 
^^,  there  are  a  large  association-room  (Jorsamlings-sal)*  with 
*  finer  and  more  extensive  view  than  that  from  the  corresponding 

„    I  do  not  know  what  distinction  is  drawn  between   "Bamlingavserelse"  and 
^**Nnling|.ial,*'  unless  the  former  is  an  ordinary  parlour,  and  the  latter  more 
p'0(ttly  aa  aMembly-room. 
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room  on  the  ground  floor,  five  single  bed-rooms,  three  dcml 
bed-rooms,  and  an  attendant's  room  {ijenervarelse).  Theseeo 
wing,  B,  is  occupied  by  quiet  patients  of  the  poor  or  pauper  di 
(afdeUngen  for  rolige  Syge  afAlvmes  klassefi).  Tlie  ground  ik 
contains,  at  the  near  end  of  the  gallery,  a  dining-saloon  (ipii 
varelse),  three  dormitories  («orer<erci«er),  and  a  work-room  at  t 
further  end  of  the  gallery,  in  the  place  occupied  by  the  sittiii 
room  or  parlour  in  the  front  wing,  A,  and  of  the  same  size  ai 
form.  The  corridor  and  water-closet  are  of  the  same  size  as 
front  wing.  The  second  story  contains  a  large  association-roai 
of  the  same  size  and  position  as  in  front  wing,  and  five  dom 
tories.  The  third  wing,  C,  is  set  apart  for  the  turbulent  ai 
jioisj  (afdeUngen  for  urolige  Syge),  The  ground  floor  contii] 
a  large  work  and  day-room  at  free  end  of  gallery,  of  same  aizei 
work-room  in  wing  B,  nine  single  bed-rooms,  and  corridor  u 
water-closet,  as  in  last  wing,  B.  The  second  story  possesses  b 
dormitories  {falles  Sovevatrehe),  one  single  bed-room,  and  i 
association-room,  at  farther  end  of  gallery,  of  same  size  a 
position  as  in  two  iront  wings.  The  excited  and  destnictii 
cases  occupy  the  fourth,  or  back  wing ;  and  the  dirty,  the  sub-irii 
at  right  angles  thereto,  but  connected  therewith  {afdeUngen  fi 
rasende  og  for  urenUge  Syge).  There  are  here  an  associatui 
room  (foraamUngsvarehe),  at  the  angle  of  junction  of  the  ti 
wings,  two  watch-rooms  or  attendants'  rooms  {vogtervareliei)^ 
bath-room,  water-closet,  drjing-room  {tdrrerareUe),  and  thiztM 
"cells"  (cellcr)  or  single  rooms,  lit  firom  above. 

Between  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  third  wing  istl 
laundry  (Vadskeri);  and  between  the  two  halves  of  the  seoon 
wing  stand  the  offices,  known  collectively  as  the  **  OkonoD 
bygning."  This  consists  of  two  stories,  and  includes,  on  fi 
lower  or  ground  floor,  the  offices  of  the  superintendent  and  stewar 
the  medical  library  and  consulting-room,  the  visitors*  room,  fi 
steward's  residence,  kitchen,  larder,  pantry,  laundry,  store-rodB 
and  servants'  rooms ;  and,  on  the  second  story,  the  chapel  ai 
recreation-room,  chaplain's  residence,  and  apartments  belongh 
to  medical  assistant,  apothecary,  housekeeper,  and  other  officer 
These  offices,  &c.,  are  connected  directly  by  a  gallery  or  paasaf 
with  the  male  and  female  sides  of  the  second  wing.  The  how 
steward's  office  is  a  roomy,  comfortable,  counting-room,  in  wMc 
several  clerks  were  busied  with  the  house  books.  There  is 
great  want  of  this  department,  and  of  such  an  officer,  in  many  of « 
British  asylums.  In  too  many  cases  is  all,  or  great  part,  of  d 
steward's  work  devolved  on  the  unfoiiunate  superintendent,  wl 
becomes,  or  is  made  to  become,  a  mere  drudge,  a  "  Jack-oM 
trades,"  and  who  cannot  possibly  properly  discharge  the  mediei 
^luties  of  his  office  when  fagged  and  exliausted  by  the  merest  clerk 
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woik— by  the  attention  necessary  to  the  keeping  in  order  several 
jozeas  of  ponderons  and  absurd  books.     The  medical  saper- 
intendent  has  here   also  a  handsome  and  commodious  parlour 
adjoining  the  steward  s  ofiBce,  as  a  consulting-room,  where  he  can 
ecmTeniently  confer  with  his  subordinates  or  with  visitors.     This 
loom  contains  a  good  medical  library,  supplied  by  the  asylum — 
I  library  embracing  works,  and  all  the  periodicals,  on  insanity,  in 
every  European  language.     I  noticed  the  **  Journal  of  Psycho- 
logical Medicine,'*  occupying  a  prominent  place  on  its  shelves, 
k^des  a  variety  of  English  works  on  insanity.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  library^  for  the  benefit  of  the  medical  and  other  officers, 
is  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  country.     In  too  many  cases  the 
ntperintendent  cannot  afford  to  purchase  expensive  foreign  works 
on  insanity  ;  and  directors  of  asylums  seem  either  conveniently 
ignorant  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as  a  literature  of  insanity,  or 
ttey  gradgingly  decline  placing  it  at  the  command  of  their  officers. 
Every  superintendent  ought  to  be  au  cotirant  with  asylum  lite- 
rature, and  he  ought  to  be  stimulated  and  encouraged  to  do 
Bomething  towards  the  advance  of  psychological   medicine  in 
general,  or  of  some  department  thereof  in  particular.    This  insti- 
tution farther  possesses  a  very  complete  laboratory  or  surgery, 
^h  all  the  recent  introductions  in  the  way  either  of  drugs  or 
>inMuratus — ^thus  showing  how  thoroughly  the  medical  officers  keep 
themselves  abreast  of  the  progress  of  the  age  in  regard  to  the 
medical  treatment  of  insanity.     The  kitchen  and   laundry  ap- 
peared to  me  to  be  models ;   I  do  not  remember  ever  to  have 
seen  a  finer  kitchen.    It  is  very  spacious,  exceedingly  well  lighted 
ttd  Yentilatedy  kept  scrupulously  clean,  and  furnished  with  the 
newest  and  most  economical  furnaces,  boilers,  kitchen-ranges,  &c. 
The  chapel  is  divided  into  neat  pews,  on  which  the  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books  were  laid  out  ready  for  use.  The  chaplain  is  resident, 
uid  he  appears  to  act  also   as   schoolmaster  and  to   superin- 
tend the  intellectual  pursuits  of  the  inmates,  under  the  direction 
<tf  the  medical  superintendent.     I  am  not  aware  that  there  is 
ttf  such  full  union  of  duties  in  the  person  of  the  chaplain  in 
•ny  of  our  British  asylums.     I   know  that  in  some  English 
fsyloms  the  chaplain  acts  also  as  schoolmaster ;  but  this,  even, 
18  fimnd  in  comparatively  few.     Nevertheless,  the  combination  is 
^  good  one,  and  one  that  I  should  like  to  see  introduced  in 
Britain  to  a  fuller  extent.     In  every  asylum,  it  appears  to  me, 
*here  should  be  arrangements  for  educating  such  of  the  patients  as 
«tand  in  need  thereof  and  will  be  benefited  thereby,  and  for  sti- 
ttukting,  in  proper  cases,  and  cherishing,  the  hterary  tastes  of 
^  better  educated  classes.      My  own   experience  teaches  me 
w»t  much  may  safely  be  done  in  this  direction.     The  present 
■nd  former  chaplains  of  the  institution  with  which  I  have  the 
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lumour  to  be  officially  connected,  have  both  offered  public  test 
mony  to  the  advantages  accruing  from  the  introduction  of  tl 
educational  element  in  asylums.^  The  inmates  of  Gausta 
however,  have  neither  lectures  nor  classes,  as  some  of  tl 
Scotch  asylums  have  had  for  years,  and  with  such  good  resol 
as  to  have  encouraged  others  to  follow  their  example.  A  bat! 
house  is  connected  with  each  half  of  the  third  wing,  on  either  A 
of  the  laundry,  containing,  if  I  remember  aright,  five  baths,  tl 
baths  being  of  wood.  There  is  a  plentiful  and  never-failiii 
supply  of  water  to  all  parts  of  the  house,  by  means  of  an  aqui 
duct  from  the  Frogner-elv,  a  small  stream  rising  in  the  hil 
behind,  and  passing  near  the  asylum.  The  whole  establiahmei 
is  also  lighted  with  gas,  which  is  conveyed  in  pipes  from  tl 
city. 

Between  the  two  halves  of  the  front  or  first  wing  is  the  porter' 
lodge, — a  handsome  little  edifice,  which  commands,  as  in  mos 
asylums,  the  principal  access  to  the  building.  Between  it  td 
the  "  Okonomibygning"  is  a  spacious  court,  with  a  small  circolai 
pond  and  a  fountain  in  its  centre,  the  latter  being  made  k 
play  easily  by  turning  a  cock.  Dr.  Sandberg  was  kind  enoogl 
to  cause  a  display  of  this  "water-work"  in  my  presence  andfifl 
my  benefit  Certainly  this  is  an  elegant  ornament  at  a  small  ex* 
pense :  I  would  gladly  see  ponds,  stocked  with  gold  and  othci 
fish,  and  ornamented  with  rockeries,  as  well  as  fountains,  inbo* 
duced  in  the  grounds  of  our  British  asylums — especially  those 
for  the  higher  classes  of  patients — ^where  there  is  an  abundanl 
supply  of  water  from  a  higher  elevation  than  the  asylum  or  iti 
grounds.  There  are  still  a  few  points,  good  and  bad,  in  oi 
about  the  building  itself,  to  which  1  would  briefly  advert  befott 
leaving  this  section  of  my  subject. 

The  medical  superintendent  has  a  separate,  handsome,  com* 
modious  house,  healthily  exposed,  and  commanding  as  fine  i 
view,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  asylum  itself.  This  is  i 
point  too  often  overlooked  by  the  managers  of  asylums,  in  thei 
zeal  for  economy — I  mean  the  provision  of  suitable  accommo* 
dation  for  the  physician-superintendent  and  his  family.  Too  oBff^ 
compulsory  celibacy  is  enforced ;  ho  is  stowed  away  in  two  d 
three  miserable  apartments  in  the  asylum,  perchance  in  its  inosl 
noisy  and  bustling  locality,  having  neither  time  nor  place  that  h 
can  call  his  own.  This  is  not  only  cruel  and  unjust  towaiA 
the  superintendent  himself,  but  it  is  a  false  economy  9ti 
policy  in  regard  to  the  management  of  the  institution.  If  tliei< 
is  a  position  in  life  in  which  the  most  irksome  and  harafliol 
routine  duties  should  be  alternated  with  every  comfort  andr^ 

*  "ExceUior;  or,  Murrays  Royal  Asvlum  Literary  Gasette^*'  Jtamujt^ 
—No,  4.—"  Reports  of  our  Inspectors  of  Schools."* 
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taxation  that  life  can  offer  or  supply,  it  is  the  position  of  an 
asylam-snperintendeni.     There  is  no  situation,  perhaps,  attended 
with  a  greater  degree  of  mental  exhaustion, — none  in  which  the 
sacrifice  of  mental  and  bodily  vigour  to  the  shrine  of  duty  is  more 
apparent,  more  certain.     If  the  superintendent  has  not  a  com- 
fortable  home, — if  he  is  immured  day  and  night  in  some  of  the 
asylum  cells,  or,  to  phrase  it  more  elegantly  and  pleasantly,  apart- 
ments, he  is  little  likely  to  remain  long  an  efficient  officer  of  the 
establishment.     Indeed,  he  will,  sooner  or  later,  become  mentally 
and  physically  unfit  for  the  arduous  duties  of  his  office ;  or,  if 
he  is  forced  to  struggle  on  in  consequence  of  the  re9  angusta 
domi,  or  otherwise,  he  becomes  a  mere  machine — a  nonentity, 
void  of  energy,  enthusiasm,  and  ambition — and  goes  his  daily, 
weary  round  like  a  jaded  horse  in  a  mill !     I  do  not  say  that 
snch  is  uniformly  and  infallibly  the  case ;  but  I  do  say  that 
sach  is  infallibly  the  tendency,  in  the   circumstances  I  have 
sketched.  In  either  view,  the  asylum  is  the  loser;  that  is,  whether 
there  are  frequent  changes  in  the  staff — for  changes  are  not 
always  for  the  better — or  whether  the  superintendent  becomes 
superannuated  in  harness.   Let  us  hope  that  the  managers  of  the 
new  Scotch  asylums  will  consult  their  own  interests,  as  well  as 
the  best  interests  both  of  their  medical  officers  and  of  their 
patients,  by  providing  separate  and  adequate  house  accommodation 
fi)r  their  medical  superintendents.     The  female  wings  of  Gaustad 
Asylum  look  east,  while  the  male  wings  look  west,  the  females 
having,  therefore,  decidedly  the  best  of  the  view.     The  building, 
when  completed,  the  male  and  female  wings  being  symmetrical,  is 
intended  to  accommodate  the  following  number  of  patients :— > 
A 18,  B  50,  C  35,  D  and  E  20 ;  or,  in  all,  123  of  each  sex— a 
total  of  246 ;  in  round  numbers,  as  I  have  already  stated,  250.  Due 
attention  seems  to  have  been  paid  to  the  provision  of  an  ample 
tmonnt  of  breathing  space  for  each  patient  in  the  bed-rooms,  as 
Veil  as  in  the  day-rooms.  Some  of  the  single  rooms,  at  least,  appear 
to  contain  about  2700  cubic  feet  of  air, — a  large  proportion  in  com- 
pttison  with  that  existing  in  many  British  asylums.     There  is 
^(^paratively  much  less  space  in  the  dormitories,  however,  6160 
^bic  feet  being  allowed  for  a   dormitory  occupied  by   eight 
Prtients — ^that  is,  about  770  cubic  feet  to  each.     Though  the 
Practical  carrying  out  of  such  an  idea  is  necessarily  expensive, 
1^  think,  where  it  can  be  done  from  an  abundance  of  funds, 
fiherality  and  enlightenment  on  the  part  of  the  directors,  or  other- 
^^1  that  each  patient  should  not  have  less  sleeping  room  than 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air.     In  the  pauper  gallery  for  quiet  cases, 
the  dining  saloon  is  so  capacious  as  to  be  capable  of  accommo- 
oatbg  sixty  persons;    and  all  the  work-rooms,  parlours,  and 
*8fiociation-rooms  are  comfortable,  capacious,  and  well  lighted 
KO.X.~HEW  SEMES.  8 
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and  ventilated.  The  windows  generally  open  inwards ; 
their  construction  the  architect  does  not  appear  to  have  beea 
by  the  absurd  idea,  unfortunately  too  prevalent  among  \ 
architects,  that  asylum  windows  must  be  guarded  as  skoi 
those  of  a  prison,  and  that  every  patient,  if  he  has  opportuni 
either  precipitate  himself  suiciddly  therefrom,  or  effect  his 
thereby.  The  result  is,  that  the  windows  are  much  mc 
those  of  a  private  house  than  is  usually  the  case  in  ae 
The  accommodation  provided  for  patients  of  the  midd 
higher  ranks  is  particularly  good.  The  gentlemen  hav* 
billiard-tables,  and  the  ladies  their  pianos,  as  we  have» 
be  observed  that  the  proportion  of  single  rooms  to  dor 
accommodation  is  considerable ;  dormitories,  indeed,  arc 
paratively  £bw,  and  are  intended  only  for  the  quiet  aoyd 
behaved.  This  undoubtedly  is  one  cause  of  the  exp< 
ness  of  the  asylum ;  but  the  arrangement  appears  to  me 
one.  Dormitory  accommodation  diminishes  expense,  and 
tain  extent  of  it  is  undoubtedly  desirable  in  every  asylun 
it  appears  to  me  that  its  advantages  are  greatly  overrate 
that,  so  far  as  the  proper  treatment,  with  a  view  solely  U 
of  the  patient  is  concerned,  the  importance  of  single  roc 
greatly  overlooked  in  our  British  asylums.  The  seclusion-roc 
single  rooms  for  the  refiractory  and  dirty,,  are  well  lighted  fin 
top,  as  they  ought  to  be.  But  I  have  great  objections  to  the  p] 
in  a  comer  of  each  room,  a  hybrid  between  a  water-closet  and 
stool,  the  pan  of  which  can  be  removed  when  desired  by  a  g 
opening  into  the  gallery.  Nor  do  I  like  a  gallery  running 
and  externally  to^  the  top  of  these  rooms,  commanding  t 
from  above  of  the  actions  of  their  inmates.  This  is  but  a  c 
and  expensive  substitute  for  the  old  inspection  plates,  f 
of  these  arrangements  seemed  to  meet  with  the  approval 
Sandberg.  Double  bed-rooms,  or  dormitories  for  two  patie: 
not  seem  to  be  regarded  in  so  objectionable  a  light  here  as  tl 
in  England.  They  are  supposed  by  the  English  superintend! 
encourage  habits  of  sodomy  and  other  vices  ;  but  this  obj 
appears  to  me  purely  theoretical,  at  least  so  far  as  Scotlai 
Norway  are  concerned.  Some  of  the  Scotch  asylums  have 
use  of  double  bed-rooms  for  a  long  series  of  years  with  m 
but  the  best  results  ;  and  so  far  from  its  being  objectionab 
arrangement  is  extremely  salutary  and  advisable — for  im 
in  the  case  of  hysterical,  timid  girls,  who  are  afraid  to 
alone,  or  in  rooms  by  themselves.  I  should  certainly  at 
oppose  the  occupation  by  two  persons  of  a  bed-room  proper]] 
enough  only  for  one — that  is,  coataining  only  between  60 
1000  cubic  feet  of  air.  But  so  far  as  my  experience  goes 
I  am  glad  to  find  it  borne  out  by  the  practice  of  the  Non 
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State  Asylum — it  is  as  little  objectionable  for  two  to  sleep  in  a 
domitory  as  for  six,  or  any  larger  number,  to  say  the  least  of  it. 
The  water-closets  are  on  the  self-acting  principle — that  is,  a  rush 
of  water  occurs  every  time  the  door  is  opened.  Dr.  Sandberg 
seemed  satisfied  with  the  arrangement,  which  is  certainly  theore- 
ticaUy  ingenious,  but  has  been  practically  found,  in  many  British 
asjliuns,  unserviceable  to  the  extent  that  it  is  liable  to  get  out  of 
Older,  and  to  be  made  a  bad  use  of  by  the  patients,  who  some- 
times take  a  malicious  pleasure  in  running  off  all  the  water  in  the 
cisterns  connected  witix  such  water-closets.  A  more  extended 
^rience  may,  and  probably  will,  modify  Dr.  Sandberg's  opinion 
of  the  usefulness  of  this  description  of  water-closet,  and  may 
tIriTe  him  to  be  content  with  the  old  and  apparently  clumsy 
system  of  plugs  and  flush-drains.  The  water-closets  in  this 
asyloiQ  are,  moreover,  much  too  small  and  inconvenient,  and 
much  too  few, — both  serious  defects  in  a  modem  hospital  for  the 
JMane.  The  corridors,  or  galleries,  also,  are  generally  too  narrow, 
and  not  sufficiently  cheerful,  open,  and  well  lighted.  The  gal- 
leries and  the  inspection  balconies  have  too  much  of  a  prison 
appearance  about  mem.  The  covered  passages  connecting  the 
different  wings  across  the  airing  courts  are  most  usefhl  in  bad 
^v^her ;  they  are  suitably  provided  with  seats.  Similar  arrange- 
^^is  are  to  be  seen  in  many  of  our  British  public  schools  and 
hoffiitals,  and  are  imiformly  found  of  service. 

Gaustad  Asylum  is  chiefly  intended  for  native  Norwegians, 
^  for  curable  cases ;  but  incurable  cases  are  not  excluded  iJf 
^e  medical  superintendent  states  there  is  vacant  room,  and  re- 
commends their  admission.  Foreigners  are  admissible  only  when 
^  form  of  insanity  in  them  is  curable,  or  when  their  insanity 
pfevents  their  leaving  the  kingdom.  They  are  admitted,  how- 
ever, only  to  the  department  for  the  middle  and  higher  ranks,  and 
they  are  charged  20  per  cent,  more  than  natives.  The  rates  of 
^ard  are  regnlated  from  time  to  time ;  but  those  chargeable  for 
patients  of  the  better  ranks  are  more  fluctuating  than  those  for 
paupers,  the  pauper  charges  having  been  regulated  by  the  Law  of 
^  Storthing  of  1 7th  August,  1848.  From  the  circimistance 
^  the  institution  has  been  but  a  comparatively  short  time  in 
^^istence,  fixed  rates  of  board  can  scarcely  be  said  yet  to  have 
'^  determined  on ;  but  they  will  probably,  in  the  case  of  the 
poorer  classes,  at  least,  be  pitched  as  low  as  is  consistent  with 
^uneration — profit  being  kept  out  of  view  as  no  element  in  (he 
^^l^on.  The  rates  of  board  include  all  necessaries  save  clothing. 
V^cre  are  several  sources  of  revenue  to  the  institution,  the  prin- 
^Pal  being  grants  of  money  from  the  Storthing,  the  board  of 
Patients,  and  the  profit  of  labour.  The  form  necessary  for 
^ssion  closely  resembles  that  foUawed  in  this  country :  there 
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must  be  produced  to  the  superintendent— or  director,  as  hi 
called  in  Norway — a  medical  certificate  of  insanity,  a  bond 
payment  of  board,  and  a  requisition  or  application  for  admisa 
But  the  director  has  the  power  of  waiving  this  ceremonial 
urgent  cases,  at  his  discretion. 

The  asylum  staff  is  very  ample,  and,  apparently,  very  effici( 
the  medical  details  being  confided  to  the  director,  assisted  b 
sub-physician,  and  several  internes  or  clinical  pupils ;  the  dii 
tor,  further,  having  supreme  control  and  a  general  superintende; 
over  all  the  ofiBcers  of  the  establishment,  and  over  all  their  actn 
and  intromissions.  There  is  a  very  full  and  admirable  code 
provisional  regulations  (forty-eight  pages  8vo),*  of  which  thei 
lowing  is  the  Table  of  Contents : — Chap.  I.  General  Begulatii 
(Almindelige  Beatemmelser).  Chap.  II.  House  Begulati< 
(Husorden),  Chap.  III.  Special  instructions:  for  A.  Direo 
or  Physician- Superintendent, — an  ofiBcer  who  holds  the  sa 
position  as  the  medical  superintendent,  or  resident  medi 
officer,  of  the  British  asylums: — B.  Assistant  Medical  Offi< 
{ReserveUegen): — C.  Internes,  or  clinical  assistants  or  clerks  ((7a 
didateme): — D.  House  Steward  (Forvalteren) : — E.  Treasurer 
Cashier  (Kassereren): — F.  Matron  and  Head  Attendant  (Mah 
nen  og  Overvorgteren) : — G.  Attendants  (Vogteme): — ^H.  He 
Laundress  (Oldfruen): — I.  Housekeeper  (Htisholdersken):—] 
Engineer  (Maskinisten): — L.  Barber  (Barberen): — M.  Fai 
Overseer  (Avlskarlen) : — N.  Gardener  (Gartneren) : — 0.  Port 
{Portneren): — P.  Night  Watchers  {Nattevogteme) : — Q.  Coo* 
(Kjdkkenpigeme): — R.  Laundresses  (Vaskepigeme) : — S.  M« 
sengers  {Budeierne) :  —  T.  Stoker  (Fyrboderen) : — U.  Hon 
Servant  {Budet-Huskarlen): — V.  Farm  Servant  {Gaard8karie\ 
The  foregoing  enumeration  is  sufficient  to  indicate  that  the  st 
is  in  some  respects,  if  not  in  all,  a  model  one;  and  in  regard  to : 
completeness,  it  is  certainly  worthy  of  imitation  in  this  count] 
There  may  be  an  approximation  to  such  a  staff  in  some  of  our  larg 
asylums ;  but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  asylum  of  similar  size-H 
commodating,  at  present,  only  between  160  and  170  patients 
with  anything  like  so  perfect  a  machinery  for  its  due  managema 
Such  a  machinery,  however,  cannot  be  maintained  unless  at  agiK 
expense ;  and  this  must  be  borne  in  mind  in  questions  affeoti 
the  cost  of  erecting  and  maintaining  Gaustad  Asylum. 

The  salary  of  the  superintendent  is,  I  believe,  about  1600 
1800  specie  dollars,  or  about  4002.  a-year  English,  with  a  hti 
some  house,  as  I  have  already  mentioned.  This  allowanoo 
certainly  not  too  much :  perhaps  it  may  be  increased  when  t 
establishment  possesses  its  complement  of  patients.     He  has  t 

*  «Midlertidigt  H^lement  for  Qausiad  Sindssygeasyl.  Approberal  1 
Kongolig  BMoltttion  •£  29^  August^  1858.". 
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control — as  every  superintendeDt  ought  undoubtedly  to  have — 
both  of  the  medical  and  fiscal  departments  of  the  management. 
All  the  officials  are  under  his  orders ;  and  he  has  the  privilege 
ind  power  of  appointing  all  save  the  chaplain,  medical  assistant^ 
steward,  and  treasurer,  whom  he  merely  nominates.  It  will  thus 
be  noticed  that  the  matron  is  not  placed  on  the  same  footing  as 
in  this  country;  she  occupies  altogether  a  subordinate  position. 
The  principle  of  having  her  appointed  by,  and  entirely  subordinate 
to,  the  m^ical  superintendent,  is  certainly  the  right  one.  This 
aningement  avoids  the  collision  of  conflicting  powers  and  posi- 
tions which  not  unfirequently  occurs  under  other  circumstances. 
The  saperintendent  or  his  substitutes  give  all  necessary  informa- 
tion regarding  the  admission,  &o.,  of  patients,  and  grant  all 
leqoisite  certificates;  he  conducts  all  correspondence;  keeps 
certain  registers,  or  "  protocols,"  as  they  are  called  in  Norway, 
ftnd  draws  up  certain  reports  and  statistics,  conformably  to  the 
law  of  17th  of  August,  1848,  sect  6  and  6.  He  gives  clinical 
instruction  to  his  internes,  or  pupils — an  excellent  arrangement, 
worthy  of  all  imitation.  Thanks  to  the  regulations  for  admission 
into  the  medical  service  of  the  East  India  Company,  several  of 
our  public  asylums  now  give  courses  of  clinical  lectures  on 
insanity  and  its  treatment — for  example,  Bethlehem  and  St 
Luke's  in  London,  the  Boyal  Asylums  of  Edinburgh  and  Aber- 
deen, and  the  District  Asylum  at  Belfast ;  but  otherwise  there 
is  little  or  no  arrangement  for  clinical  teaching.  The  opportunities 
of  hospitals  for  the  insane  are  not  duly  made  available,  and  the 
consequence  is,  that  comparatively  few  medical  practitioners  know 
ttjthing  practically  of  the  proper  treatment  of  insanity,  and  of  the 
construction  and  management  of  hospitals  for  the  insane.  Every 
^ylum,  in  my  opinion,  ought  to  have,  in  proportion  to  its  size, 
one  or  more  clinical  assistants,  who  may  be  resident  or  not, 
•ccording  to  circumstances,  but  some  of  whom,  I  think,  should 
President,  and  others  not,  just  like  the  internes  and  extemes  of 
*he  Parisian  hospitals — the  resident  and  non-resident  clerks  of 
onr  British  general  hospitals.  They  might  be  appointed  for 
™ited  periods,  so  as  to  ensure  a  succession  of  fresh,  energetic, 
^d  enthusiastic  pupils  and  assistants.  Such  an  arrangement 
^nld  possess  many  advantages.  Every  asylum  would  become  a 
P^chological  school,  and  would  send  forth  medical  practitioners 
^nyersant  with  a  department  of  medicine  of  which  they  are  at  pre- 
■^tdeplorably  ignorant — psychological  medicine ;  the  pupils  would 
^  48  assistants  to  the  superintendent,  who  would  be  thus  relieved 
^*  vast  amount  of  drudgery  in  the  writing  out  of  cases,  drawing 
^P  of  statistics,  compounding  of  drugs,  and  in  minor  surgical  ope- 
'*j*ou8,  &c. ;  while  the  presence  of  pupils,  and  the  existence  of 
^«er  sinailar  hospital-Echools,  would  stimulate  him  to  keep  him- 
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self  au  courant  with  the  progress  of  psychological  and  medical 
science,  and  to  use  his  best  efforts  to  maintain  the  reputation  of 
his  particular  asylum  or  school,  or  to  outdistance  his  compeers  in 
a  friendly  competition.  The  arrangement  would  not  be  a  cosQy 
one ;  no  diflSculty  would  be  experienced  in  getting  candidates  fti 
these  appointments ;  students  of  medicine  would  eagerly  ofe 
their  services  in  exchange  for  the  opportunities  offered,  especially" 
in  asylums  of  superior  reputation,  or  in  the  larger  or  university 
towns.  At  least  once  a  month  the  superintendent  of  Graasta§ 
Asylum  calls  together  a  council,  consisting  of  the  chaplaii^ 
assistant-physician,  steward,  and  treasurer,  and  such  of  the  suk^ 
ordinate  officers  as  he  sees  fit,  for  the  purposes  of  conference  at^ 
instruction.  This  must  afford  him  a  good  opportunity  of  o>t^ 
plaining  his  views,  which  views  are  much  more  likely  to  be  earned 
fully  into  effect  if  they  are  intelligently  understood  than  other- 
wise. His  other  duties  and  powers  are  so  similar  to  those  of 
asylum-superintendents  in  this  country,  that  they  need  not  here 
be  enumerated. 

The  assistant-physician  is  appointed  for  three  years;  he  is 
removable  on  three  months*  notice,  and  he  cannot  leave  without 
giving  three  months'  intimation.  He  is  invested  with  plenipo- 
tentiary powers  in  the  absence  of  the  superintendent.  He  reociveB 
and  examines  new  cases,  determining  to  what  part  of  the  boiBe 
they  are  to  be  sent,  &c., — subject,  however,  to  the  approval  of  th© 
superintendent.  He  specially  supervises  all  subordinate  officen ; 
performs  post  mortems  and  simple  surgical  operations;  kec|» 
certain  books ;  and  assists  the  superintendent,  if  required,  in  cor- 
respondence, the  drawing  up  of  reports  and  returns,  in  chemieil 
investigations,  and  otherwise.  The  surgery  is  under  his  cfaaq|f« 
with  the  drugs,  re-agents,  apparatus,  and  surgical  instrumcnte. 
He  acts  as  librarian,  is  t5onservator  of  the  scientific  and  litertff 
library,  and  draws  up  the  catalogue.  He  -sees  specially  that  tiie 
internes,  matron,  and  head-attendant  discharge  their  respectite 
duties. 

Three  '*  internes,"  or  clinical  pupils,  are  appointed  by  the  soptf" 
intendent  as  assistant  medical  officers.  They  hold  office  for  od0 
year;  and  the  appointments  are  so  arranged,  that  only  one  fidh 
to  leave  or  resign  his  office  at  a  time.  They  are  subject  to  ft* 
superintendent  and  assistant-physician ;  they  accompany  them  i» 
their  daily  visits  to  the  galleries, — -just  as  the  clinical  clerk  follows 
his  physician  or  surgeon  in  walking  the  wards  of  a  goneiv 
hospital, — carry  out  their  medical  instructions,  keep  jonradBof 
the  cases,  write  prescriptions  to  dictation,  do  the  bandiging; 
assist  in  minor  surgical  operations,  and  superintend  and  instrrf 
the  attendants  in  bandaging,  the  application  of  blistefs,  irf 
similar  operations.     They  likewise  assist  in  middng  tnrt  legisW^ 
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of  pdicnts,  lists  of  medicines,  statistics  of  disease,  &c.  They 
here  exercises  in  psychological  medicine  prescrihed  to  them  by 
the  director  or  his  assistant.  After  the  daily  medical  visit,  one 
of  the  internes  is  placed  in  charge  for  the  day;  and  it  becomes 
his  duty  to  look  after  the  giving  out  of  medicines  and  surgical 
appliances,  to  order  supplies  of  medicine  from  town,  and  to  sea 
ftat  the  medicines  are  properly  distributed,  and  the  prescriptions 
or  directions  of  the  superintendent  and  assistant-physician  duly 
carried  into  effect.  In  urgent  cases,  in  the  absence  of  the 
aoperior  medical  officers,  the  interne  in  charge  for  the  day  acts 
as  their  deputy,  and  does  what  he  considers  necessary.  He  is 
^laded  leaving  the  institution  during  his  day  of  charge,  unless 
either  the  assistant- physician  or  another  interne  take  his  place. 
This  secures  that  a  medical  officer  is  always  to  be  found  in  the 
institution-Hanother  admirable  arrangement,  worthy  of  being  fol- 
lowed in  this  country,  and  an  additional  advantage  springing  from 
flie  appointment  of  clinical  assistants.  An  interne  may  obtain 
leave  of  absence  for  a  day  from  the  assistant-physician;  but,  if  he 
desire  a  longer  holiday  allowance,  he  must  apply  to  the  super- 
intendent. 

The  house-steward  is  an  officer  of  considerable  importance; 
ttd  his  appointment,  as  well  as  that  of  a  resident  treasurer, 
jrfieyes  the   superintendent  of  an  immense   amount  of  most 
irksome  mechanical  drudgery,  which  would  otherwise,  in  great 
oeasure,  dissipate  time  that  is  more  worthily  and  profitably  em- 
ployed.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  work  laid  upon  the  shoulders 
of  many  of  our  asylum  superintendents  in  this  country  should 
properly  be  distributed   among  three  officers — superintendent, 
treasurer,  and  clerk.     His  talents  and  skill  should  not  be  mis- 
applied, his  energies  unprofltably  dissipated,  and  the  natural 
■order  of  things  reversed,  as  at  present.     The  steward  has  imme- 
^ately    under    bis    jurisdictioii    the    matron,    head-attendant, 
laondresses,  housekeeper^  atiendants,  farm  overseer,   engineer, 
gardener,  porter,  niglit-watch,  Jind  other  servants  of  whatever  kind. 
The  treasurer,  like  the  steward,  is  appointed  by  the  Depart- 
ment for  the  Interior  (Departetnent  etfor  del  Indre),  on  nomina- 
tion by  the  superintendent,  and  he  is  bound  to  give  1 500  specie 
dollars  security.     Besides  fulfilling  the  proper  duties  of  a  trea- 
aorer,  he  acts  as  bookkeeper  and  secretary,  and  ohecks,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  steward.     He  has  an  office  in  the  institution, 
the  business  hours  being  9  a.m.  till  2  p.m.     He  does  not  neces- 
sarily reside  in  the  building,  but  is  allowed,  if  be  prefer,  to  live 
somewhere  in  the  vicinity. 

The  machinist  or  engineer  has  charge  of  the  apparatus  for 
.water  and  gas  supply,  for  heating,  and  also  of  the  sewers ;  and 
he  does  any  smith-work  required  about  the  house.     When  the 
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asylum  possesses  a  smith's  forge,  as  it  contemplates  doing,  tlii 
will  also  be  placed  under  his  jurisdiction.  He  is  directly  und< 
the  control  of  the  steward,  as  are  also  the  gardener  and  fim 
overseer.  There  are  both  a  male  and  female  night-watch ;  but 
am  not  aware  how  far  this  arrangement  has  been  found  to  answe 
The  proportion  of  attendants  to  patients  is  as  1  to  6  or  8.  Tb 
is  a  large  and  favourable  proportion  in  comparison  with  that  1 
be  found  in  some  of  our  older  asylums,  especially,  where  the  pn 
portion  falls  so  low  as  1  in  10,  15,  or  even  20.  This  lar( 
proportion,  of  course,  adds  materially  to  the  cost  of  maintainin 
the  establishment,  and  is  another  item  of  the  expense  of  coi 
struction  and  management  to  which  I  have  already  more  tha 
once  alluded. 

Let  us  now  letom  to  Dr.  Sandberg's  First  Annual  Report,  an 
cull  therefrom  some  particulars  regarding  the  statistics  of  tl 
institution,  and  the  treatment — dietetic,  medical,  and  moral— h 
its  inmates.  The  statistical  tables,  with  which  the  Report  is  abm 
dantly  furnished,  are  based  on  a  classification  or  division  of  tl 
inmates  into  pauper  patients,  or  those  paid  for  by  parishes  o 
districts,  and  private  patients,  or  those  paid  for  by  private  friendi 
This  division  is,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  useful  one ;  it  is  now  beiiu 
introduced  into  the  statistical  reports  or  tables  of  the  Scotn 
asylums.  The  total  number  of  patients  under  treatment  duriiif 
the  year  1850  was  219 — 132  belonging  to  the  pauper  class,  7( 
males  and  56  females;  and  87  to  the  private  class,  50  males  and 3^ 
females.  The  following  were  the  native  districts  of  these  patients  >- 


AkershnsAmt       ......  44 

Jarlsbergs  Amt 25 

Christiania 18 

Bratsberg  Ami 18 

Hedemarkens  Amt 22 

NedenaesAmt 12 

Smaalenenes  Amt  ...•••  10 
Budskerads  Amt   ••.•••  12 

Christians  Amt 9 

Frederikshald 3 

Laurvig 3 

Aalesond 1 

Arendal 1 

Christiansand 1 

Boraas 1 

Bomsdals  Amt  ...••..    2 

Throndhjem 2 

Frederiksstad 2 


Grimstad 

Lister  and  Mandals  Amt 

Sarpsborg 

Skien 

Kongsberg 

Drammen 

Bergen 

Norare  Bergenhus  Amt  . 
Nordlands  Amt .  .  .  . 
Soon  ....... 

Kragero 

Svelyig    ..••.. 

Brevig 

FlekkeQord 

Christiansand  .  .  •  . 
Kobbervig  .  •  •  .  . 
Stavanger    •    •    .    •    . 


] 


The  ages  of  those  under  treatment  were  :— 


Under     20  years  ..••..  11 

Between  20  and  30 71 

„       30  and  40 64 

„       40  and  50 36 


Between  50  and  60 
„  60  and  70 
„       70  and  80 
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1)6  daration  of  the  disease,  or  of  the  last  attack  thereof,  prior 
dmission,  was : — 


- 

M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

tt    iycMT  .    .    . 

.  31  ... 

29 

From 

5  to    6  yean  •    . 

.  4  ., 

.  2 

1     i  to  1   year 

.  22  ... 

19 

» 

6  „    7    „     .    . 

•  2  . 

.  1 

1  .,  H  „    . 

.  11  ... 

9 

99 

7  M    8    „      •    • 

.  4  . 

.  3 

ii„2     „    . 

.    7  ... 

2 

99 

8„    9    „      . 

.    .  4  . 

.  2 

2   „  8      ., 

.    .  18  ... 

4 

» 

9  „  10    „     . 

,    .  3  ., 

.  1 

3   „  4      „ 

.    .    9  ... 

8 

II 

10  „  15    „      . 

.    .  3  . 

.  5 

4   „  5      „ 

.    .    8  ... 

6 

>l 

15„20    „      . 

.  3  . 

.  2 

n  regard  to  relapses,  or  multiple  attacks,  14  males  and  IG 
ales  had  had  I  preyious  attack ;  8  males  and  2  females  had 
2 ;  2  males  and  1  female,  4 ;  and  5  males  and  7  females> 
iral. 

*he  causes  of  insanity  in  the  219  patients  under  treatment 
9  as  follows : — 


M. 

F. 

M. 

F. 

*aiy 17  . 

.  16 

Typli^ 1  • 

..  3 

mi 26  . 

.    4 

Imprisonment 3  . 

..  0 

ppcdntments  in  love    .  13  . 

.  10 

Disorders  of  digestive  system 

nperanoe  and  intoxica- 

(fordoielsesbesvaer)  .    .    .  2  . 

..  1 

m 19  . 

..    3 

Apoplexy 2  . 

..  0 

otic  sorrows     .    .    .    5  . 

..  17 

Blood-letting 2  . 

..  0 

poosscmples    .    .    .    9  . 

..    5 

Remorse  of  conscience .    .    .  2  . 

..  2 

ition  (srgreise)      .    .  11  . 

.     2 

Uterine  diseases 0  . 

..  2 

bt  r..    ....    3  . 

..    7 

Home-sickness 0  . 

..  2 

ihvuidmercarialization  10  . 

..    1 

Illicit    intercourse    (besvan- 

•exertion  (o  veranstrien- 

gring) 0  . 

..  2 

bo) 9  . 

..    0 

Disease  of  brain 0  . 

..  2 

nancy  and  Dartnrition.    0  , 
itation  ana  its   cares 

..    9 

Phthisis  (tuberkulose)  .    .    •  0  . 

..  2 

Jealoosv 1  . 

..  0 

Biiogssorger)     .    .    .    3  . 
iy  ill-usage    ....    2  . 
mofhead     ....    3  , 

..    3 
..    2 

Measles 1  . 

Bronchitis 0  . 

..  0 
..  1 

..    1 

Pneumonia 0  . 

..  1 

►r.  Sandberg  divides  causes  into  psychical  and  physical ;  but 
ipparently  iinds  the  same  difficulty  that  we  in  Britain  do  in 
overing  special  causes,  or  causes  at  all,  or  in  determining 
i  in  any  given  case,  the  cause  belongs  purely  to  the  one 
gory  or  to  the  other.  Hereditary  transmissibility  is  well 
itrated  by  the  next  Table,  which  shows  in  what  relatives 
mity  had  previously  developed  itself: — 

M.  F. 

Great-grandfather  (oldefader)* 1     ...    0 

Great-grandmother  (oldemoder) 2    ...    0 

Aa  ihowiiig  the  oompoBition  and  etymology  of  Norwegian  words,  and  their 
ni  reaembhnce  to  the  English — or  rather  the  Scotch — I  have  |^ven  in  tb& 
tTable  the  Norsk  words  for  the  persons  or  relational  terms  therein  expressed. 
^  who  are  etymologically  inclined,  or  who  are  fond  of  the  philosophy  of 
B^%  will  find  some  most  interestinff  studies  in  the  Scandinavian  languages; 
astaooe,  in  the  Icelandic,  or  original  Norsk,  in  the  Norwegian  of  to-day,  which 
toodiiScatton  of  the  Danish,  and  in  the  Danish  itself.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  a 
'  inteitsting  discussion  on  the  uialogies  of  the  Norwegian  and  Scotch  laoguagea 
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M.  F. 

Paternal  grandfather  (farfader) 4  ...  1 

Paternal  grandmother  (farmoder) 2  ...  1 

Maternal  grandmother  (mormoder) 4  ...  4 

Father  (fader) 9  ...  2 

Mother  (moder) 13  ...  12 

One  or  more  brothers  (brodre) 7  ...  12 

One  or  more  sisters  (sostre) 4  ...  5 

Paternal  uncle  (farbroder) 4  ...  2 

Maternal  uncle  (morbroder) 4  ...  4 

Paternal  aunt  (faster) 6  ...  3 

Maternal  aunt  (inoster) 5  ...  4 

More  distant  relatives 11  ...  10 

The  inflaence  of  the  mother  in  transmitting  the  predisposition 
to  insanity  to  her  offspring  is  here  abundantly  evident. 

The  admissions  during  the  year  appear  to  have  amounted  to 
157 — 92  males  and  65  females.  In  regard  to  admissions,  the 
superintendent  seems  to  have  much  more  real  power  than  with 
lis.  No  sheriff,  justioe  of  tbe  peace,  clergyman,  or  elder  stands 
between  faim  axul  the  ap^kioaiit  for  admission.  He  has  certainly 
to  do  with  a  "  Control  Commission,"  of  which  more  anon.  The 
method  of  procedure,  I  conceive,  approaches  much  nearer  sim- 
plicity, and  consequently  efficaciousness,  than  either  the  present 
or  the  past  Scotch  system.  The  form  of  insanity  in  the  patients 
Admitted  was : — 


MelanohoUa 37 

Mania .26 

Stupidity 4 

Delirium  tremens 2 

Dementia 17 

Idiotism  (acquired) .1 

Epilepsy  with  mania %    0 

General  paralysis 3 


F. 

TMd. 

.     34     .. 

....     71 

.     17     .. 

....     43 

0     .. 

....      4 

.      0     .. 

....      « 

.     13     .. 

....    «) 

.      0     .. 

....      1 

.      1     .. 

....      1 

.      0     .. 

....      3 

The  prevalent  form  of  insanity  appears,  therefore,  to  be  melon- 
cholia  ;  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  affected,  the  males  slightly 
predominating.  It  constitutes  nearly  one-half  of  the  whole  oases 
admitted,  and  is  more  than  equal  to  both  mania  and  dementia 
conjoined.  So  far  as  I  could  learn,  melancholia  seems  to  be  also 
the  most  common  form  of  insanity  throughout  Norway.  This 
has  been  attributed — ^with  what  justice  I  know  not — to  the  facts 
that  the  population  is  thinly  scattered,  that  the  people  live  at 
great  distances  apart — isolated,  as  it  were — greatly  shut  out  from 
intercourse  with  the  world,  surrounded  by  gloomy  mountains, 
and  by  what  was  called  by  a  young  Norwegian,  whom  I  once 

wHk  two  «f  the  most  distinguiBhed  HngoktB  «iid  philokigiBts  in  Norway-*tb«  «Bb- 
\mSM  ProfesMT  P.  A.  Munoh,  author  of  **  D«t  NorricA  Folks  Historie,"  and  Pro- 
fsMor  O.  R.  Ui^for,  both  of  the  UniTei^  of  CkristniBft,  the  fonner  Profeesor  of 
Wftfliy,  the  totter  cf  M«dM'n  LMgmget. 
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encountered  on  the  stunmit  of  Ben  Nevis,  "  wild  nature."  Mnnia 
ranks  next  in  order  of  importance.  The  sexes  are  affected 
imequally — ^26  males  to  17  females,  nearly  double.  Dementia 
Mows.  Here,  again,  the  sexes  are  nearly  equally  affected  ;  the 
males,  however,  again  predominating.  But,  in  estimating  the 
relatiye  frequency  with  which  the  sexes  were  affected,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  bear  in  mind  that  a  much  larger  proportion  of  men  was 
admitted  than  women — 92  to  05.  The  numbers  given  above 
relate  to  the  absolute  admissions,  not  to  their  comparative  fre- 
quency as  to  «ex.  General  paralysis  occnrs  in  S  cases,  all  males. 
This  is  in  conformity  with  our  experience  in  this  country.  Deli- 
rium tremens  occurs  in  2  males.  It  does  not  appear  whether 
these  cases  were  admitted  by  mistake,  or  whether  delirium  tremens 
18  regarded  in  Norway  as  a  form  of  insanity.  I  see  no  reason 
^y,  to  a  certain  extent,  it  should  not  be  so  considered,  and 
Wrdered  liable  to  all  the  disabilities  of  insanity.  Medical  jurists 
irill  find  a  difficulty  in  establishing  any  valid  difference  between 
tiirinm  tremens  and  insanity,  unless  that,  in  the  former  case, 
Ike  paroxysm  or  attack  is  generally  of  much  shorter  duration, 
fa  classifying  the  forms  of  insanity.  Dr.  Sandberg  recognises 
fnmrj  and  secondary  forms.  The  former  are  marked  either  by 
Btental  depression  or  exaltation,  and  they  may  be  either  simple 
wcompUcated.  His  typical  or  primary  forms  are  melancholia 
tad  mania.  A  very  common  complication  of  the  primary  forms 
Jsitnpor:  hence  we  have  melancholia  with  stupor,  or  stupidity — 
•  well-marked  form  of  insanity.  The  secondfary  forms  are  cha- 
'^rized  either  by  confusion  of  ideas  {/(nrirring)  or  by  dnlness 
rf  intellect  (slovhed).  They  include  dementia  (tiie  **  wahnsinn,*' 
"^^rrucktheit"  and  *' verwvrrheif*  of  the  German  psychologisti^ 
«ri  idiocy,  with  their  complications,  among  which  are  epilepsy 
^i  f^enml  paralysis.  In  regard  to  lie  proportion  in  which  the 
*^  great  classes  of  patients — pauper  and  private — ^were  tiflfected 
^the  chief  forms  of  insanity — 

Hdaadniia  ooevred  in ^0    «.    ti. 

Mwiia  ^  29    14 

Dementia  ^  21     9 

The  discharges  diiniig  the  year  amount  to  i$5 — less  than  oxift- 
wthe  admissions.  But  it  was  to  be  expected  that  the  latter 
Jj^  lAi^ly  preponderate  over  the  former  in  a  new  institution. 
%  cured,  relieved,  and  improved  stood  in  the  following  pro- 
Wioiis: — 

PMipw.         PriTAle.  ToteL 

Ciired 16     13     29 

ImMoved 1    6    7 

DnBMed,.   .    .    , H    17    ,..-^.    ^ 

Total  ......    65 
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The  recoveries  are  thus  29,  in  relation  to  65  discharges,  1 
admissions,  or  219  patients  under  treatment  during  the  year. 
29  recoveries,  18  were  females  and   11  males.     The  recovo: 
occurred  at  the  following  ages : — 

IC.  F. 

Under     20  years 4    ...    0 

Between  20  and  30 


30  »,  40 
40  „  50 
60   „   60 


5  ...  8 

1  ...  6 
3  ...  0 

2  ...  8 


The  duration  of  insanity  in  the  same  cases  was: — 

M.  F. 

Under      ^year 6    ...  6 

Between   |  and  1 5     ...  S 

_..       1     ..    2 2    -    1 

Three  years  ornpwards 1     ...    0 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  discharges,  it  is  necesa 
here  to  mention  that  no  patient  is  allowed  to  remain  in  1 
asylum  longer  than  two  years,  as  a  general  rule ;  but  exo 
tions  may  be  made  by  the  superintendent,  if  the  interests  eit 
of  the  patient  or  of  iJie  institution  seem  to  require  them.  1 
deaths  were  6,  5  males  and  1  female,  or  4  pauper  and  2  priv 
cases — a  suflSciently  small  mortality.* 

One  of  the  most  important  subjects  in  connexion  with 
treatment  of  the  patients  in  this  asylum  is  that  of  the  diet 
regulations.  I  append  hereto  a  table  and  accompanying  coq 
nations,  not  merely  for  the  purpose  of  showing  that  the  patiei 
and  especially  the  pauper  patients,  are  very  well  cared  for  aa 
food,  but  also  with  a  view  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  Nor 
gian  articles  of  diet  as  contrasted  with  our  own.  Some  of  tl 
are  peculiar  to  Norway,  or  common  to  it  with  other  countiiei 
Northern  Europe,  but  little  known  in  England,  though  ow 
them  at  least  is  comparatively  familiar  in  Scotland.  The  om 
question  is  the  national  dish,  "  Grod,"  which  is  equivalent  to 
Scotch  porridge;  it  forms  the  bulk  of  the  food  of  the  peasantry, 
a  remarkably  good  food  it  is.  The  native  Norwegians  gener 
use  water-grod,  made  of  oat  or  barley-meal  and  water,  and  suij 
with  milk ;  but  for  strangers,  if  they  consent  to  make  it  at  a 
for  they  regard  it  as  unfit  for  the  fastidious  palate  of  the  Eng 
tourist-- they  make  it  with  milk  or  cream,  flavouring  it  with  ci 
way,  and  doing  it  up  with  oil,  &c.  I  preferred  infinitely 
plain  water-grod,  and  I  found  it  frequently  a  most  satisiaci 
meal — where,  it  must  be  confessed,  nothing  else  was  sometime 
be  had — after  a  day's  journey  on  foot  or  horseback  on  the  bl 

*  Full  tables  of  the  admisBioiiB,  discharges,  deaths,  ftc,  will  be  found  ia 
of  the  schedules  appended  to  Dr.  Saadberg's  Report,  entitled,  '*  Extract  af  Oai 
Sndisygeaqrls  Penonalprotocol  for  Aaret  1856.^' 
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Norwegian  Fjelds.  Rye  bread  is  another  national  article  of  diet — 
the  staple  home-baked  bread  of  the  poor  Norwegian.  In  the  towns, 
vhite  or  wheaten  bread  may  be  had,  though  it  is  greatly  dearer ; 
but  in  the  interior,  nothing  in  the  shape  of  bread  can  be  had 
except  rye  bread  and  yarious  forms  of  cakes,  resembling  Scotch 
oatmeal  cakes,  made  of  oat  or  barley-meal,  variously  seasoned. 
The  rye  bread  has,  to  the  stranger  as  yet  unacquainted  with  it, 
I  most  forbidding  or  repulsive  aspect ;  it  is  very  dark,  like  the 
black  bread  of  the  Spartans — heavy,  moist,  and  sour.  The  natives 
prefer  it  sour  and  moist,  and  make  it  so  intentionally  ;  and  they 
bake  very  large  quantities  at  a  time — sufficient  to  last  over  weeks 
or  months,  as  the  case  may  be.  It  varies  greatly  in  character  in 
different  parts  of  the  country  and  in  different  families,  some 
making  it  sweeter,  lighter,  and  drier  than  others,  according  to 
taste.  Many  of  the  sport-loving  Britons  who,  every  summer, 
foquent  the  Norwegian  Elvs  to  fish  the  salmon,  or  the  Norwegian 
I^elds  to  shoot  the  reindeer  or  bear,  get  rye  bread  baked  spe- 
eullj  for  themselves,  sufficiently  sweet  to  be  palatable.  I  had 
some  difficulty  in  resigning  wheaten  bread  on  leaving  Ghristiania 
for  the  interior;  but,  after  sundry  disagreeable  gastric  symptoms, 
I  soon  became  fond  of  it,  or  rather  the  stomach  exhibited  a  tole- 
nnce  of  it  for  the  days  and  weeks  during  which  it  became  necessary 
to  subsist  mainly  on  this  fare.  Previous  acquaintance  with  it  in 
Germany  rendered  this  less  difficult  than  might  otherwise  have  been 
tbecase.  In  the  latter  country  I  have  seen  it  so  coarse  that  horses 
ttd  men  fed  equally  upon  it.  Yet  a  third  dietetic  peculiarity 
rf  the  Norwegians  is  their  cheese,  particularly  their  **  ged-ost," 
orgoat's-milk  cheese — for  they  are  great  cheese-niakers  andcheese- 
siters,  and  have  an  infinity  of  kinds.  This  is  very  sweet,  and,  to 
*y  taste,  nauseous ;  in  Norway,  however,  it  is  evidently  regarded 
tt  a  great  delicacy.  But,  to  return  to  the  dietary  of  the  Gaustad 
Asylum,  I  am  bound  to  confess  that  it  appears  to  me  remarkably 
pod.  I  speak  particularly  of  the  pauper,  or  lowest,  scale  of 
dietary.  That  for  the  higher  classes  is  as  ample  and  varied  as  it 
•euld  be  in  a  private  home ;  while  that  for  the  paupers  is  infi- 
'^tdy  better.  For  if  we  contrast  the  asylum  dietary  with  the 
<*riinary  food  of  the  poorest  classes  of  Norwegians,  especially 
tto86  in  remote  country  districts,  living  far  from  supplies 
fewn  towns,  and  subsisting  almost  entirely  throughout  the  year 
^  rye  bread,  gr5d,  and  milk,  with  cheese  and  butter,  seldom 
^ng  animal  food,  there  is  great  reason  to  commend  the  libe- 
'■lity  of  the  managers  of  Gaustad.  These  gentlemen  evidently 
fegard  insanity  as  a  disease  dependent  on,  or  connected  with, 
^paired  nutrition,  and  requiring,  therefore,  for  its  proper  treat- 
Jjent,  as  a  basis  for  all  medicid  or  moral  means  of  cure,  a  diet 
both  good  in  quality  and  full  in  quantity.    Every  day  the  patients 
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have  coffee  or  tea,  bread  and  butter,  for  breakfast :  tlie  proportions 
beiog  f  lod — the  Danish  "  Lod"  being  equal  to  our  J  oz. — coffee- 
beansy  or  ^  lod  tea,  |  lod  Havannah  sugar,  and  ^  psegel — a  peBgel 
being  equal  to  about  J  pint  English — of  milk,  16  lod  rye  bread, 
and  1^  lod  butter.     The  higher  classes  have  also  a  portion  of 
white  or  wheaten  bread  {hvedebrod) .     At  dinner,  again,  there  is 
considerable  variety  of  meat  and  fish,  fresh  and  salt,  with  soups 
and  vegetables  of  different  kinds.     The  dietary  is  certainly  both 
more  ample  and  more  varied  than  that  of  most  of  our  district  or 
pauper  asylums  in  this  country.     The  error,  if  error  it  be,  in  oiir 
asylums  is  rather  in  the  form  of  too  great  sameness  than  of  too 
small  allowance;  but  the  one  is  sometimes  as  productive  of  serioos 
effects  as  the  other  evil.    I  know  not  what  dietary  regulations  mtj 
be  established  in  the  new  Scotch  asylums ;  but  it  is  to  be  ho^ 
the  General  Board  of  Lunacy  for  Scotland  will  not  be  content  vith 
a  minimum  standard.     The  patieuts  in  Gaustad  Asylum  havo 
three  regular  meals — breakfast  dinner,  and  supper ;  but  all  who 
work,  or  otherwise  deserve  or  require  them,  have  an  "  efterwi- 
dagsmad,"  or  afternoon  lunch,  between  dinner  and  supper,  and  a 
''  meUemmiddagsmad"  or  forenoon  lunch,  between  breakGast  and 
dinner ;  and  as  the  majority  of  the  patients  work,  there  are  vir 
tually  four  meals  daily  in  winter,  and  five  in  summer.    The  hours 
for  meals  are  as  follows ; — 

Breakfast  ...  6   jl,k,  in  rammer. 

„  .    .    .  7J   „     in  winter. 

Dinner  .    .    .  iS  noon  for  pauper  patiants. 

„  ...  1    P.M.  for  private  or  higher  class  patients. 

Sapper  ...  7      „     in  winter. 

„  ...  8      „     in  snmmer. 
Eftermiddagsmad  .4     „     forwori^en. 

The  record  of  the  industrial  department  {arbeidvirkiomhed)  is 
very  interesting  and  satisfactory,  and  shows  the  authorities  of  tha 
Ghristiania  State  Asylum  to  be  fully  alive  to  the  importance  of 
occupation — of  useful  and  productive  labour — both  as  a  means 
of  cure  and  as  a  source  of  profit.  But  the  Norwegians  go  £uthff 
than  we  do  in  regard  to  the  prescribing  of  occupation  or  labour 
for  their  patients.  Work  wiui  them  is  rendered  compolsorj  (I 
presume  the  regulation  refers  chiefly  to  the  pauper  classes),  aid 
the  indolent  and  refractory  are  punished — even  with  restraint  or 
seclusion,  as  it  would  appear.  This  restraint  or  seclasion  if 
recommended  to  be  as  short  and  as  mild  as  possible ;  but,  <pL^» 
to  what  extent  is  it  at  all  necessary  or  judicious  ?  Most 
authorities  agree  as  to  the  advisability,  or  at  least  harmlessnesi^ 
of  holding  out  rewards  to  the  insane  for  good  conduct  and 
industry ;  but  the  subject  of  punishment  is  one,  to  say  the  least 
of  it,  which  is  usually  avoided  as  a  difiBcult  and  delicate  one.  I 
do  not  intend  here  to  open  up  the  question ;  but  I  am  bound  to 
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^U  slowing  tie  Dietary  Eegulatiom  of  the  State  Asylum  qf 
Norway  at  Christiania.^ 


rtkt 


Di«ter7  for  bettar  ClmM. 
(Bedre  Forpleuung.) 


OidiMrT  Di«t  for  Paoper  ClMMt. 
(Bimpel  Forpleining.) 


1.  Meminff  i^wkfdsl), 
Baiitnit  hane  tM^  Unread  and  batter, 

with  cheese,  or  some  avbetitato. 
JiUndaittt  hATB  eoAK  bread  and 

batter,  with  cheaae,  or  some  aab- 

atitate. 

2.  Mid-day  {Dinner). 
Boaai  meat  and  padding. 
etodcflahO 


Bafoaonpanda 


i(Uipflak). 


1.  Mominff  (Breakfast), 
Po^Mfrft  hare  taa»  baJtor,  and  brand. 

Alimtiami$  hare  oofbe,  batter,  and 
bread. 


2.  Mid^lay  (Dinner). 
Fresh  meat  and  meat  aoap. 
MBk  broth  (melkeval^,  ori 


iHdaj 


IVesh  meat  with  horseradish  saoee, 
and  maat  aonp,  with  rioa. 

Freahflsh  and  noe  podding  (nsrel- 
ling). 

Peas,  salt  meat,  and  bacon,  with 
stewed  greens  or  potatoes. 

Beefsteak  and  sago-podding  (sago- 
Telling). 

Bear  aoap  (dllabrad),  harnng,  and 
pancakes. 

8.  Evening  (Supper). 
Porridge  (gr5d)  and  milk. 

Ten,  brand  and  bvtter,  with  maat^  &o . 

Afternoon  Zimc^f  (^fter' 
nUddag). 
Half  pofiion  of  batter,  bread,  and 
coffee. 

Forenoon  Lusuhi'  (Mdhm" 
middag). 
Half  portion  of  batter  and  bread. 


Frasih  meat  and  meat  soap. 

Feeah  iUh  and  ffah  soop. 

Peas,  salt  meek,  and  poik. 

"  Menagesappa"  and  **  Lapskona" 

Beer-soap  and  hanring. 

8.  JSvening  (Suppet). 
StmdoM  and  TkamtUi^t  tea,  batter, 

and  bread. 
Porridge  (gxod)  and  milk. 

Afternoon  Lunchf  (Efter- 
middag,) 

Half  portion  of  batttr„  bread,  and 
coffee. 

Forenoon  Lundkf  (Mdlem- 
middag). 
Half  portion  of  batter  and  bread. 


to  give  some  parti- 
slyfclltf      •• 


anaon  with,  and  in  explanation  of,  this  taUe,  it  will  be  :  -       ■» 

Bding  the  Norwegian  or  Danish  dUies  therein  named.    Comparatirefy  fall  details  as  to 

rilion  oftheea  diShes.  and  of  the  proportions  of  mi^erials  used,  will  be  foand  in  one  of 

igfudud  to  Dr.  Sandberg'a  Bepoct :  **  Uddrag  af  det  fortidan  gjaldende  Bpiaa-regle- 

laastad  Bindssjgeasji.** 

^  of  adlidft  are  giTan  per  "  Lod,"  a  Danish  wiei|^  equal  to  oar  i  os. 

lid  meaaore  genmllj  used  is  the  *'  Pot,"  a  Danish  meaaore  eqaal  to  somewhat  more 

iaanational  dish,  eqairalent  to  the  Sootdi  ". 

It  of  oat  or  barlejmeal,  with  water  or  milk ;  bat 

■I,  An. 

oa.  or  12  "  lod"  of  flresh  meat,  freed  of  sinews  and  bones,  are  allowed  per  patient. 

yenntatna,  per  patient,  1  oi.  meat,  groata,  greens,  &e. :  **  Iiapakoaa'^  oontaina  4oa.  of 

uangeea — '  -'   *  *  ..«...-. 


or"stiraboat."  Itisg( 

sometimes  also  eaten  with 


.  i^nirf,  Ac. ;  Fish  soap  (flske-sappe)  oontaina 

(ebr6d)  is  made  of  beer,  milk,  barieymeai,  and  STrnp, 

r  beer  and  grated  rye-bread  according  to  the  Danish 


L  Repp.  Gryngrdd,  or  Orfns-^rSd,  according  to  tiie  DictTonarr,  is  simply 
»er,  and  soger.  "  BTggryn"  la  bariej-gzoala :  **  Bjg-aappe''^  ia  baxiej- 
amon  saltflah,  or  stoelmsh. 


^jsappe"  contains  groats,  i 

Laidi,  greens,  &o.:  Beer-aoop  (fill 
\0  Dr.  Sandberg's  Report,  but  of  1 
eTFerraUandRe 
Bl^Bulk  or  beer, 
□qtAsh"  is  common  I 

■tapatianta  of  the  hi^Mr  ranks  haTe  potatoea  aft  certain  times  in  addition  to,  or  in  lien 
MstoUee ;  bat  the  potato  appears  to  be  a  comparatirelj  scarce  Tcgetable  in  Norway. 
flao  refhisd  sngar  to  some  of  their  dishee,  e.^.,  to  coffbe,  insteed  of  raw  or  coarse 
.wraaiii  instead  of  milk. 

hH«T«br0d,'*  or  batter  and  bread,  consists  of  12  lods  of  rye  bread,  or  6  of  wheaten 
IWboffonnerand4of  latter,  with  2  lods  of  batter.  On  Sondaya,  fisstiTal  days,  and 
rooeaaions,  ^ere  is  an  addition  of  cheese  with  other  extras. 

lapadding  (riisbodding)  oontaina  rice,  milk,  eggs,  coarse  sugar,  raisins,  batter,  potato- 
«feel,  Ao.  The  "  8ago-sappe"  consists  of  sago,  cherries,  raisins,  coarse  sagar,  &o. 
m  inde  of  wheat  floor,  batter,  milk,  eggs,  and  refined  sugar ;  sauce  fbr  roast  meat,  of 
1  wheat  flour;  aod.horseradish  sauce,  of  horseradish,  wheatflour,  butter,,  coarse  sugar,  ftc. 
■pawMiiiiai  siy  aeab,  only  gifen  to  the  workara  and  loeh  other  pattonta  aa  the  super- 
preseribea  them  for. 
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express  my  belief  that,  though  the  printed  regalations  of  Gaua 
Asylum  coritalti'clatis^'^  tThe  abbve  effecf,  th^ey  u;e,|ipi,.^to 
full  extent,  'ad  ted  tipoh ;  for  I  presume^  in  regard  to  itbe  imp< 
tion  of  t'elsttaSnt-  6^  seclusion/  Dr/  Sand1)ei*g  possesses'  and  fs^ 
eises  a  htmant&'and  wis^  discretion.  I  quote  fix)pi  ^be  Re^Iati^ 
of  the  Asylum  the  cldtise^  tp  whiich  I  refer,  as  the  testimoi^j 
Norwegian  pi3ych<>lo^sts  on  the  siibject  of  compulsory  wt)jrl^'  f 
the  punishment  of  the  ihdolent  and  refractory  : — 

^  Enhver  Syg  maaberedvilligen  delta^  i  de  Arbei^der,  som  Asjrlet 
bans  egiet  Bedste  fordrer  af  ham,  vs&re  'sig  paa  Marken,  i.Hay^ 
Anbeggeneeller  hroi^  dot  maatte  ansees'heniBigtsmffiBsigt.*' 

"UvHligd  og  gjrwtridige  Syge  ville  paala^ige  ^estyreken  c 
tunge  Pli^  atanretide  Tvangstroie,  Indesp«r^  I  EneV»reli6,'*'l 

''Men  disso  Tyan^smidlers  Anrendelse  skal  indsre  saakbrtWxig 
lempdig  Bom  muligtb'**    . 

But,  though  compelled  to  wc^rk,  the  patients  are  not  coinp^ 
to  workfolk  nothing.  '  The  superintendent  possesses  the  powi 
at  his  discretion,  of  grving  rewatds  to  the  industrious,  eitner, 
the  form  of  smull  necessaries  or  gifts,  or  as  sums  of  mpifi 
when  the  patient  leaves  the' institutibh.  The  placing  to  fj 
credit  of  patients  of  the  valuie  Of  thei^  labour;  the  taying  up  of  flii 
earnings  during  their  residence/  as  it  were,  iii  a  saving^'-ban! 
and  the  handing  ovet  to  them,'  directly  or  indirectly,  on  ih< 
leaving,  of  the  ac^curaulated  sum,  Or  the  balance  thereof— for  it 
but  fair  that  the  patient  should  defray,  in  whole  or  in  part,  thee* 
of  his  mainteiiance  and  treatment— see^I  to  me  to  constitute j 
admirable  arrangement.  The  poor  artistlff  or  labqurer  is  ^hus'p 
vided  with  a  sum  sufiBcient  t6  start  him  afiresh  and  satisfacloi 
in  the  world,  or  to  keep  him  comfortably  until  he  succeed  ^in  < 
taining  suitable  employment.  This  principle  is  ac]know]edg|e^ 
the  Reserve  FuMs  of  some 'English  asylunis,  from 'which  j^ 
of  money  aire  iliade  to  dei3erVinig«(;ases.on  their  leaving  the.asyt 
to  resume  thie  struggle  of  life.  But  it  is  a  principle  which  abo 
be  uniformly  acted  uponi  if  it  is'gqod  In  one  asylum,  it  i^ 
would  be,  equally  serviceable  in  another'.  It  is,  indeed,' a '^ 
development  of  the  principle  of  life  insilrance,  atid  a  devQlppyn 
to  which  I  would  urgently  direct  the  attention  of  the  authon 
of  our  lunatie  asylums.'  Such  a  provision  would  lessen', 
pangs  of  oonfinoment  to  matiy  an  industrious  tradeqmiui,  ji 
would  experience  great  satisfaction  in  the  'assurance,  that  he.; 
supporting  himself,  or  largely  Cdntributinglo  his  own,8upiH)it 
burden  neither  upon  friends  liicrr' parish.  Bemioval  from  an  asyl 
is  frequently  a  curse  instead  of  a  blessing ;  it  is  a!  step  from  c< 
parative  ajBBuence,  ease,  and  comfort,  to  misery  and  beggary  ;';i 
every  superintendent  of  an  asylum  can  readily  recall  to  mem 
*  '<  Hidlertidigt  Raglement  for  QftoatMl  Sindayge-Myl,"  p.  5,  wot  VS. 
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ilhstrations  and  cases  corroborative  of  this  statement.  I  know  no 
moreworthy  objectof  the  charity  of  the  rich  than  such  reserve  funds 
attached  to  our  large  public  asylums.  It  may  appear  hard  and  un- 
jastto  compel  patients  to  work ;  but,  that  compulsory  work — where, 
of  course,  voluntary  work  cannot  be  substituted — ^in  the  case  of 
panper  patient^i  is  generally  a  direct  benefit  to  patient  and  asylum 
alike,  I  have  no  hesitation  in  asserting.  I  had  occasion  to  try  the 
experiment  lately.  Four  powerful  men  in  the  prime  of  life — all  cases 
either  of  acute  or  paroxysmal  mania,  and  all  both  destructive  and 
riolent — had  for  a  considerable  period  caused  much  trouble  and 
expense  by  breaking  windows,  tearing  up  clothes,  and  destroying 
the  walks  and  walls  of  the  airing  courts.  An  attendant  was  engaged 
specially  to  superintend  these  men,  who  had  a  court  allocated  to 
themselves  for  exercise.     Still  the  violence   and  destructiveness 
contmued  ;  no  kind  of  dresses  was  found  strong  enough  to  resist 
their  mischievous  propensities ;  one  man  tore  up,  with  apparent 
ease,  the  stoutest  canvas  and  moleskin,  as  well  as  locked  boots. 
I  now  resolved  to  direct  their  physical  force  into  some  useful 
channel,  and  I  accordingly  set  the  four  men,  undercharge  of  their 
attendant,  to  pump-work.     They  were  engaged  in  this  hard,  but 
regular,  mechanical  employment  from  9  a.m.  till  J  past  12 ;  and  again 
from  2  to  i  or  5  p.m.  daily.     The  result  was  almost  immediate 
and  satisfactory,  consisting  in  comparative  quietude,  good  beha- 
viour, improved  sleep  and  appetite.    The  experiment  continues  to 
work  well  after  an  interval  of  several  months.     In  such  cases, 
independently  of  the  good  done  to  the  patients,  I  doubt  not  that 
the  asylum  would  ultimately  be  no  loser,  inasmuch  as  against 
the  wages  and  keep  of  an  attendant  are  to  be  placed,  as  per  con- 
tras,  the   enormous  amount  and  considerable  value  of  clothes 
destroyed   and  windows   broken.      The   kind  of  work  engaged 
jii  by  the  patients  of  Gaustad  appeal's  to  be  chiefly  the  foUow- 
wg:— Cutting  firewood,  felling  trees,  gathering  or  teasing  hair, 
household    work,    field    and    agricultural    work,    shoemaking, 
^^ntry,  mason  work,   bookkeeping,   wool   work, — gathering* 
^ng,  and  spinning  of  wool,  stocking-knitting,  and  needlework. 
^''Iiile  the  men  are  chiefly  employed  in  out-door  labour,  field  and 
{[Wden  work,   cutting    timber    and    splitting    firewood,   or    in 
ni-door  handicrafts,  the  females  are  engaged  in  cooking,  house- 
'^Id  work,   wool  work,   needlework  —  in   making   or  mending 
stockings,   shirts,    jackets,   trowsers,    coats,    petticoats,   night- 
'besses, under-clothing,  handkerchiefs,  window-blinds,  &c.    More 
^omen  seem  engaged  in  wool  work  than  in   any  other  single 
denirtment  of  female  handicraft — upwards  of  ten  daily — while 
^  four  are  occupied  in  household  work,  and  three  in  sewing. 
The  quantity  of  work  done  bv  the  females  may  be  estimated  by 
t«^  following  list  ^.— 
KO.  X.— NEW  SERIES  T 
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127  Men's  shirts. 
60  Chemises. 
48  Pairs  trousers. 
20  Jackets. 
39  Petticoats. 


30  Ooi 

84  Nu 

18  nS 

109  m 

121  Hm 


15  Pairs  men's  boots. 
74  Pairs  women's  boots. 
66  Pairs  men's  shoes. 
12  Pairs  women's  shoes. 
207  Pairs  stockings. 

The  women  would  thus  appear  to  do  a  considerable 
tailoring.  Full  statistical  tables  are  given  in  Dr. 
Report,  the  accuracy  of  which  is  vouched  for  by  a  "  Cc 
mission/'  consisting  of  three  persons,  who  act  as  i 
accounts.  The  meJes  are  chiefly  employed  felling 
cutting  it  up  into  battens,  or  firewood :  a  large 
birch,  pine,  and  other  woods  has  thus  been  hewn  a 
during  the  year.  This  is  no  more  than  we  should 
timber-producing  country  like  Norway.  Agricultural 
work  stands  next  in  order  of  importance ;  the  spring  i 
seasons  appear  to  be  by  far  the  busiest  to  this  seel 
workers.  I  saw  many  patients  engaged  in  reclaii] 
lands  and  laying  out  airing  courts,  for  the  grounds  be 
the  asylum  are  as  yet  in  a  comparatively  wild  and  u 
state.  Shoemaking  is  an  important  handicraft:  in  t 
ment  the  patients  have  the  benefit  of  the  supervision 
maker  and  his  apprentices.  Carpentry  is  a  sister  tra 
importance ;  all  the  garden  and  agricultural  implement 
and  repaired  in  the  carpenter  s  shop,  and  all  the  ordi 
jobbing  done  by  the  wrights  or  joiners.  A  few  of  the 
engaged  in  special  occupations :  one  man,  during  m; 
painting  the  walls  of  some  of  the  parlours  and  con 
tastefully.  In  connexion  with  the  hours  of  labour,  '. 
mention  that  the  patients  go  to  bed  at  half-past  ni 
summer,  and  at  half-past  eight  in  winter — ^rather  lai 
cases,  than  in  most  British  asylums,  where  a  common 
complaint  is  the  hardship  of  being  compelled  to  go 
summer  by  daylight  {e.g.,  at  eight  p.m.). 

I  must  now  approach,  with  all  due  caution  and  resf 
ject  which  is  in  great  measure  tabooed  or  passed  ovej 
silence  in  most  of  our  British  Asylum  Reports — I  met 
ject  of  restraint  and  seclusion.  In  a  table  appenc 
Sandberg's  Report,  we  find  a  description  of  the  nat 
restraint  and  seclusion  employed  in  the  Christiania  Sts 
their  duration,  and  the  necessity  or  causes  for  their  em] 

*  "  Extract  af  Gaustad  Bindssyge-atyls  BebandliDgfprotokol  fbr  . 
1.  BjiDPtoms,  or  conditions,  on  account  of  which  i^estraint  was  r« 
■anr  {tyg^Umtiymptom  torn  har  foranlediget  Tvanat  AnvendeUe). 

3.  liumber  of  tinieB  on  which  restraint  was  had  recourse  to  {antal 
B^hwvevaret  wuUrktuUde  Tvang), 

S.  Formof  restraint  (7Vaii^wnudM«jB^Aa/(niAftQ. 

4.  Ayerage  duration  of  restraint  {gfen/nemtnUHid  hvini  Tv€mg  tr 
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It  is  at  least  manly  and  frank  to  publish  openly  sacli  a  state- 
ment; it  shows  unmistakeably  that  the  Norwegians  are  not 
ridims  to  the  hobby  that  all  restraint  —  it  matters  not  in 
vhit  cireumstances  —  is  cruel,  mischievous,  and  unnecessary. 
Ihere  are,  perhaps,  not  many  asylum  superintendents  in  this 
soontry  who,  in  the  face  of  this  well-known  amiable  and  philan- 
Ibopic,  but  withal  crotchety,  idea  regarding  the  utter  inadmis- 
■Wlity  of  the  procedure  or  mode  of  treatment  which  is  designated 
by  that  objectionable  and  ugly  term  restmint,  would  venture  to 
ptUish  such  tables,  or  to  defend    their  bold   and  independent 

rBtice.  A  reaction,  however,  appears  slowly  but  surely  to 
taking  place  among  those  best  conversant  with  the  subject 
—among  practical  men,  asylum  superintendents — who  begin 
to  see  the  absurdity  and  fallacy  of  the  supposed  distinction 
between  mechanical  and  personal  restraint,  and  who  find  that 
MNs  will  occur,  notwithstanding  the  authority  of  certain  very 
dUngaished  psychologists,  necessitating  some  form  of  mecha- 
meal  restraint,  and,  finding  this,  they  act  according  to  their  con- 
netioDS.  It  is  surely  monstn)Usly  absurd  to  call  the  application 
ota glove  or  belt  "mechanical  restraint,"  and  to  frown  at  seclu- 
■0&  as  something  horrible ;  while  restraint  by  two  or  three 
itandants,  who  cannot  possibly  be  expected  to  do  more  than 
bman  nature  can — keep  their  tempers,  under  every  amount  and 
Wad  of  irritation  or  provocation, — a  restraint  which  implies,  as 
wwy  superintendent  full  well  knows,  black  eyes,  broken  ribs, 
the  most  bitter  antipathies,  the  most  deadly  struggles,  the  most 
^ordinate  excitement, — ^is  denominated  "  moral  suasion,"  or  is 
celled  some  equally  pretty  name !  There  can  be  no  doubt,  I  think, 
tttt  restraint  by  persons  is  in  many  cases  infinitely  worse  than 
Mraint  by  things ;  and  I  must  confess  that  a  suspicion  attaches, 
^  my  own  mind,  to  any  system  or  any  asylum  professing  to 
fceve  no  recourse  whatever  to  "  restraint."  Undoubtedly,  in  all 
ttylnins  it  will  be  found  in  some  form,  so  long  as  insanity  and 
taaan  nature  remain  what  they  are ;  or  it  will  be  supplanted  by 
•nie  equivalent  mode  of  treatment.  I  have  tried  this  system  of 
•applying  numerous  attendants  to  destructive  and  violent  pa- 
TOts,  and  I  have  frequently  found  it  wanting.  A  superintendent 
•liet,  of  course,  take  attendants  as  they  are,  not  as  they  ouglit  to 
°^  But,  lest  I  should  be  misunderstood,  it  is  necessary  to 
•titehere  that  I  have  never  had  recourse  to  mechanical  re- 
I^Qt  in  the  sense  in  which  the  term  is  generally  understood, 
^^▼wtheless,  I  can  conceive  cases  to  occur  requiring  it ; 
^'^d  I  should  certainly  not  be  deterred,  if  they  did  occur 
^  my  practice,  by  any  dogmas  or  dominant  ideas  on  the  sub- 
ject of  non-restraint,  from  treating  such  cases  by  mechanical 
^personal  restraint,  or  otherwise^  as  I  should  see  fit.   The  replies 

t2 
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of  the  English  ati4  Irish  superintendetits,  to  the  D 
inissiotiers  of  th6ir  rcsiiectivte  cotlntries,  on  thife  subjei 
manly  and  independent;  'biit  they  show  a  temarkabW ' 
of  opinion  between  thb  gOVfehiihg  'body,  the  theorisi 
governed,  the  practSoal  men:  I  do  ndt  indulge' in  the 
with  a  view  to  defend  the  fisfe,  iti  the  ChHjjtiania  Statel 
restraint  or  seclnsioli— fiir  from  it;  for  I  am  not  in  a 
say  whethei'  the  restraint  iihpbsed  Was  necessary  at  'all 
whether  it  was  of  a  ftcipel*  kind  and  duration.  I  saw, 
visit,  only  one  pere'on  under  rfeStrrtiht,  aiid  that  ift^fil 
to  the  arms,  so  aS  to '  prevent  any  injury  to  a 
shoulder-joint,  which  had' beeA  feet  on"  the  previo'uii' 
general  impression  produced  on  tny  tioindby  "What  I  sa 
the  superintendent  wai  a  most=  huriiane,  judicious,  < 
physician,  who  might  safely  be  entrusted  with  the  pi 
moral,  as  well  ias  medibAl,  treatment  of  hiy  patients, 
toms,  or  conditions,  on  account  of  which  restraint  was 
in  Gaustad,  were  the  folloWing :— Vipleric6'  {volHsomh 
lity  (bi'utaliiet),  6h^tinticy{ap8atighed),  impertinence  ( 
destructive  tendency  (ddeUeggitielj/si),  dirty  habitsi  (li 
self-mutilation  (ftelVbeskadigeUk) ,  suicidal  attempts' 
forsog),  fugitive  tendency  {undvi^hingslyst),  onahisi 
and  restlessness  (tiro),*  The  forms  of  seclusion  lii 
employed  are — Seclusioh  (itidespierring),  the  restf 
strait- waistcoat  or  camisole  '  (tvangatrye),  the  rfesi 
(tvangsstol),  and  the  handcuffs  {hadndbdjler),  Tb 
varies  greatly ;  some  patients  were  secluded  or  rest 
and  night,  otriers  by  night  only;  some' for  sixteen  ] 
time,  others  for  fifty-live  cdnsecutive  nights.  The 
worn  from  one  tp  fifteen  days  and  nights  (f  give  roun 
only),  and  "  the  6hair"  Was  occupied  for  from  sixteen  ho 
days  and  nights.  It  certainly  would  appear  as  if  tb< 
the  past  had  fallen  on  the  Chnstiania  State  Asylum  in 
restraint  and  seclusioh  ;  but  i  have  already  said  enough, 
indicate  that  the  superintendent  aiid  the  directors  m 
judged  hastily  or  harshly  in  regard  tb  this  department  of 
ment  or  management.  Br.  Sdndberg  himself  declai 
expects  restraint  and  seclusion  to  be  gradually  lesser 
portion  as  the  staff  of  attendants  is  increased,  and  as 
amples  are  set  before  new-comers  by  patients  Ion; 
Such  a  declaration  tends  to  show  that  he  regards  rec 
seclusion  as  mitigable  evils,  and  that  he  intends  d 
them  to  a  minimum  amount  or  degree. 

I  come  now  to  speak  of  the  medical  treatment  of  th 

«  I  ffive  the  Norwagian  ww)d%  le«t  they  should  not  be  fully  or  oo 
tented  by  my  tramilation  or  intei|>retfttion  thereof. 
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is  the  causes  of .ins^tjr  are  psychical  and  physical^  so  does  Dr. 
Sandberg  divide  the  treatment  into  psYchieal  and  physical.  Ho 
ktt  evidently  great  confidence  in  the  virtues  of  change  of  scene, 
wnoYal  from  sources  of  irritation,. abundance  of  fresh  air,  out-of- 
ioor  exercise  and  occupation,  fine  view,  good  keep,  and  reguhir 
habits.  But  be  has  gi'eat  faith,  in  addition,  in  bathing,  as  well 
win  opium,  belladonna,  digitalis,  liyoscyamus,  and  other  drugs. 
Ojpum  appears  to  be  his  sheet-anchor  in  melancholia,  where  the 
diculatiou  is  languid,  with  a  dry  bluish  skin,  and  rigid  muscles. 
Hi  uses  it  further  in  what  many  will  be  inclined  to  regard  as  heroic 
ioaes:  he  begins  with  1  grain  morning. and  evening,  and  goes 

£to  8  grains  twice  a  day ;  not,  however,  in  any  case  exceeding 
latter  dose*  Sometimes  he  gives  a  grain  every  fourth,  eighth, 
or  tenth  day  only.  Males  are  opiatised  more  fully  than  females, 
taking  sometimes  4  to  8  grains  twice,  per  day,  or  on  an  average 
2,tp  7  grains  morning  and  evening ;  while  females  begin  at  1 
pain,  and  . gradually  go.  up  to  7,  the  average  beiug  5  grains. 
Wa  sudh  as  this  were  giyen  in  84  cases — 11  males  and  13 
fawieii.  No  da^ngejous  effects  ever  accrued,  though  headaches, 
nius^Oj  and  vorpiting  are  specified  as  among  the  accidcnttd  effects 
pC  opium  in  iudividuals  who  appeared  peculiarly  susceptible  to 
jte Action.  The  question  of  the  tolerance  by  the  system  of  opium 
M|ca»^  of  mental  disease,  or  in.  various  severe  physical  diseases, 
'•8  recently  agitated  in  connexion  with  the  death  of  jMi\  Augustus 
Stafford,.  M.P.;  and  on  other  occasions,  also,  most  curious  and 
Wrprising  evidence  has  been  collected  of  the  large  quantities  of 
opium,  in  son^e  of  its  forms,  tliat  can  be  borne  under  certtiin  cir- 
cumstances of  idiosyncrasy,  or  disease.  In  many  cases  of  mania, 
fe  example,  ordinary  do^es  of  opium  or  of  laudanum  produce  no 
*fect  Several  grains  of  opium  or  drachms  of  laudanum  may  be 
given  with  impunity;  and  persons  become  so  habituated  to  its 
^»  aud  so  unsusceptible  of  its  influence,  that  they  can  drink 
J^odftDum  by  the  ounce,  or  even  pint,  as  tliey  would  drink  beer 
w  vine  I  As  adjuncts  to  opium,  Ur.  Sandberg  uses,  in  some 
ewes,  the  cold  shower-batli  or  the  warm-bath ;  the  latter  where 
^  skin  is  cold  or  bluish.  I  cite  a  single  and  ordinary  case  of 
fflelauuhoha,  as  illustrative  of  the  opium  plan  of  treatment.  It 
W  been  treated  with  infusion  of  digitalis,  extract  of  stramonium, 
^4  subsequently  5  grains  of  opium  daily,  prior  to  admission, 
^n  9th  of  July,  the  patient  began  to  take  opium  iu  doses  of  1 
P^moraing  and  eveuing;  on  10th,  the  dose  was  increased  to  2 
P»ius  twice  a  day;  on  29th,  to  3  grains ;  on  August  7,  to  6  grains ; 
^  l2th,  an  emetic  powder;  on  I'ith,  coutinue  opium,  5  grains, 
horning  and  evening ;  on  1  Gth,  G  grains ;  on  28th,  reduce  to  5 
pains;  on  September  7th,  1  grains;  on  October  1st,  3  grains; 
^^  on  the   13th,  discontinue  the  opium.     Here  is  a  patient 
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taking  opium  for  three  months,  ahnost  daily,  sometimes 
of  12  grains  per  day — a  mode  of  treatment  of  doubtful  ui 
in  such  a  case.  Instead  of  opium  itself,  morphia  was  uaac 
rently  the  alkaloid  itself,  not  its  salts — in  some  17  casefl^ 
and  10  females.  This  is  exclusive  of  cases  in  which  it  w 
as  an  ordinary  and  mere  soporific.  The  average  dose 
mencement  was  ^  grain  morning  and  evening;  subsc 
three  times  a  day ;  and  it  was  gradually  increased  to  ^  gr 
times  a  day.  Prolonged  warm-baths,  with  a  stream  of  cc 
on  the  head,  appear  to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  mf 
opium  does  to  melancholia,  in  the  Gaustad  Asylum.  1 
is  precisely  that  now  carried  out  successfully,  and  on  t 
scale,  at  the  Boyal  Edinburgh  Asylum,  and  other  British : 
the  body  of  the  patient,  with  the  exception  of  the  hea 
immersed  in  warm  water  for  some  hours,  while  a  stream 
water  constantly  trickles  over  the  head  from  a  pipe  st 
over  it.  This  plan  was  had  recourse  to  in  27  patients,  ] 
and  10  females.  It  would  appear  irom  these  statistics'th 
severe  cases  of  melancholia  occurred  chiefly  among 
severe  cases  of  mania  were  found  chiefly  among  male 
duration  of  the  bath  system  varied  from  one  to  eight  h 
day,  and  consecutively;  and  as  an  adjuvant — a  calmative 
emetic  alone,  or  in  conjunction  with  extract,  belladofi 
sometimes  employed.  Seclusion  in  a  darkened  chambi 
also  commonly  resorted  to  in  acute  maniacal  cases, 
forms  of  hydropathic  treatment  seem  common  in  ins 
Norway,  both  within  and  without  the  Gaustad  Asylum, 
find  cases  of  stupidite  (the  acute  dementia  of  some  authors 
melancholia,  with  stupor,  of  others)  and  of  dementia  treated 
warm  or  tepid-bath,  and  with  the  "  Regndusch  "  and  " 
bergerdusch,"  *  in  the  open  air.  In  addition  to  the  medica 
appliances  I  have  named,  Bavarian  beer  as  a  tonic;  iufus. 
as  a  sedative  or  calmative  of  the  heart's  action,  when  it  is  1 
ous ;  decoct,  rhamni  frang.,  ol.  ricini,  potass,  bitait.,  flor.  i 
iofus.  valerian.,  and  various  other  drugs,  appear  to  hw 
minent  place  in  the  asylum  pharmacopoeia.  Sulphate  o 
was  used  in  i  males— cases  of  maniacal  paroxysm ;  digiti 
or  without  nitre,  in  3  males  and  I  female ;  quinine  and 
chin»  acidum,  in  2  males  and  1  female ;  camphor,  in  2  m 
3  females,  cases  of  erotomania,  in  doses  of  1  to  4  graii 
times  a  day.  As  tonics  and  emmenagogues,  pills  of  rhul 
ext.  conii,  pil.  tonico-nervin,  tinct.  mur.  fern,  infus.  rheor 
were  employed ;  and,  in  other  special  indications,  atropii 
rad.  artemisiae  vulg.  solut.,  saccharated  iodide  of  iron,  i 

*  The  Norwegian  ''tvangsdtuch"  seems  to  be  our  old  douche  pK 
more  for  parposes  of  poxushment  ju>d  terror  than  as  a  tonic  I 
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potassium,  electuar.  anthelmini,  emulsio  assafoet.,  liquor  anti- 
spasmodic, &c.  Derivation  by  purgation  was  effected  by  decoct, 
rbamm  frang.,  solut  salis  auglici,  ext.  rliei  coinp.,  &c.  Counter- 
initation  was  applied  in  the  form  of  antimonial  (tartar  emetic) 
oiDtment  {stibiatsalve)  and  of  vesicatives  to  bead  or  nape  of  neck. 
The  spontaneous  derivation  or  counter- initation  effected  by  boils 
•nd  carbancles  was  sometimes  most  salutary.  A  great  portion  of 
Dr.  Sandberg's  valuable  Report  consists  of  most  interesting 
details  of  individual  cases  of  the  various  forms  of  insanity,  accord- 
iogto  the  classification,  which  he  recognises,  with  their  symptom- 
atology, pathology,  and  treatment ;  but  for  these  I  must  refer  the 
reader  to  the  Report  itself.* 

Of  a  far  different  character,  in  regard,  at  least,  to  sito,  con- 
Btraction,  and  general  arrangements,  is  the  Christiimia  City 
Asylam  at  Mangelsgaarden,  buried  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  town 
tlioioughfares.  I  was  accompanied  in  my  visit  both  by  the  con- 
wltiag  and  resident  physicians,  Drs.  Winge  and  Kaiser ;  but  I 
take  the  information  I  have  to  give  regarding  it  chiefly  from  a 
most  interesting  pamphlet  by  the  former  gentleman, — a  reprint 
from  the  "  Norwegian  Journal  of  Medicine," — which  pamphlet 
consists,  in  great  measure,  of  a  series  of  cases,  with  commentaries 
M  to  the  psychical  phenomena  and  medical  treatment.t  Like  the 
Gaustad  Asylum,  this  institution  appears  to  date  from  the  law  of 
the  Storthing  regai'ding  lunacy  and  lunatic  asylums,  dated  17tli 
August,  1 848  :  a  law  and  a  date  which  seem  to  have  constituted 
an  era  in  the  history  of  insanity  and  asylums  in  Norway.  From 
tiis  law  will  undoubtedly  date  still  further  changes  in  the  number 
and  character  of  Norv^^egian  asylums.  So  soon  as  the  cautious 
and  shrewd  Norwegians  see  the  practical  working  of  the  present 
expensively  constructed  and  organized  State  Asylum,  and  thereby 

I  would  strongly  advise  nil  intending  medical  visitors  to  Norway  and  its 

l^hnni  to  "  rub  up"  their  German  or  French  if  they  are  not  acquainted  with 

^orwegian.     I  foimd  many  of  tho  best-educated  classes  in  Norwav — professors  in 

ye  University,  and  the  merchants  and  citizens  of  Christiania — ignorant  of  the 

l^gfish  language.     German  is  the  foreign  language  chiefly  spoken  by  the  educated 

'^orweffians ;  next  to  it  stands  French ;  while  English  is  only  bejginniug  to  be 

ffsneraUy  cultivated  as  a  language.     Dr.  Sandberg,  for  instance,  does  not  speak 

j^glish ;   but  he  spoke  to  rae  fluently  in  German.      Dr.  Winge,  Physidan-in* 

Miief,  and  Dr.   Kaiser,  Assistant  or  Kesident  Physician  of  the  Christiania  City 

Asylum,  however,  both  speak  English  comparatively  well,  especially  the  latter. 

To  thoroughly  enjoy  and  appreciate  a  tour  in  Norway,  and  to  derive  material  advan« 

^[e  therefrom,  it  is  extremely  advisable,  if  not  absolutely  necessary,  that  the 

^veller  should  know  something  of  either  the  Norwegian  or  Danish  lang^aages* 

%e  latter  is  comparatively  easy  of  acquisition,  and  there  is  no  difficulty  in  pro- 

^^uring  ffrapunars,  dictionaries,  and  other  linguistic  aids.     If  he  do  not  do  this,  his 

tour  will  either  be  a  series  of  misadventures  and  disagreeables,  or  he  must  place 

himself  in  the  hands  of  guides  or  couriers—^both  an  expensive  and  irksome  pro* 

«ediire. 

t  '*  Beretning  om  Christiania  Sindssygeasyls  Virksomhed  i  Aarene  1850 — 1806. 
Af  P.  Winge,  Overbsge.  (Copieaf  Nonk  Magaain  for  L«egevidenskaben.)  Chris- 
tiinia.   1857." 
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discover  its  tlemei|ts  .  ajs  we||  a^ .  recognise . .  its  merite,,  -otbm 
ou  a  ^iilfer  fiiid  icsi^  petcntioiis  siuk»  wij^  pii:ob(d)ly..l^. built ii 
dilfereht'gAWs  of  t|ie  crntiUrv*  ^oy  ll  the  nec^!?Mry  fW/ntV^enaa 
small 'district  a&ylums  is  kJeiilj  felt  in  HcQt|^nd,;WJwh  i$;.««il 
patativel^  ^leJI  XiYiiblied  wif:]!  Tf^:atea',,^lt'  ppt.J|(Vid,  .wq¥e)riiuo0»ij 
mastW'ielt  l^tjill^  ki  piiiDJiitiv^  ,(Qpu^iry.Kki 

Norway;'  wliere  land  ^  cpaye|ypi3,9j?,  jp  pfu-^iQulai;,  is,  .Qxtr^iiiisly  skri 
alid''iDiperlfect. '''''.'•  ''..    '   '  '  ..,    ,:;  .{..      ..;!   .=   i.,. 

Tlie  Chnstianiii  City  Asylum  iQspmble^  e3^ternaUy.some.<>if(W« 
older  Scotch  poor^iousef?.,  .It  is  s^ept^rated  from  ttua  pobjlio.^^ 
or  street  only  by  a  dmgy  court,  with  an  appearance  not.  «it-4ill 
prepossessing.  Nor  are  tho  intemal  ai;cl^it^cturfil  aijrawgein^ts 
spiBcial^  cotiimendable..  Ithe  most,Jiowey^  h,a8.,evid€utiy.l)6« 
mad^/py  tiie'mtefligent.  ^  of  the:ftpQOimnodfttioii  wd 

materials  at  t^eir  disposal ;,  tliq  geiM^val  principles  of  managdrnflpt 
or  treatipeht  Jbeiiig  preci3ely  those  to  be  &and  iu  opemtipD  at 
Ganstddi  ^^^.  whj^i  1  havC;  already  detailed.  The  building  ww 
originally,  a  ciistoin-lipuse  oi;  poor-house,  pif  ;Qr(i^,  4ey,Qted  to  s<Mn^ 
such  jfubiic  lise  :"it  was  partly  converted  into  an  asylum,  in  184|>, 
and  entirely  so  in  r8(>I .  It  accommodates  only  ;00.patients,.30rrf 
either  se?c.  Uis  intended  mainly  for  paupers;  but  private  jiatiepto- 
are  admissibly  if  there  is  room,  and  the  cases  ^v^  oonsidevod 
otherwise,  suitable.  A 11  the  larger  or  piiqpipal.  r<pqfnti  look  ,to  tka 
south  and  eiisi;  bu^  there  is  no. view,  so  liir  as  I  iremember,  fiKHB 
any  of  the  lower  ^iiijdpws — at  least,  except  brick: walls  f^nd  blodffl 
01  houses  t  *l*he  rpoipjSjt,  of  .^hateyer  i^ize,  IiAve  .a  V^^gh^  of  >db 
— ^thit  is/  l6' feei^  1^^^^  ^cfwegian  ell  being  qqnnl  to  about  2ff#t 
English,  lliere  IS  tiu  the  male  side  of  the. bowse  a  wingi^t 
department  for  tlie  (ji(ii(»t  and^oleanly,  i\|id  auother  for  the  vioiett 
and  (lirty.  .A  similai*  arrangement  exists  ou.th^  female  sid^;  M 
tlie  liuilxliug;  does  not  pretend  to  symmetry,  nor  tp  architeclwJ 
facilities '  !for  classiflcation.,  The  nuile  wiiag  for  th^  :(^uiet  9fi^ 
cleanly  contains  a  large  parlour  (forsamlingsvcerche) ;  a  Iwip 
dbrmitory  (^soycsal) ,  (liiei  up  with  11  or  1^  beds,  aiid  a  smJto 
Olio  witli  y  or  8.  beds ;  a  dining-room  {sjinsestuc)  ;  and  workshops 
for  carpentry,  J^unung,  basketuiakiug,  shoemakiug,.  and  otbi 
useful  liaiidic'rans.  The  ;male  wing  for  the  violent  and  dirij 
contaiiis  i^  bed-rop^is,  each  8  ells  deep,  or  Ki  f?et,  .5  ells  broad 
and  5:  high.  In  s()ine  of  tnem  the  windows  are  guarded  by  a  io« 
of  palisades,  at  a  ^isti^nce  of  1^  ells,  or  ?}  feet.  Those  rooi«< 
struck  J  md  as  being' dark,!  damp,  and  dingy;  and  the  sjuno  ob* 
jectionable  "ai^Tang^nient  exists  as  at  Gaustadia  regard  to  iiigbt' 
stools  in  a  corner  of  the  r^om.  They  are  furnished,  as  ara  ate 
the  bath-rooms,  with. floors  of  asphalte  about  i  inch  deep«  lb* 
male  side  of  the  house  also  ppsi^esses  uttendants'^xopms,  wald* 
robe-rooiiis  or store-rppm^s  for.clpthes,  and  bath-room9,.with  ant^ 
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chambers  for  dressing  and  undressing,  nnd  oibor  conveniences. 
Thfr  bftth-Ti)6ilis  are  very  nently  and  comfortably  furnished,  and 
fitted  tfp  vnth  phluge  nnd  sliower-baths ;  but  they  are  inoon- 
vemently  sttiall  and  ahrk.  The  water-cIoset«  like^yise  possess,  the 
latter  objection.  The"  corridora  are  narrow  nn^  darlf,  the  single 
loomssmall  and  cell-like;  the  airing  courts  contracted  and  gloomy, 
vith  little  vegetation;  and  altogether  there  is  a  poor-house  aspect 
and  feeling  about  the  place.  Those,  however,  are  ajl  faults 
iofiepmrabie  from  th6  reconi^tructioi;i  or  adaptation  of  au  old- 
faahioned  housej  and  for  which  the  medical  officers  are  nowise 
sponsible. 

The  fi^mnle  wing  for  the  fjaiet  and  cleanly  has  a  large  aasocia- 
tion-focwn  (forsanflinrfssal),  where  the  patients  busy  themselves 
in  needlework  and  other  suitable  occupations  during  the  tlay;  a 
large  dormitory  {saveBol)  with  14,  and  anoflier  with  10.  beds;  and 
a  roomy  kitchen,  which  serves  also  as  a  diniug-parlour.  The  use 
thns  made  of  the  kitchen  has  the  advantage  that  the  patients 
tbemselve«r  snperintend  the  cooking  bf  their  meals,  and  the  wash- 
ing nud  plnciug  of  their  dishes;  and  hence,  an  arrangement 
tlwthns  undoubtedly  been  neceissHatcd  by  want  of  room,  i;:«  really 
pwdiiotive  of  the  best  results,' in  so  far  as  homely  habits  are 
engcwlered  and  profitable  oc^cupations  taught.  The  kitchen, 
lioweT^r,  is  tank  a  iVw  ftet  below  th(3  ground,  and  the  entrance  is 
ly  sunk  steps.  This  is  a  bad  arrangement,  and  is  oiily  defensible 
^^  the  score  of  the  age  of  the  building  and  its  onginally  bad 
tonstructiou.  The  fctnale  department  for  the  violent  and  dirty 
contains  0  comrnddious  single  rooms, — I  detest  the  word  ''cells," 
wlthongh  the  Norwegfans  themselves  employ  tl^e  term  "  celle- 
r^cJwr,"-— lighted  from  the  roof  (by  skylights),  with  rooms  fur 
*tt«n(lants,  and  wanlrobc-rooms,  as  on  the  male  side.  Tlie  whole 
^*stablidhment  is  lighted  with  gas, ,  and  seems  sufficiently  well 
supplied  with  water.  From  the  small  size  of  the  whole  building, 
''wl  thtf  compactness  of  the  rooms,  the  inmates  have  much  of  a 
fsmiiy  eharhetcr  in  their  habits  and  oecupaliojis.  Indeed,  such 
^^  arrangement  is  a  comparatively  close  npproximatiou  to  the 
<-«lotiy  system  of  Gheel,— the  cottnge  mode  at  treatmciit  of  some 
'^Jfiglwh  and  Scotch  asylums.  It  is  doubtful,  without  actual 
experiment,  to  what  extent  this  system  of  treatment  can  be 
^■'^nied  out  in  this  cnuntry,  modified,  as  it  neccssiu-ily  would  be, 
^I^Wdiug  to  the  class  and  kind  of  patients,  the  rates  of  board, 
H^e  site  of  the  colony,  and  its  proximity  to' towns.  But  I  am 
ynuly^f  opitijQH  that  the  principle  on  which  such  system  is  based 
|8tl)e  proper  onr*,  though  I  must  o^Vn  to  seeing  many  obstacles 
*^tU  way  of  having  it  pra(;tical]y  canied  out  »it  present  in  this 
tODDtry.  One  gi*eiit  6bi>tJicle  is,  at  the  outstaii,  its  cxpcnsiveness ; 
'^^d  this  18  a  terrible  bugbear  and  barrier  to  progress  in  the  eyes 
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of  ratepayers ;  there  is  little  prospect,  therefore,  of  any  biu 
plan  being  voluntarily  carried  out  extensively  or  fairly  in  pore 
pauper  asylums.  Economy  is  in  favour  of  large  and  compi 
asylums,  which  are  said,  or  supposed,  to  be  the  cheapest  mMi 
of  providing,  according  to  Government  regulations,  for  the  insia 
Humanity  and  science  recommend  small  asylums,  as  certiia 
affording  the  best  chances  of  cure  and  comfort ;  and  on  tl 
Lunacy  Commissioners  is  forced  the  difficult  and  delicate  task* 
reconciling  parties  holding  such  opposite  views,  and  of  indicatii 
some  middle  course  satisfactory  to  both. 

The  staff  of  this  asylum  appears  lamentably  meagre.  On  tl 
male  side,  there  are  a  head-attendant  and  2  ordinary  attendaoi 
and  on  the  female  side,  a  matron  and  2  female  attendants.  H 
following  Table  shows  the  statistics  of  the  institution  in  regard  i 
the  admissions  and  discharges  during  the  six  years  precada 
1857:— 

Tail^  showing  the  Admissions  and  Discharges  in  the  Christiama  Gtg 
Asylum  {at  Mangelsgaarden\  between  1850  and  1856. 


Year.                    AdmJjiionj. 

Discharges. 

Cuml. 

Improved, 

proTvn^ 

:  M.  :  F. 

M. 

f. 

M.  ' 

F.      M, 

'^ 

Kemaioing  in  1849      22     ,    — 

Admitted  in  1850      33     ,      5 

1851       27     1    20 

1852 i     2U     1    27 

„              1853       29     i    21 

„              1854:     12         20 

1855  1     12     ;     18 

„              1856.     14         Iti 

'            1 

1% 
10 

to 

.     7 
3 
4 

2 

2 
1 

11 
S 

11 

5     — 

7      1 

5  !     4 
2       3 
2       3 
1       6 

3 

iii 

2       'A 

- 

Total  ....  1  160       127       53      46 

25     1» 

30 

IS     29 

IS 

Bemained  under  treatment  at  close  of  year  1856,  57  patients— 
32  men  and  25  women. 

Of  the  total  number  of  206  patients  under  treatment  betwee 
1850  and  1866,  there  were-^ 

Cured 99,  or  about  33^  per  cent. 

Improved  ....  44,        „       17         „ 

Unimproved   ...  49,        „       17         „ 

I>ead 47,        „       17 

The  dietary  regulations,  like  those  of  Gaustad,  are  sanction* 
by  the  "  Control  Commission,"  or  Lunacy  Board ;  but  they  difi* 
somewhat  from  those  of  that  asylum  in  detail.  I  have  pr^*^ 
them  in  a  tabular  form.  For  full  diet,  a  charge  of  17  skillings 
made  for  each  patient  per  day — that  is,  about  8]^.  Eoglisb. 
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KeLipses  occune^.  Q»ce  iu  J6  ctses,  |twice  in  U.  Tlieybi 
pejied  ui  *A  Qa^q^.  aftt^r  gn  interval  of  2  montba  subsequent 
discjiarge ; ,in  8. ixx^ej;  C  inoptlia;  in  1  after  7  months;  And  in2  •£ 
10  liiQntlis ;,  while,  (in  the  remainder,  the.  interval  was  from  ,1,  to 
years,  after  i^pparent  recovery  aflid,  discharge  from  the  asylui%  . 

Here,  a,^  ftt  Gaustad,  the  importancj^  of  occupation  is  foi 
recognised,  and  a  large  proportion  of  the  patients  is  engaged 
useful  labour.  The  kinds  of  work  chiefly  engaged  in  are  i 
fpjlow^  :-rIJasket-work  and  wipker-^york  (Jcurvbinderarbeiit 
cai-pentry  or  joinei;jf'rwork  (stt^d&craricick),  tailor-work  (skroi 
(lcrarhei(l<(i),:shoQ\nukiJXg  {^komagcrai'beide^,  glovemaking  (hani 
kclnagiefW'beule),  wool-teasing,  &c.(iiidplvJc7Wi(i)y  carding  and  spii 
uin^  vfool  {l^rdiiuj  og  ajpindingi),  knitting  and  ribbon-^nearin 
{strikiiiugi  ag  ha44ndvv(emng),  sewing  {som),  and  liousehold^worl 
&c.  (hm^tjenestc  og  tidvendigt  arbeidc).  Dr.  Winge  does  w 
hesitate  to  avow  the  use  of  restraint  and,  seclusion,  with  aw 
to  preyept  p^tient^  hurting  either  themselves  cu:  others,  or  destio; 
ing  the  property  of. the  a,syJuin.  Not  only  is  the  stji-ui (-jacket  iw 
as  a  mpons  of  treatuiout^  but  sei^lusion,  with  or  without  the  cd 
shower-bath,  is  .itjsorted  to  as  a  means  of  correction  or  puaid 
ment  I  (piote  the  poiagraph  in  Dr.  Wingc'p  pamphlet  relajiii 
tv  restniiut  i\uA  pHuisluiient,  as  oueof  son^c  importance,  sbowii 
tile  different  light  iu  which  both  arc.  regar4ed  in  Norway,  ascp 
pared  with  tliis  Cf^untry:—    , 

♦*'Hvad  Ttnng«midleme9  Beskaftenhed  og  Anvendelse  angaaer,  < 
iudBkrafnkes'Brugcn  af  dom  til  at  den  Syge,  saavidt  muligt,  hindrei  i 
at  tilfoic  wg  selv,  andre  Persoaor,  ellcr  Asykt^  Eiendom  nogen  Skij| 
Dtt  bestaao  i  Af^ondring  i  Enevflerelse  og  Auvendelse  af  IVangstoa 
Som  Corrcction8nn(ldL4  anvendcs  uudcrtiden  Enevajrelse,  undertiA 
ug  i  Ahnii^dohgh^  da  mod  udmserket  Virkuing,  et  koldt  Stvrtebai' 

To  the  feamb  pamphlet.  Dr.  Wiiigc  divides  mental  diseases  in 
the  foHowine:  classes : — 


■•o 


A.  Tliosje  indupcd  by,  or  depending  upon,  a  primary  derangement 

the  nervous  system  :— 

a,\  Dependuig  on  a  primary  lesion  of  brain,     (p.  12.) 
^.  Depending  on  a  primary  lesion  of  spinal  cord.     (p.  32.) 
c.  DOptnding  on  a  primary  lesion  of  eccentric  nerve-^ystei 

(47.39.) 

B.  TliosL^  iadueed  by,  or  depending  upon,  a  primary  derangement 

the  «lrctilatioh  or  blood,     (p.  43.) 

C.  Thoae  induced  by,  or  depending  upon,  a  primary  derangement 

the  »exual  system,     (p.  50.) 
1).  Those  induced  by,  or  dei)ending  upon,  a  primary  derangement 
the  digestive  apparatus,     (p.  (>3.) 

*  "Berctnin^  om  Christiaiiia   Sindasygcaayls  Yirksomhed  i  Ami&u  1**^ 
18561*'  p.  S. 
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seHion  at  the  end  of  Dr.  Winpre  s  paper  is  devoted  to  the 
tl  trentment  of  the  cases  in  the  Ohristiabia  City  Asylum. 
IS  evidently  greirt  faith  in  medicinal  treatment ;  and  he  uses 
powei'ful  remedies  with  no  sparing  hand.  From  opium  he 
rfequently  seen  the  most  rapid  and  i-emarkable  effects,  when 
in  large  doses.  He  considers  it  ais  indicated  it  cases  of 
cerebnil  irritation,  or  inordinate  nervous  excitement,  or 
•precordial  pains,  sleeplessness,  and  oilier  distressing  symp- 
exist.  It  is  somfetimes  used  in  the  form  of  powdcr,\\ith 
',  in  one  or  several  doses  per  day.  He  generally  begins 
1-3  grains  morning  and  evening,  increasing  the  dose  by  I 
every  fourth  or  fifth  day,  nnti!  it  reaches  (J -8  grains,  or 
14  grains,  when  it  is  gradually  diminished  evei-y  third  or 
li  day,  until  the  patient  is  again  taking  only  I  grain  at  a 
He  declares  the  fear  to  be  a  groundless  one,  that  con- 
Son,  poisoning,  &c.,  will  infallibly  follow  such  large  doses 
linm.  He  has  seen  vomiting  induced  by  medium  doses — 4 
gfiains ;  but  this  symptom  'has  disappeared  on  increasing  or 
lishing  the  dose,  according  to  circnnistances.  He  has  never 
any  subsequent  dangerous  depression  attributable  to  opium, 
given  cautiously,  and  in  small  doses,  if  at  all,  where  there 
orpidity  of  system,  a  tendency  to  stagnation  in  the  portal 
m,  disease  of  heart,  chest,  or  abdomen,  or  symptoms  of 
■al  paralysis.  It  is  sometimes  combined  with  iron,  quinine, 
ither  tonics.  Dr.  Winge  does  not  regard  cerebral  congestion 
ental  depression  as  oontra-indioatious ;  for  he  has  seen  the 
est  benefit  from  its  use  in  both  these  oases.  Instead  of 
r4oses  of  opium,'  where  stronger  narcotism  is  contra- 
sted— where  depression  exists  with  hypochondria  and  weak 
^•^ acetate  of  vwrpkia  is  sometimes  used,  either  in  the 
ng  in  doses  of  ^  to  1  grain,  or  2  or  3  times  a  day  in  smaller 
I.  In  cases  of  organic  disease  of  the  heart,  or  of  increased 
maltuous  action  thereof,  especially  where  a  sub -inflammatory 
adative  process  is  supposed  to  be  going  on  in  the  ineninges, 
iKa  is  given.  The  form  of  administration  is  acetum  digitalis, 
)ie8  of  10-30  drops,  3  or  4  times  a  day;  or  as  infusion  (gr. 
-5i-  to  Jviii.),  1  tablespoonful  every  2,  3,  or  4  lv>urs.  Infus. 
ftlis  with  borax  is  also  recommended  as  a  good  emmenagogue. 
a  has  b^n  used  in  some  cases  to  reduce  a  rapid  pulse,  to 
nish  increased  action  of  the  heart,  or  to  subdue  cardiac 
ition : — gr.  i.,  dissolved  in  5ii.  aq-  A.  naphee,  of  wliioh  3-M 
8  were  given  3  or  4  times  a  day.  Dr.  Winge's  experience  of 
remedy  is,  he  says,  too  limited  to  enable  him  to  give  aby 
ftve  opinion  as  to  its  merits.  Stramonwm  has  been  used 
'  BQccess  in  cases  of  hallucination  of  hearing,  either  in  the 
i  of  pill — ^2-10  gr.  of  extract,  stramonii  per  day,  in  one  dose 
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at  bedtime,  or  in  smaller  quantitieR  morning  and  evening, — or  i 
that  of  solution  in  vatef.  Under  it8  use.  Dr.  Wings  kas  seieii 
times  seen  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  impairmeot  of  mim 
HoBchisch,  or  extract,  cannabis  Indies,  is  fipequently  used  i 
melancholia  accompanied  by  stupor,  or  an  mdjnamie  state  < 
system.  It  is  given  in  small  dotes-^gr.  ^-U,  «noe  or  twioe 
day,  and  always  in  the  form  of  pill,  on  aooonnt  of  ita  taste.  Il 
effect  is  generally  most  exhilarating  and  enlivening.  Oxide  ( 
zinc  (flores  zinci)  is  occasionally  used  in  convulsive  affectitt 
with  or  without  small  doses  of  opium.  Valerianate  of  eine  hi 
been  employed  in  acute  cases,  where  nwvous  phenomena  «a 
prominent,  and  the  patient  was  noisy  and  excited.  After  its  «• 
opium  has  sometimes  been  found  more  effioaoions.  The  diffloa 
subject  of  bleeding  in  insanity  is  slightly  touched  upon.  It  hi 
been  resorted  to  in  a  few  exceptional  oases;  and  a  modani 
bleeding  is  stated  to  be  useful  m  incipient  meningitis,  wha 
there  is  absolute  pletliora,  or  an  engorgement  of -the  vessels  of  ti 
brain.  Gases  therefore  occur  in  which  it  is  -decidedly  indioata 
But  it  is  not  generally  recommended;  on  the*  oontnuy,  B 
Winge  denounces  it  as  usually  most  hurtful-— often  indaoi 
collapse,  or  an  incurable  form  of  insanity.  For  producing  derifi 
tion  of  blood  from  the  head,  and  to  promote  menstnuttioi 
Junod^e  boot  is  spoken  of  in  a  commendatory  way.  Br.  Wii( 
has  never  seen  secondary  cerebral  eongestion,  or  dangerous  s 
action — cerebral  or  local — result  from  its  use.  It  is  usiiail 
applied  to  one  limb  at  a  time ;  so  that  if  it  be  placed  on  the  ligl 
leg  or  arm  to-day,  it  is  applied  to  the  left  txMnorrow ;  or  it  «i 
be  applied  on  the  same  day,  for  a  short  time,  first  to  the  one  lia 
and  then  to  the  other.  Sometimes,  however,  it  was  borne  i 
well  by  the  patient,  that  it  could  be  applied  to  both  extremitM 
at  once.  Warm  and  tepid  baths  are  commended  as  not  only  i 
themselves  good,  tending  to  produce  sleep,  subdue  erethism,  a 
restore  and  increase  the  action  of  the  skin,  but  as  most  usefiili 
assisting  the  action  of  medicinal  remedies.  The  prolonged  wan 
bath,  with  cold  douche  to  the  fuad,  is  likewise  extensively  es 
ployed,  after  the  manner  of  Gaustad.  Many  of  the  foregoifl 
remedies,  medicinal  or  otherwise,  have  been  tried  experimeniill 
only,  and  for  comparatively  short  periods ;  but  their  bare  enum 
ration  suffices  to  indicate  the  enterprising  and  enlightened  dft 
which  guides  the  practice  of  the  psychologists  of  Norway. 

Let  us  now  briefly  glance  at  the  lunacy  laws  of  Norway,  tk 
Government  machinery  for  the  treatment  of  the  insane  and  th 
regulation  of  asylums ;  and  thereafter  let  us  consider  the  statistic 
of  insanity  in  Norway,  according  to  the  census  of  1845,  with' 
view  specially  to  ascertain  the  extent  to  which  proper  aooooBO 
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ditioQ— thatis,  public  asylum  accommodation — has  been  provided 
ferher  insftne  population.  The  law  of  the  Storthing — which  is  also 
the  imperial  law,  having  received  the  imperial  fiat  or  imprimatur-* 
nliting  to  lunacy,  is  a  modest  4^  pamphlet  of  some  five  pages, 
kairing  the  signature  of  Oscar,  King  of  Norway  and  Sweden, 
ind  dated  at  Malmd,  17th  August,   1848.*    It  consists  of  but 
ilTe  short,  concise  chapters,  divided  into  twenty-one  sections.  The 
praamble  narrates  that  "  Vi  Oscar  af  Guds  Baade  Kongo  til  Norge 
og8v6rige,de  Gothers  og  Venders,"  proclaim  by  these  presents  that 
19  have  had  laid  before  us  the  statute  or  decree  of  the  Storthing,t 
of  the  1  Ith  of  July  of  this  year  (1848);  and  the  Royal  proclama* 
tioB  winds  up  by  adopting  and  confirming,  like  as  we  do  hereby 
adopt  and  confirm,  this  statute  or  decree  henceforth  as  the  law  of 
tk  land.     The  first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  subject  of  the 
ligalations  anent  the  construction  and  management  of  asylums 
(m8inds9ygeasylerB  OpreiUUe  og  BtBtyreUe) .  There  are  eight  seC' 
ftms,  which  I  cannot,  of  course,  here  embody  at  full  length, — nor 
if  tins  necessary.     Section  1  provides  that  all  asylums  must  be 
nifaorized  by  Royal  sanction ;  and,  with  a  view  hereto,  it  requires 
tint  there  should  be  submitted  to  Government  full  plans  of  the 
bvildings  and  grounds  of  all  proposed  asylums,  with  estimates 
iliereanent     The  petitioners  must  exhibit  the  details  of  their 
Nheme  of  management,  including,  for  instance,  the  list  of  officers, 
nd  their  proportion  to  the  number  of  patients ;  the  pauper 
iietary,  the  industrial  resources,  the  means  of  social  recreation, 
of  elassification,  of  restraint,  the  provisions  for  cleanliness,  &c. 
[t  enacts  that  an  asylum  must  have  no  connexion  with  other  in* 
ilHotions  of  any  kind,  that  the  site  must  be  salubrious,  the  pro- 
riaon  for  occupation  and  exercise  abundant,  and  that  there  shall 
w  a  due  separation  of  the  sexes,  and  a  proper  classification  of  the 
Mtients,  according  to  the  phase  or  form  of  insanity  or  otherwise. 
^OQ  2  relates  to  the  licensing  or  authorization  of  private  asy- 
Qtts.  Section  3  refers  to  the  medical  officers  of  asylums,  who  must 
w  doly  qualified  by  law.    Section  4  admonishes  to  social  harmony 
B  asyloms,  and  advises  constant  employment ;  recommends  that 
ke  application  of  seclusion  and  mechanical  restraint  should  be 
■  seldom  as  possible — only  when  absolutely  necessary  ;  enacts 
kit  there  shall  be  no  corporal  punishment  {legemlig  Bevselae 
^ikke  finde  8Ud).     Section  5  enacts  that  in  every  asylum  be 
»pt  a  "  Personal  Protocol,"  or  register  of  patients,  which  will 

*  "Lov  om  Sindssyges  Behandling  og  ForpleinSng." 
,  t  Hie  '* Storthing,"  or  Norwegian  Parliament,  meets  every  three  years ;  it  con- 
|<^  of  the  "  Lasting,"  or  Upper  House,  and  the  «  OdtUthing,**  or  Common 
*^^fit    Measures  passed  by  it  require  the  Royal  sanction  before  they  can  become 
^f  unleig  they  pass  through  both  diyisions  of  the  house  in  three  suooetsive 
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contain  the  full  names  of  each  patient,  vith  bis  or  her  age, 
place,  and  occupation,  as  well  as  the  name  of  the  party  at 
instance  or  request  he  or  she  was  admitted ;  and  a  *'  Behan 
Protocol,"  or  register  of  treatment,  which  shall  contAin  the 
of  every  patient  placed  in  seclusion  or  under  mechanical  res 
with  the  grounds  for  such  treatment  and  its  duration,  anc 
also  exhibit  the  number  of  patients  daily  employed,  wii 
nature  of  such  occupation.  The  "Personal  Protocol" 
further  contain,  within  eight  days  after  the  admission  oi 
patient,  an  account  of  his  or  her  physical  and  mental  stati 
date  of  deaths,  with  the  causes  thereof;  the  date  of  disohar 
removals,  with  the  names  of  the  persons  at  whoso  instano 
removals  or  discharges  have  taken  place  ;  the  grounds  or 
thereof;  the  condition  of  the  patient  on  removal ;  and,  so 
possible,  his  or  her  future  residence.  The  protocols  or  roj 
—which  the  reader  will  at  once  recognise  to  be  almost  idi 
with  the  asylum  registers  in  this  country — are  ordered  to  1 
before,  or  exhibited  to,  the  Commissioners  of  Control  (Contr 
miisairerne),  or  Commissionera  in  Lunacy,  as  we  call  them 
country,  at  every  visit,  by  whom  they  will  be  examinee 
thereafter  subscribed  with  any  remarks  regarding  the  i 
which  they  deem  it  necessary  or  advisable  to  make.  Sec 
provides  that  the  superintendent  or  physician  to  every  t 
shall,  every  three  months,  send  extracts  from  the  protocols 
tioned  in  the  preceding  section,  with  a  copy  of  the  remarks 
Commissioners  therein,  as  well  as  an  Annual  Report  of  the  ( 
condition  of  the  establishment  under  his  charge,  to  the  B( 
Control  (Controlcommission).  Section  7  enacts  that  ( 
over  each  asylum  be  vested  in  a  body  of  Commissionen 
must  reside  in  the  neighbourhood,  so  as  to  be  at  all  times 
sible ;  this  board  to  consist  of  three  membei-s,  of  who] 
must  be  a  qualified  medical  man,  appointed  by  the  Kir 
special  code  of  instructions  is  drawn  up  by  Government  fo 
guidance.*  Every  asylum  may,  in  addition,  be  inspected 
person  specially  appointed  for  that  pui*pose  by  the  Ki 
such  times  and  in  such  manner  as  he,  the  King,  sees  fit 
tion  8  relates  to  the  period  when  the  act  or  law  come 
operation. 

Chapter  II.  relates  to  the  admission  of  patients  {om  Sim 
OptageUe  i  Aayler),  Section  0  empowers  the  superintenc 
physician  of  each  asylum  to  inquire  into  the   advisabil 

*  "  Initnix  for  ControlcomiuisgioDer  i  Overeenstemmelse  med  Lov  oi 
HygM  BehaudliDg  og  Forpleining  af  l?***  August,  1845.*^ 
*  **  Iiuitructioni  for  the  CommiBsionera  of  Control,  in  accordance  with  thi 
17th  August,  1848,  relating  to  the  Maintenance  and  Treatment  of  the  Inn 


necessitjr  of  admitUi^^^eacl;^  ap|)ljjea^tjf  ,eijJ^,^  of 

Usown  inental  stare,  or  for  tftie  saibty  and  ^^cf^^t^y.  of  tb^.  pubsbp, 
Bidlo'decjde'tb^rea^  f}<^iDg^,pi;Qyided  thui  ,io,,cjft8e  Qf.ituch 

ioT  "sJch  sbperinteodent  or;  phveicmn,  ^^ ,  p^  i^ j*  may.  app? i^l 
to;.' aid  miisi  abide  l^'y^^W  deliyciivtjH-^  <jf,  tl^g^Bpftrd^of  .Qpojtxvl. 
Bectioil'  )0'  defines  the  duty,Qf  the  [)Mic€,JU  rqgaid:  tp,  insBJfw 
jlereon^  committing  breapbes  of.tlie'puWfLP.  p^tice^ior  who  hQ,Ya,m> 
rtlatiyes  or  patties  responsible  for  tl^wcfjiiidjtfttt  ^ff,  majuit^|in<^. 
"Sjctidri  1  r 'provides'  tfiat  a  report  of  e^cb,^f^^fQDj.,extw^i(94 
Wm  the  ***  Personal 'Prptocor  befom  r^i*^ifr^  ;^^  alp^  yritt^iOm 
Hbeoiiiit  6f  tie  patient's  condidoji^  be  s^nt  bi  .fi^9.  B9ar4i  P^ 
Cttjtrdl  wiijhin  fortj-^igbt  liours  aftor^jiali^if^^f^i^pv  Thebq^rd 
rttB,  immidiately  in  cases  ^f  (foipgj^ii^i  ^^'  ,}^^^q^  .]UfIm8^al<?i!l:;- 
'toistances  6f  any  lmd>  iir,  iu  ordinary  j^^^s^  ^t  th^r^  nj^ptf.  y'x^t 
t(x 'the '  'asylum J  instiiute  such  ,}nauinE|$  iis^ ,  i^i)|l  e;iaUe ,  jtbpi^  to 
fcddd' ^hefK^r  the  patfei^t  is  a  M  sutjjeit  &r.,cQiufiiieq[i^^ij  (^ 

Ckpf^t  i  IIJ  T^^IdtU '  to  the  Sisctiaf ge  of  patieni^ . (om  SMs^gp^ 
fldtr^dehe  df  A siHer).  Section ,  1 2  sfLuqiloxis . (l;ip . di^chai;g!^, . by 
the  snperititeii dent  or  physician,  oF  recoj^ere'jI.oaseSf. ..  Sectipx;i,  ]L^ 
Tfe  discharge  6f|i a tietits  uncuretl  (improve^  pnly,  oi;  unii^pi^pv^) 
i&lo  Acertam  extent  at  the  option  oHheir  relfLtiYtip^  or  gif  ardjai^^TT^ 
^i%  pr^fid^d  tbby'liaveiiotbedn  placed  in  th  as^^^luija,  at  tl^^,ii;i- 
ftesee  6T  iM  legil  aiifhoritie^i  or  tbV  re^n^^jal^grop^^^j^  \^  nRU 


ttlhebpitiion  of  the  sujpeifiriieridebt  or  pliy^i^n,  fiimglij^  ^^itb 
teger  either  Hto  thb  patient  or"li>  the  'puWi.c^in  vIrL(,,k|)L[^^)tt^j 
^iawthfedeMsittn 'of 'the  Board  of '  CbntroV  i^  im\i\  iiqdbmijjpg, 


Swtion  14.  DiscHdrges  and  deatlis^of  airp|ititut-i  ifreitcf  j>q  fe- 
pWed,  aion^>vith'ah  account  of  tlie  conditioi^  o^^eijclii patient  ^i 
the  thne  of  such  Wscharjje  or  Sealb,  ^V  ine  supQriritend^t^^  or  p^y- 
•tian,  both  to  the'  B6atd  of  Controfaiafd  to  ihc  relatives  o/r  guj>r- 
dUns", — tb  the  former  within  forty-eight  h'Aiirs^  and  'to  tjiii  la|tter  ^s 
•oon  wposftibW  HtM  such  etent;  '^       "      "    ,  ^^  /   ' 

'Chapter  IV.  Tfelfttes  to  jiatients'liVirig'm'oV  Yjilh  tjheir.  owi^ 
fcnuli*&,'or  in'priVate  hbnses  of 'Aby lums  {diii^  t^'ulssuge  (i^rfo^'blive 
^derei Families eller  udscetteii  hripht'^^  Section  IS 

'wrieiB  it  compulsory  to  teport  withoiii  delay,  to  a'  qualihe,tt 
Otedical  man,  either  directly  or  through  the^  clergype'n  of,  '\\io 
J^Ssh  or' district; '^ry  ta^o  bf  Ihsfcnit^,  or  Mippoped  .las^^ 
••id'medicat  mttti  being  in  suchetetif  called  upon  |ortfewifcn.to 
examine  and  report  as  to  the  nature  of  the  ba^e,'the'expediency 
*q4  form  of. confinement,  &c.  Section  16,  reud,erp  it  .obligatory 
^  place  all  violent  patients  in  asylums- V  It  is  thftdttiy  of 
"ledicol  men  to  report  to  the  legal  anthoritifw  aH'ca«tes  of  doubtful 
NO.  X,— NEW  SERIES.  U 
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insaoity  iivbich  may  come  to  their  knowledge  in  privat 
Section  17  places  hannless  insane  paapers^  who,  ficom 
of  their  insanity,  do  not  require  special  treatment  or  coi 
on  the  footing  of  ordinary  paupers  in  regard  to  maintei 
Section  18  obliges  medical  men  to  report  at  the  end 
year  to  the  "  Medicinal-bestyrelse" — apparently  a  sort  o 
national  medical  board — the  names  and  condition  of  tb 
patients. 

Chapter  V.  consists  of  general  regulations  (almindelii 
tneUer).  Section  19  relates  to  the  source  of  payment 
for  paupers,  and  the  allocation  of  the  expense  of  thei 
nance  in  asylums.  The  sum  is  to  be  assessed  on  the  i 
trict  or  birthplace  in  certain  events.  Section  20  enac 
insane  patient  be  kept  along  with  criminals.  Sectioi 
blishes  fines  and  punishment  for  neglect  or  infiringemi 
of  the  foregoing  laws  or  regulations,  with  withdrawal 
in  the  case  of  private  asylums  or  houses,  &c. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  call  attention  to  the  strii 
dency  of  the  enactments  of  the  Norwegian  Law  of  I 
1848 ;  but  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  refer  specially,  as  i 
to  the  bulky,  confusing,  contradictory,  and  most  unsa 
lunacy  laws  of  England  and  Scotland,  to  its  extreme  i 
conciseness,  and  simplicity.  In  connexion  with  the  f 
law,  as  briefly  here  expounded,  I  have  yet  to  advert  to  t 
of  the  Board  of  Control,  as  given  in  their  special  code  o 
tions  from  Government  already  quoted.  The  Conmiisf 
Control  are  entrusted  with  the  supervision  of  the  treatm 
patients,  and  the  economy  of  the  establishment,  in  all 
They  lay  down  both  general  rules  applicable  to  all 
and  special  rules  for  individual  establishments.  They 
asylum  twice  a  month,  investigating  all  matters  fallii 
their  jurisdiction;  but  they  may  visit,  or  any  indi  vidua 
of  the  Board  of  Control  may  visit,  whenever  they  or  he 
fit  or  necessary  ;  they  may  examine  particularly  into  the  n 
amount  of  work  done  by  patients,  of  their  social  pleat 
creature  comforts,  into  the  kind,  fi-equency,  and  mirat 
straint,  the  nature  of  the  dietary,  the  condition  of  instm 
religion,  the  due  classification  of  patients,  &c.  They  re 
inquire  into  all  complaints  firom  patients  or  attendants, 
determine  the  kind  and  amount  of  punishment  for 
They  also  receive  and  inquire  into  complaints  or  s: 
in  reference  both  to  the  admission  and  discharge  of  pat 
cases  of  differences  of  opinion  between  the  superintei 
physicians  of  asylums,  and  the  relatives  or  guar<£ans  of 
or  in  cases  of  appeal  against  the  decision  or  procedure 
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ledical  officers.  They  make  entries  in  the  asylum  registers  of 
U  matters  &lling  under  their  observation  whioh  may  seem  to 
hn  calling  for,  or  worthy  of,  reoord.  They  must  account  for 
0  instances  of  absence  from  duty  on  their  own  part,  and  make  a 
mking  of  the  causes  thereof  in  the  asylum  registers.  Their 
lOierB  and  privilegM  appear  to  be  otherwise  very  similar  to 
horn  of  our  Gommissioiiers  in  Lunacy  in  this  country,  exoept 
bit  they  are  more  special  and  minute.  I  think  I  have  said 
aoQgh  to  prove  that  the  Norwegians  are  by  no  means  behind 
onelves  in  respect  of  a  liberal,  humane,  and  enlightened  treat- 
MDt  of  their  insane. 

I  must  now  draw  my  remarks  to  a  close,  by  a  few  considerations 
n  (he  statistics  of  insanity  in  Norway ;  and  here  I  have  to 
i^wledge  my  obligations  to  the  several  publications  of  Fro- 
bnor  Hoist,  of  the  University  of  Ghristiania,  on  this  subject,  as 
rdl  as  to  that  gentleman  individually,  for  much  valuable  in- 
bmation  regarding  the  insane  and  asylums  in  Norway,  com* 
mmicated  in  the  course  of  conversation.  He  has  published  the 
ihtistics  of  insanity  as  gathered  from  three  several  censuses 
if  Norway— viz.,  those  of  1825-6,  1836,  and  1845.* 

The  latest  statistics  to  which  I  have  had  access  are  those 
bimded  on  the  census  of  1845,  as  contained  in  a  paper  published 
tj  Professor  Hoist  in  the  "  Norwegian  Journal  of  Medicine," 
id  kindly  given  me  for  the  purpose  of  reference  by  the  Professor 
onuelft  In  order  to  ensure  accurate  information,  I  give  his 
tn  tables  and  remarks  unaltered,  except  so  far  as  translation  is 
Httoemed.  His  paper  includes  the  blind,  deaf  and  dumb,  and 
cptms;  but  with  these  we  have  here  nothing  to  do,  and  I  have 
teooidingly  omitted  all  notice  of  them. 

*  "Bk  inveitigatioiiB  will  be  found  in — 

L  "Gwiont  and  Jnliaf*  Magmrin  d.  aiislandischen  Literatdr  d.  gesammten 
Biftuide.     182S.    July— August,  •.  10—23.*' 
l**A]inaletdliygiteepubliqaeetdeMM^oine  legale."  Paris.  1880.  Tom.  ir. 

t*  "Allg.  Zeitschiift  t  Pirchiatrie  und  psYch.-gerichU.  Medicin.  4  Band,  1847. 
L4J^.4a7.»' 

^  hti  sUtistics,  deduced  from  the  first  two  censuses,  those  of  1825-6  and  1835, 
I*  adopts  the  classification  of  the  forms  of  insanity  employed  by  Pinel  and  Esquirol 
7^  A  division  into  the  great  types  of  mania,  mdancholia  (monomania),  demon- 
^«id  idiocy. 

t  "Sindssyge,  Blinde,  Ddvstumme  og  Snedalske  i  Noige  den  81  Dec.,  1845. 
l^  Vmt  Dr.  Frederik  Hoist,  Aftrykt  fra  Norsk  Magasin  for  LiBgevidenskabeD, 
'•^  1851.* 

'*8Utistics  of  the  Insane^  Blind,  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  Leprous  in  Norway, 

'^"     to  the  Census  of  81st  Deoember,  1845." 
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UL-^TitfiUowm^  Table  si^ws  ike  Number  of  the  I/uane  in  tie  aggregoie  Twom 
9f  Norway,  dmriug  the  Yean  1825-6, 1885,  amd  1845,  reepeeiufelf. 
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IV.— 1^  foiUming  TtkU  show  the  NmUter  of  the  Ifuane  in  the  apgreaaie 
Qmnirf  Dietriets  ofNwtoay,  during  the  Yean  1825-6, 1835,  and  1845, 
fttfedm^ijf* 
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^^ThefoUmoina  Tabie  is  made  np  of  the  two  previous  ones,  and  exhibits  the 
Number  of  the  Insane  in  the  aggregate  Towns  and  Country  Districts  of 
Norwof-^hai  is,  in  the  whole  Jungdom^during  the  Years  1825-6, 1835, 
and  1845,  respectively. 
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VL--7tfMtf  showing  the  proportion  of  the  Insane  to  the  Oenend  Population 
of  Norway,  during  the  Years  1825-6, 1835,  and  1845,  respeettvely. 
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YII. — There  is  a  remarkable  change  in  the  number  of  insane 
during  the  two  decennial  periods  from  J  825  to  1835,  and  from 
1835  to  1845,  as  the  subjoined  Table  shows: — 


1.  In  towns     .... 

2.  In  country  district*  . 

3.  Whole  kingdom  .    . 

1835^. 

1825^ 

Increased 
or 

absolutely. 

Proportion  per  cent. 

of  increase 

or  diminution. 

Increased 
absolutelj. 

Per  cent.  ivcntMdi 

Without 
relation 
to  the 

"2J^ 

In  pro* 
portion 
to  the 
Popula- 
tion. 

Without 
relation 
to  the 

-  17      i    -  6  § 
+  731       1     +22-6- 
+  7U       '     +W-9- 

-24-3J 
+  13  - 
+  7^ 

+  113 
+1654 
+1M7 

+925- 
+87^ 

The  number  has,  on  the  whole,  increased  during  both  decennial  periods;  bat  there  if  a 
diminution  in  the  proportion  of  cases  from  towns. 

VIII. — The  increase  has  been  greater  during  both  decennial 
periods  than  the  relative  increase  of  the  population : — 

In  1835-45.        In  1825-35. 

In  towns  the  increase  has  been      .    .    .    25 '5^    11'7S 

In  country  districts    .......      9*5-    13*9- 

In  whole  Kingdom 11*2-    13*6- 

Whereas  during  the  first  decennium  an  increase  occurred 
among  all  classes  of  the  insane,  during  the  second  it  has  been  in 
the  classes  of  dementia  and  idiocy ;  the  number  of  cases  of  mania 
and  melancholia  (rasende)  having  considerably  diminished, 
thus : — 


In  1835-45. 

.Furious  (Rasende)  {5J£^j;,li;   ;}   -    261«  { 

-f  135-4- 
-f     21-5-. 


2.  Fatuous  (i^anter)  [^^^'^ 


In  1825-35. 
+     418 
-f     69- 
-f     52- 
-f  150- 


IX. — It  will  be  noticed,  from  the  foregoing  Tables,  that  there 
is  a  much  smaller  proportion  of  insane  in  the  towns  than  in  the 
country,  being  in  the  former  1:498*1,  and  in  the  latter  1:294*2; 
hence  it  might  be  supposed  that  the  causes  of  insanity  are  more 
rife  in  the  latter.  In  Holen,  Sarpsborg,  Lillehammer,  HoIid^' 
strand,  Aasgaardstrand,  Soggendal,  Levanger,  Bodoe,  and  Vardoe, 
which  are  all  thinly-peopled  seaport  or  market  towns, — Sarpsborg 
and  Holmestrand,  however,  having  respectively  upwards  of  1300 
and  1 700  inhabitants, — and  which  have  an  aggregate  population 
of  5928,  there  are  no  insane  persons.  In  the  country  districts,  or 
amis,  the  number  was  greatest  in  Christians,  Listers  and  Mandabi 
Buskeruds,  Nedenees  and  Raabygdelaugets  amts — ^being  resp^" 
tively  1:1371,  1:192*7,  1:2188,  and  1:225*8;  least  in  Nord- 
lands  and  Finmarkens  amts — ^being  respectively  1:405*8  and 
1:493. 
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From  these  Tables  it  would  appear  that  the  insane  popola- 
m  of  Norway  is  about  5000.  In  1825-6,  it  was  1009;  in 
185,  8576;  and  in  1845,  4290.  At  this  rate  of  increase,  5000 
not  too  large  a  number  to  set  down  against  the  year  1857,  a 
nod  of  twelve  years  having  elapsed  since  the  date  of  the  latest 
QSQs  upon  which  my  calculations  are  based.  In  truth,  it  must 
&r  below  the  real  number,  but  it  is  sufficiently  accurate  for 
f  present  purpose.  We  have  already  seen,  on  the  other  hand, 
itGaustadhas  present  accommodation  for  between  160  and 

0  patients,  and  prospective  accommodation  for  250 — say  250  ; 
d  that  the  Mangelsgaarden  Asylum  cannot  admit  above  60. 
le  other  Norwegian  asylums  are — one  in  Opslo,  a  suburb,  or 
rt  of  Christiania,  with  room  for  30  or  40  patients,  in  round 
mbers ;  one  in  Bergen,  for  70  or  80 ;  one  in  Throndjhem,  for  60 
70;  one  in  Stavanger,  for  8  or  10 — all  on  the  west  coast — and 
ein  Christiansand,  for  30  or  40.*  Now,  if  we  take  the  maximum 
mbers  given  above  as  representing  the  actual  accommodation 
Dvided  at  present  in  Norway  for  her  insane  population,  we 
II  find  the  total  to  be  550,  which,  being  deducted  from  5000, 
3  supposed  total  number  of  insane  persons  in  Norway  at  the 
^sent  date,  leaves  the  enormous  balance  of  4450  apparently 
adequately  provided  for,  or  not  provided  for  at  all !  Much, 
9<rfore,  still  remains  to  be  achieved  in  Norway  in  regard  to 
^  provision  for  her  insane ;  but  with  her  liberality,  and 
dem  views  on  the  treatment  of  insanity,  and  the  construction 

1  management  of  asylums,  I  have  no  fear  as  to  the  ultimate 
alt 


jtT.  IV.— CHARLOTTE  BRONTE— A  PSYCHOLOGICAL 
STUDY. 

wm  hemcht  noch  ein  Zweifel  darttber,  dass  der  Geist  nicht  so,  wie  wir  ihn  im 
nbildeten  Mentdieii  der  Betrachtmig  unterwerfen  Kdnnen,  ak  etwas  Fertiges 
AugebildeteB  bei  der  Greburt  des  Mensdieii  mit  in  die  Encheinung  tritt; 
dm  vielmehr  nur  die  Moglichkeit  der  Entwickelang  bis  zor  hdchsten  VoU- 
kammenheit  dem  Menschen  innewohni ;  dass  der  gebildete  MenscbenffeiBt  aomit 
ria  Product  sei  der  Erziehunff,  wie  solche  bewirkt  wird  durcb  den  innewohn- 
nen    BilduDgstrieb,    durch    die    nmgebende  Nalur,     durch    die 


gefaOdete  Y  emnnfk,  d.  h.  duroh  die  abdcbtliche^  yon  scbon  gebildeten  Men- 
■ohen  ansgehende  Erziebung,  wie  endlicb  dnrch  die  SchickBale  und  den  Lenker 
vad  Leiter  denelben." 

E  die  does  not  create  the  metal,  hut  it  makes  the  current  coin, 
I  defines  the  value  that  must  be  attached  to  it  in  the  vorld, 
1  the  influence  that  it  will  exert  upon  it.    So  circumstances  do 

Uj  informant  was  Profemor  Hoist,  if  I  remember  arigbt :  tbe  numbers  are 
4r  Approximative,  and  not  actual  numbers. 
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not  make  chalracter,  bat  mould  it  and  modify  its  develop 
giving  it,  not  its  more  or  less  vigorous  vitality,  but  deieii 
in  great  measure  the  direction  in  which  this  force  shall  be 
fested.  The  ivy  will  find  its  way  to  the  light  through  th 
wall,  but  its  course  will  be  longer  or  shorter,  according 
tortuosities  which  it  has  to  encounter  in  its  passage. 

The  mode  in  which  the  concrete  mind  is  developed  and 
fested  to  the  world  is  influenced,  or  rather  determined,  b 
cedents,  which  may  be  summed  up  under  one  head, — i 
Hereditary  lufiuence:  and  surrounding  circumstances; 
include  the  physical  medium  into  whioh  it  is  forced — i 
nature  of  the  climate,  the  soil,  and  the  scenery ;  and  the 
medium,  including  the  period,  the  social,  political,  and 
lectual  condition  of  the  community  of  which  it  is  to  be  a  in 
the  class  of  developed  mind  with  which  it  comes  in  hidti 
casual  contact  passively;  and  the  active  influence  exei 
such  minds  upon  it  in  the  process  of  education  and  inst 
which  it  undergoes.  To  these  must  be  added,  as  not  tli 
operative,  that  combination  of  physical  and  moral  agenciei 
depends  upon  the  state  of  poverty  or  wealth  amid  wl 
flourishes  or  languishes.  AU  these  are  of  potent  enerf 
there  is  probably  no  event  occurring  between  the  moment 
oeption  and  that  of  the  final  dissolution  of  the  body,  w 
without  some  defined  dynamic  influence  upon  mental  d 
ment,  whether  such  event  be  of  a  purely  corporeal  or  a  s] 
nature.  What  is  the  primary  condition  of  mind,  we  hi 
means  of  ascertaining.  Is  mind  in  its  essence  strictly  th( 
and  dependent  for  the  varieties  of  its  manifestation  entirel 
organization  and  external  influences  ?  Are  there  origina 
rences  in  mental  faculties  and  capacities  previous  to  any  infi 
from  within  or  without?  Such  questions  we  cannot 
There  are  those  who  would  answer  the  first  question 
afiBrmative ;  who  consider  that  the  immaterial  essence  is  tb 
in  all  men ;  that  there  is  originally  an  inherent  capacity  in 
the  development  of  the  highest  grades  of  intellectual  emi 
that  this  capacity  is  the  birthright  and  possession  of  ever] 
child;  and  that  the  differences  observed  between  the 
separated  orders  of  intelligence  depend  upon  causes  partly 
ing  the  organization,  such  as  hereditary  influences,  food,  ( 
certain  diseases,  &c.,  and  partly  directly  operative  upon  tb 
lect,  as  through  varied  moral  and  intellectual  training. 

From  the  very  nature  of  ttie  question,  no  solution  is  p 
save  through  the  subtleties  of  metaphysical  speculation ; 
know  nothing  of  spiritual  essences  except  through  tbaii 
festations;  and  these  manifestations  are  solely  throoj 
medium  of  organization.     Practically,  then,  our  investii 
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most  necessarily  be  limited  to  the  observation  of  the  conditions 
and  capabilities  of  the  organism  in  relation  to  mental  develop- 
fflont 

By  far  the  most  powerful  and  remarkable  of  the  formative 
inflaences  in  the  production  of  character  and  individuality  is 
hereditary  tendency.  Not  more  striking  is  the  feature-likeness 
between  parent  and  child,  than  is  the  resemblance,  in  a  great 
many  instances,  between  their  respective  psychical  manifestations. 
We  see  genius  or  stupidity  propagated  generation  after  genera- 
tion, 88  we  see  the  colour  of  the  hair  or  the  form  of  any  particular 
fntare.  And  not  only  these  general  characteristics,  but  we 
observe  an  inheritance  of  particular  dispositions  and  tendencies, 
nd  even,  in  not  a  few  instances,  of  acquired  habits.  This  latter 
is  particularly  illustrated  in  some  animals,  when  the  results  of 
artificial  culture  have  become  in  some  degree  hereditary.  The 
descendants  of  dogs  trained  to  particular  purposes  are  much  more 
eaaly  educated  than  others  of  similar  breed,  that  have  not  had 
trained  parents.  It  is  most  important  to  observe,  also,  that  vice 
•od  tendency  to  particular  forms  of  crime  are  hereditary  also ; 
ttd  this  not  only  when  the  vice  has  been  (so  to  speak)  congenital, 
but  when  it  has  been  acquired  and  become  habitual.  Thus,  the 
wnfiimed  drunkard  is  likely  to  have  drunken  children;  and  every 
^  of  sensuality  is  liable  to  be  reproduced  in  the  succeeding 
S^DGration.  But  even  in  this  very  brief  and  imperfect  sketch  of 
tbe  influence  of  ancestry,  we  must  not  omit  to  mention  the 
development  of  remarkable  ability  which  is  sometimes  observed, 
^ot  as  a  direct  inheritance,  but  as  one  of  the  concomitants  of  the 
expiring  energies  of  a  degenerate  or  degenerating  race — a  phe- 
nomenon to  which  we  lately  alluded  as  the  "  phosphorescence  of 
iecay." 

.  The  physical  medium  is,  vrithout  doubt,  of  great  importance 
^  the  formation  of  character,  although  it  is  only  when  we 
observe  its  influence  in  what  may  be  called  extreme  cases  that 
^  can  fully  recognise  its  force.  In  the  districts  where  cretinism 
^lid  idiocy  are  endemic,  low  forms  of  mental  development  are 
teopagated  froin  generation  to  generation,  until  the  reproductive 
Imee  is  lost ;  yet  if  one  of  these  children — one  link  of  this  melan- 
tiioly  chain — ^be  taken  from  birth,  and  removed  to  a  healthy  dis- 
trict, the  entail  of  constitutional  vice  will  be  broken ;  and  not 
only  the  physical  condition  will  ascend  one  degree  or  more 
towards  its  normal  state,  but  the  faculties  of  the  mind  will  be 
improved  to  a  point  far  above  that  of  its  ancestry.  We  cannot 
doubt  that,  within  the  limits  of  healthy  formation,  the  same  in- 
ftnences  are  operative  in  the  production  of  modified  organisms, 
and  distinctly  sealed  minds,  though  in  a  degree  less  marked  and 
obvious ;  for  not  more  contrasted  are  the  characters  of  the  sleepy^ 
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imaginative  Asiatic^  and  the  hardy,  practical,  adventurous  inha- 
bitant of  our  northern  latitudes,  than  are  those  of  our  wild  moot- 
land  districts  as  compared  with  those  of  smoky  and  crowded 
cities. 

The  moral  medium  is,  perhaps,  of  still  greater  direct  impor- 
tance in  the  formation  of  mind  than  the  physical ;  and  its  effects 
are  so  obvious  as  to  require  but  little  illustration.  The  early 
tone  of  thought,  the  fundamental  ideas,  the  habitual  bent  of  the 
mind,  will  necessarily  be  derived  from  early  associations,  and 
will  have  the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  society  in  which  the  first 
years  are  passed.  And  these  will  never  be  lost ;  however  after 
circumstances  may  be  changed,  these,  the  first  and  most  potent 
impressions  will  remain,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  to  tinge 
the  whole  future  life  and  character.  For  instance,  the  super- 
stition which  may  mingle  with  the  earliest  teachings  of  a  child, 
may  be  neutralized  by  reason  in  after-days,  but  tiie  tendency 
will  never  be  lost. 

The  period  of  a  country's  history  and  development,  and  the 
political  aspects  of  the  times,  exert  a  most  powerful  determining 
influence  upon  individual  character.  This  branch  of  the  subjert 
is  much  too  extensive  to  treat  casually ;  we  shall,  therefore, 
merely  enumerate  it  amongst  the  most  potent  of  causes,  referring 
for  illustration  to  all  the  great  critical  times,  in  our  own  country 
especially,  where  the  crises  of  history  are  attended  by  the  appear- 
ance of  names  that  of  themselves  would  make  or  mark  epochs. 
The  Elizabethiui  age,  when  England  was  passing  (so  to  spealt) 
from  ancient  to  modem  civilization,  will  furnish  a  good  example 
of  our  meaning. 

The  influence  of  education,  as  ordinarily  conducted,  is  more 
exerted  upon  the  contents  of  the  mind  than  upon  its  formation; 
yet,  according  as  it  is  good  or  bad,  the  good  or  evil  quahties  of 
the  mind  will  be  drawn  out  and  put  in  exercise ;  and  it  will  in  some 
measure  determine  how  far  the  individual  shall  be  associated  with 
his  fellow-creatures  by  the  bonds  of  good-will  and  sympathy,  or 
become  reserved,  repellent,  isolated,  and  suspicious.  Even  thiSi 
however,  is  limited  in  its  operation ;  for,  to  an  acutely  perceptive 
mind,  the  defects  of  a  system  may  be  so  apparent  as  to  produce 
a  directly  opposite  result  to  that  which  might  be  expected  firoia 
the  data ;  and  the  character  may,  by  means  of  great  internal 
energy,  be  formed  rather  upon  what  is  wanting  in  the  course  of 
education,  than  what  is  present — ^may,  in  fact,  become  the  cofli' 
plement  or  supplement  of  the  system. 

But  little  that  is  certain  and  definite  can  be  predicated  of  the 
influence  which  poverty  exerts  upon  mental  development    1^ 

ems  to  depend  chiefly  upon  the  type  of  mind,  whether  it  acts 

a  ttimulanty  or  an  utter  bar  to  mental  exertion  and  improvement 


^^  eeems 
|||M»tt 
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howeyer,  two  aeoondary  results  which  must  necessarily 
must,  to  a  great  extent,  limit  and  control  the  pr<iC' 
Lsion  of  sympathy,  and  the  benevolent  emotions  gene- 
.  it  must  at  the  same  time  limit  the  experience  and 
of  the  varied  forms  and  conditions  of  life,  by  prevent- 
ixtended  intercourse  with  the  world  at  large,  either 
ravel  or  free  access  to  all  societies.  Hence  the  know- 
haracter  will  be  founded  upon  contracted  data ;  and, 
eep  and  acute  may  be  the  insight,  the  range  will  be 
'ely  small. 

le  the  circumstances  which  influence  and  mould  the 
of  all,  and  the  public  character  of  the  great  majority, 
especially  in  relation  to  authorship  that  we  are  at 
erested  in  tracing  the  precise  results.  Some  few  there 
mius  so  exalted  that  its  emanations  exhibit  few  or  no 
its  antecedents.  In  the  plays  of  our  immortal  dra- 
search  in  vain  for  any  trace  of  the  strolling  actor,  the 
r,  the  vagabond,  the  husband  of  Ann  Hathaway,  the 
^perty,  or  the  country  gentleman  and  magistrate.  In 
us  scenery  of  the  "  Paradise  Lost,"  we  have  no  indica- 
bard  ;  there  is  no  blindness,  no  fierce  contest  of  party 
ingratitude,  no  home  misery ;  there  is  none  of  the  fiery 
one  of  the  anarchy  of  the  age.  There  are  others  of 
nt  so  indifferent  as  almost  to  separate  the  intellect 
uter  life  ;  yet  when  we  hear  Goethe's  unmoved  "  Oh  !" 
told  that  the  Allies  had  entered  Paris,  and  see  Sir 
rown  quietly  writing  his  treatise  on  popular  fallacies 
t  of  the  crash  of  a  disorganizing  state,  we  feel  that  this 
il — that  it  is  not  humanity.  In  Dante,  in  Petrarch,  in 
in  Voltaire,  Bjrron,  Shelley, — in  a  crowd  of  others  whose 
I  amongst  the  greatest  and  noblest  of  writers,  whatever 
5  theme,  we  can  trace  the  man.  In  the  "  Purgatorio," 
istant  allusions  to  the  political  errors  of  the  day;  in  the 
/'  the  same ;  so  in  the  others  we  hear  the  waitings  of 
ed  spirit,  the  ravings  of  madness,  the  soft  accents  of 
oiling  wrath  of  political  or  social  disappointment,  the 
m  of  infidelity,  the  sneer  of  universal  scepticism,  the 
I  after  Utopian  forms  of  society ;  and  we  know  then 
an  has  spoken  as  well  as  the  poet, 
ral,  these  glimpses  of  personality  and  individuality  are 
t  thinly  scattered,  or  form  but  a  small  proportion  of  the 
cs  of  the  author.  It  is  rare  to  meet  with  the  whole  mind 
k ;  still  more  rare  to  be  able  to  trace  the  entire  deve- 
f  the  mind  to  natural  causes — i.e.,  to  antecedents  and 
ices  which  would  naturally  be  expected  to  produce  such 
Q  ordinary  course.     Such  is,  however,  the  case  in 
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Charlotte  Bronte,  the  formation  of  whose  mind  and  character  we 
propose  to  investigate  in  the  following  pages.  Her  moot  chano- 
teristic  work,  "  Jane  Eyre/'  contains  a  psychical  transcript  d 
herself,  though  the  canvas  is  stretched  on  a  framework  of  dif- 
ferent form  to  the  original ;  and  each  point  and  trait  of  this  chir 
racter  can  easily,  and  without  straining,  be  seen  to  be  due  to 
influences  identical  with,  or  analogous  to,  those  to  which  we  hife 
briefly  alluded  above. 

The  outlines  of  her  uneventful  life  are  well  known  thioogl 
Mrs.  Gaskell's  graphic  pen :  the  early,  almost  complete  o^ 
phanage — the  weary,  unsocial  childhood — ^the  still  more  weary 
youth — the  hopeless  years  of  fruitless  waiting  and  longing— tlie 
patient,  trustful  perseverance,  and  almost  dogged  energy— ib 
brief  period  of  fame,  with  its  few  delights,  and  its  many  cares  and 
bitternesses — ^the  wearing,  wasting  toil — ^the  few  short  months  of 
happiness — the  early  death — all  combine  to  form  a  pictare  of 
dead,  grey  tone,  with  some  points  of  unfathomable  blackness,  aod 
but  few  of  redeeming  colour — a  life  in  which,  surely,  the  hat 
event  would  be  looked  forward  to  as  the  brightest 

Without  at  present  sketching  the  biography  further,  we  propoae 
to  examine  the  nature  of  the  antecedents  and  events  which  iofla- 
enced  the  formation  of  Miss  Bronte's  character;  and  then  to 
review  what  that  character  was  in  itself,  as  represented  by  lbs. 
Gaskell,  and  as  set  forth  in  *'  Jane  Eyre ;"  and  as  we  have  pm 
the  first  importance  to  hereditary  influence,  we  shall  first  inqniie 
what  were  the  elements  probably  thence  derived. 

From  her  gentle,  pious,  Cornish  mother.  Miss  Bronte  inherited 
a  refined,  thoughtful,  tnie  womanly  nature,  and  probably  a  deli- 
cate, firagile  frame ; — from  her  strong-willed,  determined,  Celtic 
father,  other  qualities  which  dominated  over  these. 

Mr.  Bronte  was  (or  rather  is,  for  the  parent  stem  has  survived 
all  its  branches)  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  came  of  a  large  tmSifi 
remarkable  for  physical  strength  and  beauty.  He  gave  eady 
tokens  of  great  talent,  combined  with  extraordinary  force  of  wiH 
and  general  energy  of  character,  as  evinced  by  his  separating 
himself  from  the  hereditary  agricultural  pursuits,  and  oevotiog 
himself  to  an  intellectual  life.  He  opened  a  public  school  ^ 
sixteen  years  of  age ;  afterwards  became  a  private  tutor ;  and,  ai 
the  age  of  twenty-five,  entered  himself  at  Cambridge,  and  alti' 
mately  took  holy  orders. 

He  was  a  diligent  pastor,  but  otherwise  reserved  in  his  inter- 
course with  his  people.  He  took  an  active  and  decided  part  in 
the  machinery  riots,  in  the  early  part  of  this  centory,  in  tb^ 
manufacturing  districts  of  Yorkshire ;  resisting  popular  clamour 
when  unreasonable,  but  supporting  the  working  men  with  all  tb^ 
energy  of  his  nature  when  he  thought  them  wronged.    V^ 
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Gaskell  describes  him  as  of  *'  strong,  passionate  Irish  nature, 
generally  compressed  down  with  resolute  stoicism — but  it  was 
there,  notwithstanding  all  his  philosophic  calm  and  dignity  of 
inrmnour ;  though  he  did  not  speak  when  he  was  annoyed  or 
bpleased."  The  method  which  he  adopted  of  working  off  super- 
loons  excitement  giyes  a  little  insight  into  some  mental  relations, 
iliich  need  not  be  more  particularly  specified  when  speaking  of  a 
fifing  character.  When  annoyed  seriously,  he  would  fire  pistols 
of  in  rapid  succession  out  of  the  window,  and  so  gradually  calm 
lown.  He  had  other  eccentricities  of  a  still  more  suggestive 
Minre,  which  must  have  had  a  marked  effect  upon  the  character 
rfhis  family.  He  had  imbibed  the  spirit  of  Bousseau  and  Day 
(ft  education,  and  wished  to  make  his  children  hardy,  and  indif- 
ferent to  eating  and  dress.  He  allowed  them  no  animal  food 
iamg  childhood;  and  on  one  occasion,  when  they  had  been 
Hiking  over  the  moors,  and  their  dry  shoes  and  boots  had  been 
pot  before  the  fire  ready  for  them,  he  burned  them,  lest  they 
flkonld  become  effeminate  or  vain.  On  another  occasion  he 
kmed  the  hearth-rug,  for  reasons  not  given  by  the  biographer ; 
ad  cut  a  silk  dress  of  Mrs.  Bronte's  in  pieces,  because  he  did 
Boi  like  it.  He  associated  but  little  with  his  children,  partly 
fiom  choice,  partly  from  other  circumstances  not  necessary  to 
detail ;  so  that  after  their  mother's  death  they  were  almost 
napletely  orphans.  Mrs.  Gaskell  sums  up  his  character  as 
Mows: — 

^^'His  opinions  might  be  often  both  wild  and  erroneous,  his  prin- 
ciples of  action  eccentric  and  strange,  his  views  of  life  partial  and 
WDost  misanthropical ;  but  not  one  opinion  that  he  held  could  be  stirred 
<*  modified  by  any  worldly  motive.  He  acted  up  to  his  principles  of 
Vb>n ;  and  if  any  touch  of  misanthropy  mingled  with  his  view  of 
ftuJdnd  in  general,  his  conduct  to  the  individuals  who  came  in  per- 
eail  contact  with  him  did  not  agree  with  such  view.  It  is  true  that 
ke  bad  strong  and  vehement  prejudices,  and  was  obstinate  in  main- 
taining them,  and  that  he  was  not  dramatic  enough  in  his  perceptions 
^lee  how  miserable  others  might  be  in  a  life  that  was  all-sufficient  to 
'^;  but  I  do  not  pretend  to  be  able  to  harmonize  points  of  cha- 
'icter,  and  account  for  them,  and  bring  them  all  into  one  consistent 
Jd  intelligible  whole.  The  family  with  whom  I  have  now  to  do  shot 
^^  roots  down  deeper  than  I  can  penetrate.  I  cannot  measure 
^>^  much  less  is  it  for  me  to  judge  them.  I  have  named  these  in- 
'^''wses  of  eccentricity  in  the  father,  because  I  hold  them  to  be  neces- 
^  for  a  right  understanding  of  the  life  of  his  daughter." 

.Beferring  to  the  well-known  proverbial  close  alliances  of  great 
^\  we  cannot  doubt  whence  Charlotte  Bronte's  genius  was 
^ved.  It  is  not  difficult  also  to  see,  in  the  father's  fiery,  im- 
P^ous  character,  the  source  of  the  strong,  indomitable  will,  the 
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untiriDg  energy,  tbe  deep,  fervent  imagination,  and  the  reserve 
and  isolation  which  characterized  his  daughter  Charlotte. 

Of  Maria  Branwell,  afterwards  Mrs.  Bronte,  but  little  if 
known.  Mrs.  Gaskell  says  that,  ''  without  having  anything  (H 
her  daughter  s  rare  talents,  Mrs.  Bronte  must  have  been,  I  shooU 
think,  that  unusual  character,  a  well-balanced  and  consisteni 
woman."  Her  surviving  relatives  speak  of  her  as  "  meek  m 
retiring,  while  possessing  more  than  ordinary  talents,  which  ak 
inherited  from  her  father ;  and  her  piety  was  genuine  and  on 
obtrusive."  Those  of  her  letters  that  remain,  abound  with  tendti 
womanly  sentiment  and  grace.  Her  children  seem  to  have  in 
herited  some  portion  of  her  admirable  mental  qualities,  but  alio 
that  delicacy  of  constitution  which  removed  her  so  early  fioo 
their  head. 

This  singularly  assorted  yet  affectionate  pair  had  six  childnn 
the  very  remarkable  development  of  whose  characters  throiw  i 
strong  reflected  explanatory  light  upon  that  of  the  parenta 
They  are  described  as  grave  and  silent  beyond  their  years ;  a 
quiet,  that  it  would  almost  seem  there  were  no  children  in  ih 
house.  "  Maria  (only  seven  years  old !)  would  shut  herself  up  ii 
the  children's  study  with  a  newspaper,  and  be  able  to  tell  on 
everything  when  she  came  out,"  including  debates  in  parlianMOl 
&c.  &c.  The  four  eldest  sisters,  in  their  very  early  life,  produo* 
the  impression  upon  those  who  knew  them,  of  "wild,  8tn«( 
hearts  and  powerful  minds,  hidden  under  an  enforced  propriet! 
and  regularity  of  demeanour  and  expression." 

A  dreary  household  and  a  dreary  childhood  must  this  ixt 
been.  The  mother  was  a  constant  invalid,  and  could  take  n 
active  supervision  of  the  children ;  not  very  anxious  to  see  ttai 
either,  **  perhaps  because  the  sight  of  them,  knowing  how  sod 
they  were  to  be  left  motherless,  would  have  agitated  her  t» 
much."  Their  father  was  much  engaged,  and  "  besides,  he  i»» 
not  naturally  fond  of  children,  and  felt  their  frequent  appearano 
on  the  scene  as  a  drag  both  on  his  wife's  strength,  and  as  8 
interruption  to  the  comfort  of  the  household."  They  had  n( 
young  companions,  and  it  does  not  appear  that  they  had  an; 
"  children's  books;"  but  their  "  eager  minds  *  browsed  undistuita 
among  the  wholesome  pasturage  of  English  literature.' "  And* 
from  childhood  they  had  their  own  society,  their  father  s  booh 
and  the  glorious  wild  moors  which  in  after-days  they  loved  i 
much,  for  their  sole  companions.  Ah,  those  moors!  Whi 
grim  death  visited  the  two  eldest,  it  was  only  amid  their  iril 
scenery  that  they  could  hear  his  message  ;  when  far  away  b(M 
home,  it  was  the  wild  sweep  of  the  autumnal  wind  that  sungii 
the  ears  of  the  wandering  girls,  and  lulled  them  to  sleep  W 
dreams  of  their  cheerless  home,  gilded  into  a  fairy-palace  ^ 
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dreamland;  it  was  only  amid  those  moors  that  poor  Emily  Bronte 
could  live — only  on  them  that  she  could  die ;  it  was  only  there, 
where  their  first  unchilled  draughts  of  young  life  were  drunk  in, 
tfait  they  could  again  breathe  it  out,  and  yield  it  up  to  its  great 
Author. 

^  Maria  Bronte,  the  eldest  of  these  children,  seems  to  have 
inherited  a  remarkable  share  of  the  best  and  finest  qualities  of 
both  father  and  mother.  Long  before  she  died,  at  the  age  of 
Aren,  "  her  father  used  to  say  that  he  could  converse  with  her 
on  any  of  the  leading  topics  of  the  day,  with  as  much  freedom 
ind  pleasure  as  with  any  grown-up  person."  Mrs.  Gaskell 
states  that  Helen  Bums  in  "Jane  Ejrre"  was  a  most  faithful 
tanscript  of  Maria  s  character,  and  that  the  conversations  and 
incidents  were  such  as  actually  did  occur.  We  can  scarcely 
oiagine  such  sentiments  as  the  following  emanating  from  a  mere 
<Md;  but  we  quote  them  as  indicating,  if  not  her  actual  state  of 
inind,  yet  the  appreciation  which  Charlotte  held  of  her  sister's 
taching  and  mode  of  thought  at  that  time : — 

Hife  appears  to  me  too  short  to  be  spent  in  nursing  animosities  or 
'•giiteriiig  wrongs.  We  are  and  must  be,  one  and  all,  burdened  with 
tttg  in  this  world ;  but  the  time  will  come  when,  I  trust,  we  shall 
pvt  them  off  in  putting  off  our  corruptible  bodies ;  when  debasement 
>Bd  nn  will  fall  from  us  with  this  cumbrous  frame  of  flesh,  and  only 
the  gpark  of  the  spirit  remain, — the  impalpable  principle  of  life  and 
thoQght,  pure  as  when  it  left  the  Creator  to  inspire  the  creature : 
"whence  it  came  it  will  return, — perhaps  again  to  be  communicated  to 
■oine  being  higher  than  man — ^perhaps  to  pass  through  gradations  of 
^oiy,  from  the  pale  human  soul  to  brighter,  to  the  seraph !  Surely 
wtiil  never,  on  the  contrary,  be  suffered  to  degenerate  from  man  to 
fi*d?  No;  I  cannot  believe  that;  I  hold  another  creed,  which  no 
^  ever  taught  me,  and  which  I  seldom  mention,  but  in  which  I  de- 
•ipht,  and  to  which  I  cling,  for  it  extends  hope  to  all ;  it  makes  eter- 
J«y  a  rest — a  mighty  home,  not  a  terror  and  an  abyss.  Besides,  with 
^  creed,  I  can  so  clearly  distinguish  between  the  criminal  and  his 
^J8>e;  I  can  so  sincerely  forgive  the  first,  whilst  I  abhor  the  last; 
J>th  this  creed  revenge  never  worries  my  heart,  degradation  never 
^deeply  disgusts  me,  injustice  never  crushes  me  too  low:  I  live  in 
^,  looking  to  the  end.'' 

We  must  give  one  further  illustration  of  the  characters  of  these 
^fldren ;  for,  as  they  were  each  others'  sole  associates,  the  mind 
^€ach  is  of  importance  as  influencing  all  the  rest.  Mr.  Bronte, 
^l^ntly  in  one  of  his  more  social  and  domestic  moods,  wished 
|j  inquire  into  the  talents  and  ideas  of  the  children ;  and  that 
•J^  might,  as  he  thought,  speak  more  freely,  he  put  a  mask  on 
***«  face  of  the  one  questioned.  "  I  told  them,"  says  he,  **  to 
•^d  and  speak  boldly  from  under  cover  of  the  mask.  I  began 
^tt  the  youngest  (Anne,  afterwards  Acton   Bell,   about  four 
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years  old),  and  asked  what  a  child  like  her  most  wanted;  A 
answered,  '  Age  and  experience.'  I  asked  the  next  (Emily,  afla 
wards  Ellis  Bell)  what  I  had  best  do  with  her  brother  Branwd 
who  was  sometimes  a  naughty  boy;  she  answered,  'Beasonirift 
him ;  and  when  he  won't  listen  to  reason,  whip  him/  I  like 
Branwell  what  was  the  best  way  of  knowing  the  difieraie 
between  the  inteUects  of  man  and  woman;  he  answered,  'B 
considering  the  difference  between  them  as  to  their  bodiei.' 
then  asked  Charlotte  what  v^as  the  best  book  in  the  worid ;  lii 
answered,  'The  Bible.'  And  what  was  the  next  best;  d 
answered,  '  The  Book  of  Nature.'  I  then  asked  the  next  lAi 
was  the  best  mode  of  education  for  a  woman ;  she  aniwem 
'  That  which  would  make  her  rule  her  house  well.'  Lastly, 
asked  the  eldest  (Maria,  about  ten)  what  was  the  best  modec 
spending  time ;  she  answered,  '  By  laying  it  out  in  prepamtio 
for  a  happy  eternity.'  I  may  not  have  given  precisdy  tkd 
words,  but  I  have  nearly  done  so,  as  they  made  a  deep  n 
lasting  impression  on  my  memory.  The  substance,  howefi 
was  exactly  what  I  have  stated." 

Maria  and  Elizabeth  Bronte  died  young, — aged  eleven  aa 
ten, — and  were  buried  at  Haworth,  near  their  well-beloved  moon 
Branwell  lived  to  cast  the  shadow  of  a  dark  lurid  cloud  ot< 
almost  the  whole  of  his  sister's  life,  by  intemperance  and  all  ii 
concomitant  vices.  His  wild,  reckless,  determined  nature  wi 
shown  to  the  very  last — he  insisted  on  dying  standing  n\ 
Charlotte,  Emily,  and  Anne  were-  the  Currer,  Ellis,  and  Acto 
Bell  that  for  a  while  formed  the  mystery  of  part  of  the  Utcitt 
world.  Emily  was  of  a  strange,  wild,  fierce  temper,  permittiD 
no  sympathy,  asking  and  accepting  no  aid.  The  portrait  ( 
**  Shirley"  is  intended  by  Miss  Bronte  to  represent  what  Einil 
might  have  been  under  favouring  circumstances.  The  inoidei 
there  related  of  the  bite  of  the  dog,  and  the  cauterizing  tl 
wound  with  a  red-hot  iron,  actually  occurred  to  Emily.  In  h 
illness  her  sister  thus  writes  of  her :  "  Stronger  than  a  laii 
simpler  than  a  child,  her  nature  stood  alone.  The  awAil  pod 
was,  that,  while  full  of  ruth  for  others,  on  herself  she  had  u 
pity ;  the  spirit  was  inexorable  to  the  flesh ;  from  the  tremblin 
hand,  the  unnerved  limbs,  the  fading  eyes,  the  same  service  «i 
exacted  as  they  had  rendered  in  health.  To  stand  by  and  wxtaei 
this,  and  not  dare  to  remonstrate,  was  a  pain  no  words  ci 
render.'  Dying  of  consumption,  she  would  have  no  advice^ fi 
assistance,  no  sympathy.  She  refused  to  see  a  physician,  or  t 
take  the  remedies  prescribed  on  her  friends'  descriptions.  Out 
two  hours  before  her  death  did  she  consent  to  see  a  medioi 
attendant,  and  then  it  was  too  late. 

Such  a  parentage — such  family  associations — are  fully  sofficitf 
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to  scoonnt  for  the  characteristio  peouliarities  of  Charlotte  Bronte ; 
bot  there  sie  still  many  other  elements  to  notice,  which  combined 
to  form  this  remarkable  character.  The  impression  made  upon 
stnagers  by  the  aspect  of  the  country  and  the  house  in  which 
tho  Brontes  resided  is  vividly  shown  in  a  letter  from  which  the 
•  is  extracted  :— 


"The  country  got  wilder  and  wilder  as  we  approached  Haworth ; 
for  the  last  four  mues  we  were  ascending  a  huge  moor,  at  the  very  top 
ofwhich  lies  the  dreary,  black-looking  village  of  Haworth.  The  vil- 
lage street  itself  is  one  of  the  steepest  hills  I  have  ever  seen,  and  the 
stones  are  so  horribly  jolting  that  I  should  have  got  out  and  walked 
if  possible;  but  having  once  begun  the  ascent,  to  stop  was  out  of  the 

question The  clergyman  s  house  was  at  the  top  of  the  church- 

jaid,— so  through  that  we  went, — ^a  dreary,  dreary  place,  literally 
Pf^  with  rain-blaokened  tombstones,  and  all  on  the  slope ;  for  at 
Haworth  there  is  on  the  highest  height  a  higher  still,  and  Mr.  Bronte's 
hoQse  stands  considerably  above  the  church.  There  was  the  house 
before  us,  a  small  oblone  stone  house,  with  not  a  tree  to  screen  it  from 
the  cutting  wind ;  but  now  we  were  to  get  at  it  from  the  churchyard 
▼e  could  not  see !  There  was  an  old  man  in  the  churchyard,  brooding 
h1[e  a  ghoul  over  the  graves,  with  a  sort  of  grim  hilarity  on  his  face. 

*  •  • .  Presently  we  found  ourselves  in  the  little  bare  parlour Joy 

cu  fierer  have  entered  that  house  since  it  was  first  built ;  and  yet, 
P^rhi^,  when  that  old  man  married,  and  took  home  his  bride,  and 
children's  voices  and  feet  were  heard  about  the  house,  even  that  deso- 
''te  crowded  graveyard  and  biting  blast  could  not  quench  cheerful- 
^  lod  hope.  Now,  there  is  something  touching  in  the  sight  of  that 
^  ereatore  entombed  in  such  a  place,  and  moving  about,  herself  like 
^  spirit,  especially  when  you  think  that  the  slight  still  frame  encloses 
^ioBos  of  strong  fiery  life,  which  nothing  has  been  able  to  freeze  or 
extinguui^" 

A  true  wild,  dreary  moorland  home  was  this  Haworth,  cut 
^  from  anything  like  easy  communion  with  the  surrounding 
^rtrici  A  neighbour's  visit  was  truly  a  journey;  and  so  the 
tillage  was  almost  isolated  from  the  world,  and  the  Brontes  were 
•Jniost  isolated  from  the  village.  Here  Miss  Bronte,  with  com- 
P^ntively  short  intervals  of  absence,  passed  the  whole  of  her  life  ; 
^d  little  as  was  her  intercourse  with  the  people,  it  could  not  fail 
fe  have  some  influence  upon  her;  and  we  shall  now  examine 
^bat  this  was  likely  to  be. 

"  For  a  right  understanding,"  says  the  biographer,  "  of  the  life 
of  my  dear  friend  Charlotte  Bronte,  it  appears  to  me  more 
^lecessary  in  her  case  than  in  most  others  that  the  reader  should 
be  made  acquainted  with  the  peculiar  forms  of  population  and 
society  amidst  which  her  earliest  years  were  passed,  and  from 
which  both  her  sisters'  and  her  own  first  impressions  of  human 
life  must  have  been  received."    Mrs.  Gaskell  describes  the  York- 
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shiremen  as  endued  with  strong  sagacity  and  a  dogged  power  c 
will,  which  produce  an  air  of  self-sufficiency  and  independenc 
**  rather  apt  to  repel  a  stranger."  He  rarely  requires  assistance 
and  rarely  tenders  it ;  hence  he  over-estimates  his  own  powers. 

'^  The  practical  qualities  of  a  man  are  held  in  great  respect ;  but  thi 
want  of  faith  in  strangers,  and  untried  modes  of  action,  extends  itiel 
even  to  the  manner  in  which  the  virtues  are  regarded ;  and  if  the) 
produce  no  immediate  and  tangible  result,  they  are  rather  put  aside  t: 
unfit  for  this  busy,  striving  world,  especially  if  they  are  more  of  i 
passive  than  an  active  character.  The  affections  are  strong,  and  theii 
foundations  lie  deep ;  but  they  are  not — such  affections  seldom  are— 
wide-spreading,  nor  do  they  show  themselves  on  the  surface.  Indeed 
there  is  little  display  of  the  amenities  of  life  among  this  wild,  ron^ 
population.  Their  accost  is  curt ;  their  accent  and  tone  of  speeoi, 
blunt  and  harsh.  Something  of  this  may  probably  be  attributed  to 
the  freedom  of  mountain  air  and  of  isolated  hill-side  life ;  something  be 
derived  from  their  rough  Norse  ancestry.  They  have  a  quick  percep- 
tion of  character,  and  a  keen  sense  of  humour ;  their  feelings  are  not 
easily  roused,  but  their  duration  is  lasting.  Hence  there  is  muA 
close  friendship  and  faithful  service ;  and  for  a  correct  exemplificatioD 
of  the  form  in  which  the  latter  frequently  appears,  I  need  only  reftf 
the  reader  of  *  Wuthering  Heights'  to  the  character  of  Joseph.  Theie 
men  are  shrewd  and  faithful ;  persevering  in  following  out  a  good  pop- 
pose,  fell  in  tracking  an  evil  one.  They  are  a  powerful  race  both  in 
mind  and  body,  both  for  good  and  for  evil." 

Mrs.  Gaskell  gives  many  amusing  and  graphic  illustrations  o' 
the  rough  energies  and  determined  wills  of  these  Haworth  people, 
as  well  as  occasionally  of  their  brutalized  nature,  until  we  can 
see  the  origin  of  many  of  Miss  Bronte  s  apparently  most  gro- 
tesque scenes  and  characters.  We  can  see  whence  were  derived 
the  elements  for  the  construction  of  such  characters  as  the  eldci 
Crimsworth,  Hunsdon,  Yorke,  Helstone,  and  Rochester;  anc 
also,  from  her  limited  intercourse  with  such  men,  how  it  was  tha: 
her  dramatis  personce  became  rather  melodramatic  than  tni< 
natural  men.  For  her  imagination,  when  directed  towards  cha 
racter  and  unchecked  by  experience,  had  a  strong  leaning  to  tb* 
melodrame.  In  her  criticism  this  is  strongly  marked  by  her  coft 
sidering  Walter  Scott's  "  Vamey"  as  one  of  the  most  powerful  o 
his  creations. 

Many  of  the  fierce  riotous  scenes  described  in  "  Shirley"  ^r 
but  graphic  sketches  of  actual  occun*ences  during  Miss  BrontS' 
childhood  and  youth ;  and  we  can  testify  that  the  savage  brutalit; 
of  the  lower  working  classes  is  not  at  all  overdrawn.  We  mue 
add  further,  by  way  of  completing  the  view  of  the  moral  medial^ 
amid  which  she  was  brought  up,  that  ignorance  and  superstitiot 
not  to  be  exceeded  by  those  of  any  heathen  land,  not  only  dJ< 
prevail  in  some  of  these  remote  districts  of  Yorkshire  durioi 
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Miss  Bronte  s  youth,  but  do  so  still.  We  have  ourselves  met 
vith  children  of  advanced  age  who  had  never  heard  of  a  God, 
who  had  no  idea  what  prayer  meant,  and  were  as  thoroughly 
heathen  as  any  New  Zealander.  In  many  parts,  almost  every 
door  has  a  horse-shoe  nailed  to  it,  to  keep  out  witches ;  and  we 
have  not  unfrequently  heard  obstinate  diseases  attributed  to  the 
patient's  having  been  *'  ill-wished "  by  some  suspicious-looking 
old  woman,  who  had  undoubtedly  been  observed  entering  or 
leaving  the  house  in  some  irregular  manner,  through  keyhole  or 
chimney.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  and  much  more  that  might 
be  said  on  the  same  theme,  Yorkshire  is  not  all  as  represented  by 
the  Brontes :  all  the  manufacturers  are  not  Crims worths — all  the 
farms  are  not  Wuthering  Heights — all  the  gentlemen  are  not 
Rochesters — ^nor  all  the  plebs  Cherokees  or  Blackfoots.  On  the 
nature  of  the  characters  depicted  by  these  three  sisters  Bronte,  a 
recent  writer  in  the  "  National  Review"  thus  speaks : — 

"How  far  the  temperament,  common  under  varied  aspects  to  the 
three  sisters,  was  due  to  the  circumstances  of  their  life,  or  how  far  to 
peculiarities  of  nature  and  race,  it  is  impossible  to  determine.  They 
seem  curious  offspring  of  the  eccentric,  strong-willed  Irish  father,  and 
the  simple,  mild  Cornish  mother.  It  is  as  if  the  churchyard  air  they 
breathed,  and  the  strong  cold  breezes  from  the  moor,  had  entered  into 
their  very  nature  and  made  them  what  they  were.  Yet  they  were 
clearly  not  children  of  the  soil ;  the  glowing  embers  that  lay  but  half 
wnothered  at  the  bottom  of  the  character  of  at  least  two  of  them,  had 
in  it  more  of  the  Southern  and  Celtic  element  than  of  the  Northman's 
opener,  clearer  fire.  Half  England  now  has  formed  an  idea  of  York- 
shire on  what  these  sisters  have  written :  yet  we  doubt  if  they  ever 
^derstood  the  North-country  character.  They  studied  its  exceptional 
^l^pects,  and  familiarity  with  its  external  traits  enabled  them  to  give 
life-like  costume  to  their  pictures;  but  their  narrow  and  secluded 
natures  had  neither  the  range  nor  the  opportunity  to  grasp  the  broader 
characteristics  of  the  people  amongst  whom  they  lived,  and  the  North- 

cowitry  has  received  considerable  injustice  at  their  hands The 

cwse  shadow  of  the  Brontes'  churchyard  home,  the  bitter  winds,  and 
we  wild,  dark  aspect  of  their  moors,  have  left  the  mark  of  their  in- 
flnence  upon  the  writings  as  well  as  the  characters  of  the  sisters.  They 
''*nt  softness,  variety,  beauty ;  they  are  too  often  dark,  hopeless,  dis- 
comfortable :  on  the  other  hand,  they  are  vigorous  and  fresh,  and  bear 
"welcome  traces  of  Nature's  close  companionship  with  the  minds  from 
*nich  they  sprang.  A  personal  impress  is  strongly  marked  on  them, 
"It  U)  curious  that  though  the  writers  all  had  strong  imaginations,  not 
^  of  them  had  the  power  to  get  rid  for  a  moment  of  her  own  indivi- 
^^ty.  It  permeates  with  its  subtle  presence  every  page  they  write, 
fj^y  ^ere  not  engaging  persons,  and  they  felt  that  they  were  not — 
wt  it  acutely,  and  made  others  unduly  sensible  of  it.  Nor  did  they 
^  to  Bee  others  in  their  more  agreeable  and  engaging  aspects.  They 
'^  heen  brought  into  close  contact  with  the  darker  shades  of  character, 
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aod  tboj  studied  them  and  reproduced  them;  too  often  they  otecf 
light  to  give  a  greater  depth  to  shadow,  rather  than  shadow  to  set  off 
light." 

How  Charlotte  Bronte  individually  was  affected  by  the  varied  in- 
fluences to  which  we  have  alluded,  will  be  best  developed  by  a 
brief  survey  of  her  educational  career,  and  her  character  daimg 
that  time. 

At  a  very  early  age  she  was  sent  to  the  establishment  at 
Cowan  Bridge,  where  events  occurred  which  cast  a  deep  gloom 
over  her  future  life.  Without  entering  into  any  of  those  detaik 
which  have  recently  given  origin  to  so  much  controversy,  it  is 
sufficient  to  know  that  the  bad  food  and  unhealthy  situation  of 
the  place  seemed  to  undermine  the  probably  already  delicate  con- 
stitutions of  the  two  elder  sisters,  Maria  and  Elizabeth:  they 
did  not  die  there,  but  were  removed  home,  and  died  during  the 
same  year.  And  thus  Charlotte,  at  the  age  of  nine,  was  left  the 
eldest  of  a  motherless  and  almost  fatherless  family.  She  con- 
tinued at  the  school  a  little  longer,  but  was  soon  removed,  as  it 
appeared  likely  to  injure  her  health.  Whilst  at  school,  she  waa 
considered  a  "  bright,  clever  child  ;**  but  Mrs.  Gaskell  considers 
that  the  early  part  of  the  year  1825,  just  before  the  death  of  btf 
sisters,  was  the  last  time  in  her  life  that  the  epithet  "  bright" 
could  justly  be  applied  to  her.  The  active  oares  of  life 
seemed  to  begin  then ;  and  with  few  intervals  of  relief,  they  con- 
tinued thickening  around  her,  enveloping  her  like  a  gloomy,  impe- 
netrable pall,  till  the  time  when  she  was  left  alone  to  her  work, 
to  wait,  perhaps,  with  some  impatience  for  the  end.  Now  followed 
an  interval  of  five  years  at  home,  in  which  Charlotte's  taatee, 
tendencies,  and  character  must  have  undergone  great  develop- 
ment. The  children  led  a  solitary,  isolated  life,  in  which  there 
was  much  time  for  thought ;  they  were  thrown  very  much  upon 
their  own  resources ;  their  aunt.  Miss  Branwell,  taught  them 
what  she  could,  and  their  father  related  to  them  public  news 
which  to  him  was  interesting^  and  ^'firom  the  opinions  of  hia 
strong  and  independent  mind  they  oouM  gather  much  food  for 
thought ;"  but  all  this  could  not  exhaust  the  requixementa  ^ 
young,  ardent,  active  minds.  To  this,  in  all  probability,  nay  ^ 
attributed  the  bias  towards  authorship  which  possessed  their 
whole  subsequent  lives ;  for,  even  whilst  such  mere  chiMrcn, 
they  adopted,  almost  from  the  necessity  of  their  nature,  tt® 
habit  of  inventing  and  writing  tales,  dramas,  poems,  Ac.,  of 
which  the  principiu  subjects  were  the  political  and  military  cele* 
brities  of  the  day,  especially  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  Theai 
were  sometimes  combined  into  magazines,  of  which  there  waa  as 
editor,  who  received  communications,  criticisms,  and  letters  upoft 
the  ourrent  topics  of  the  time,  and  responded  with  due  editom 
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grivity.  Some  of  these  productions  are  very  remarkable  for 
children.  Another  element,  the  results  of  yrhich  may  be  traced 
in  all  Miss  Bronte's  maturer  writings,  was  furnished  by  Tabby, 
in  elderly  woman  from  the  village,  who  came  to  reside  with  them 
n  8  sort  of  half  servant,  half  gauvemante.  Tabby  was  a  relic  of 
)ldeQ  times — had  lived  in  Haworth  in  the  days  of  the  packhorses 
md bells.  "What  is  more,  she  had  known  the  'bottom,'  or 
niley,  in  those  primitive  days  when  the  fairies  frequented  the 
ttigin  of  the  'beck'  on  moonlight  nights,  and  had  known  folk 
Ao  had  seen  them.  '  It  wur  the  factories  as  had  driven  'em 
way.'  No  doubt  she  had  many  a  tale  to  tell  of  bygone  days  of  the 
mmtry-side :  old  ways  of  living,  and  former  inhabitants  ;  decayed 
{wtry  who  had  melted  away,  and  whose  places  knew  them  no 
nore;  family  tragedies,  and  dark  superstitious  dooms ;  and,  in 
>|fing  these  things  without  the  least  consciousness  that  there 
nigbt  be  anything  requiring  to  be  softened  down,  would  give  at 
Wl  length  the  bare  and  simple  details."  And  so,  at  this  plastic 
^  Charlotte's  vivid  imagination  would  become  tinged  uncon- 
wionaly  with  that  shade  of  superstition  which  every  now  and 
fccn  would  gleam  forth  amidst  her  strong,  practical  common 
ttwe ;  and  her  mind  would  become  stored  with  old  legends  and 
oddents,  in  which,  in  after-days,  she  would  make  her  ideal  cha- 
•cters  actors.  If  we  are  not  mistaken,  even  the  grotesque  inci- 
«nt  connected  with  Mr.  Rochester's  insane  wife  was  but  a  repro- 
ttction  of  a  currently  reported  tale  in  that  neighbourhood,  with 
tty  slight  modifications. 

What  a  strange,  irregular  sort  of  culture  these  minds  were  under- 
nog,  may  be  inferred,  partly,  from  a  list  of  painters  which 
luurlotte,  then  only  thirteen,  made  out,  as  those  whose  works 
le  wished  to  see — ^including  "Guido  Reni,  Julio  Romano, 
itian,  Raphael,  Michael  Angelo,  Correggio,  Annibal  Carracci, 
Mmardo  da  Vinci,  Fra  Bartolomeo,  Carlo  Cignani,  Vandyke, 
ibens,  and  Bartolomeo  Ramerghi;"  and  this  when  she  had 
obably  never  seen  a  painting  worthy  of  the  name. 
When  about  fift;een,  in  1831,  she  is  described  personally  as 
rery  small  in  figure,  with  soft,  thick  brown  hair,  and  peculiar 
9B,  of  which  I  find  it  very  difficult  to  give  a  description,  as  she 
peared  to  me  in  her  later  life."  (''Jane  Eyre"  describes  her 
n  as  green  eyes.)  "  The  usual  expression  was  of  quiet,  hstening 
elligence;  but  now  and  then,  on  some  just  occasion  for 
id  interest  or  wholesome  indignation,  a  light  would  shine  out 
if  some  spiritual  lamp  had  been  kindled  which  glowed  behind 

we  expressive  orbs As  for  the  rest  of  her  features,  they 

re  plain,  large,  and  ill-set Her  hands  and  feet  were 

)  smallest  I  ever  saw."  .  ..."  I  can  well  imagine  that  the 
ive,  serious  composure  which,  when  I  knew  her,  gave  her  face 
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the  dignity  of  an  old  Venetian  portrait,  v^as  no  acquisition  of 
later  years,  but  dated  from  that  early  age  when  she  found  hersdf 
in  the  position  of  an  elder  sister  to  motherless  children." 

In  January  of  this  year  she  again  went  to  school,  where  she  re- 
mained nearly  two  years.  She  appeared  at  first  as  a  timid,  reserved, 
awkward,  shortsighted  girl — very  deficient,  indeed,  in  the  ordinary 
branches  of  education,  but  confounding  her  companions,  fre- 
quently and  unconsciously,  by  her  strange  acquaintance  with  out- 
of-the-way  matters  that  they  knew  nothing  of.  During  this  time, 
however,  these  defects  of  education  were  corrected,  and  some  of 
the  more  amiable  qualities  of  her  mind  evolved.  When  she 
left  Roe  Head,  in  1 832,  she  had  "  won  the  affectionate  regard 
both  of  her  teacher  and  her  schoolfellows,  and  formed  there 
the  two  fast  friendships,  which  lasted  her  whole  life  long,"  with 
the  "Mary"  and  the  "E."  of  the  memoir.  Her  correspondence 
with  the  latter  forms  a  considerable  portion  of  the  work.  Mn. 
Gaskell  observes : — 

"  In  looking  over  the  earlier  portion  of  this  correspondence,  I  am 
struck  afresh  by  the  absence  of  hope,  which  formed  such  a  strong  cha- 
racteristic of  Charlotte.  ...  In  after-life,  I  was  painfully  impressed  with 
the  fact  that  she  never  dared  to  allow  herself  to  look  forward  with 
hope ;  that  she  had  no  confidence  in  the  future ;  and  I  thought,  when 
I  heard  of  the  sorrowful  years  she  had  passed  through,  that  it  had  been 
this  pressure  of  grief  wliich  had  crushed  all  buoyancy  of  expectation 
out  of  her.  But  it  appears  from  the  letters,  that  it  must  have  been, 
so  to  speak,  constitutional ;  or  perhaps  the  deep  pang  of  losing  her 
two  elder  sisters  combined  with  a  permanent  state  of  bodily  weaknctf 
in  producing  her  hopelessness.  If  her  trust  in  Grod  had  been  le« 
strong,  she  would  have  given  way  to  unbounded  anxiety  at  many  a 
period  of  her  life.  As  it  was,  we  shall  see,  she  made  a  great  and  suc- 
cessful effort  to  leave  her  *  times  in  His  hands.'  " 

After  remaining  some  time  at  home  instructing  her  sisters, 
Charlotte  returned  to  Roe  Head  as  a  teacher.  Here  her  life  was 
not  unhappy  until  her  health  began  to  fail.  At  this  time  a  sort 
of  crisis  occurred  in  her  constitution,  either  physical  or  mental— 
for  in  such  a  tangled  chain  it  is  not  possible  to  say  which  was  tlie 
first  link.  *'  She  told  me"  (says  *  Mary')  "  that  one  evening  she 
had  sat  in  the  dressing-room  until  it  was  quite  dark,  and  then, 
observing  it  all  at  once,  had  taken  sudden  fright."  A  similar 
terror  is  alluded  to  in  the  earlier  pages  of  "  Jane  Eyre." 

"From  that  time  her  imaginations  became  gloomy  or  frightful;  «he 
could  not  help  it,  nor  help  thinking.  She  could  not  forget  the  gloom- 
could  not  sleep  at  night,  nor  attend  in  the  day.  She  told  me  that  one 
night,  sitting  alone,  about  this  time,  she  heard  a  voice  repeat  the«e 
lines : — 

*  Come,  thou  high  and  holy  feeling. 

Shine  o'er  mountain,  flit  o*er  wave, 
Gleam  like  Ught  o'er  dome  and  sheeling' — 
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iiglit  or  ten  more  lines  which  I  forget.  She  insisted  that  she  had 
Qide  them — that  she  had  heard  a  voice  repeat  them.  .  .  .  Whether 
lies  were  recollected  or  invented,  the  tale  proves  such  habits  of 
taiy,  monotonous  solitude  of  thought,  as  would  have  shaken  a 
IT  mind." 

•  the  psychologist  all  these  symptoms  are  familiar,  and  sug- 
76  of  a  state  of  mind,  the  relations  of  which  are  not  difficult 
edicate.  It  is  not  at  all  improbable  that  Miss  Bronte  was 
<5t  occasionally  to  hallucinations  of  both  eye  and  ear.  Com- 
ing, at  a  later  period  of  her  life,  upon  her  habits  of  sitting 
T  hours  after  the  family  had  retired,  and  when  she  was  left 
ihy  the  death  of  her  sisters,  Mrs.  Gaskell  says : — 

To  one  on  earth  can  even  imagine  what  those  hours  were  to  her. 
legrim  superstitions  of  the  North  had  been  implanted  in  her 
g  her  childhood  by  the  servants,  who  believed  in  them.  They 
red  to  her  now, — with  no  shrinking  from  the  spirits  of  the  dead, 
rith  such  an  intense  longing  once  more  to  stand  face  to  face  with 
)i]ls  of  her  sisters,  as  no  one  but  she  could  have  felt.  It  seemed 
iihe  very  strength  of  her  yearning  should  have  compelled  them  to 
tr.  On  windy  nights,  cries,  sobs,  and  wailings  seemed  to  go  round 
case,  as  of  the  dearly-beloved  striving  to  force  their  way  to  her. 
I  one  conversing  with  her  once  objected,  in  my  presence,  to  that 
)f  *  Jane  Eyre'  in  which  she  hears  Rochester's  voice  crying  out 
r  in  a  great  crisis  of  her  life,  he  being  many,  many  miles  distant 
e  time.  I  do  not  know  what  incident  was  in  Miss  Bronte's  recol- 
»n  when  she  replied,  in  a  low  voice,  drawing  in  her  breath, '  But 
I  true  thing;  it  reidly  happened.'  " 

Her  this  period,  from  time  to  time  we  hear  of  failing  health, 
the  most  fearful  depression  of  spirits.  "  Mere  bodily  pain, 
Jver  acute,  she  could  always  put  aside ;  but  too  often  ill- 
th  assailed  her  in  a  part  far  more  to  be  dreaded.  Her  de- 
iion  of  spirits,  when  she  was  not  well,  was  pitiful  in  its 
Jmity.  She  was  aware  that  it  was  constitutional,  and  could 
>n  about  it ;  but  no  reasoning  prevented  her  suffering  mental 
ly,  while  the  bodily  cause  remained  in  force." 
I J 850  she  herself  says : — 

'  don't  know  what  heaviness  of  spirit  has  beset  me  of  late,  made 
beolties  dull,  made  rest  weariness,  and  occupation  burdensome, 
and  then  the  silence  of  the  house,  the  solitude  of  the  room,  has 
ed  on  me  with  a  weight  I  found  it  difficult  to  bear,  and  recollec- 
has  not  failed  to  be  as  alert,  poignant,  and  obtrusive  as  other 
igB  were  languid." 

)me  time  afterwards,  there  is  a  long  annual  period  of  this  sort 
fliction.     To  a  friend  she  writes  : — 

^metimes  the  strain  falls  on  the  mental,  sometimes  on  the  physi- 
«fft  of  me ;  I  am  ill  with  neuralgic  headache,  or  I  am  ground  down 
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to  the  dust  with  deep  dejection  of  spirits.  That  weary  time  lias,  I 
think  and  trust,  got  over  for  this  year.  It  was  the  annivenaiyof  my 
poor  brother's  death,  and  of  my  sisters*  failing  health :  I  need  say  no 
more." 

Yet  amid  all  this  she  was  working  on,  sometimes  attempting 
the  life  of  a  private  governess,  sometimes  in  a  school,  with  tbe 
physical  and  mental  results  that  might  be  anticipated.  But  at 
onmstances  seemed  to  make  it  imperatiye  that  the  girls  shoold  do 
something  to  relieve  their  father  from  their  support,  particoiiily 
as  at  this  time  he  was  threatened  with  blindness.  A  scheme  is 
devised  for  opening  a  school,  as  a  preparation  for  which,  Chtf- 
lotte  and  Emily  entered  for  a  while  a  pensiannat  at  Brussdk 
Of  their  life  at  this  time,  a  sufficiently  accurate  idea  maybe 
gathered  from  "  Villette"  and  "  The  Professor."  The  scenes  ad 
mode  of  tuition  described  in  these  works  seem  to  be  almost  Ui- 
torical — all  save  the  actual  personal  incidents.  It  was  here  M, 
under  the  philosophic  tuition  and  guidance  of  M.  Heger,  Wb 
Bronte  s  powerftil  thinking  faculties  were,  for  the  first  time,  tgt 
tematically  drawn  out  and  cultivated.  It  is  not  impossible  tfait 
here  also,  for  the  first  time,  she  learnt  the  potency  of  other  nd 
yet  untried  emotional  elements  of  her  nature ;  but  of  this  le 
know  nothing,  save  by  perhaps  falsely  interpreted  inferences— » 
that  nothing  can  be  founded  on  the  supposition.  On  her  Sail 
return  home  from  Brussels,  in  January,  1844,  it  appears  thai  the 
project  of  a  school  was  given  up  temporarily,  on  account  of  Uf* 
Bronte's  increasing  blindness,  and  his  daughter's  conviction  tW 
she  must  not  leave  him.  Shortly  after  this,  she  writes  to  a 
friend  : — "  I  do  not  know  whether  you  feel  as  I  do,  but  there  •» 
times  now  when  it  appears  to  me  as  if  all  my  ideas  and  feeliiiglp 
except  a  few  friendships  and  affections,  are  changed  from  wW 
they  used  to  be ;  something  in  me  which  used  to  be  enthusiasiif 
is  tamed  down  and  broken.  I  have  fewer  illusions :  what  I  wiA 
for  now  is  active  exertion — a  stake  in  life.  Haworth  seems  eoA 
a  lonely,  quiet  spot,  buried  away  from  the  world.  I  no  hvigf 
regard  myself  as  young — indeed,  I  shall  soon  be  twenty-eigntJ 
and  it  seems  to  me  as  if  I  ought  to  be  working  and  braving  the 
rough  realities  of  the  world,  as  other  people  do.  It  is,  however, 
my  duty  to  restrain  this  feeling  at  present,  and  I  will  endeavoor 
to  do  so."  Poor  soul !  her  discipline  was  harder  than  any  woA 
— a  weary  waiting  and  watching  for  opportunities  that  came  *rf 
— standing  well-nigh  alone,  the  earth  as  iron  and  the  heavens* 
brass — youth  passed  without  happiness — age  creeping  on  withorf 
hope— a  weary  lot  indeed. 

In  1845,  a  volume  of  poems  were  published  by  "  Currer,  Hfe 
and  Acton  BeU."  They  attracted  but  little  attention — tiiat  Ktib 
not  very  favourable :  another  disappointment.     Charlotte  qoi^ 
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►  it : — "  The  book  was  printed :  it  is  scarcely  known ; 
it  that  merits  to  be  known  are  the  poems  of  Ellis  Bell. 

conviction  I  held,  and  hold,  of  the  worth  of  these 
I  not  indeed  received  the  confirmation  of  much  favour- 
ism;  but  I  must  retain  it  notwithstanding."  Then 
e  sisters  wrote  a  tale — *'  The  Professor,"  "  Wuthering 
ind  ''  Agnes  Grey."  After  many  unsuccessful  attempts, 
ter  found  a  publisher ;  but  Charlotte's  tale  was  always 
"  Currer  Bell's  book,"  she  writes,  "  found  acceptance 
tor  any  acknowledgment  of  merit,  so  that  something 
bill  of  despair  began  to  invade  his  heart"    But,  un- 

this,  the  brave  woman  began  **  Jane  Eyre,"  the  work 

placed  her  in  the  first  rank  of  female  novelists.  It 
led  on  October  16th,  1847.    And  now  her  fame  was 

worst  struggle  was  over;  but  clouds  gather  thick 
round  the  domestic  life  of  the  author,  one  by  one  in 
sssion,  the  wild,  reckless  brother,  the  dearly-loved 
y,  and  the  youngest  and  gentlest — ^the  most  like  the 
nne,  passed  away,  leaving  the  subdued,  broken-spirited 
0  labour  on  alone,  and  await  her  own  time,  uncheered 
itant  companions  in  weal  or  woe.  By  the  $28th  of  May, 
s  alone : — 

(she  writes)  is  what  I  expected  it  to  be.  Sometimes  when 
;he  morning,  and  know  that  Solitude,  Remembrance,  and 

to  be  almost  m^  sole  companions  all  day  through — that 
lall  go  to  bed  with  them — ^that  thej  will  long  keep  me 
uit  next  momiiur  I  shall  wake  to  them  again — sometimes 
vy  heart  of  it.  But  crushed  I  am  not,  yet ;  nor  robbed  of 
nr  of  hope,  nor  quite  of  endeavour.     I  have  some  strength 

battle  of  life.  I  am  aware,  and  can  acknowledge,  I  have 
arts,  many  mercies.  Still  I  can  ffet  on.  But  I  do  hope 
it  never  may  you,  or  any  one  I  love,  be  placed  as  I  am. 
anely  room — ^the  clock  ticking  loud  through  a  still  house 
>TOn  before  the  mind's  eye  the  record  of  the  last  year,  with 
uferings,  and  losses,  is  a  trial.'* 

ikell  gives  many  features  in  detail,  but  no  complete 
Hie  character  forced  by  this  life  of  patient,  unbroken 

If  we  examine  her  correspondence  and  writings  gene- 
nd  unmistakeable  marks  of  an  ardent,  fiery  tempera- 
antly  repressed — of  an  imagination  vivid,  scintillating, 
lerie,  working  upon  limited  material  and  experience — 
tion  warm  and  afi'ectionate,  abounding  with  all  manner 
ympathy,  that  could  never  find  a  vent  or  fit  sphere  for 
-of  a  piety  deep,  sincere,  and  practical,  yet  eminently 
wtivo  and  retiring,  shunning  all  question  or  observa- 

habit  of  mind  reserved,  timid,  and  observantr^-of  aa 
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entire  noble  nature,  enthusiastic  and  aspiring,  quelled  a 
down  with  unremitting  care  and  suffering.  But  for  the 
expansions  of  such  a  nature,  we  must  look  further  than 
fined,  isolated,  suffering  life.  We  must  see  her  as  she  n 
herself  acting  and  feeling  in  imaginary  conjunctures ;  and 
not  fear  taking  her  own  testimony,  for  she  was  not  one  i 
even  self,  and  under  the  guise  of  a  fictitious  name, 
purpose  we  must  glance  over  the  prominent  points  oj 
Eyre,"  in  which  she  appears  to  have  given  a  daguerre 
herself;*  the  veritable  thoughts  and  feelings  of  her  li 
hung  on  imaginary  incidents.  Jane  is  first  known  as 
plain,  shy  orphan  girl  of  ten  years  old,  neglected  and  il 
by  an  aunt,  "bullied  and  punished"  by  her  son,  scor 
repelled  by  her  daughters ;  constantly  looking  for  somei 
some  one  to  love,  but  in  vain  ;  utterly  unattractive  in  ap; 
and  manners.  At  last,  in  response  to  more  than  usua 
treatment,  the  ardent  impetuous  nature  flames  out,  ai 
whelms  the  hard  ruthless  aunt  with  fear  and  astonishmei 
is  sent  to  school  at  the  establishment  of  Lowood 
Bridge),  for  clergymen's  daughters,  where  for  eight  y 
remains  utterly  cast  off  by  her  relatives — six  years  as 
and  two  as  a  teacher;  indicating,  as  is  observed  afkei 
great  tenacity  of  life,  considering  the  treatment  which 
described.  Unjustly  accused  of  faults  not  her  own,  she  i 
morose  and  rebellious  in  temper;  but  the  pressure  of 
discipline,  and  some  little  casual  kindness,  at  last  leim 
an  ordinary  tolerably-conducted  school-girl.  At  the  end 
years  this  isolated  life  becomes  unendurable,  and  she  a 
for  a  situation  as  governess,  determined  to  see  more  of  he 
creatures  than  a  girls-school  can  exliibit.  Mrs.  Fail 
housekeeper  of  a  country  gentleman,  Mr.  Rochester,  ans 
advertisement,  and  engages  her  to  take  charge  of  a  wai 
master's.  The  first  meeting  between  Jane  and  Mr.  I 
is  arranged  in  a  dark  lane,  where  his  horse  falls — an 
which  he  afterwards  lays  to  the  charge  of  "  her  peopli 
calls  the  fairies.  Now  this  Mr.  Rochester  is  evident 
invention  of  Miss  Bronte's,  and  is  intended  to  represe: 
noble,  generous  English  country  gentleman,  with  a  deci< 
ing  towards  unconventionalities.  In  nothing  scarcely 
Bronte's  contracted  intercourse  with  society  more  mani 
in  her  elaborate  delineations  of  character ;  her  sketches  i 

*  At  the  time  of  the  first  appearance  of  "  Jane  Eyre,**  during  its  fir 
popnlaribr,  a  relative  of  the  ¥rriter  was  asked  by  a  friend  if  she  had  er 
one  like  Jane ;  to  which  she  replied,  that  many  years  before  she  had  set 
only  one  person  who  accurately  resembled  the  character ;  that  was  a  H 
She  had  seen  her  bat  once,  but  the  resemblance  was  too  vivid  to  be  mil 
ftt  that  distance  of  time. 
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ber  finished  portraits  are  chiefly  caricatures.  This  same  Mr. 
bester  is,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a 
sh,  coarse,  not  far  from  brutal  sensualist — a  melodramatic 
»,  with  some  of  the  reflected  refinement  of  the  beholder  upon 
.  He  has  on  the  third  story  of  Thomfield  a  mad  wife,  de- 
led as  several  degrees  worse  than  a  satyr,  and  more  savage 
I  a  hyena ;  but  of  this  no  one  knows  anything,  and  he  would 
Dgly  have  had  Jane  for  his  second  wife.  In  their  first  social 
rview,  he  inquires  with  a  domineering  abruptness  into  her 
ioQslife  and  qualifications,  which  he  criticises  with  no  sparing 
1;  but  Jane  always  likes  to  be  "bullied."  He  examines  her 
T-colour  drawings,  which  meet  with  more  favour  than  her 
f  performances.  Three  of  these  he  selects  to  analyse ;  and 
give  so  vivid  a  view  of  Miss  Bronte's  style  of  imagination, 
we  quote  the  description  : — 

Ehe  first  represented  clouds  low  and  livid,  rolling  over  a  swollen 
•11  the  distance  was  in  eclipse ;  so,  too,  was  the  foreground,  or 
sr  the  nearest  billows,  for  there  was  no  laud.  One  gleam  of  light 
i  into  relief  a  half-submerged  mast,  on  which  sat  a  cormorant, 

and  large,  with  wings  flecked  with  foam ;  its  beak  held  a  gold 
ebt,  set  with  gems.  Sinking  below  the  bird  and  mast,  a  drowned 
le  glanced  through  the  green  water ;  a  fair  arm  was  the  only  limb 
ty  visible,  whence  the  bracelet  had  been  washed  or  torn. 
Ae  Becond  pictiu*e  contained  for  foreground  only  the  dim  peak 
bUl,  with  grass  and  some  leaves  slanting  as  if  by  a  breeze.  Be- 
1  ind  above  spread  an  expanse  of  sky,  dark  blue,  as  at  twilight ; 
g  into  the  sky  was  a  woman's  shape  to  the  bust,  portrayed  in 
I  at  dusk  as  I  could  combine.  The  dim  forehead  was  crowned  with 
ur;  the  lineaments  below  were  seen  as  through  the  suffusion  of 
Rff;  the  eyes  shone  dark  and  wild;  the  hair  streamed  shadowy, 

a  beamless  cloud  torn  by  storm  or  by  electric  travail.  On  the 
:lkj  a  pale  reflection  like  moonlight ;  the  same  faint  lustre  touched 
tram  of  thin  clouds  from  which  rose  and  bowed  this  vision  of  the 
Ding  Star. 

The  third  showed  the  pinnacle  of  an  iceberg  piercing  a  polar 
jer  sky ;  a  muster  of  northern  lights  reared  their  dim  lances,  close 
ied  along  the  horizon.  Throwing  these  into  distance,  rose,  in  the 
ground,  a  head — a  colossal  head,  inclined  towards  the  iceberg,  and 
tng  against  it.  Two  thin  hands,  joined  under  the  forehead,  and 
NVting  it,  drew  up  before  the  lower  features  a  sable  veil ;  a  brow 
e  bloodless,  white  as  bone,  and  an  eye  hollow  and  fixed,  blank  of 
abg  but  for  the  glassiness  of  despair,  alone  were  visible.  Above 
temples,  amidst  wreathed  turban  folds  of  black  drapery,  vague  in 
^baracter  and  consistency  as  cloud,  gleamed  a  ring  of  white  flame, 
med  with  sparkles  of  a  more  lurid  tinge.  This  pale  crescent  was 
A  Hkeness  of  a  Kingly  Crown ;'  what  it  diademed  was  '  the  shape 
eb  shape  had  none.*  " 

Nothing  ever  impressed  us  more  strongly  than  this  vritb  the 
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conception  of  Miss  Bronte's  thoughtful  and  lonely  habits  of  i 
nor  of  her  wonderful  power  of  word-painting.  In  the  next  i 
view  of  Jane  with  her  master,  as  she  loves  to  call  him,  they  • 
to  personalities : — 

"  *  You  cxamiue  me,  Miss  Eyre :  do  you  think  me  handsome  f 
"  The  answer  somehow  slipped  from  my  tongue  before  I  wai  a 

« No,  sir.' 

"  *  Criticize  me :  does  my  forehead  not  please  you  ?* 

*'  He  lifbed  up  the  sable  waves  of  hair  which  lay  horixoniiny 

his  brow,  and  showed  a  solid  enough  mass  of  intellectual  orgm 

an  abrupt  deficiency  where  the  suave  sign  of  benevolence  should 

risen.     '  Now,  ma'am,  am  I  a  fool  P' 

" '  Far  from  it,  sir.     You  would,  perhaps,  think  me  rude  if 

quired  in  return  whether  you  are  a  philanthropist  P'  " 

The  conversations  between  these  two  singular  charaoten 
piquant  enough.  Jane's  answers,  however,  remind  us  s 
more  strongly  of  what  occurs  to  a  naturally  shy  person  i 
wards  as  what  might  have  been  said,  than  of  the  sort  of  rep 
that  was  likely  actually  to  pass  between  two  such  interlocutc 

The  story  we  cannot  follow  step  by  step.  Jane  loves 
Rochester,  and  he  loves  her  with  frantic  passion.  Mr.  Bochi 
is  Jane  without  her  principle,  and  supplemented  by  a  sb 
coarse,  vigorous  natuie,  moral  and  physical—hence  their  c 
rence.  He  relates  early  in  their  acquaintance,  with  wond 
candour,  the  story  of  his  early  sensualities,  to  which  she  lie 
with  equanimity,  and  ultimately  undertakes  the  task  of 
guardian  angel,  by  promising  to  marry  him.  Before  all  the 
fortunes  of  her  life,  she  has  been  warned  by  dreams  of  carr 
about  a  helpless  child ;  and  for  some  time  before  the  wedd 
day  this  vision  haunts  her.  On  the  morning  of  the  day,  in 
church  itself,  the  secret  of  the  former  (or  present)  mad  wi: 
revealed,  and  the  ceremony,  of  course,  is  stopped. 

The  succeeding  scenes  aie  painted  with  a  power  which 
writers  can  equal,  scarce  any  excel ;  but  Jane's  unbending  j 
ciple  triumphs  over  all  the  passion  and  sophistry  of  her  k 
and  she  escapes.  For  days  she  undergoes  the  most  sickei 
privations,  but  finds  a  home  and  friends  at  last,  with  whom 
lives  a  year.  At  a  crisis  of  her  history  she  hears  Mr.  Roohes 
voice  calling,  *'  Jane,  Jane,  Jane,"  though  he  is  a  hundred  n 
distant:  she  answers,  ''I  am  coming — ^wait  for  me;"  aai 
appears  ultimately  that  he  also  heard  the  answer.  The  neit 
she  sets  off  for  Thomfield,  which  she  finds  burnt  down.  ! 
wife  was  burnt  with  it,  and  Mr.  Rochester  was  maimed  i 
blinded  at  the  time.  He  is  absent,  but  she  follows  hinii  < 
they  are  married  ;  his  sight  partly  returns,  and  for  ten  years  fl 
Happiness  is  perfect. 
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'^Ihavenowbeenmamed  ten  jearf.  I  know  what  it  is  to  live 
coiirelj  for  and  with  what  I  lore  best  on  earth.  I  hold  mjself  su- 
mmeiy  bleat  beyond  what  language  can  express ;  because  I  am  my 
Wband's  life  as  fully  as  he  is  mine.  No  woman  was  ever  nearer  to 
ber  mate  than  I  am ;  never  more  absolutely  bone  of  his  bone,  and  flesh 
of  his  flesh.  I  know  no  weariness  of  my  Edward's  society ;  he  knows 
aooeof  mine ;  any  more  than  we  each  do  of  the  pulsation  of  the  heart 
ttit  beats  in  our  separate  bosoms— consequently  we  are  ever  together, 
lb  be  together  is  for  us  to  be  at  once  as  free  as  in  solitude,  as  gay  as 
IB  eompany.  All  mj  confidence  is  bestowed  on  him,  all  his  confidence 
kd«7oted  to  me ;  we  are  precisely  suited  in  character — ^perfect  concord 
ii  the  result." 

Alas !  that  one  who  so  well  could  paint  what  life  might  be, 
should  have  so  little  experience  of  it.  When  her  youth  was 
piBied,  Miss  Bronte  married ; — ^whether  with  that  perfect,  ex- 
fnwive,  all- comprehensive  love  of  which  her  original  nature  was 
(Mptble  or  not,  we  have  no  right  to  inquire.  She  was  happy. 
"We  her  loving  friends,  standing  outside,  caught  occasional 
^pses  of  bri^tness,  and  pleasant,  peaceful  murmurs  of  sound, 
tdhDg  of  the  gladness  within ;  and  we  looked  at  each  other^  and 
nd,  'After  a  hard  and  long  struggle — after  many  cares  and 
May  bitter  sorrows— *she  is  tasting  happiness  now !'  Those  who 
«v  ber,  saw  an  outward  change  in  her  look,  telling  of  inward 
tinags.  And  we  thought,  and  we  hoped,  and  we  prophesied  in 
w  great  love  and  reverence.  .  .  .  But  God's  ways  are  not  as  our 
wtysr 

la  a  few  short  months  she  went  to  join  those  sisters  whom  she 
hi  loved  so  well.  On  March  81st,  1855,  she  rested  at  last,  after 
a  weary  warfare  of  thirty-nine  years.    Bequiescat. 


aet.  v.— physiological  psychology. 

No.  V. 

BY    BQBBBT    DUNK,    F.B.C.8.  SNO. 

{OtmHnuedfrom  No.  7/.,  p.  367.) 

^capitidation. — Consciousness  we  have  viewed  in  the  light  of 
^yltimatefact,  beyond  which  we  cannot  go, — as  the  disHnguish- 
^  attribute  of  animal  life  ;  and  self-consciousness  as  the  primary 
^""^didon  of  intelligencey — in  a  word,  as  mental  existence.  It  is, 
^  feet,  equivalent  to  the  knowledge  which  we  possess  of  our  own 
PWBcmal  identity,  for  it  is  implied  in  every  sensation  which  we 
^perience,  and  in  every  mental  act  that  we  perform — in  feeling^ 
^cAving,  thinking,  and  willing.  Canscionsness  and  immediate 
'^viUige  are  universally  convertible,  and  psychology  itself  ia 
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only  developed  consciousness*  Beid  and  his  follower,  Dngald 
Stewart,  were  clearly  in  error  in  restricting  the  function  of  con* 
sciousness  to  that  of  a  particular  facultyy  co-ordinate  with  tbe 
other  intellectual  powers,  instead  of  regarding  it  as  the  untr^fMl 
condition  of  intelligence.    For — 

'  "  In  consciousness,  as  the  original  spontaneity  of  reason  (rw^,  loem 
principiorum),  are  revealed  the  premordial  facts  of  our  intelligHi 
nature.  Consciousness  is  the  fountain  of  all  comprehensihility  and 
illustration,  hut  as  such  cannot  itself  he  illustrated  or  comprehendei 
To  ask  how  any  fact  of  consciousness  is  possihle,  is  to  ask  how  con- 
sciousness itself  is  possihle ;  and  to  ask  how  consciousness  is  possible^  b 
to  ask  how  an  intelligent  being  like  man  is  possible."* 

Now,  we  can  best  conceive  of  consciousness,  as  "  one  and  indi- 
visible"  in  relation  to  time,  as  an  incalculably  rapid  succession  of 
acts  or  states,  and  as  passing  from  the  moment  of  birth— the 
helplessness  of  infancy — ^to  the  maturity  of  age,  through  a  pro* 
gressive  series  of  developments — ^through  the  different  phases  rf 
sensational,  perceptive,  and  intellectual  consciousness.  To  fkei, 
TO  PERCEIVE,  AND  TO  THINK,  or,  in  other  words,  sensation,  fit' 
ception,  and  intellectiony  are  distinctly  progressive  stages  in  o«r 
psychological  progress.  They  are  the  three  great  and  distil- 
guishing  phases  of  mental  activity  and  development,  under  whicfc 
are  comprised  all  our  psychological  phenomena,  of  whatever  kind; 
and  they  each  severally  have  and  inquire,  for  the  manifestation  of 
their  respective  phenomena  in  this  life,  a  distinct  organic  instmir' 
mentality,  of  corresponding  elaboration  and  complexity,  in  (he 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  of  man. 

Sensori-motor,  consensual  and  instinctive  feelings  and  actionif 
are  the  phenomena  which  formulate  the  sensational  conscious* 
ness ;  to  these  are  superadded,  ideation  and  volition,  with  th^ 
associates,  memory  and  emotional  setisibility,  as  the  essen&l 
phenomena  of  the  perceptive  consciousness ;  and  to  these,  ifM^ 
gination,  imitation,  articulate  speech  or  language,  ratiocination 
and  the  processes  of  thought  and  reflection,  as  the  distinguishing 
attributes  of  the  intellectual  consciousness. 

But  to  ask  a  reason,  as  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  justly  re- 
marked, for  the  possibility  of  our  intuitions,  sensational  or  pei^ 
ceptive,  above  ihefact  of  their  reality  or  consciousness,  "  betraj«» 
as  Aristotle  has  truly  said, "  an  imbecility  of  the  reasoning  princi]^ 
itself;"  for  the  facts,  as  ultimate,  are  inexplicable.  "  What  we  do 
know  of  self,  or  person,  we  know  only  as  given  in  the  conscious 
ness:  there  is  revealed  to  us,  as  an  ultimate  fact,  a  wZ/'andt 
non-self;  each  given  as  independent — each  known  only  in  antithesis 
to  the  other.     And  no  belief  can  be  more  intuitive,  universal,  i^' 

•  Sir  WiUiam  Hamilton.— Ft<ie  "  Edinboigh  Beview,"  yoL  Hi.  p.  17& 
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iiaU,  or  irresistible,  than  that  this  antithesis  is  real,  and  known 
be  real ;  and  no  belief  is  therefore  more  true."* 

Whatever  may  be  the  notion  entertained  of  the  abstract  nature 
essence  of  mind,  one  thing  is  manifestly  obvious,  that  the 
isori-motor  phenomena — in  other  words,  that  sensibility  and 
^aUty — indicate  its  primordial  points  of  contact  with  the  ex- 
nal  world  or  nature.  And  as  to  the  universality  of  instinctive 
iowinents,  Sir  Henry  Holland  has  well  observed : — 

"Wherever  there  is  orgauization,  even  under  the  simplest  form,  there 
are  sore  to  find  imtinctive  action,  more  or  less  in  amoimt,  destined 
give  the  appropriate  effect  to  it.  This  is  true  throughout  every  part 
fcoe  animal  series,  from  men  and  the  quadrumana  down  to  the  lowest 
m  of  infusorial  life.  When  we  consider  how  vast  this  scale  is — 
)wded  with  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  recognised  species,  ex- 
ttvely  of  those  which  fossil  geology  has  disclosed  to  us — ^we  may 
well  amazed  by  the  profuse  variety  of  instinctive  action;  as  mul- 
^  in  kind  as  are  the  organic  forms  with  which  it  is  associated,  and 
I  derived  from  one  common  power — that  of  instincts  f 

Bat  amazing  as  this  may  be,  are  we  not  still  more  in  *'  wonder- 
t  mazes  lost,"  when  we  reflect  upon  all  the  endowments  of  the 
yMrdial  cell  (vegetable  or  animal),  with  ite  granvlar  nuclei^ 
Afvoscopically  minute,  and  upon  the  community  of  function  of 
B  ultimate  constituents ;  bearing  in  mind,  at  the  same  time,  that 
Hhin  this  solitary  cell  are  potentially  contained  not  only  the 
tttwctire  activities  above  indicated,  ranging  from  the  infusoria 
p  to  man,  but  the  perceptive,  the  affective,  and  the  intellectual 
realties  of  every  class, — the  god-like  attributes  of  man  himself, 
od  e?en  distinguishing  peculiarities  and  idiosyncracies  heredi- 
ttily  transmitted  from  parent  to  offspring  ? 
Of  the  three  forms  of  mental  activity — the  sensational,  percep- 
'▼«,  and  intellectual,  and  under  which  all  our  varied  psycholo- 
>cal  phenomena  arrange  and  group  themselves — self-consciousness 
» the  earliest,  and  consequently  the  lowest,  phase  of  develop- 
y^i ;  for  in  it  the  mind  at  first  exists  in  a  state  of  bare  recep- 
'7*ty.  The  senses,  indeed,  come  into  play  from  the  moment  of 
^rth,  and  soon  acquire  the  utmost  perfection  of  which  they  are 
^le ;  but  the  intelligence  is  purely  sensational,  the  feelings 
^  simply  those  of  pleasure  and  pain,  and  the  impulses  to  action 
**  innate  and  instinctive.  In  perceptive  or  world-consciousness, 
*^  increasing  amount  of  mental  activity  obtains,  arising  from  the 
^ict  of  the  perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  with  the  external 
*ortd  or  nature.  Indeed,  all  our  immediate  knowledge,  of  what- 
^  kind,  is  intuitive,  and  has  its  origin  in  perceptive  experience. 

*  Vide  "Edinburgh  Review,"  awtt  cit, 
t  Sir  Henry  Holland's  ''Chapten  on  Menial  Physiology." 
Ho.  X— HEW  SERIES.  T 
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Here  we  have  saperadded  to  sengationa],  the  perceptive  tnlviHoi 
ideation,  and  the  cognition  of  outward  realitieB ;  to  sessor 
feelings,  the  emotional  and  moral  sensibUities;  and  to  innate  s 
inatinctive  impulses,  volitional  potcers  and  intelligent  aedoi 
But  it  is  in  the  intellecttuil  consciotumess  that  the  mental  acthri 
reaches  its  culminating  point,  in  the  region  of  represepMi 
knowledge.  It  is  here,  through  imitation,  imagination,  and  rd 
cinatioD,  that  the  mind  attains  to  its  highest  phase  of  im 
lopment — grasping,  through  the  range  of  the  intellectual  n 
reflecting  faculties,  abstract  ideas,  ana  necessary  and  nniom 
truths,  and  finding  articulate  utterance  and  expression  for  tte 
through  the  faculty  of  speech  in  language. 

Now,  nervous  actions  are  of  a  threefold  character — pkgsut 
sensory,  and  voluntary.    There  are— 

1st.  Tlie  physical  and  reflex  actions  of  the  ezcito-mola 
system,  which  occur  without  sensation ; 

2ndly.  The  sensori-motor  —  tiie  consensual  and  instineti^ 
actions  of  the  sensational  consciousness ;  and 

8rdly.  The  voluntary — the  volitional,  emotional,  and  intelliga 
actions  of  the  perceptive  and  intellectual  consciousness. 

We  recognise  and  detect  the  first  of  these,  the  physical  ii 
reflex,  exclusively  only  in  the  lowest  animal  organisms.  Th 
are  essentially  automatic,  and  occur  mthout  sensation.  H 
sensori-motory  actions  are  typical  of  animal  life,  and  in  conjiui 
tion  with  the  first,  or  excito-motory,  characterise  the  whole 
the  invertebrate  sub-kingdom  ;  whilst  in  the  vertebrate  series,' 
the  first  and  second,  the  third,  or  purely  voluntary,  are  supe 
added,  and  constitute  the  distinguishiug  feature  of  the  ceiebn 
spinal  system. 

Accordingly,  the  nervous  system  of  man,  from  the  nature  of  ii 
office,  and  its  functional  endowments,  admits  of  a  threefbl 
division  also,  into— 

1.  The  physical  or  excito-motory,  and  reflex — the  true  sp^s 
system  ofVr.  Marshall  Hall; 

2.  The  nutritive  and  secretory,  or  ganglionic  system ;  and 

3.  The  sentient,  psychical,  and  voluntary,  or  cerebro-spo* 
system. 

But  it  is  only  with  the  last  of  these,  the  cerebro-spinal  syetiBi 
that  we  are  now  more  immediately  concerned  ;  for  the  phjA'! 
or  excito-motory  phenomena  are  without  the  domain,  and  kf^ 
the  control  of  intelligence, — and  the  reciprocal  relations  of  fl^ 
ganglionic  and  the  cerebro-spinal  systems  have  but  an  indto^i 
though  most  important  practical  bearing  upon  our  present  80^ 
ject  of  inquiry.  As  we  have  said,  in  its  totality,  the  nenrwtf 
apparatus  of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  comprises  Uie  organic  •*' 
strumentalities  through  which  the  phenomena  of  sensation,  perccp' 
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itdleotion  are  manifested  in  this  life ;  in  other  words, 
m  centres  of  the  sensational,  perceptive,  and  intellec- 
ousness.  Now,  we  have  seen  that  the  sensory  ganglia 
it  of  the  sensational  consciousness  of  whatever  kmd, 
tly  of  sensorial,  but  of  emotional  feeling ;  and  that  the 
111  axis,  and  the  corpora  striata  at  its  summit,  are  the 
1  sonrce  of  all  the  movements  of  the  body-*reflex,  sen- 
motional,  and  volitional ;  so  that  the  nervous  appara- 
I  sensational  consciousness— the  system  of  automatic 
itinctive  action,  subservient  to  sensation,  and  to  those 
L  and  instinctive  actions  which  are  indissolubly  linked 
nsstions — consists  of  the  ^inal  axis  and  nerves,  the 
dongata,  and  the  chain  of  sensory  ganglia,  including 
le  special  senses  at  its  summit  For,  as  I  have  before 
if  we  follow  up  the  cranial  prolongation  of  the  spinal 
nednlla  oblongata,  into  the  fibrous  strands  of  which 
ledded  the  respiraiary,  auditory,  and  gustatory  ganglia, 
illy  trace  out  its  ramifying  branches,  we  find  it  sending 
}t  fasciculi  of  fibres  to  the  gimglionio  centres  at  its 
to  the  cerebellum,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  the 
]tici,  the  corpora  striata,  and  to  the  peduncles  of  the  ol- 
nglia,  and  thus  to  the  sole  excUmon  of  the  cerebrum, 
n  organ  superimposed  and  superadded,  and  whose  con* 
re  strictiy  commissural,  the  whole  series  of  the  ganglia 
bro-spinal  system,  including  those  of  the  spinal  senses, 
ect  fibrous  connexion  with  tiie  cranio-spinal  axis,  form- 
t,  as  an  aggregate  or  whole,  the  sensoriuni  commune,  or 
le  of  sensational  consciousness,  and  of  consensual  and 
i  action. 

s  the  functions  of  an  independent  centre  of  actioji, 
a  distinct  nervous  apparatus,  the  phenomena  of  the 
il  consciousness  are  not  to  be  confounded  with  voli* 
intelligent  actions.  But  upon  this  nervous  apparatus 
nsational  consciousness,  for  the  purpose  of  combining 
iating,  in  the  development  of  the  active  powers  of  his 
tinctive  impulses,  sensational  feelings,  emotional  and 
sibilities,  with  the  higher  intellectual  activities,  and  for 
id  purposes  the  noblest  and  most  exalted  in  the  eco- 
nan,  there  is  superimposed  and  superadded — the  cere- 
great  hemispherical  ganglia,  and  which,  in  its  totality, 
at  of  the  instruments  or  organs  both  of  the  perceptive 
e  intellectual  consciousness.  For  if  there  be  one  point 
ysiology  of  the  brain  more  unequivocally  demonstrated 
ther,  it  is  this — ^that  these  ganglia  are  the  instruments 
xstual  action  and  volitional  power ;  and  that,  wherever 
A,  even  in  their  simplest  rudimentary  condition,  when 
T2 
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compared  with  their  complex  and  full  development  in  man,  there 
we  invariably  find  manifested  the  essential  phenomena  of  the 
perceptive  consciousness — ideation,  vumoty,  and  volition. 

Restricting  the  functions  of  the  cerebrum  solely  to  pa- 
ceptive  and  intellectual  operations,  to  the  entire  exclusion  nj 
sensation,  Dr.  Carpenter,  to  my  mind,  has  fully  established  tk 
composite  nature  of  the  animal  propensities  and  social  offectioiu, 
and  of  the  emotional,  moral,  and  religious  feelings  of  man ;  andhu 
admirably  shown,  that  in  the  exercise  of  each  there  is  a  pereef^ 
tive  or  ideational  element,  as  well  as  sensorial  feeling,  invohei 
And  here  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  that  sagacious  metaphysician, 
Mr.  James  Mill,  in  his  contemplations  on  human  mind,  apait 
from  all  physiological  considerations,  had  previously  arrived  atthe 
same  conclusions.  The  separation  and  localization,  within  the 
encephalon,  of  the  nervous  centres  of  sensation  and  of  ideation,  oi 
feeling  and  of  thought,  is  a  real  and  an  acknowledged  step  in  ad- 
vance on  the  physiological  psychology  of  man,  and  it  is  one 
which  has  yet  to  be  fully  appreciated,  in  all  its  variety  of  hear- 
ings, in  relation  to  the  practice  of  psychological  medicine. 

Now,  although  the  cerebrum,  in  its  totality,  is  indisputably  the 
seat  of  the  organs  both  of  the  perceptive  and  of  the  intellectotl 
consciousness,  perception  and  intellection  are  not  to  be  con- 
founded with  each  other. 

To  jyerceive  and  to  think  are  distinct  mental  processes,  and 
they  have — for  they  must  require — distinct  organic  instrumen- 
talities for  the  manifestation  of  their  respective  phenomena.  Pe^ 
ception  is  but  one  and  the  first  step  above  sensation  ;  its  intm* 
tions  are  closely  interwoven  with  feeling,  and  are  often,  indeed, 
intensely  felt.  It  is  intermediate  between  sensation  and  intel- 
lection, and  it  is  the  portal  to  intellectual  action,  for  the  intui- 
tions of  its  faculties  furnish  the  2>ol^ul(^  of  thought  But  intel- 
lection is  the  highest,  the  crowning  phase  of  mental  devel^ 
ment  and  introspective  or  reflective  consciousness — the  distin- 
guishing attribute  of  humanity — and  as  to  feeling,  it  finds  no 
place  in  the  constitution  of  absti*act  ideas,  or  in  the  processes  of 
logical  reasoning. 

Perception  speaks  to  us  from  tvithout,  and  intellection  ftoB 
within ;  for  whilst,  in  the  perceptive  consciousness,  ideation  » 
affected,  in  response  to  impressions  made  upon  us  from  tritAovtr 
by  virtue  of  the  primeval  harmony  which  exists  between  the 
perceptive  faculties  of  the  mind  and  external  nature, — in  inteUeC' 
tion,  the  mental  process  is  different  and  reversed,  and  the  mint 
separating  itself  from  outward  restraints,  and  impelled  hy  ^ 
inherent  activity  of  its  intellectual  faculties  and  reflecting  povei^ 
embodies  idealized  impressions  and  perceptive  intuition»;-;i^ 
inward  images  and  representative  ideas,  in  objective  realHf^ 
Thus  symbolized  or  objectified,  they  are  removed  firom  the  te^^^ 
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liate  and  perceptive  experience,  and  exist  in  t])e  mind 
endent  intellectual  realities,  and  become  fixed  and  defi- 
xU  of  thoughty  and  which  can  be  placed  at  pleasure 
Uiin  or  without  the  consciousness  of  the  moment.  In 
it  is  that  the  mind,  impelled  by  the  imitative  faculty,  by 
'the  hands  and  chisel,  moulds,  forms,  and  fashions  images 
ijects  of  nature,  into  which  it  has  embodied  its  own  gene- 
leas  ;  and  so,  again,  urged  on  and  impelled  forward  by 
imitative  faculty,  by  means  of  the  hands  and  the  pencil, 
ites  and  produces  pictorial  representations  of  the  idealized 
--^ich  were  the  hieroglyphics  of  old.  But  still  the  mind 
e  said  to  have  achieved  its  first  step  in  the  freedom  of 
hoiight  until  it  has  created,  invented,  and  constructed  its 
.,  phonetic  or  visible,  for  the  embodiment  of  the  intellec- 
;  and  such,  as  we  have  seen,  is  language — for,  in  reality, 
^a  objectified,*' 

nportant,  physiologically  as  well  as  psychologically,  to 
lind  the  distinction  between  immediate  and  representative 
je,  and  the  difierence  in  their  origin  or  source.  For  all 
ediate  knowledge,  of  whatever  kind,  is  intuitive,  and  has 
I  in  perceptive  experience — in  the  direct  intuitions  of  the 
e  faculties;  and  all  representative  knowledge  is  the 
or  creation  of  the   mind's  intellectual   and  reflecting 

n  the  structure  of  the  cerebrum  there  are  manifestiy  two 
ked  and  distinct  series  of  convolutions.  There  is  a  Ion- 
I,  and  there  is  a  transverse  series  /  and  my  own  mind 
the  conviction,  that  the  functions  of  these  two  distinct 
convolutions  are  different ;  and  that  the  former,  or  Ion- 
series,  constitutes  the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  per- 
and  the  transverse  series  that  of  the  intellectual  con- 

esides  these  two  distinct  series  of  convolutions,  there  is 
r  commissural  series  in  the  cerebrum,  and  through  the 
Qtality  of  which  the  intuitions  of  the  perceptive  are 
nto  association  with  the  higher  activities  of  the  intellectual 
mess.    Such  are  the  internal  anastomosing  convolutions, 

order  of  Foville,  which  connect  the  ourlet,  or  great  in- 
ith  the  transverse  convolutions  on  the  surface  of  the 
I — ^the  common  central  organs  of  the  perceptive,  with 
the  intellectual  consciousness. 

5,  as  we  have  seen,  has  invested  the  locus  perforatum,  or 
eral  spot,  with  peculiar  interest ;  considering  it,  as  he 

nucleus,  or  starting-point,  from  whence  all  the  other 
ions  of  the  hemisphere  are  evolved.  Nor  can  the  fact  be 
hat  the  o^irlet  of  Foville,  or  great  internal — the  primitive 
b  convolution  of  the  hemisphere — ^may  literally  be  said 
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to  apriog  oat  of,  or  to  be  evolved  firom,  the  loeuB  perforabti,  in 
that  all  the  other  longitudinal  conyolutionB  of  the  hemisphflre  ax 
direotly  connected  and  associated  with  this  primitive  baaeniBi 
convolution ;  forming  as  a  whole,  in  the  aggregate,  in  my  opairn 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  perceptive  consoioPMieaB.  But  iti 
equally  true  that  the  transverse  series  of  conTolations  on  Ihi 
surface  of  the  cerebrum  have  no  direct  connexion  either  with  tli 
I0CU8  petforatfus,  or  with  the  ourlet  of  Foville.  They  are  a  db 
tinct  series  of  convolutions  ;  and  it  is  through  a  system  0 
internal  anastomosing  convolutions  that  these  txansverse  convo 
lutions  are  brought  into  association  with  the  central  organs  of  tli 
perceptive  consciousness.  They  oonstitute,  in  my  mind,  ft 
nervous  apparatus  of  the  intellectual  oonseioasness,  for  thej  a 
essentially  human ;  and  it  is  only  where  they  do  exist,  and  in  fti 
ratio  or  proportion  of  their  existence,  among  the  lower  ammlf 
that  we  find  and  detect  any  traces  of  ratiocination  and  of  inkl 
lectual  action. 

Foville  has  traced  out  and  demonstrated  the  connexions  of  il 
the  other  primitive  longitudinal  conTolutions  of  tiie  cerebm 
with  the  basement  convolutions  of  the  hand ;  and  Plate  XII.  ( 
the  Quarto  Atlas  to  his  ''  Traite  Gomplet  de  TAxiatomie,  d0  1 
Physiologie,  et  de  la  Pathologic  du  System  Nerveux-GeieliK 
Spinal,"  is  ''destin^e  montrerles  rayonnementsdelourletfibm 
dans  le  circonvolutions  de  la  face  interne  de  Themisphere."  1 
this  plate,  with  the  great  commissure  divided  in  the  mesial  lin 
there  is  seen,  above  the  corpus  oallosam,  a  vertical  section  of  fl 
great  internal  convolution — the  ourlet  or  hem  of  the  hemisphfl 
— ^its  concentric  circumference — surrounding  it  internally  like 
riband)  and  attached  at  each  extremity  to  the  locus  perfofoH 
The  great  marginal  convolution  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  is  so 
forming  the  eccentric  or  outer  boundary  of  the  hemisphere;  ai 
between  these,  crossing  the  internal  surface  of  the  hemispha 
are  displayed  the  convoluted  branches  which  unite  them  with  t 
anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  longitudinal  convolutions  of  t 
brain,  establishing  the  connexions,  and  forming  a  sort  of  anaai 
mosis  of  the  basement  convolutions  with  all  the  other  primiti 
convolutions,  and  with  the  transverse  convolutions,  on  the  cem 
swrface  of  the  cerebrum.  In  Plate  X.  is  represented  thie  extcn 
surface  of  the  hemisphere.  All  the  convolutions  of  the  convaii 
of  the  hemisphere  are  seen  running,  from  the  convolution  annn 
the  fissura  Silvii  to  that  which  encircles  the  hemisphere,  the  gn 
marginal  one.  The  transverse  superciliary,  medio-parietal,  tf 
occipital  convolutions  are  displayed,  and,  besides  their  connexioi 
with  the  two  convolutions  of  the  second  order,  their  anastomtf 
with  each  other. 

The  great  internal  convolutions,  as  I  have  said,  are  okid 
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the  primitive  basemeut  convolutions  of  the  hemispheres ;   and 
we  recognise  their  homologues  in  the  thin  laminee  of  vesicular 
natter  which  encruat  the  corpora  striata  in  the  brain  of  the  fish. 
Fonniag,  as  they  do,  the  concentric  or  inner  circumference  of  the 
hemispheres,  as  the  great  marginal  convolutions  do  their  outer 
hoondiauy,  must  they  not  necessarily  be  the  primary  and  common 
portals  to  intellectual  action — ^the  great  central  organs  of  tiie 
perpeptive  consciousness— i-the  seat  of  ideation,  memory,  and 
Tolition  ?     For,  be  it  remembered,  that  it  is  in  the  case  of  the 
fish,  where  their  representatives  are  reduced  to  mere  laminee  or 
erosts,  covering  the  corpora  striata,  that  we  have  the  earliest 
iofltsnoe,  and  the  first  clear  and  distinct  evidence,  of  the  exercise 
of  perteptian,  memory,  and  volition,  as  opposed  to  mere  consen- 
ml  sod  ajfistinotive  actions.    These  convolutions  of  the  band  con- 
stitute the  distinctive  and  boundary  lines  of  demarcation  between 
the  semory  and  perceptive  ganglia  of  the  encephalon — between 
MMtion  and  ideation.     They  are,  in  fact,  the  common  portals  to 
intellectual  action  and  volitional  power — the  seat  of  ideation, 
Mtnoiy,  and  volUion.    It  is  here  that  sensory  impressions — the 
tntoitioQs  of  all  the  organs  of  the  special  senses^-are  td^olirtfci 
wd  regiatered,  perceived  and  associated,  and  that  the  ideation 
or  woruL<on8ciousn€$8  of  external  existences — the  tlungs  which 
we  see,  feel,  taste,  and  smell — is  eflfected ;  and  it  is  from  here 
^t  the  mandates  of  the  will  issue.     We  have  seen  that  with 
t^  oetntral  organs  and  fundamental  convolutions  are  directly 
fonnected  and  associated  all  the  other  longitudinal  convolutions 
2n  the  anterior,  middle,  and  posterior  lobes  of  the  brain,  admi- 
I'lrteriag  to  the  several  perceptive  ideational  activities  of  man, 
^i  to  the  development  of  his  composite  nature  as  an  animal 
*od  social,  a  moral  and  religious,  as  well  as  an  intellectual  being. 
Now  may  it  be  fairly  concluded,  that  the  intuitions  not  only  of 
^  the  special  senses,  but  also  of  all  the  perceptive  faculties,  are 
t^fceived  by  us  through  the  central  organs  of  the  perceptive 
^QQsoiousness  ?     Most  certain  it  is  that  we  have  an  eesthetic 
■Base  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good, — moral  intuitions 
flight  and  wrong,  and  emotional  of  awe,  veneration,  and  reve- 
'iB&oe,  which  come  to  us  before  all  teaching, — and  indeed,  that  the 
^kments  of  all  our  immediate  knowledge,  physical,  moral,  and 
^filigious,  have  their  origin  or  source  in  perceptive  experience. 

To  determine  the  special  functions  of  the  primitive  convolu- 
tions is  the  great  problem  of  physiological  psychology;  and 
•although  something  may  be  said  to  have  been  done  towards  its 
Solution,  much  remains  to  be  accomplished,  for  the  problem  is 
Yirtually  unsolved.  Nor  con  this  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  when 
We  consider  its  conditions  and  requirements. 
The  natural  history  of  the  development  of  the  cerebrum. 
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throughout  the  whole  vertehrate  suh-kingdom,  is  hut  the  first 
step  in  the  process^  and  it  is  one  that  has  been  or  may  be  ac- 
complished ;  but  the  far  more  difficult  task  remains, — a  work  of 
labour  as  necessary  as  it  is  difficult, — that  of  studying  the  cha- 
racters, habits,  and  behaviour  of  the  animals  throughout  the 
series, — their  animal  and  social  propensities,  and  inteDectaal 
activities,  in  connexion  with  their  respective  cerebral  develop- 
ments ;  and  how  few  are  there  among  us  who  possess  the  mental 
endowments  and  requisite  qualifications,  and  can  command 
opportunities,  even  on  a  limited  scale,  for  such  an  undertaking. 
But,  "  Nil,  sine  magno  labore,  debit  mortalibus;"  and  with  sncb 
active  labourers  in  the  field  as  Holm,  Vimont,  and  Frederick 
Cuvier  have  proved  themselves  to  be,  great  things  will  assuredly, 
in  the  process  of  time,  be  accomplished  in  furtherance  in  this  direc- 
tion of  the  study  of  the  physiological  psychology  of  man.* 


*  Professor  Owen  has  proposed  a  fourfold  primary  diyision  of  the  ; 
based  upon  four  leading  modifications  of  the  siructure  of  the  cerebrum,  under  the 
following  designations : — 

1.  Lyencephala  (Xvw,  to  looit;  lyKi^cLKog,  the  brain),  the  loose- brained  iopb- 
centals,  in  which  the  great  transverse  commissure,  or  corpus  callosum,  is  wanting— 
such  are  the  marsupiidia  and  monotremota. 

2.  Leuencephala  (Xicrcrdc,  itnooth),  the  smooth- brained  nlaoentals,  where  tbe 
corpus  caUosum  is  present,  but  the  brain  is  not  convoluted  —  such  ars  tkf 
rodentia,  insectivora,  &c. 

8.  OyrencepKcUa  (yvpou,  to  wind  about),  in  which  the  superficies  of  the  !»» 
is  folded  into  more  or  less  numerous  gyri,  or  convolutions,  of  which  among  the 
higher  are  the  quadrumina  and  carnivora.  The  mammalian  modification  of  the 
vertebrate  type  attains  its  highest  physical  perfections  in  the  gyrencepbila>  » 
manifested  by  the  bulk  of  some,  by  the  destructive  mastery  of  others,  by  ti» 
address  and  agility  of  a  third  order.  And  through  the  superior  psydiologieil 
&cultie8 — an  adaptive  intelligence  predominating  over  blind  instinct — wbieh  an 
associated  with  the  higher  development  of  the  bram,  the  gyrenoephala  afford  tbaij 
species  which  have  ever  formed  the  most  cherished  companions  and  servitorSi  aw 
the  most  valuable  sources  of  wealth  and  power  to  mankind. 

4.  Archencq>kala,  Homo  CApx«*  to  werrule).  **  In  man,"  says  ^^"**'*]^5S 
"  the  brain  presents  an  ascensive  step  in  development,  higher  and  more  Btrow 
marked  than  that  by  which  the  other  sub- classes  are  distinguished.  Not  oolj  ^ 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  overlap  the  olfiictory  lobes  and  the  cerebeUum,  bat  thfl^ 
extend  in  advance  of  the  one,  and  farther  back  than  the  other.  Their  posteiiflr 
development  is  so  marked  that  anatomists  have  assigned  to  that  part  the  charMitf 
of  a  third  lobe ;  U  U  peculiar  to  the  genus  Homo,  and  equally  peculiar  it  tki  *ptt 
terior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventride,*  and  the  '  hippocatnus  mt«or,'  whi^  (AarMUnii 
the  hind  lobe  of  each  hemisphere.  The  superficial  grey  matter  of  the  cerebromr 
through  the  number  and  depth  of  the  convolutions,  attains  its  maximum  of  eoctai^ 
in  man.  . 

"  Peculiar  mental  powers  are  associated  with  this  highest  form  of  brainy  ass 
their  consequences  wonderfullv  illustrate  the  value  of  the  cerebral  cbaracls^ 
according  to  my  estimate  of  which  I  am  led  to  regard  the  genus  ffotno  as  n^ 
merely  a  representative  of  a  distinct  order,  but  of  a  distinct  sulM^lass  of  the  inaiB* 
malia,  for  which  I  propose  the  name  of  Archencephala.''t 

t  Vide  a  paper  by  Professor  Owen,  *  On  the  Characters,  Principles  of  Diyi«<* 
and  Primaiy  Groups  of  the  Class  Mammalia,"  read  before  the  TiinniBan  Sodeg^ 
London,  Feb.  17th,  and  April  2l8t,  1857,  and  in  the  "Journal  of  the  PW" 
ceedings  of  the  Linnsean  Society,  for  June,  185 7|"  vol  ii.  No.  5. 
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The  facts,  indeed,  of  developmental  anatomy,  comparative  and 
mai,  point  to  the  most  important  deductions,  for  they  indis- 
tably  prove — firstly,  that  the  perceptive  faculties  of  our  physical 
lerience  or  knowledge,  subservient  to  our  cognition  of  external 
eots,  their  sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes,  the  pheno- 
oa  of  their  action,  or  events,  and  their  relative  relations, 
mgement  and  number,  &c.,  must  have  their  'Mocal  habitation 
1  abode"  in  the  convolutions  of  the  anterior  lobes ;  secondly, 
t  the  posterior  lobes,  as  exclusively  human,  must  necessarily 
the  seat  of  the  exclusively  human  affections,  and  administer 
)ar  social  affections ;  and  thirdly,  the  inference  appears  to  be 
itimate,  that  the  convolutions  of  the  middle  lobes  are  the 
t  of  the  personal  affections  of  the  ego,  and  of  the  social, 
ral,  and  religious  intuitions — the  distinguishing  attributes  of 
n. 

fhe  general  harmonious  accordance  of  these  deductions^with 
I  multiplied  cranioscophical  observations  of  Gall,  Spurzheim, 
1  Combe,  speaks  in  favour  of  their  foundation  in  truth  and 
tore;  and  I  think  it  may  be  legitimately  infened  that  in 
I  primitive  basilar  convolutions  are  seated  the  organs  of  the 
ulties  subservient  to  the  formation  of  the  inferior  region  of 

•  trae  or  conscious  mind.  Thus,  on  the  lowest  plane  of  cere- 
il  development,  and  of  which  we  may  recognise  the  analogues 
the  inferior  vertebrata,  the  perceptive  apparatus  seems  limited 
the  basement  or  internal  convolutions,  with  their  anterior  and 
rilar  connexions ;  that  is,  to  the  common  central  organs  of  the 
^ptive  consciousness, — the  seat  of  ideation,  memory,  and 
ition, — to  the  anterior  perceptive  organs,  through  the  instru- 
ntality  of  which,  by  the  inlets  of  the  special  senses,  we  acquire 
bowledge  of  the  sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes  of 
"Wnal  existences, — and  to  those  basilar  organs  which  admi- 
ter  to  the  preservation  and  maintenance  of  animal  life.  The 
^  of  life  is  paramount;  and  around  the  organs  of  the  alimenta- 
9  propensity  are  marshalled  and  associated  those  of  the  pro- 
bities subservient  to  the  defence,  protection,' and  conservation 
existence.  It  may,  indeed,  be  fairly  inferred  that  the  intui- 
18  of  the  special  senses  and  their  allied  feelings,  appetites, 
I  instincts,  form  the  chief  and  predominant  part  of  the  mental 

of  the  inferior  vertebrata,  while  at  the  same  time  it  must 

•  be  forgotten  that  these,  too,  constitute  the  inferior  region  of 
true  or  conscious  mind,  and  enter  largely  into  the  complicated  ' 
>  of  human  existence.  Again,  on  a  higher  plane  of  develop- 
ttt,  and  of  which,  too,  we  may  recognise  the  analogues  among 
highest  mammalian  and  quadrumanous  groups,  the  longitudinal 
volutions  are  carried  upwards  above  the  lower  perceptive 
w»8,  and  prolonged  backwards  even  beyond  the  median  lobesy 
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aad  the  perceptive  apparatus  is  thus  proportionately  ela 
and  extended. 

Contrasting  the  endowments  of  the  higher  mammalia  i 
raminants^  in  accordance  with  this  is  the  remark  of  Lean 
describing  the  convolutions  of  the  Indian  elephant.  **  So 
says  he, "  that  all  the  superior  convolutions,  and  the  prolo 
of  the  great  internal  convolution  which  is  united  to  then 
obliterated,  then  the  fourth  anterior  convolution  might  be. u 
the  fourth  posterior, — ^the  third  to  the  third, — and  we  ahon 
one  of  the  groups  of  convolutions  of  the  brain  of  the  mi 
and  solipedes."  It  is  through  these  superior  peroeptin 
that  we  rise  above  the  bare  perception  of  extenial  objec 
sensible  qualities  and  physical  attributes,  to  that  of  the  dif 
and  relations  of  things,  their  order  or  arrangement,  and  i 
and  to  the  phenomena  of  their  action,  or  events,  with  the  f 
of  time  and  place.  The  higher  individual  or  personal  afl 
too,  such  as  the  love  of  self,  or  self -esteem;  the  love  ofappn 
and  love  for  others,  or  benevolence,  are  brought  into  pla; 
there  is  a  still  higher  plane  of  perceptive  development  exc 
human,  in  which  the  towering  longitudinal  convoluiioi 
the  fulness  of  their  evolution  backwards,  and  the  nervou 
ratus  of  the  perceptive  consciousness  its  most  elab«F 
complete  development.  The  moral  and  religious  intent 
the  sole  prerogatives  of  man,  and  they  constitute  an  im: 
distinction  between  him  and  the  whole  animal  creati 
man's  moral  and  religious  attributes  the  lower  animab 
participate.  Equally  destitute  are  they  of  those  enduring, 
and  endearing  relations  which  are  the  charm  of  his  « 
here. 

And  now,  may  it  not  be  fairly  concluded,  from  tl 
proximity  and  intimate  association  of  this  highest  plane 
ceptive  development  with  the  transverse  series  ofcanw 
that  the  exalted,  pure,  and  holy  intuitions  of  the  one 
directed,  guided,  and  strengthened  by  the  dominating  h 
of  the  noblest  faculties  of  the  other ;  that  through  the  lat 
eesthetic  sense  of  the  true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good ' 
always  end  in  fruitiess  aspirations,  but  fructify ;  and  th 
through  them,  while  they  control,  direct,  and  atrengtl 
moral  intuitions  of  right  and  wrong,  and  our  emotional 
veneration,  and  reverence,  we  will  be  led  to  see  clearly  tl 
upon  which  moral  obligation  rests,  and  religion  will  be 
us  ''  a  reasonable  service,"  and  ours  an  intelligent,  volunt 
cheerful  dependence  upon  an  aU-perfcct  Being,  infinite  in 
power,  and  goodness  ?  It  is  in  this  association  of  the  p 
elevating  moral  and  religious  intuitions  with  intellectui 
that  the  true  greatness  of  the  human  character  consists; 


iant,  thftt  from  the  joint  opemtion  of  the  bigbest  perceptive  facul- 
ties with  the  reasoning  powers,  from  obiervation  and  esqa&rimuU, 
xmali  the  czeatkoi  of  science  and  the  achicYements  of  science. 

*For  the  proper  ibnction  rfTeason  is  to  oreste  knowledge  or  seienoe. 
The  wiUhrttmmmg  alone  ctn  never  do  this.  It  ean  analyse,  distinguish, 
ifm  oonwpts,  coostflmet  propesitions,  weave  them  into  armments^- 
nribrm,  in  a  word,  mjlontial  process  within  the  data  furnished  to  it — 
m  it  can  never  go  bejcnd  the  barriers  of  its  own  definitions.  When, 
kePBver,  we  grasp  a  truth  by  iftie  power  of  reason,  on  the  other  hand 
ttinq^ifls  fiur  mere  lium  the  attainment  of  a  baie  definition  of  it.  It 
imidieB  that  we  have  penetrated  to  the  centre ;  that  we  can  trace  its 
pedigree  in  the  world  both  of  matter  and  form ;  that  we  can  regard  it 
none  link  in  a  connected  chain,  of  which  we  are  able  to  UU  the  ante- 
oedeaii  vdA  foretell  Uie  consequents ;  that  we  can  recognise  it,  in  fine, 
naptfticular  manitsstation  of  some  great  and  univer^  law,  the  ope- 
nm  of  which  we  have  learned  to  comprehend  and  apply.*** 

In  comieadon  with  the  preoeuee  of  thought,  we  have  evidence  of 
«n  automatic  action  of  the  intellectual  £EU3ulties,  tUMttended  with 
comdouineis,  designated  unconscious  cerebration  by  Dr.  Car- 
porter,  who  was  the  first  to  bring  it  under  the  notice  of  psycho- 
iOffol  inquirers,  and  who,  in  support  of  its  exiBtenoe,  has 
cbained  the  confirmatory  experience  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tisgBiahed  mataphysioians  and  profound  logicians  of  &e  age— the 
life  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  Mr.  John  Mill. 

"Host  persons,"*  says  Br.  Carpenter,  ''who  attend  to  their  own 

BKotal  operations  are  aware  that,  when  they  have  been  occupied  for 

*nw  lame  about  a  particular  sulject,  and  have  then  transferred  their 

i^iMiQn  to  some  other,  the  first,  when  they  return  to  the  considera- 

^  of  it,  may  be  found  to  present  an  aspect  very  different  from  that 

^h  it  possessed  before  it  was  put  aside,  notwithstanding  that  the 

siiad  has  since  been  so  completely  engrossed  with  the  second  subject 

is  aot  to  have  been  conscioualv  directed  towards  the  first  in  the 

^B^tl,    Now,  a  part  of  this  change  may  depend  upon  the  altered 

^^tion  of  the  nund  itself,  such  as  we  experience  when  we  take  up  a 

*^t  m  the  memory,  with  all  the  vigour  which  we  derive  from  the 

'^fi^Bsliment  of  sleq>,  uid  find  no  difficulty  in  overcoming  difficulties  and 

^ntangling  perplexities  which  checked  our  farther  progress  the  ni^ht 

^ore,  when  we  were  too  weary  to  give  more  than  a  languid  attention 

l^the  points  to  be  made  out,  and  could  use  no  exertion  in  the  search 

^  these  solutions.    But  this  bv  no  means  accounts  for  the  entirely 

*^  development  which  the  subject  is  frequently  found  to  have  under- 

1^  when  we  return  to  it  after  a  considerable  interval — a  development 

J^tch  cannot  be  reasonably  explained  in  any  other  mode  than  by  attri- 

^^tiog  it  to  the  intermediate  activity  of  the  cerebrum,  which  has,  in 

^instance,  automatically  evoked  the  result  without  our  consciousness.f 

•  MorwU's  "Piydiology." 
t  Dr.  Ovpsntor'i  "  BomMi  Phjnokigy/'  Ifih  editioxu 
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To  the  same  effect  is  the  following  remark  of  Sir  Benjamin 
Brodie : — 

''  It  has  often  happened  to  me  to  have  heen  occupied  by  a  particular 
subject  of  inquiry — to  have  accumulated  a  store  of  facts  connected  with 
it,  but  to  have  been  able  to  proceed  no  further.  Then,  after  an  interval 
of  time,  without  any  addition  to  my  stock  of  knowled|;e,  I  have  found 
the  obscurity  and  confusion  in  which  the  subject  was  originally  enve- 
loped to  have  cleared  away,  the  facts  seemed  all  to  have  settled 
themselves  in  their  right  places,  and  their  mutual  relations  to  haye 
become  apparent,  although  I  have  not  heen  sensible  of  having  made  any 
distinct  effort  for  that  purpose.'** 

And  such,  from  personal  experience,  I  conceive  to  be  the 
common  experience  of  every  thinking  mind.  I  have  already 
observed  t  that  automatic  or  reflex  action  is  not  peculiar  to  the 
true  spinal  system ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  is  the  common 
attribute  of  the  sensori -motor,  emotional,  and  cerebral  systems, 
and  that  Dr.  Laycock  was  the  first  to  connect  it  with  the  cere- 
brum.    Dr.  Carpenter  goes  on  to  remark : — 

"  Strange  as  this  phenomenon  may  at  first  sight  appear,  it  is  found, 
when  carefully  considered,  to  be  in  complete  harmony  with  all  that  has 
been  affirmed  respecting  the  relation  of  the  cerebrum  to  the  sensorvm, 
and  the  independent  action  of  the  former.  Looking  at  all  those  auto- 
matic  operations  by  which  results  are  evolved  without  any  intentionil 
direction  of  the  mind  to  them,  in  the  light  of  reflex  actions  d  ^ 
cerebrum,  there  is  no  more  difficulty  in  comprehen£ng  that  such  reflex 
actions  may  proceed  without  our  knowledge,  so  as  to  evolve  inteUedut* 
products,  when  those  results  are  transmitted  to  the  sensorium,  and  are 
thus  impressed  on  our  consciousness,  than  there  is  in  understaoding 
that  impressions  may  excite  muscular  movements  through  the  refles 
power  of  the  spinal  cord,  without  the  necessary  intervention  of  aeo- 
sation.  In  both  cases,  the  condition  of  this  mode  of  independe^ 
operation  is,  that  the  receptivity  of  the  sensorium  shall  be  suspended 
quoad  the  changes  in  question,  either  by  its  own  functional  inactiTity» 
or  through  the  temporary  engrossment  by  other  processes." 

Dr.  Carpenter  extends  the  same  unconscious  or  automatic  rejU^ 
action  to  the  feelings  of  the  emotional  states,  and  says  — 

"  That  our  feelings  towards  persons  and  objects  may  undergo  mo^ 
important  changes  without  our  being  in  the  least  degree  aware,  until 
we  have  our  attention  directed  to  our  own  mental  state,  of  the  altera- 
tion which  has  taken  place  in  them.  A  very  common  but  vJT 
characteristic  example  of  this  kind  of  action  is  afforded  by  the  powerfol 
attachment  which  often  grows  up  between  individuals  of  oppo^Jf' 
sexes,  without  either  being  aware  of  the  fact ;  the  full  strength  of  thtf 
attachment  being  only  revealed  to  the  consciousness  of  each  whea 

*  "Psychological  Inquiries,"  by  Sir  B.  C.  Brodie. 
t  Vide  page  402,  vol  iz«  of  this  JoumAl 
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ditmmstances  threaten  a  separation,  and  when  each  becomes  cognizant 

of  the  feelings  entertained  by  the  other 

*'We  continually  speak  of  the  'feelings'  which  we  uneonsciousUf 
entertain  towards  another,  and  of  our  not  becoming  aware  of  them 
until  some'circumstances  call  them  into  activity ;  so  that  it  would  seem 
u  if  the  material  organ  of  these  feelings  tends  to  form  itself  in  accor- 
dance with  the  impressions  which  are  habitually  made  upon  it,  and  that 
ve  are  as  completely  unaware  of  the  changes  which  may  have  taken 
pboe  ill  it,  as  we  are  of  those  by  which  passing  events  are  registered  in 
ov  minds  (in  the  memory),  until  some  circumstance  calls  forth  the 
conscious  manifestation,  which  is  the  '  reflex'  of  the  new  condition 
which  the  organ  has  acquired."  * 

To  the  category  of  the  ideo-motor  phenomena  belong,  as  Dr. 
Carpenter  has  shown,  a  variety  of  aberrant  actions,  bordering  on 
insanity,  of  which  the  history  of  mankind  in  all  ages  furnishes 
OS  with  abundant  examples ;  and  among  the  most  recent,  but 
not  the  least  remarkable  instances,  is  the  table-turning  and  table- 
talking  epidemic  which  spread  through  almost  the  whole  civilized 
world  in  1862-3 ;  and  to  his  able  disquisition  on  the  subject  the 
"Bader  is  referred.f 

After  the  mind  has  been  pondering  over  the  perplexities  of  a 
fifficult  subject  of  thought,  that  the  automatic  or  unconscious 
^x  action  of  the  intellectual  and  reflecting  organs  should, 
taring  a  period  of  repose — that  of  profound  sleep — evolve  clear 
i^w  and  new  developments  of  thought  in  connexion  with  the 
''ibject,  may  be  truly  wonderful ;  but  is  it  more  wonderful  that 
Iftnng  sleep,  when  the  controlling  influence  of  volition  is  sus- 
P^ded,  a  mathematical  problem  should  be  solved,  than  that  a 
poetical  fragment  like  the  "  Kublakhan"  of  Coleridge  should  be 
*Oposed?  Condorcet  saw,  in  his  dreams,  the  final  stage  of  a 
MScult  calculation  which  had  puzzled  him  during  the  day;  and 
jKmdillac,  when  engaged  in  his  "  Cours  d'Etude,"  frequently 
l^eloped  and  finished  a  subject  in  his  dreams,  which  he  had 
^ken  off  before  retiring  to  rest.  Coleridge  says  of  himself, 
nat  his  fragment,  "  Kublakhan,"  was  composed  during  sleep, 
the  images  rising  up  before  him  as  things,  with  a  parallel  pro- 
Ittction  of  the  corresponding  expressions,  without  any  sensation 
'^  consciousness  of  effort."  The  imagination,  it  is  true,  is  prone 
^  nin  riot  when  the  controlling  influence  of  the  will  is  with- 
'•^wn,  and,  as  in  dreams, — 

"  To  combine  a  medley  of  disjointed  things — 
A  court  of  cobblers,  and  a  mob  of  kings." 

At  all  times,  indeed,  the  inuiginative  are  less  amenable  to  the 
oiDinion  of  volition  than  are  the  reasoning  processes ;  but  still 

*  Dr.  Carpenter *8  ''Human  Phyriology,"  pp.  609-10,  5th  edition, 
t  Ibid.  pp.  610-18,  5ih  edition. 
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Tre  must  besr  in  mmd  the  mental  relatioiiB  of  tbe  imagini 

faculty  and  the  reasoning  powers. 

Out  of  the  fanciful  combinations  and  croapingB  of  exfa 
objects,  new  conceptions  are  formed ;  and  by  the  imagini 
faculty,  ideality,  we  are  placed  in  scenes,  circumstance^ 
relations  in  which  our  actual  experience  has  never  placed  us, 
from  which,  in  consequence,  as  new  sources  of  thought,  new 
ceptions  arise.  But  while  these  new  creations  may  bear  stn 
the  impress  of  the  Aesthetic  and  emotional  oharacter  and  im 
cies  of  our  minds,  the  highest  efforts  of  the  Greative  & 
involve  equally  the  agency  of  the  intelleotoal  powers— of  ool 
tion,  analysis,  and  comparison — to  achieve  their  loftiest  trinn 
And  thus,  while,  on  the  one  hand,  ideality  h  dependent  i 
the  intellectual  powers  for  the  development  of  its  higheai 
sublimest  flights;  so,  on  the  other,  is  the  understanding  indi 
to  the  imaginative  faculty  for  those  ideal  combinations  and 
ceptions  which,  independently  of  their  artistic  value  and  in 
tance,  are  seen  to  be  so  operative  in  the  common  affairs  of  hi 
life, — "suggesting  those  pictures  of  the  future  which  are 
before  our  eyes,  and  are  our  animating  springs  of  action, 
those  visions  of  enjoyment,  never  perhaps  to  be  realized, 
their  prospects  of  anticipated  evil,  that  often  prove  to  b 
exaggeration  of  the  reidity — ^prompting  the  investigation 
science,  that  are  gradually  unfolding  the  sublime  plan  on  n 
the  UNIVERSE  is  governed,  and  leading  to  a  continual  aspin 
after  those  higher  forms  of  moral  and  intellectual  beauty  i 
are  inseparably  connected  with  purity  and  love." 

Conclusion, — ^In  the  attempt,  however  crude  and  cm 
which  in  these  papers  has  been  made  towards  an  expositi< 
some  of  the  leading  points  of  Physiological  Psychology,  wl 
may  put  forward  some  claim  to  originflJity  of  view,  in  respe 
the  nervous  apparatus  of  the  perceptive  and  intellectual 
sciousness,  I  am  free  to  confess  that  I  have  not  hesitate 
adopt  the  opinions  and  sometimes  the  language  of  otheis 
never  intentionally  without  due  acknowledgment,  and  M 
times  in  the  hope  of  exciting  the  attention  of  others,  as 
rousing  into  activity  the  energy  of  other  minds  of  hi 
endowments,  possessing  better  opportunities  and  more  leisur 
the  prosecution  of  such  an  interesting  and  important  subje 
inquiry. 

The  establishment  of  the  "  Psychological  Journal"  has  { 
a  new  impetus  to  such  investigations ;  and  the  philosophy  o 
mind,  like  the  philosophy  of  nature,  is  now  cultivate  : 
manner  worthy  of  its  objects.  The  phantanns  of  Aristotle 
animal  spirits  of  Descartes,  and  the  vibrations  of  Hartley,  i 
have  passed  away  as  physiology  and  psychology  have  progrei 
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Still,  we  are  nnder  great  obligations  to  Hartley  ;*  for  however 
nnfrnitftil  and  visionary  his  ''  Doctrine  of  Vibrations '  may  be,  he 

Spears  to  have  been  the  first  in  this  country,  and  Bonnet  on 
9  Continent,  who  brought  and  employed  a  sound  and  experi- 
mental knowledge  of  the  human  constitution  to  the  attempt  to 
discover  the  pbyBioal  conditions  of  sensation  and  intelligence.  I 
im  My  aware  how  important  it  is  to  keep  in  view  the  distinctive 
boundaries  of  physiology  and  psychology,  and  that  it  is  only  in  their 
coirelations — ^when  certain  phenomena  of  observation  are  found 
nniforailv  to  co-exist  with  certain  phenomena  of  consdotisness — 
tbt  ifaeir  direct  bearing  upon  each  other  can  be  really  esta- 
blished. I  am,  nevertheless,  impressed  with  the  idea  that  physio- 
logical  bears  to  medical  psychology  a  relationship  analogous  to 
ttat  which  physiology  does  to  pathology,  so  that  a  clear  com- 
prehension of  the  principles  of  the  former  appears  to  me  to  be 
essentially  necessary  for  a  proper  and  full  appreciation  of  the 
abnomal  and  morbid  phenomena  of  the  latter.  It  has  been  well 
observed  by  Feuohtersleben,  in  his  admirable  treatise,— 

^  Where  psychical  phenomena  appear  abnormal,  there  is  mental 
HiordeTj  which  has  its  root  in  the  mind,  so  far  as  this  is  manifested 
throogh  the  sensual  organs ;  and  has  its  root  in  the  body,  so  far  as 
tUs  ii  the  oi*gan  of  the  mind.  To  search  after  phenomena  in  which 
ttwse  rations  are  revealed,  with  the  unprejudiced  eye  of  experience, 
fe  intettignie  them  scientifically  in  every  point  that  is  of  importance 
fo  the  physician,  and  to  collect  them  into  one  whole,  is  the  province 
rfmedieal  psychology."  f 

The  human  mind  must  be  studied  in  connexion  with  the  ma- 
terhd  conditions  of  the  encephalon,  since  it  is  upon  the  vesicular 
Ditter  of  the  encephalic  ganglia  that  the  mind  is  dependent  for 
^manifestation  of  all  its  activities  in  tliis  life.  And  it  has 
^g  been  my  own  settled  conviction  that  the  metaphysician  can 
pale  little  progress  independently  of  the  physiologist,  and  that 
rt  is  to  the  medical  philosopher  and  physiologist  we  are  to  look 
for  the  most  valuable  contributions  to  the  science  of  mind.  To 
^  reminded  of  what  they  have  done,  we  have  only  to  recall  the 
Dames  of  Locke,  Hartley,  Brown,  Ac. 

The  expressive  language  of  Dugald  Stewart,  in  reference  to 

*  *'0r.  Hartler's  '  Obwrv»tion8  on  Man,' "  says  Dr.  Southwood  Smith,  "  is  a 
^^  which  doM  honour  to  human  nature.  One  feels  proud  to  belong  to  the  same 
2^  of  intelNgenoes  with  the  mind  which  could  compose  it  All  that  relates  to 
^  l*m  of  AMooiaibn,  and  the  whole  of  the  2nd  volume,  can  never  be  perused 
^i^t  makinff  the  reader  better  acquainted  with  himself  and  with  his  duties,  and 
!j^  in  love  with  his  fellow-beings  and  with  his  Creator.  The  conclusion,  on  the 
'^  HsppiDess  of  aH  Mankind,  is  trulv  worthy  of  the  philosopher,  the  philan- 
^^^^  and  the  Christian."— iUw^ro/iVs  of  the  Divine  Oovemment,  bj  Dr. 
«nthwood  Smith.  London.  1822.  Pp.  445. 
J  +  "Medical  Psychology."    Translated  and  published  by  the  Sydenham  Society. 
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Locke,  in  his  admirable  dissertation  on  the  progress  of  philosophy, 
admits  of  general  application  : — 

"  No  science,"  says  he,  "  could  have  been  chosen  more  happily  cal- 
culated than  medicine  to  prepare  such  a  mind  as  that  of  Locke  for  the 
prosecution  of  those  speculations  which  have  immortalized  his  name; 
the  complicated  and  fugitive,  and  often  equivocal  phenomena  of  diseaie, 
requiring  in  the  observer  a  far  greater  portion  of  discriminatiDg  sagi- 
city  than  those  of  physic  strictly  so  called." 

The  praise  which  our  English  Hippocrates,  Sydenham,  the 

E:eatest  authority  of  his  time,  bestows  on  the  medical  sldll  of 
ocke,  affords  a  brilliant  proof  of  the  high  estimation  which  his 
acquirements  in  the  science  of  medicine,  his  penetrating  jndg- 
ment,  as  well  as  his  many  private  virtues,  bod  procured  for  him 
from  all  who  knew  him.  In  the  dedication  prefixed  to  Sydenham's 
"  Observations  on  the  History  and  Cure  of  Acute  Diseases," 
published  in  1676,  he  boasts  of  the  approbation  bestowed  open 
his  method  by  Mr.  John  Locke,  who,  to  borrow  Sydenham's  o^ 
words,  "  had  examined  it  to  the  bottom ;  and  who,  if  we  consider 
his  genius  and  penetrating  and  exact  judgment,  bos  scarce  any 
superior,  and  few  equals  now  living." 

^*  Nostri  prseterea  quam  huic  mead  methodo  suffragantem  habeam, 
qui  earn  intimeus  per  omnia  perspexerat  utrique  nostrum  conjanctii- 
simum  dominum  Joannem  Locke;  quo  quidem  viro,  sive  ingenio 
judicioque  acri  et  subacto,  sive  etiam  antiquis,  hoc  est,  optimus  mori- 
bus,  vix  superiorem  quenquam,  inter  eos  qui  nunc  sunt  homines  reper- 
tarn,  iri  confide,  paucissimus  certe  pares."* 

In  conclusion,  I  may  reiterate  what  I  have  elsewhere  said:— 

"  To  Locke  we  are  indebted  for  dispelling  the  mysticism  of  the 
schoolmen.  Freed  from  the  tyranny  of  ancient  names,  and  regardletf 
alike  of  the  Stagyrite  and  his  categories,  he  discarded  the  syUogism, 
and  instituted  a  searching  analysis  of  the  phenomena  of  thought.  In 
the  metaphysical  world,  like  the  immortal  Newton  in  the  mathematicil 
world,  he  stands  forth  pre-eminent.  No  age  or  nation  ever  produced 
two  greater  luminaries  of  science.  They  live  in  the  veneration  of  their 
countrymen,  and  are  borne  down  the  stream  of  time  with  a  reputation 
ever  gathering,  and  with  the  triumphs  of  a  distinction  that  will  never 
die."t 

In  this  essay  I  have  alluded  to  the  illustrious  Gall,  and  his 
able  associate,  Spurzheim,  as  being  the  founders  of  physiologic^ 
phrenology ;  but  it  is  to  Unser  and  Procraska  that  the  honours 
due  for  having  accurately  defined  the  boundaries  of  the  sensoiittBi 
commune.  And  since  their  time,  and  both  in  this  country  «n» 
abroad,  there  have  been  many  labourers  in  the  field,  and  mo<* 

•  Vide  Lord  King's  "life  of  Locke." 
t  "  Physiological  Psychology."    Commentaiy,  p.  17,  tmieeii. 
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bas  been  effected  towards  a  better  understaDdiDg  and  a  more 
3xict  knowledge  of  the  fanctions  and  special  endowments  of  tlie 
lerrous  centre  of  tlie  encephalon. 

We  must  not  forget  the  labours  and  researches  of  Bolando  and 
Bdlengeri,  and  still  more  recently  of  Matteucci,  in  Italy, — of 
Uagendie,  Serres,  Des  Moulins^  and  Floorens  in  France,— of 
nedemann  in  Germany, — and  of  Retzius  in  Sweden,  &c.  And 
riule  the  discovery  of  Sir  Charles  Bell  marks  a  new  era  in  phy- 
aobgical  science,  the  researches  of  his  contemporaries,  Shaw, 
UtTo,  Sce.y  and  in  our  own  day  those  of  Swan,  Owen,  Marshall 
Bill,  Solly,  Todd,  Carpenter,  &c.,  have  thrown  a  flood  of 
Sght  upon  the  subject.  Among  living  physiologists.  Dr.  Car- 
Mater  has  done  more  than  any  other  man  to  specialize  the 
nmctions  of  the  nervous  centres  of  the  encephalon,  and  through 
comparative  anatomy,  by  analytical  reasoning  and  strict  induction, 
to  advance  our  knowledge  of  the  physiological  psychology  of  man. 

With  the  labours  and  researches  of  Gall  and  Spurzheim  the 
Mine  of  Mr.  George  Combe  is  indelibly  associated,  and  will  be 
Md  in  enduring  remembrance.  His  last  work,  ''  On  the  Relation 
between  Science  and  Religion,"*  is  worthy  of  the  author  of  the 
"  Constitution  of  Man ;"  for,  to  use  the  words  of  one  to  whom 
I  am  under  great  obligations,  "  Every  system  of  philosophy  rests 
in  God,  as  its  highest  idea  and  its  final  aim.  To  see  the  Divi- 
KIIY  as  the  beginning,  the  middle,  and  the  end  of  all  things,  is 
fte  culminating  point  of  aU  human  thought  Thus  it  is  the  goal, 
iM)t  only  of  providence,  not  only  of  redemption,  but  also  of  the  no 
•«8  divine  laws  of  reason  itself,  that  God  should  be  aU  in  aU^f 
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A  LECTURE,  BY  ROBERT  JAHIESON,  M.O., 

ff^iUnt  ^Ou  Uedieo'Chiritryieal  Soeigig  <f  Ahtrdttn,  Medical  Supminiendeni  <if  tki  Royal 
iMuaiic  AMjflum,  4^c, 

The  object  of  this  paper  is  to  illustrate  the  presumed  course  of 
^*crvou8  movement  concerned  in  the  mental  phenomena  which 
^  associated  with  the  Brain.  In  the  title,  the  use  of  the 
term  Phrenic,  or  Fhrenical,  is  preferred  in  the  notion  that  it 
^^onizes  better  with  physiological  discussions  on  the  cere- 
"^1  functions,  than  does  the  commoner  equivalent  Psychical, 
vhch  is  rather  suggestive  of  the  spiritual  than  of  the  organic 
'^htionships  of  }^Iind.     In  the  avoidance  of  the  more  ordinary 

t_-*The  Relation  between  Science  and  Il*^liflrion,"  by  George  Ck>nibe.  Edin- 
*^.1857.     Fourth  Edition. 

One  of  the  moi 
i  in  our  language. 


— K".  1W7.     Fourth  Edition. 

IhiuJ?**^  ■  "  Psychology,"  p.  253,  ante  eU,     One  of  the  moet  valuable  contri- 

"^w»i  to  the  Scienco  of  Mind  which  we  have  io 
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term,  however,  any  sympathy  with  materialistic  views,  as  soeli 
has  to  be  repudiated ;  and  bat  a  philosophic  liberty  of  scientil 
speculation  claimed  as  not  incompatible  with  simplicity  and  Uk 
fulness  in  matters  of  belief.  The  adjective  Phrenic  has  bia 
used  hitherto  in  physiology  as  denommating  a  icapiratary  BSf 
going  to  the  diaphragm,  and  applied  originally  on  the  soppoa 
tion  that  that  organ — ^e  midriff,  which  upholds  the  heart  itnii 
and  is  so  subservient  in  many  an  emotion — was  no  less  than  th 
seat  of  the  Mind.  It  is  more  legitimately  applicable  to  oeiefan 
functions ;  and,  indeed,  as  suggested  by  Dr.  Guislain,  the  ten 
Phrenology  would  be  the  best  term  for  the  science  of  the  menli 
functions  of  the  nervous  system,  could  it  be  successfully  reolanat 
from  the  spurious  pliilosophy  to  which  it  is  allied — as  it  certainl 
would  have  best  comprehended  technically  the  observations  nm 
offered  in  elucidation  of  cerebral  action. 

Avocations  not  averse  entirely  to  such  speculations  have,  ho* 
ever,  been  such  as  tended  to  make  them  be  approached  quite  a 
often  from  a  medical  as  from  a  metaphysical  starting-poiflil 
rendering  an  apologetic  prologue  necessary  for  any  inclinaiuai  i 
impose  pathologic^  for  physiological  illustrations.  Nor  can  i 
be  less  appropriate  to  claim,  beforehand, some  indulgence  forhriaf 
ing  forward  views  which  may  seem  neitiier  very  profound  nor  atto* 
gether  new  in  an  assembly  numbering  many  acquainted  with,  lad 
some  eminent  in,  the  departments  of  physiology  and  psyohologj' 

The  observation  that  the  !Mind  is  capable  of  becoming  diseaiei 
would  indicate  either  its  non-spirituality,  its  composite  conattti' 
tion,  or  that  it  is  known  to  us  but  by  machinery  doomed  to  de- 
rangement and  decay — for  the  only  psychical  disorders  are  pc^ 
plexities  and  errors,  or  rather  there  is  no  spiritual  disease  bnt 
sin.  Yet,  there  is  a  phrenical  pathology  ;  and  its  sources  tfB 
two — being  material  decay  on  the  one  hand,  or  vice  on  the  othtf 
— either  oiP  which  may  occasion  disturbance  of  that  relationsh? 
of  spirit  and  matter  by  which  manifestation  of  mind  is  possihk. 

The  study  of  the  human  mind  may  be  carried  on  in  scftfJ 
ways — as  by  subjective  questionings  of  consciousness,  by  obtf" 
vation  of  the  actions  of  men,  and  by  examination  of  the  hnBtf 
organism.  Metaphysicians  have  made  most  of  the  first  way,iB' 
physiologists  of  the  last ;  but  a  right  philosophy  determines  ttA 
mode  to  be  perfect,  and  requiring  to  be  supplemented  by  the  othfli' 

In  self-regarding  our  minds,  we  distinguish  a  set  of  ideas,  loi 
a  capacity  of  regarding  these.  On  continued  introspection,  9 
is  further  seen  that  the  ideas,  though  a  multitude,  are  really  l^ 
a  succession  of  individuals  coming  into  consciousness  in  ain^ 
file,  one  by  one,  and  capable  of  being  marshalled  by  the  frddty 
which  is  regarding  them.  That  faculty  is  the  Will;  aod  i^ 
power  over  the  current  of  thoughts  consists,  not  in  creatiiV 
them,  but  in  regulating  their  succession,  so  that  particolar  ii^ 
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tdTonced,  detained,  superseded,  recalled,  or  otberwise 
h  in  the  wish  of  the  individual.  The  Will  has  a  power 
sacoession  of  ideas ;  and  when  ideas  move  continuously 
lenUy  of  the  Will,  the  mind  is  diseased. 
16  Will  itself  is  not  incapable  of  being  influenced  by  the 
I  which  it  is  its  business  to  g^nide.  It  stirs  through  the 
of  certain  of  these  upon  it — which  thoughts  are  called 
In  a  healthy  state  the  Will  is  free  to  act  or  not  although 
r  motives.  It  cannot  act  without  a  motive ;  but  it  need 
k  the  words  whispered  into  its  ear,  nor  use  the  weapon 
»  its  hand.  It  has  a  choice  of  action,  and  a  choice  of 
and  when  it  ceases  to  have,  the  Mind  is  diseased. 
I  natural  Human  Mind,  then,  the  Will  has  a  government 
iirent  of  thoughts,  which,  again,  seek  to  move,  but  do 
oe  the  Will.  Individuality  is  in  the  Will ;  personality 
'ill;  the  Will  is  the  Man.  In  the  same  state,  the  Will 
ind  thought  and  action  are  neither  will-ful,  nor  will-less ; 
nsane,  the  Will  is  driven  by  thought,  and  is  blinded^ 
,  and  overridden  by  disease. 

*  insanity  depended  in  any  case  on  abeyance  of  judgment, 
k  a  diseased  condition  of  the  volition  ;  and  what  has  dis- 
Understanding  to  do  with  a  morbid  quality  of  Will  ? 
d  Understanding  have  been  kept  far  enough  apart  on 
>gic  pages  undoubtedly;   but  truly,    does  it  not  seem 
t  only  is  there  no  doing,  but  that  there  is  even  no  think- 
lout  the  activity  of  the  personal  Will  ?     In  every  action 
mind,  thought^  feeling,  and  volition  are  concerned ;  for, 
consciousness  reports  itself  a  unity,  and  not  a  muster  of 
forces.     Disordered  intellect  is  disordered  mind,  and,  in 
seased  Will.     The  Will  is  the  essence  of  the  faculty  of 
Q,  which  is  at  the  base  of  all  intellectual  operations,  and 
judgment  amongst  them.     An  insane  idea  has  its  origin 
s  of  healthy  action  in  the  mental  faculties,  and  is  estab- 
nd  continued  through  defect  in  the  Will,  just  as  much  as  a 
propensity  is.     Abnormal  excitement,  depression,  apathy, 
y^  folly,  and  delusion,  are  phenomena  of  defective  control 
ght  or  action.    They  are  all  traceable  to  a  fading  per- 
.     The  individualism  of  the  subject  is  less  apparent — its 
m  less  distinct — ^the  ego  less  asserted— the  person  is  less 
^less  a  king  over  his  thoughts,  which  are  more  and  more 
ible  by  external  causes,  and  less  and  less  the  reagents  of 
ional  mind.   Thoughts  possess  the  man;  his  organisms  are 
igthe  playthings  of  sensational  influences,  so  that  instead  of 
Ing  his  ideas,  he  is,  as  Coleridge  said,  possessed  by  them. 
idiias  which  furnish  the  mind,  and  are  in  its  keeping,  have 
issified  as  Ideas  of  Sensation  and  Ideas  of  Beflection. 
z2 
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'J'he  former  proceed  from  the  action  of  the  material  exten 
world  on  the  personality,  and  the  latter  from  the  action  of  ti 
personality  on  the  Ideas  of  Sensation.  Ideas  of  Sensation  spnx 
from  two  sources, — the  Human  Body  and  the  extraneous  bw 
of  the  Universe.  They  rush  inwards  towards  the  conscious  Brai 
through  "  the  five  gates  of  knowledge" — the  Eye,  the  Ear,  u 
other  organs  of  sense ;  and  rise  up  also,  to  the  sensorium,  fto 
the  penetralia  of  the  hody  itself.  Perhaps  ideas,  that  can  scaice 
he  called  sensational,  may  he  horn  with  the  Brain  itself,  or  descci 
to  it  from  the  universal  Pneuma  hy  which  it  is  overarched  ;*  b 
to  speculate  so  were  less  metaphysical  than  mystic,  and  mc 
imaginative  than  either.  Without  adopting  such  fancies,  pi 
hably  we  should  take  too  narrow  a  gauge  of  our  Ideas,  in  limitii 
their  origin  to  the  impressions  on  the  nerves  of  the  senses,  i 
there  is  the  certainty  of  many  of  our  feelings  being  either  moil 
or  healthy,  in  harmony  with  statei  of  welfare,  or  the  reverse, 
the  hidden  chambers  of  the  animal  economy,  where  there 
neither  eye,  nor  ear,  nor  any  accredited  ambassador  from  t 
distant  seat  of  government,  and  where  even  a  mufiQed  sensiWli 
is  very  doubtfully  recognised.  Save  as  general  feelings  of  coi 
fort,  cheerfulness,  and  self-assuredness,  it  would  be  difficult 
condescend  on  any  detail  of  such  ideas,  under  ordinary  corpoR 
conditions ;  but  while  the  psychologist  might  scruple  to  dedi 
them,  the  observer  of  the  mental  phenomena  of  disease  has  i 
hesitation  in  pointing  to  the  trepidation  of  the  palpitating  hen 
the  moroseness  of  the  disturbed  liver,  and  the  poltroonery  < 
hysteric  mobility  of  lowered  sexual  vitality,  as  evidentiary  of  tl 
field  of  sensation  that  may  lie  within  the  barriers  where  the  e: 
temal  senses  are  placed.  Nay,  some  speculations  have  » 
rested  at  the  organs  of  the  body,  but  have  wished  to  establk 
the  recognition  of  a  communion,  through  the  living  blood,  ofi 
the  conservative  fluids  of  the  economy  with  the  humanicil 
influences  of  the  Brain. 

The  external  world,  both  of  foreign  material  objects  and  of  tl 
somatic  phases  of  the  individual,  acting  brainwards,  constitot 
but  the  receptivity  or  passive  voice  of  Mind.  There  is  an  abiB 
of  reacting  on  the  external  world ;  and  in  the  mind  there  * 
ideas  of  Eeflection,  as  well  as  of  Sensation.  It  possesses  apow 
that  rules  the  ranks  of  ideas  as  they  rise,  or  even  recalls  flw 
from  the  limbo  of  thought  into  which  they  sink,  so  that  they  n«w 
again  like  ghosts  of  themselves  across  the  cerebral  tracks,  or  el* 
up  in  a  resurrection  transcending  all  sensational  experiences.  1 
is  not  our  object,  however,  at  present,  to  demonstrate  the  rcB* 
tive  capacities  and  activities  of  mind,  and  to  dwell  on  such  pb 
nomena  as  Memory  and  Imagination  abstractedly  from  we) 

*  GardinM'  Wilkinson. 
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organic  relationships,  and,  therefore,  let  us  hurry  forward  to  the 
consideration  of  the  corporeal  machinery  connected  with  phrenic 
action,  and  the  physiological  rather  than  the  metaphysical  view 
of  the  subject. 

For  the  production  of  the  Human  Mind,  phenomena  are  ob- 
servable pointing  to  a  union  of  the  spiritual  with  the  material,  in 
the  way  of  sympathetic,  parallel,  synchronous,  or,  as  is  most 
likely,  unnameable  and  inscrutable  relationship  and  communion. 
h  troth,  we  do  not  know  Mind,  but  only  Humanity.  A  mere 
consciousness  of  ideas  of  sensation  and  reflection  could  never 
have  found  its  way  into  a  nosology,  or  into  an  hospital,  or  been 
treated  or  mistreated  as  eflSciently  by  a  Doctor  in  Medicine,  as  by 
a  Doctor  in  Philosophy.  Mind  has  a  recognition  in  practice  of 
Physic  as  well  as  in  impractical  Metaphysics.  The  only  mind 
ve  know  at  all,  and  can  seek  to  investigate,  is  the  Human  Mind ; 
uid  it  is  self-asserting  and  individual  in  others,  quite  as  much  as 
it  is  conscious  in  ourselves.  There  is  a  faculty  of  Will,  which  in 
us  compels  acknowledgment  of  itself  by  our  fellows,  and  in  them 
a  recognition  by  us.  I  know  my  own  faculties  subjectively,  but 
those  of  others  only  sensationally.  Of  me,  none  but  I  can  have 
«iy  knowledge,  save  of  those  things  which  my  body  does.  Subjec- 
tive knowledge  has  an  incompleteness  in  it  practically,  and  mere 
observation  is  lacking  in  profundity.  We  know  not  Mind  but 
Humanity,  and  that  ineflBciently.  We  know  nothing  of  each 
other  but  the  telegraphing  of  our  muscular  systems,  and  the 
indicia  of  their  working,  as  recorded  on  matter  around  us.  Ego 
^i  non-ego  are  not  self-limited  and  apart  more  than  are  ego  and 
iy>  separated  from  absolute  observation  of  each  other  by  a  hedge 
<>f  muscular  movement.  Sensation,  perceived  in  others,  is  but 
^notion  perceived;  will,  but  directed  movement;  and  emotion, 
but  physiognomical  expression.  For  example :  What  do  we 
know  of  anger,  but  that  it  is  a  peculiar  action  of  the  facial 
yuscles,  with,  probably,  associated  violence  and  malevolence  of 
deed;  of  fear,  but  that  it  is  tremor,  flight,  paralysis,  and  so 
fcrth;  of  talent,  but  that  it  is  the  successful  result  of  endeavour ; 
^of  genius,  but  the  exhibition  of  new  power?  So,  to  harangue 
pin  the  pathologist's  pulpit,  in  relation  to  disease  of  mind, 
lunacy  is  simply  morbid  action,  insanity  nothing  more  specially 
Mysterious  than  sorrowing  vitality  is  mysterious — only  a  sick 
?^  making  an  unhappy  self-assertion  of  absurdity,  and  requir- 
?|ff  the  attention  of  the  physician  and  pharmacy  but  to  reform 
*^*  gymnastical  deportment,  so  that  he  shall,  peradventure,  once 
M^  appear  to  be,  and  be  denominated  wise.  Medico-legally,  as 
you  iQg^y  ]^  aware,  it  does  not  signify  at  all  what  hallucinations 
J  man  has,  but  only  what  delusions  he  believes  in  and  obeys  to 
?^  folly;  and,  therefore,  that  it  is  the  doer  of  foolish  things  that 
'^  lunatic,  and  only  the  madman  that  is  insane.     The  Fatuua 
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and  Fttriosas,  only  they,  are  the  freemen  of  the  asylnm,  and  the 
freedmen  of  the  social  world. 

From  snch  views  it  may  he  stated,  that  a  man's  Hind  is  & 
movement  hetwixt  feeling  and  action — a  spiritani  interventioa 
betwixt  organs  of  sense  aJSected  hy  impressions  of  matter  on  the 
one  hand,  and  matter  affected  by  muscular  action  on  the  other. 
Conversely,  Body  is  a  substantial  nexus  of  feeling  and  willing. 

All  phrenical  action,  from  the  lowest  manifisstations  in  the 
animal  world  to  the  highest  self- consciousness  in  man,  is  educed. 
from  animal  machinery  by  the  traction  of  a  loving  Spirit  which 
no  human  science  has  apprehended. 

We  seek  but  to  understand  something  of  the  pfafeno-oorporeal- 
relation  from  the  corporeal  side. 

So  for  as  physiology  at  present  guides  us,  it  would  seem  thA:^ 
the  manifestad^ion  of  mind  in  the  human  body,  and  indeed  fhxmi^ 
action  under  every  circumstance  of  life,  is  dependent  on  the  ii^' 
tervention  of  the  grey  nervous  cell  between  spiritual  infiaenc^ 
and  perceptible  matter.  To  affect  thought,  matter  must  act  thioa^^b 
this  channel ;  and  to  influence  matter,  mind  must  start  forwaru 
from  the  same  intermedium.  In  phrenic  action  Idieee  cells  w*^ 
and  decay,  and  are  renewed,  by  an  unseen  stimulus  acting  on  ^ 
living  organism,  whose  vital  capacity  of  so  responding  has  bee^ 
thought  to  be  associated,  in  a  more  special  degree,  with  tb^ 
phosphoric  element  of  nervous  tissue,  than  with  any  other  of  ttB 
chemical  constituents. 

In  Sensibility,  which  is  the  base  of  all  phrenic  manifestation^ 
and  the  root  whereby  the  blossom  of  mind  is  nourished  bom  tli0 
soil,  the  grey  nervous  tissue,  which,  in  the  form  of  a  cell-nuclear 
terminates  every  sensitive  nerve,  is  impressed  by  the  contact  oi 
an  external  object    This  impression  is  conveyed  through  a  sutf* 
ceptible  track  of  white  nervous  matter,  called  a  nerve,  to  a  m»^ 
of  grey  neurine — a  mass  of  nervous   cells— called  a  gangliA 
where  the  inward  moving  impression  loses  its  character,  and  0 
reflected  outwards  as  a  reacting  force.     This  force  is  oonvefed 
from  the  ganglion  also  by  a  nerve,  which,  however,  does  not  esi 
in   grey  neurine,  but  in  muscular  fibre.      The  mnsde,  ilm 
quickened,  indicates  the  establishment  of  sensibility  by  contitfi' 
ing,  and  thus  more  or  less  directly  reacting  on  the  eudttoi 
matter,  whose  impression  was  the  beginning  of  this  chain  of  vital 
action. 

Such  is  the  apparatus  of  sensibility ;  though  not  seen  so  dis* 
guised  in  simplicity,  but  always  elaborated ;  the  cell-nnclem  aal 
its  adjuncts  being  surrounded  by  structures  framing  orgaBSol 
sense,  and  the  opposed  contractile  fibres  being  made  up  "^ 
fulcra  and  levers  into  animal  forms.  Sensibility  need  hm  B0 
connexion  with  Mind.     It  is  not  mind ;  but  it  always 
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it.  It  is  sensation  without  consciousness ;  and  is,  simply,  what 
is  known  to  physiologists  as  irritability,  nerve- action,  spinal  or 
reflex  action,  a  phenomenon  in  living  bodies  which  is  not  phrenic, 
and  for  which  no  cerebrum  is  required. 


If.  BCafttaR  g;  TJenniMiHon  of  MosHhro  nmrm:  orgftm  of  Mnw; 
H.  Nonre:  white  iwnroiM  tintitt.  6.  GsDgiion:  groynenronc 
tiiiae.    C.  Maadd,    9.  Imtnunaiit  of  naodon :  ikeleton,  5co. 

^,  the  above  ich  a  representation  of  vital  reaction,  not  of  sensa- 
■'^.  Sensitive  nerves  are;  it  is  true,  employed;  but  before  they 
^  be  the  means  of  convepng  conscious  sensation,  they  must 
^tiB  part  of  a  more  complex  nervous  arrangement.  The  appa- 
^tns  most  be  enlarged  in  the  ascending  direction  by  addition  of 
l^lry  nerve-tisBue ;  so  that  when  the  sensitive  nerve  is  affected  by 
^feraal  stimuLition,  the  impression  conveyed  along  the  nerve, 
ifeor  reaohing  the  before-mentioned  ganglion,  instead  of  being, 
li'  formeriy,  immediately  indicated  outwardly  by  reflex  action, 
hivels  upwards  to  a  second  ganglion,  where  the  impression 
hMXimes  a  Perception  or  conscious  sensation,  and  its  external 
Hanifestation  in  the  muscular  system  an  expression  of  Emotion, 
Old  an  indication  of  pleasure  or  pain. 

The  following  diagram  represents  the  machinery  required  for 
be  oommencement  of  phrenic  action,  and  the  establishment  and 
oAoalaon  of  consciousness.  Mind  was  not  indicated  before  this 
IkfTelopment  was  given;  consciousness  was  not  bom,  and  no 
jcicbmm  was  required.     As  yet  this  child  is  but  infantine;  and 
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Sensation. 


Ext.  iMPRESSioNt 


Emotive  Expression. 


Beflex  Action. 


the  phrenic  capacity  represented  demands  hut  a  small  brain, 
made  up  but  of  the  Thalami  Optici,  Corpora  Olivaria,  and  sen- 
sorial ganglia^  and  of  the  Corpora  Sbiata,  and  motor  ganglia. 

Emotional  acts,  though  the  outward  indication  of  sensation, 
do  not  express  merely  the  perceptions  derived  from  the  five  ex- 
ternal senses,  but  also  those  less  fully  apprehensible  which  ris^ 
out  of  the  common  sensation  of  the  body — such  as  hunger,  thifl** 
fatigue,  and  many  other  feelings  which  are  peculiarly  liable  to 
be  morbidly  expressed.  When  it  is  well  with  organs,  tissue^r 
and  fluids,  in  the  hidden  chambers  of  the  body,  there  will  be  a 
declared  manifestation  of  cheerfulness,  activity,  and  natata* 
affections ;  when  otherwise,  more  probably  melancholy,  apathy^ 
and  deranged  impulses.  Not  that  such  conditions  are  in  every 
case  so  generated,  even  when  they  are  the  undoubted  offspring  of 
bodily  disease,  for  their  origin  may  be  at  the  nervous  centres  a» 
well  as  at  the  nervous  extremities. 

Before  going  on  further  with  this  synthetic  exposition  oi 
phrenic  action,  and  the  demonstration  in  a  diagrammatic  way  o» 
its  machinery,  it  has  to  be  stated,  what  may  not  be  indicated  1^ 
signs  or  symbols,  that  the  mind  is  more  than  a  recipient  an« 
exponent  of  sensational  impressions  and  emotional  intercouraea* 
While  the  stimuli  which  pass  inwards  as  sensations  are  tiaiia* 
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i  ontwardfl  as  muscular  force,  they  have  left  something 
td,  which  has  been  called  experieneey  in  the  charge  of  a  cer- 
uipacity  of  retention  in  the  nerve  tissues,  named  memory ^ 
fhich  is  reproducible  in  recollection.  In  what  way  soever 
tions  are  conveyed  onwards  from  the  terminations  of  nerves 
gh  nervous  track  to  nervous  track,  from  ganglion  to  gan- 
— whether  by  vibration,  current,  or  in  whatever  unknown 
-this  current,  or  its  effects  in  the  nervous  tissues,  would  seem 
reproducible  therein — ^not  merely  by  the  renewal  of  the 
lal  stimulus,  but  also  by  an  internal  excitation  passing 
yards  to  the  seat  of  sensorial  perception  from  regions  higher 
those  to  which  we  have  yet  inquiringly  ascended.  The 
ion  is  again  felt,  and,  perhaps,  even  its  physical  indications 
ested  by  its  corporeal  machinery.  I  repeat :  the  ganglia  of 
)tion  and  emotion  are  capable  of  being  influenced  by  a 
"ent  stimulation  generated  internally,  and  transmitted  to 
from  parts  higher  up  in  the  nervous  scale,  and  which  causes 
to  reproduce  and  re-act  whatever  impulses  had  come  to  them 
without.  The  ganglia  of  perception  have  a  valuable  trea- 
D  them  in  this  way,  but  they  have  no  mine  wider  or  pro- 
er  than  their  experience,  however  importunate  may  be  the 
ig  of  imagination. 

9  human  brain  being  more  than  a  mere  sensorium,  is  not 
nated  or  domed  by  the  ganglia  of  perception  ;  and  conscious 
ion  is  not  therefore  manifested  outwardly  in  expressed 
on  as  the  necessary  sum  and  completion  of  phrenic  phe- 
la,  but  travels  upwards,  from  the  domain  of  perception,  to 
ia  which  are  superimposed  in  position,  and  thereby  dominant 
iority.  The  impression,  which  had  become  a  part  of  con- 
mess  in  perception,  passes  along  a  nervous  track  to  the 
ia  which  form  the  seat  of  the  WiU;  and  when  the  force  is 
t  diverted  externally  to  the  muscular  system,  it  is  now  made 
ent,  not  in  the  guise  of  instinctive  expression  of  pleasure  or 
nor  as  simple  reflex  action,  but  as  voluntary  motion  or 
m. 

3  nervous  superaddition  now  referred  to  is  the  proper 
tting  of  the  organism  related  to  the  operations  of  the  Human 
Unless  the  original  stimulus  be  powerful  to  produce  a 
impression,  and  the  impression  distinct  enough  to  be 
«ed  to  the  seat  of  sensation,  and  its  perception  be  successful 
mnlating  volition,  it  does  not  contribute  in  any  degree  to 
tmishing  of  the  mind.  The  Will  is  the  gate  through  which 
must  be  ushered  to  become  objects  to  the  personal  con- 
mess,  and  is  the  outlet  by  which  go  forth  all  the  manifesta- 
of  individualism.  The  fundamental  intellectual  process  is 
we  term  the  Attention — which  is  but  tlie  potency  of  the 
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T^^  oyer  perception;  and  Hie  base  of  all  power  ivtbe  gmdisg 
rein  by  which  volition  holds  moscolar  conkaotion,  and.eompQM 
mere  spasm  and  convnlsion  into  resistance  and  endevfonr. 

There  are  no  mental  powers,  but  only  a  mental  power— tii, 
the  Will. 


Attention. 


Sensation. 


Ext.  Impression. 


Vol.  IfimoN. 


Emotivx  Ezfbbssio 


Bbflez  Aerioif . 


Speculatively,  it  is  a  power  governing  the  oarrsnt  of  tlioagii^ 
and  evolving  from  their  movements  and  associations  the  vonofl^ 
operations  of  retaining,  recalling,  combining,  alternating,  as'  ^ 
forth,  exhibited  in  recollection,  fiBmcy,  judgment^  and  othtf  ^ 
called  facuUiea  of  the  mind ;  while,  practicaUy,  it  gives  a  fl^ 
racter  of  emancipation  to  forces  which  without  it  were  fi3CBi|J 
mechanical-like  formality  both  of  direction  and  degree,  instei'  (^^ 
being  outwardly  exhibited,  variously  modified  by  the  fiat  of  *l* 


0  intanial  Win,  or  eren  being  entirely  suppreseed  within  the 
nmnuness  of  tiie  man  himael^  were  saoh  latency  the  diotater 
m  adrised  and  instructed  Tolition. 
Ibe  seat  of  the  Will  ia  in  the  hemispherioal  ganglia  of  the 
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The  nervous  impression^  >vhiGh  we  have  traoed  as  an  assumed 
current  from  point  to  point,  as  becoming  successively  sensibility; 
sensation,  and  volition,  and  as  exhibited  in  reflex  muscular  action 
emotive  expression,  and  voluntary  motion,  may  rise  yet  higbe: 
than  the  region  of  the  Will,  and  have  more  transcendent  and  ex 
cellent  manifestation  carried  onwards,  by  reference  of  the  Will 
through  the  channels  of  reflection,  to  the  stage  of  nervous  orga 
nization  and  development,  where  mere  reflex  movement— wbici 
had  first  become  conscious,  and  next  voluntary — may  yet  becom 
rationally  controlled  before  outward  declaration. 

Ascent  carries  forward  the  nervous  current,  in  the  act  c 
reflexion,  through  the  ganglion  of  Reason,  to  be  displayed  extei 
nally  as  voluntary  muscular  motion  rationally  controlled,  or  i 
may  be  rationally  suppressed.  The  establishment  of  an  authorit 
higher  than  volition  leads  us  to  a  brief  consideration  of  the  reh 
tion  of  humanity  to  freedom  and  fatalism.  Humanity  is  tti 
manifestation  of  the  Will  of  Man.  The  will  acts  from  motict 
and  cannot  act  but  by  the  influence  of  motives.  These  are  ofte 
denominated  loiver  or  higher.  What  do  these  terms  mean  io  U 
physiology  of  phrenical  action  ?  They  mean,  that  when  motiTi 
are  such  as  to  be  called  lower,  they  are  ideas  coming  from  gangl 
lower  than  the  seat  of  volition  in  the  phrenic  organism ;  and  tiu 
when  they  can  be  called  higher,  they  are  the  judgments 
Reason,  or  the  controlling  influence  of  ganglia  elevated  abo^ 
that  of  the  Will.  The  lower  motives  are  independent  by  the 
birth,  and  tyrannous  and  unrestrained  by  inclination.  Tb 
have  a  guaranteed  access  to  the  Will,  but  the  Will  need  not  oh 
them.  They  are  the  subject  mob  over  which  the  Will  is  kin 
It  is  the  Will  that  says  amen  to  desire;  instead,  however, 
transmitting  its  tumultuous  urgency  onwards  to  a  termination 
deeds — ^instead  of  converting  sensational  impulses  into  mot 
force — ^it  may  direct  the  current  upwards,  so  to  speak,  into  i' 
sphere  of  Reason,  and  first  regulate  its  expression  by  contn 
The  higher  motives  are  not  so  chartered ;  they  do  not  urge  t 
will  unsought,  as  do  the  lower  motives,  but  come  only  wb 
called  for  by  the  Will,  and  act  only  when  thus  permitted.  T 
degree  in  which  the  Will  is  subjected  to  the  higher  motives 
dependent  on  the  phrenical  habits  of  the  man  himself.  His  W 
is  free.  It  may  obey  the  lower  motives,  but  it  may  refer  them 
the  judgment  of  the  Reason  and  disobey  them,  preferring  t 
approval  of  this  and  such  authority  to  the  gratification  of  aed 
or  desire.  Necessity  compels  to  action,  but  does  not  govern  t 
deed. 

The  Will  is  the  ftilcrum  of  all  muscular  action  that  is  phrea 
cally  instituted.  All  subordinate  points  of  vitality  in  cerebi 
function — all  sensibilities — all  their  corporeal  expression— fo' 
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but  footsteps  of  the  mental  throne  an  which  the  Yoliti0 
stalled  as  king ;  and  aught  higher,  as  the  Reason,  whethf 
tiTe  or  intuitional,  is  but  an  oracle  which  the  king  cuHit 
consults,  just  so  far  as  he  chooses  to  seek  piety  and  wisdi 

Here,  in  the  hemispheric  ganglia  of  the  brain,  is  Uie  1 
of  the  nervous  chain,  and  the  completion  of  the  animal  m 
or  corporeal  apparatus  of  mental  action :  not  that  we  ar 
lieve  that  on  this  mountain  we  iiave  but  to  sit  down,  an 
look  back  to  the  clods  in  the  valley  &om  which  we  have  a 
or  ruminate  in  self-absorbed  regard  on  the  fortunate  adi 
for  enjoyment  to  be  observed  in  the  body,  and  the  woi 
which  carbon  and  water  are  capable  in  a  buman  frame ; 
we  leave  the  intelligence  in  the  act  of  aspiring;  andi 
hole,  where  anatomical  investq^ation  becomes  amaurotic 
physiologist  has  to  be  dumb,  our  diagram  must  tenni 
believe  &at  from  this  Jacob's  ladder  the  Season  takes ' 
itself,  and  soars  upwards  by  FmA  io  a  Spirit  acting  do' 
towards  humanity  in  Liove. 

The  steps  through  which  we  trace  the  growth  of  th< 
mind  are — ^from  organic  movement  to  oonsciousness,  fin 
sciousness  to  volition,  from  volition  to  reason,  and  froi 
to  the  capacity  of  acknowledging  a  guiding  power  be; 
limits  of  organic  life.  We  have  looked  upon  phrenic  < 
commencing  in  mere  reflex  action,  and  cairiea  upwai8a 
sively  through  instinctive  manifestation,  voluntary  moti 
rational  action,  to  the  development  of  a  will  capable  of 
to  act  in  unison  with  a  holier  will. 

Humanity  is  the  highest  phasis  of  the  relation  of  & 
Matter  in  this  world,  and  islfae  Human  Mind  for  all  phi 
apprehension  of  psychology.  At  the  base  is  a  vitality ' 
simply  uterine ;  above  that,  merely  animal ;  farther  forwi 
foolish ;  above  this,  diabolic ;  and,  only  when  transcendii 
intellectual  power,  graduating  at  Humanity,  and  fa 
capable  of  a  life  whioh  may  blossom  as  Christian  in  thii 
and  sow  the  seeds  of  a  development  that  will  yet  be  mo 
like,  and  of  a  life  that  will  be  immortal  in  heaven. 
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abt.  vn.— on  dipsomania. 

BT  DAVID  8KAE,  ICD.,  7.B.C.8., 

A  a*  Ifat  1UdMXhOampo§l  Society,  Jftiiuary  20tb,  1858. 

.Feddie  read  his  very  interestiDg  and  yaluable  paper  on 
st  to  the  Society,  at  its  last  meeting,  I  intended  to  have 
e  observations ;  but  the  lateness  of  the  hour  when  the 
eoncluded  and  my  seniors  in  the  profession  had  spoken, 
IT  of  hazarding  rashly,  in  an  unpremeditated  and  hurried 
inions  upon  a  subject  of  such  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
1  me  to  forbear,  and  to  offer  these  opinions  to  the 
L  the  form  of  a  written  communication.  This  com- 
Q I  beg  you  will  consider  not  as  a  reply  to  or  a  criticism 
r  Dr.  Feddie,  but  as  a  sequel  to  his  paper, — as  a  con- 
to  the  solution  of  the  difficulties  of  dealing  with  this 
loh  as  may  occur  to  one  occupying  my  point  of  view, 
e  superintendent  of  a  large  asylum,  where  I  have  had 
tical  experience  with  all  the  varieties  of  the  disease,  and 
Acuities  of  treating  it,  for  a  period  of  nearly  twelve 

MiTB  to  me  that  very  much  of  the  difficulty  of  dealing 
question  of  the  isolation  of  the  insane  drinker  from 
lappears,  when  we  have  a  clear  and  precise  idea  of  the 
I  between  the  ordinary  drunkard  and  the  insane  drunkard 
I  the  habit  and  the  disease.  To  have  this,  and  to  esti- 
terly  the  mode  of  treatment  and  the  legality  of  restraint 
9n,  we  must  be  familiar  with  the  differences  we  meet 
16  habits  of  sane  drunkards,  and  the  various  features 
tinguish  the  numerous  groups  or  varieties  of  those  who 
aose  they  cannot  help  it, — from  an  incontrollable  and 
ipeiite. 

nak  of  repeating  some  of  the  valuable  descriptions  given 
iddie,  I  must  briefly  point  out  a  few  of  the  distinctions 
o,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  the  remarks  which  I 
Ber  on  the  treatment  of  this  disease. 

is  a  drunkard  who  gets  drunk  at  the  festive  board — 
s  occasions  for  getting  conveniently  drunk  without  in- 
prith  his  ordinary  occupations — who  takes  a  few  days 
9i  a  time,  when  he  has  plenty  of  money,  and  returns  to 
.  and  employment  when  he  has  finished  his  superfluous 

his  "  ramble,"  or  "  spree,"  as  it  is  called  among  the 

m  ham  kindly  permitted  us  to  tranifer  to  our  pages  Ua  yaluable  paper 
irch  number  of  the  *'  Edinburgh  Medical  JouniaL" 
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humbler  classes  in  Scotland.  Some  men,  on  the  other  hand,  get 
systematically  and  regalarly  drunk  every  day  after  dinner,  some 
every  night  before  going  to  bed,  and  will  perform  their  daily 
duties  with  propriety  and  efficiency.  There  is  a  large  class  who 
drink  continuously,  and  consume  large  quantities  of  stimulaDts, 
and  seem  to  have  a  constant  craving  for  them,  which  they  satisly 
by  constant  potations ;  yet  they  do  not  come  under  the  deno- 
mination of  insane  drinkers ;  they  exercise  a  certain  amount  of 
self-control,  a  sufficient  amount  of  restraint  upon  their  appetites 
not  to  allow  the  quantity  which  they  drink  to  aJSect  their  aptitude 
for  business,  or  driving  a  good  bargain.  These  are  the  decorous 
drunkards  of  society,  and  some  of  them  are  perhaps  the  hardest 
drinkers  of  any. 

The  effects  of  intoxicating  drinks  vary  very  much,  as  is  well 
known,  in  different  individuals,  according  to  the  temperament  or 
some  peculiarity  in  the  constitution.  Some  men  get  hilarioos, 
and  others  stupid ;  some  become  amorous,  and  others  maudlin  in 
their  cups ;  and  some,  again,  become  pugnacious,  and  even  dan- 
gerous. It  has  been  often  observed,  that  men  who  have  suffered 
from  severe  blows  or  injuries  of  the  head  become  very  violent, 
and  even  maniacal,  when  intoxicated.  Such  persons  as  these 
frequently  come  under  the  notice  of  the  legal  authorities,  for  acta 
of  violence  committed  while  intoxicated.  But  in  these  cases,  if 
the  individual  has  voluntarily  become  intoxicated,  knowing  that 
in  that  state  he  is  liable  to  bo  dangerous,  he  is  justly  held  amen- 
able to  punishracDt  for  acts  of  violence  committed  when  drunk- 
The  responsibility  of  a  person  of  this  kind  for  any  of  the  con- 
sequences of  his  getting  drunk,  knowing  what  may  ensue,  has 
been  compared  to  that  of  a  person  firing  a  gun  out  of  a  window 
into  a  crowded  street,  who  would  unquestionably  be  punished  fof 
the  effects  which  resulted  from  his  folly. 

It  would  be  a  tedious  task  to  describe  all  the  different  effecti 
and  kinds  of  drunkenness.  It  may  suffice  to  say,  that  in  all  cases 
of  mere  drunkenness,  the  characteristic  feature,  as  distinguishing 
them  from  insane  drinking,  is  the  preservation  of  the  power  rf 
self-control.  In  the  mere  drunkard,  there  is  a  method  in  hi5 
madness ;  it  is  a  systematized  or  regulated,  or  at  least  a  voluntary 
habit.  A  morbid  craving  may  be,  and  is  generated,  after  drunken- 
ncbS  becomes  a  habit ;  but  it  is  regulated,  as  to  the  time,  and 
mode,  and  extent,  and  frequency  of  gratifying  it,  by  certain  con- 
siderations,— such  as  a  regard  to  outward  decency,  to  the  dutie* 
of  life,  or  to  the  calls  of  business.  And  it  continues  to  be  »9 
regulated,  perhaps  by  a  very  low  standard,  and  by  one  which  i* 
gradually  made  -lower  and  lower ;  but  still  the  habit  is  regulated 
and  controlled  as  long  as  the  person  is  merely  a  drwikarit  ^ 
until  the  habit  degenerates  into  a  disease. 
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lie  principal,  the  diagnostic  feature  of  this  disease — ^that  of 
tne  drinking,  dipsomania,  or  oinomania — is,  on  the  other 
d,  the  absence  or  loss  of  the  power  of  self-control  or  self- 
iktion.  Persons  affected  with  this  form  o{  moral  insanity  do 
drink  from  the  pleasure  which  the  social  board  affords,  but, 
the  contrary,  will  not  unfrequently  preserve  a  certain  amount 
lecorum  while  in  company.  Neither  do  they  drink  for  the 
mire  which  the  wine  gives  them ;  they  will  drink  any  kind  of 
oicating  stuff.  Nor  do  they  drink  at  a  convenient  time  and 
;e,  and  only  occasionally;  they  drink  as  often  as  they  can, 
1  whenever  they  can,  and  as  much  as  they  can ;  their  craving 
stimulants  is  incessant  and  incontrollable ;  no  considerations 
sdf-respect,  no  regard  to  public  opinion,  or  common  decency, 
lomestic  ties,  or  religion,  or  the  certainty  of  impending  ruin, 
Tidation,  or  even  the  fear  of  death,  can  prevent  their  drinking 
they  can  drink  no  longer.  Such  persons  will  often  deplore 
ir  fatality,  their  inability  to  control  their  desires,  and  will  say, 
h  tears  in  their  eyes,  as  some  have  done,  that  if  hell  were 
ming  at  one  side  of  them,  and  a  bottle  of  brandy  standing  at 
other,  they  would  drink,  although  the  next  moment  they  were 
be  thrown  into  the  bottomless  abyss.  In  fine,  such  persons 
ak  because  they  cannot  help  it;  and  if  they  really  cannot  help 
they  must  be  regarded  as  no  longer  responsible  agents — as 
PBfore  insane,  and  proper  objects  for  being  restrained  and  pro- 
ted  against  themselves. 

rhe  loss  of  self -control  is,  indeed,  the  most  essential  condition 
ilmost  all  cases  of  insanity.  The  most  constant  symptoms  of 
inity  are  those  referable  to  altered  affections,  perverted  desires, 
I  morbid  propensities.  Dehtsions,  so  much  dwelt  upon  by 
tte  writers,  particularly  among  legal  authorities,  as  essential  to 
ioity,  are  but  its  accidental  concomitants,  like  hallucinations 
the  senses.  Every  form  of  madness,  from  acute  mania  down 
dementia,  may  be  met  with  where  there  are  no  delusions.  In 
>n«,  there  may  be  a  morbid  exaltation  of  all  the  emotions  and 
iQons,  over  which  self-control  is  entirely  lost,  and  the  iudivi-^ 
il riots  in  unrestrained  laughter,  singing,  anger,  destructiveness, 
I  yiolence.  The  loss  of  control  may  extend  to  the  thoughts 
I  ideas,  which  succeed  each  other  with  extraordinary  rapidity, 
I  give  rise  to  incessant  talking  and  incoherence.  In  partial 
•Jiity,  one  particular  emotion  or  desire  may  be  morbidly  cx- 
^  and  we  may  find  a  deep  melancholy  and  depression  without 
f  delusion — a  hopeless  but  abstract  gloom,  leading,  by  the  total 
^row  of  the  power  of  self-control,  to  an  act  of  suicide.  There 
y  he,  as  has  been  fully  established  by  numerous  well-authenti- 
^  cases,  a  morbid  impulse  to  destroy  life,  without  any  delusion  ; 
iDipulse  over  which  the  affected  person  loses  all  control,  and 
'0.  X — ^NEW  SERIES.  A  A 
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under  which  he  commits  some  homicidal  act.  The  morbid  ex- 
citement of  the  sexual  appetite  only  becomes  insanity  when  the 
person  loses  self-control,  and  the  victim  of  satyriasis  or  nympho- 
mania outrages  all  considerations  not  alone  of  morality,  bat  of 
ordinary  decency  and  the  common  instincts  of  humanity. 

It  is,  in  fact,  the  loss  of  control  over  morbidly  excited  ptt- 
sions,  whether  of  an  exalted  or  depressing  kind,  that  oonstitutai 
insanity,  and  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary  excitement  or  deprei- 
sion.  So  it  is  with  insane  drinking ;  it  is  the  loss  of  oontnl 
over  the  morbid  appetite  that  distinguishes  it  from  ordinary 
drunkenness,  and  constitutes  it  a  form  of  moral  insanity. 

I  prefer  the  term  moral  insanity,  in  describing  this  disease,  to 
the  terms  oinomama  or  dipsomania,  for  three  reasons:  FisnA, 
because  neither  of  these  names  conveys  a  correct  idea  of  tht 
disease,  which  is  not  an  insane  thirst,  nor  a  thirst  for  wine  only, 
but  may  consist  in  a  morbid  craving  for  stimulants  or  narcotioi 
of  any  kind  ;  Secondly,  because  it  is  imder  the  denomination  of 
moral  insanity  that  this  disease  is  recognised  by  the  Commis- 
sioners in  Lunacy  for  England ;  and,  Thirdiy,  for  the  most  im- 
portant reason  of  any — ^namely,  that  the  craving  for  stimuhnts 
is  generally  only  one  of  many  symptoms  of  moral  pervemon 
which  characterize  the  disease,  and  which  it  is  of  great  importance 
to  recognise,  as  they  render  the  duties  of  the  medical  attendant 
comparatively  easy,  when  they  are  met  with  in  any  particular  oaae. 

Of  these  other  symptoms  of  moral  perversion,  the  most  com- 
mon is  the  habit  of  lying.  In  almost  all  cases  of  this  variety  of 
moral  insanity,  there  is  a  total  disregard  for  truth.  Such  pemna 
are  singularly  mendacious.  They  will  resort  to  every  poaaiUa 
device  to  procure  stimulants,  to  excuse  their  conduct,  to  deedfe 
their  friends  and  medical  attendant,  and  will  display  an  ingenoitr 
and  fertility  in  deceit  which  is  truly  marvellous.  They  wiU 
become  faint,  or  be  in  agony  with  toothache,  or  tic,  or  cramp  ii 
the  stomach,  or  colic,  or  dysmenorrhoea,  or*  they  will  tab 
diarrhoea  or  haemorrhage,  and  be  on  the  verge  of  dissolution, 
unless  brandy,  wine,  or  opium  is  administered.  They  will  Mwn 
every  available  article  of  dress,  or  furniture,  pr  jewellery.  They 
will  borrow  from  servants  or  cabmen.  They  will  get  whiaky 
smuggled  home  with  their  clothes  from  the  tailor  or  the  laondres. 
They  will  evade  the  most  vigilant  surveillance,  and  tell  the  moii 
deliberate  falsehoods  in  their  attempts  to  deceive,  Bolemnl]r  ap- 
pealing to  God  for  their  truth.  When  shut  off  from  the  ordinary 
sources  of  stimulation,  they  will  sometimes  resort  to  almost  any- 
thing in  order  to  relieve  their  craving.  I  have  known  a  yoong 
and  delicate  lady,  after  being  prevented  getting  wine  or  spirii^ 
and  deprived  of  red  lavender,  lavender  water,  and  eau  de  Cologne 
take  creosote,  vinegar,  vitriol,  and  tobacco. 

Allied  to  this  disregard  of  truth  is  the  total  denial,  oBm  is- 
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HI  by  such  persons,  of  their  habit  of  over-iDduIgence. 
1  very  frequently  disavow  most  solemnly  haying  ever 

the  bounds  of  strict  temperance  in  their  use  of 
B ;  and,  if  admitting  at  all  that  they  ever  have  been  the 
r  drink,  they  will  blame  some  other  person  or  ciroum- 

the  cause  of  it.  The  wife  will  blame  the  husband ; 
indy  the  accident  of  meeting  on  one  particular  occasion 
,  or  being  engaged  in  some  circumstances  which  rendered 
lable.  And  in  this  way,  one  or  two  undeniable  overt 
atemperanoe  are  conceded,  when  it  cannot  be  avoided, 
habit  or  the  loss  of  self-control  is  generally  indignantly 
(cept  at  moments  of  remorse. 

panying  this  disregard  of  truth,  there  are  often  other 
18  of  moral  perversion  in  the  insane  drunkard,  such  as 
Icentiousness,  or  a  propensity  to  theft,  or  a  delight  in 
^  quarrels  and  creating  mischief  by  leading  other  parties 
Me. 

this  disease  is  very  frequently  met  with  in  persons 
g  certain  mental  peculiarities  which  are  natural  to  them 
(,  congenital.  It  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to  find  it 
taelf  in  youth  who  have  always  been  regarded  as  having 
)ont  them,  to  nse  a  vernacular  phrase.  They  have  never 
gzess  in  their  education  like  others  of  their  age — ^have 
maps,  been  able  to  learn  to  spell,  and  so  forth ;  and, 
illiterate  and  ignorant  when  they  come  to  manhood,  are 
y  vain,  and  at  the  same  time  credulous  and  silly.  Or, 
ey  have  been  characterized,  even  from  childhood,  by 
nrversities  of  disposition,  such  as  a  delight  in  cruelty 
Is,  disregard  of  personal  appearance,  love  of  solitary  and 
18  destruotiveness,  extreme  obstinacy  and  selfishness,  or  a 
od  mutinous  temper  upon  slight  occasions. 
,  the  disease  is  very  frequently  hereditary ;  and  it  will  be 
1  inquiry,  that  a  grandfather,  or  father,  or  mother,  or  one 
brothers,  have  died  of  delirium  tremens,  or  have  other- 
im  the  fatal  propensity.  The  constancy  with  which  the 
y  predisposition  to  this  disease  is  transmitted  is  most 
lie,  and,  in  a  vast  majority  of  cases,  can  be  traced  either 
the  maternal  or  paternal  side  of  the  family, 
istrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks,  I  have  analysed  the 
*  8tf  of  the  cases  of  this  form  of  moral  insanity  which  I 
I  under  my  care,  of  which  20  were  females  and  66  males. 
I  the  resalt  of  these  comparisons,  that  of  the  20  females 
presented  natural  peculiarities  in  their  mental  constitu- 
ng  either  of  weak  minds,  of  very  violent  and  incon- 

passions,  or   subject  to    hysterical  attacks   of   great 
combined  in  some  instances  with  great  moral  depravity. 
▲  a2 
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Of  the  males,  30,  or  nearly  one-half,  were  naturally  of  weak 
mind,  or  presented  some  mental  peculiarity,  such  as  silly  yanity, 
general  deprayity  of  disposition,  and,  in  some  cases,  considenUe 
talent,  but  combined  with  eccentricity  of  some  marked  peculiaritf. 
In  both  sexes,  the  disregard  of  truth  was  a  common  feature  in 
most  cases. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  predisposition,  it  is  difiScult  generally 
to  trace  this  in  a  public  hospital,  partly  because  many  cases 
come  in  without  any  information  regarding  them  at  all,  and 
partly  because  the  friends,  when  they  have  friends,  are  gene- 
rally very  solicitous  to  deny  or  conceal  the  existence  of  a 
hereditary  taint  in  the  family,  and  will  not  unfrequently  pori- 
tively  deny  that  any  other  member  of  the  family  is  insane, 
while,  perhaps,  at  the  time  there  may  be  a  mother  in  one  asylum 
and  a  sister  in  another.  Notwithstanding  these  .difficulties^  I 
find  the  hereditary  predisposition  distinctly  traced  in  32  cases 
out  of  the  80. 

Of  the  females,  this  hereditary  taint  was  found  to  exist  in  l€ 
out  of  20.  One  had  a  brother  insane ;  one  a  mother  half-witted 
one  had  two  cousins  who  died  of  intemperance  ;  another  had  « 
father  and  mother  who  were  both  intemperate ;  another  had  i 
father,  and  another  a  father  and  brother,  who  were  hard  drinkers 
three  had  mothers  who  died  from  the  effects  of  intemperance 
one  had  two  sisters,  both  prostitutes  and  drunkards,  one  o 
whom  committed  suicide  ;  and  another  had  a  brother,  father,  aa< 
mother  all  intemperate,  and  the  latter  of  whom  committed  suicide 

Of  the  males,  two  had  brothers  affected  with  the  same  diseis 
in  the  asylum,  and  three  brothers  who  had  the  same  disease,  be 
were  not  sent  to  any  asylum;  one  had  repeatedly  attempts 
suicide,  and  inherited,  with  his  whole  family,  a  loathing  of  lii^ 
which  at  times  affected  all  the  members  of  his  family.  Foo 
had  brothers  who  suffered  from  other  forms  of  insanity;  t0 
had  each  two  brothers  insane;  three  had  insane  sisters;  tw 
had  drunken  fathers;  one  a  drunken  father  and  brother,  aD 
one  a  father  and  graudmother  drunkards ;  and  of  seyeral  othes 
it  was  admitted  that  insanity  was  in  the  family,  although  tfc 
relationship  of  the  members  affected  was  not  ascertained. 

Before  discussing  the  question  of  treatment,  and  isolation  i 
an  asylum  or  special  establishment,  it  is  necessary  to  comple^ 
this  sketch  by  enumerating  briefly  the  varieties  of  this  form  < 
moral  insanity,  and  the  causes  which  induce  the  disease. 

Its  yarieties  group  themselves  naturally  into  three  diyisions,— 
the  acute,  the  periodic,  and  the  chronic  forms  of  the  malady. 

Under  the  head  of  acute,  I  would  include  all  those  cases  o 
incontrollable  drinking  which  occur  to  persons  of  previoaa(j 
temperate  or  regular  habits,  but  in  whom  this  insane  craying  i^ 
been  generated  under  the  influence  of  some  accidental  caose,^ 
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finch  as  the  novelty  and  excitement  of  a  new  sphere  of  duty, 
and  the  temptations  of  new  associates  and  habits,  all  combining 
to  lead  to  intemperance ;  or  the  depressing  effects  of  some  over- 
whebning  calamity,  or  of  some  debilitating  accident,  or  disease,  or 
other  agency,  such  as  excessive  heemorrhage,  protracted  nursing, 
fever,  and  such  like.  It  is  well  known  that  the  use  of  sti- 
mnUnts,  begun  and  indulged  in  under  any  of  these  circum- 
stances, has  gradually  merged,  in  many  instances,  into  an  inor- 
dinate and  incontrollable  craving,  and  an  insatiable  and  destruc- 
five  use  of  them. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are,  however,  if  taken  in  time  and  treated 
judiciously  and  firmly,  generally  curable  without  recourse  to  any 
step  for  depriving  the  patient  of  his  personal  freedom. 

Periodic  or  recurrent  attacks  of  the  disease  are  generally  de- 
pendent upon  some  constitutional  or  hereditary  peculiarity. 
Sometimes  they  occur  at  the  critical  age  in  females,  and  preserve 
aperiodic  form  coinciding  with  the  menstrual  period.  Some- 
times they  arise  from  injuries  of  the  head.  In  many  cases  the 
canse  is  obscure. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  less  amenable  to  treatment  than  the 
fcnner,  particularly  where  there  is  a  hereditary  predisposition. 
Tkey  hardly  justify  confinement,  however,  or  isolation  from 
society.  Where  this  has  been  tried,  it  has  generally  been  found 
^  the  incontrollable  impulse  comes  back  at  its  accustomed 
P^od,  when  the  imposed  restraint  has  been  removed.  Nor  does 
^  form  of  the  disease  interfere  materially,  in  many  cases,  with 
^6  duties  of  life.  Many  individuals  have  distinguished  them- 
jelves  in  literature,  or  in  professional  or  mercantile  life,  who  have 
been  known  for  a  long  term  of  years  to  retire  periodically  into 
"^®  privacy  of  their  own  chamber,  and,  after  indulging  this  morbid 
petite  to  satiety  for  a  week  or  two  in  their  voluntary  seclusion, 
^  Reappear  again  on  the  stage  of  life,  and  pursue  their  usual 
^^^ations  with  credit  and  success.  Such  cases  are  perhaps  rare, 
^^  more  frequently  it  happens  that  the  recurrent  or  periodic 
^'^  gradually  degenerates  into  the  chronic  variety  of  the  dis- 
'^,  ttie  intervals  becoming  shorter  and  the  attacks  longer,  until 
^  intervals  cease  altogether,  and  a  chronic  disease  or  a  fatal 
^e  ensues. 

Xt  b  the  chronic  form  of  this  disease  which  is  the  least  curable 
^^  most  troublesome  to  manage.  Here  the  craving  for  stimu- 
^ts,  brought  on  perhaps  by  indulgence  and  irregular  habits, 
^^rating  upon  a  constitution  hereditarily  predisposed,  becomes 
^^tant,  insatiable,  and  incontrollable ;  and  the  daily  or  hourly 
^ulgence  suffers  only  now  and  then  a  temporary  check  by  ill- 
^  induced  by  it,  by  attacks  of  delirium  tremens,  or  outbursts 
^  mania. 

I  believe  it  is  agreed  by  all  parties,  that  this  form  of  the  dis- 
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ease  can  only  be  treated  effectaally  by  prolonged  and  complete 
abstinence  from  all  stimulants.  This  bas  been  attempted  in  two 
ways :  First,  by  boarding  the  patient  in  some  house  where,  ifi 
consequence  of  its  remoteness  from  places  where  ardent  spirits  or 
other  stimulants  can  be  procured,  or  where,  by  the  stringent  roles 
of  the  house,  and  the  watchfulness  of  those  connected  with  it,  a 
barrier  may  be  placed  against  attempts  to  gratify  the  morbid 
craving.  Of  the  first  kind  is  the  boarding-house  mentioned  by 
Dr.  Christison,  in  Skyo,  where  for  many  years  patients  of  this 
kind  have  been  sent.  Of  the  latter  is  the  House  of  Refuge  in 
Edinburgh,  which  has  been  used  for  a  number  of  years  as  a 
reformatory  school  for  patients  of  the  humbler  classes  affected 
with  this  disease.  In  addition  to  these  houses,  a  number  of  in- 
dividuals— clergymen,  medical  men,  and  others,  in  different  parts 
of  the  country — have  been  in  the  habit  of  taking  boarders  affected 
with  this  malady,  with  the  view  of  curing  them.  In  none  of  these 
places  can  the  principle  of  treatment  be  efficiently  carried  out 
The  parties  having  charge  of  the  patients  have  no  legal  autirority 
to  detain  them,  or  to  interfere  with  their  personal  freedom ;  and 
the  consequence  is,  that  they  either  leave  before  a  sufficient 
length  of  time  has  elapsed  to  do  any  good,  or  they  evade  the  BQ^ 
veillance  under  which  they  are  placed,  and  manage  to  keep  op 
the  craving  for  stimulants  by  a  constant  system  of  smugging 
and  secret  indulgence.  It  consists  with  my  experience  that  this 
has  been  the  result  in  all  the  institutions  and  houses  of  the  kind 
mentioned,  which  I  know  of,  in  this  country ;  and  I  believe  every 
one  will  agree  with  me,  who  has  had  much  experience  in  the 
treatment  of  this  deplorable  malady,  that,  in  its  chronic  and  con- 
firmed form,  complete  abstinence  from  stimulants  can  only  be 
effected  by  depriving  the  patient  of  his  personal  freedom. 

In  the  present  state  of  the  law,  this  can  only  be  done  by  ob- 
taining a  warrant  for  the  detention  of  the  patient  in  an  asyln» 
for  the  insane.  And  this  method  of  treatment  is  now  very  000- 
monly  adopted  in  well-marked  and  obstinate  cases.  I  think 
some  medical  men,  particularly  in  the  country  and  in  provincial 
towns,  still  entertain  doubts  as  to  the  propriety  of  granting  0^ 
tificates  of  insanity  in  such  cases.  Bat  the  scruples  of  sndi  afa 
gradually  wearing  away,  as  the  disease  becomes  better  known  tfd 
more  fully  recognised  as  a  variety  of  moral  insanity.  It  is  now 
found,  accordingly,  that  in  all  the  asylums  of  England,  IietaA 
and  Scotland,  such  cases  are  constantly  admitted,  and  regarded 
both  by  the  medical  superintendents,  the  Gommissionen  ^ 
Lunacy,  and  the  sheriffs  of  our  counties,  as  the  proper  objects  of 
asylum  restraint. 

Lest  there  should  be  any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  any  one  as  ^ 
the  legality  of  certifying  such  patients  to  be  insane  (and  I  tUok 
some  doubts  were  expressed  by  Dr.  Peddie,  and  by  others,  ia  ^^ 
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iscossion  which  followed  his  paper),  I  may  mention  that  in  one 
r  two  cases  sent  to  the  asylum  under  my  care,  the  medical  cer- 
fioites  distinctly  set  forth  that  the  patients  laboured  under  an 
leontroUable  or  insane  craving  for  stimulants,  and  the  sheriff 
nmted  warrants  upon  these  certificates.  In  one  case  sent  to  the 
rjlum  by  Dr.  Christison  and  Dr.  Douglas  Maclagan,  in  18(54,  the 
dical  certificate  was  as  follows : — "  We  consider  his  case  to  be 
fny  aggravated  one  of  insane  propensity  to  drinking ;  that  he 
ipears  for  a  long  time  past  to  have  been  never  sober,  except 
ider  compulsion ;  and  therefore  we  consider  him  to  be  insane, 
id  a  fit  subject  for  confinement  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  both  for  the 
ifety  of  himself  and  others,  and  likewise  for  treatment" 
Under  the  new  Lunacy  Act  for  Scotland,  the  medical  certifi- 
to  must  now  contain  those  facts  observed  by  the  medical  men 
temselves,  and  those  communicated  to  them  by  others,  on  which 
leir opinion  has  been  founded  as  to  the  insanity;  yet  no  diffi- 
dty  has  as  yet  been  experienced  in  obtaining  warrants  for  the 
nfinement  of  such  patients  in  asylums.  In  England  these 
fiBB  of  certificates  have  been  in  use  for  years,  and  I  have  never 
tdezstood  there  was  any  difficulty  in  sending  such  cases  to 
ijinms  there. 

In  the  First  Beport  of  the  English  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
ned  in  1844,  the  form  of  insanity  under  discussion  is  distinctly 
Mgoised  and  very  graphically  described. 
The  term  "  moral  insanity,"  they  say,  "  is  used  to  designate  a 
■mi  of  mental  disease  in  which  the  affections,  sentiments,  habits, 
id,  generally  speaking,  the  moral  feelings  of  the  mind,  rather 
Utt  the  intellectual  faculties,  are  in  an  unsound  and  disordered 
•to.  The  common  distinctive  character  of  all  these  cases  is  of 
negative  kind — viz.,  that  the  faculties  of  the  understanding 
i&ain  apparently  unimpaired,  and  that  no  delusive  impression 
n  be  detected  in  the  mind  of  the  patient,  which  may  account 
'  the  perversion  of  bis  moral  disposition,  affections,  and  inclina- 
Mtts.  Cases  of  tliis  kind  were  formerly  looked  upon  as  unac- 
'Q&table  phenomena.  They  are,  however,  now  recognised  as  a 
rtinct  form  of  mental  disorder  in  nearly  all  the  public  asylums, 
ley  are  characterized  by  a  total  want  of  self-control,  with  an 
itdinate  propensity  to  excesses  of  various  kinds — among  others, 
hitual  intoxication.  This  is  often  followed  by  an  attack  of 
•Hia,  which,  however,  speedily  subsides  when  the  patient  is 
ifioed,  but  is  generally  reproduced  by  the  same  exciting  cause 
qn  after  he  is  discharged/' — (Report,  p.  108.) 
[n  the  Eighth  Beport  of  the  Inspectors-General  for  Ireland, 
S7,  the  disease  is  specially,  and  with  even  more  distinctness, 
ogmsed  and  defined. 

'As  formerly,"  they  say,  ''so  within  the  last  year,  cases  of 
ral  madneBB,  originating  in  drink  and  dissipation,  have  been 
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frequently  admitted  into  private  licensed  houses.  Some  of  them, 
discharged  after  a  few  months'  confinement,  were  not  since 
readmitted,  whilst  others  have  been  brought  back.  These  latlir 
cases  are  most  perplexing :  even  after  the  lapse  of  a  few  daj% 
the  salutary  effects  of  control  are  visible  in  their  regard;  onee 
free,  however,  they  become  the  mere  children  of  impulse,  recklwi 
of  personal  respect,  regardless  of  the  value  of  money,  and  scorn- 
ing even  decency  itself.  Bational  in  conversation,  and  moit 
plausible  in  manner,  within  the  asylum,  their  conduct  is  dis- 
played out  of  doors  in  a  series  of  the  most  irrational  actions.  It 
is  painful  to  keep  such  parties  confined,  but  still  more  so  to  let 
them  run  at  large  to  certain  destruction.  As  an  illustration,  we 
may  adduce  the  case  of  a  lady,  at  present  in  confinement  in  a 
private  licensed  house,  who  has  been  admitted  and  discharged 
four  or  five  times  within  our  knowledge,  and  who,  when  ftt 
liberty  and  mistress  of  her  allowance,  spends  it  in  one  continued 
orgie  of  drink  and  dissipation.  We  may  here  observe  that  a 
characteristic  of  this  class  is,  at  all  times,  an  utter  disregard  cj 
truth,  together  with  an  unceasing  desire  to  impose  upon  the  cre- 
dulity of  their  hearers  by  the  most  specious  pretensions  to  sense 
and  wisdom,  and  the  most  solemn  promises  that  a  future  moralitj 
would  efface  the  errors  of  their  past  life." — (p.  24-5.) 

With  these  statements  before  us,  it  cannot  be  doubted,  on  the 
authority  of  the  highest  judges  in  the  country,  that  persons 
affected  with  the  moral  insanity  I  have  described  are  proper  objects 
for  confinement  in  asylums.  A  consideration  of  the  general 
moral  perversion  referred  to  by  the  Irish  inspectors,  of  the  mental 
imbecility  apparent  in  so  many  cases,  and  of  the  hereditary 
tendency  so  commonly  to  be  detected,  will  tend  to  confirm  this 
view  of  the  subject  in  the  minds  of  any  who  may  still  hesitate  to 
adopt  it. 

Dr.  Peddie  referred  to  the  legal  definitions  of  insanity,  as  laid 
down  by  Hume  and  other  distinguished  legal  authorities,  in  order 
to  show  that  this  form  of  the  disease  did  not  come  under  the 
legal  definition  of  insanity,  and  that  medical  men,  by  inference, 
might  not  be  legally  justified  in  certifying  a  dipsomaniac  to  be 
insane.  The  same  argument  would  apply  to  all  other  forms  of 
moral  insanity  ;  and  if  a  medical  man  were  liable  to  prosecution 
-or  penalties  for  certifying  a  dipsomaniac  to  be  insane,  he  would 
be  equally  so  for  granting  certificates  of  insanity  in  a  case  of 
homicidal  or  suicidal  madness,  or  in  one  of  nymphomania,  or 
indeed  in  any  case  of  partial  insanity  where  there  was  no  delusioa. 

But  I  conceive  the  legal  definitions  of  insanity,  as  laid  down 
in  legal  works,  have  nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  distinctions 
recognised  by  physicians  as  rendering  a  person  insane  with  • 
view  to  his  treatment  in  an  asylum.  The  legal  definitions  hate 
a  legal  bearing  only,  and  refer  to  the  kinds  of  insanity  recognised 
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a  our  courts  of  law  as  exculpating  from  crime,  or  as  nullifying 
nib  or  other  oiyil  acts.  The  certificates  of  insanity  granted  for 
b  purpose  of  confining  a  patient  in  an  asylum,  and  the  warrant 
f  the  sheriff,  do  not  make  him  legally  insane  in  these  respects ; 
bejr  neither  disqualify  him  for  civil  acts,  nor  exempt  him  from 
riminal  responsibility.  A  will  executed  by  an  inmate  of  an 
Sflnm  might  be  held  to  be  good,  on  proof  of  his  not  being 
ibcted  with  that  kind  or  degree  of  insanity  which  incapacitated 
dm  in  the  eye  of  the  law  from  disposing  of  his  property ;  and  a 
•eison  committing  a  criminal  act,  an  act  of  homicide,  might  not 
liim  exculpation  in  a  court  of  law  on  the  mere  plea  of  being  in 
n  ftsjlum,  unless  the  insanity  were  such  as  to  prevent  him  from 
Umgoishing  right  from  wrong  in  the  act  which  he  committed. 
In  ihe  same  way,  the  appointment  by  the  Court  of  Session  of 
>  Wator  bonis  to  a  party,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  insane  and 
Qnf  able  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  would  not  of  itself  be  suf- 
ident  to  make  that  person  a  proper  object  for  confinement  in  an 
«ylum,  nor  would  it  exculpate  him  from  a  charge  of  assault,  or 
ny  other  criminal  act. 

Lest  these  opinions  may  be  cavilled  at  as  loose  or  conjectural, 
think  it  right  to  add  a  few  remarks  in  explanation,  with  one  or 
*o  references  to  facts  in  support  of  them.  I  by  no  means  assert 
W  confinement  in  an  asylum  does  not  affect  a  person  at  all  in 
^on  to  his  civil  rights  or  responsibilities.  It  affects  him  to 
Wb  extent,  that  it  affords  an  a  priori  presumption  that  he  is 
i^e,  and  therefore  incapable — e.g.,  of  executing  a  valid  will, 
'  irresponsible  for  a  crime.  But  that  is  only  a  presumption, 
*ich  can  be  set  aside  by  evidence.  The  burden  of  proving 
^>ttuty,  in  such  a  case,  is  shifted  to  the  opposite  party.  When 
OMm,  not  in  an  asylum,  executes  a  will  or  commits  a  crime,  the 
''Wumption  is  that  he  is  sane  till  the  contrary  is  proved ;  and  the 
■rties  wishing  to  set  aside  the  will,  or  to  exculpate  from  crime, 
^  prove  insanity.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  will  were  exe- 
W,  or  a  crime  committed,  by  a  person  in  an  asylum,  the  pre- 
iBption  would  be  that  the  person  was  insane,  and  that  the  will 
^  invalid,  or  the  person  irresponsible,  until  the  contrary  was 
^ed.  And  in  this  case  the  parties  wishing  to  establish  the 
^ty  of  the  will,  or  the  responsibility  for  crime,  would  require 
'  ^blish  by  proof  that  the  person  enjoyed  a  lucid  interval  at 
^  time,  or  that  he  was  sufficiently  sane  to  be  able  to  dispose  of 

*  property,  or  to  distinguish  right  from  wrong  in  the  criminal 
^  which  he  committed.     That  these  are  not  mere  theories  could 

*  established  by  numerous  references.  Many  disputed  wills 
^▼e  been  declared  to  be  valid,  although  made  by  persons  who 
>re  nndoubtedly  and  confessedly  insane,  to  a  certain  extent,  at 
e  time  at  which  they  were  executed  ;  and  many  have  been  con- 
-ted  of  criminal  offences,  and  punished  for  them,  who  were 
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insane  at  the  time  of  their  commission,  but  whose  insanity  nu 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  judge  and  jury,  of  such  a  natoze  or  degne 
as  to  render  them  irresponsible  for  their  acts.  I  shall  cite  mily 
one  or  two  cases  in  corroboration  of  these  statements.  In  thi 
case  of  Oartwright  v.  Gartwright  and  Others,  the  testatrix  wraii 
her  will  with  her  own  hands,  loosened  from  their  ligtUuretfmrik 
purpose ;  and,  while  writing  it,  she  was  observed  frequently  to 
leave  off  writing,  throw  torn  pieces  of  paper  into  the  fire,  nl 
walk  about  the  room  in  a  wild  and  disoi^ered  manner.  Yet  the 
will  was  held  to  be  valid,  because  it  bore  no  marks  of  agitatioB 
or  insanity,  and  was  consistent  with  her  attachments  and  impm* 
sions  when  sane.*  In  another  case  (that  of  Goglacn),  the  pera 
made  his  will  whUe  in  an  asylum  ;  but,  on  proof  that  at  the 
time  he  made  it  he  was  as  competent  to  converse  on  the  subject 
of  testamentary  dispositions  as  before,  and  that  he  had  before  Uf 
insanity  intimated  his  intention  of  leaving  his  property  at  be  dii 
in  the  will,  it  was  held  to  be  good.t 

In  regard  to  the  responsibility  for  crimes,  need  I  refer  to  tki 
well-known  case  of  Bellingham,  who  was  convicted  and  exeeotrf 
for  shooting  the  Hon.  Spencer  Perceval;  to  tiiat  of  HowinOf 
executed  in  Edinburgh  in  1882,  for  murdering  the  wonil 
Geddes ;  or  to  many  others,  in  proof  that  partial  insanity  ism 
not  exculpate  firom  the  guilt  of  murder  in  every  ease?  hak 
surely  it  will  not  be  questioned  that  Bellingham  and  HowiMi 
might  have  been  justly  detained  in  asylums,  and  indeed  onglitli 
have  been  in  asylums,  in  order  to  prevent  the  acts  which  titf 
insanity  prompted  them  to  commit.  In  the  case  of  Thomtf 
Bowler,  an  epileptic  maniac,  tried  and  executed  for  ahootiiigrf 
William  Bnirowes,:!;  a  Commission  of  Lunacy  finding  the  prista^ 
insane  for  some  months  previous  to  the  commission  of  the  K^ 
was  actually  produced  in  his  defence,  yet  he  was  oonvidBi 
These  facts,  and  many  others  of  a  similar  kind  which  might  h 
cited,  leave  no  doubt,  I  think,  that  the  legal  definitiims  a 
insanity  do  not  affect  the  question  of  commitial  or  detentioafl 
an  asylum  for  the  purposes  of  treatment,  but  refer  specially  m 
only  to  the  capacity  of  the  person  for  dvil  acts,  or  to  Us  if 
sponsibility  for  acts  of  a  criminal  nature. 

I  conceive  that  a  man  is  insane,  and  legally  so,  for  the  pV" 
poses  of  confinement  in  an  asylum,  if  two  medial  men  oertiiy^ 
soul  and  conscience,  and  do  not  wilfully  or  falsely  so  oertify,  ^ 
he  is  insane,  and  a  fit  object  for  an  asylum,  and  if  the  dM0l 
grants  a  warrant  accordingly,  whatever  the  definitions  of  idmb^ 
given  by  Blackstone,  Ersldne,  Hume,  or  the  twelve  jnij* 
may  be.  - 

I  may  add,  that  petitions  for  liberation,  on  the  gnwno  » 

*  ShflUbid  "On  the  Lawi  conoeniiiig  Lmiatioi,"  fto.,  p^  88S. 
t  IWd.  p.  887.  X  Ibid.  p.  590. 
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mmgons  detentimi,  have  been  uniformly,  and  in  innumerable 
DitanceSy  forwarded  by  me,  from  parties  labouring  under  this 
liiatse,  to  the  sheriffs,  to  the  Lord  Advocate,  and  the  Secretary  of 
Mb  ;  and  in  no  instance  have  any  of  those  authorities  ordered 
lie  rdease  of  such  patients,  on  the  ground  that  thoy  were  im- 
■operly  or  illegally  detained  in  the  asylum.  In  one  case,  referred 
D  by  Dr.  Peddle,  that  of  a  gentleman  confined  under  the  4  and 
i  Tic.,  c.  60,  as  a  dangerous  lunatic,  whose  case  was  confessedly 
■e  of  moral  insanity  of  the  kind  before  us — one  of  insane  drink- 
ng,  there  was  an  appeal  made  in  due  form  to  the  High  Court  of 
ruticiary  for  liberation,  yet  the  Court  refused  to  interpose  or 
werae  the  order  of  the  sheriff.* 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  doubted,  on  a  review  of  such  facts,  that 
Nnons  affected  with  this  form  of  moral  insanity  may  be  legally 
nil  properly  consigned  to  asylums,  and  detained  there  for  treat- 
Mi 

The  principal  ground,  however,  upon  which  it  is  contended 
hA  some  new  legislative  enactment  is  required  for  the  treatment 
t  flie  oases  of  moral  insanity  under  consideration  is,  that  they 
•iiiot  be  detained  long  enough  in  asylums,  under  the  present 
iWB,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  cnre  of  the  disease.  In  regard 
A  this  poin^  I  must  confess  that  the  difficulties  I  have  had 
teSy  to  contend  with  are  such  as  could  be  obviated  by  no  new 
•t  of  legislation.  Such  patients,  when  removed  too  soon,  have 
••«  so  removed  almost  invariably  by  their  own  relatives,  or  on 
fe  advice  of  their  own  medical  attendants.  When  they  recover 
^  the  immediate  effects  of  their  habits  of  uncontrolled  drink- 
^t  they  appear  so  sane,  they  make  so  many  plausible  promises, 
^  they  are  so  full  of  self-reliance,  that  they  generally  succeed 
»  persuading  their  friends  that  they  ought  to  have  a  trial ;  or 
ij^  try  the  art  of  intimidation — threaten  to  quarrel  with  their 
teds  and  cut  them  off  without  a  shilling  in  their  wills,  unless 
fc^y  take  them  out,  or  threaten  the  medical  attendants  who  con- 
■ped  them  to  the  asylum  with  actions  of  damages,  unless  they 
ae  immediately  liberated,  and  so  succeed  in  getting  the  one 

^ftMe  tha  pnoediog  pages  were  written,  ad  important  cMe^  bearing  won  the 
■JM,  haa  been  decked  in  the  English  courts,  before  Lord  Campbell  and  a 
jfjri  JQiT.  In  this  case  (the  Queen  v.  Armstrong),  the  lady  had  been  found  a 
^tti  vftder  a  conumsncm  ;  and  the  issue  tried  was  whether  she  was  jvstly  found 
^■*tf  QaBOimd  mind,  and  incapable  of  managing  herself  and  her  property.  The 
|2^>Boe  was  to  the  effect  that,  although  not  of  strong  mind,  she  had  no  delusions, 
**ksd  a  craring  for  stimulatinff  drinks  which  she  could  not  control,  and  the  said 
Zy^M  ^^  ^"^«  ^  >ho  died  for  it.  She  would  have  it  for  all  her  father,  the 
"^f  her  husband,  or  God  himself.  When  she  was  at  large,  she  acted  honouraUy 
^9tf  monetary  dealings,  but  drank  to  a  great  excess.  Lord  Campbell  agreed  in 
I*  WW  that  intemperate  or  immoral  habits  alone  would  not  be  enough  to  consti- 
|*|^iiiSMiity ;  but,  after  reriewing  the  whole  evidence,  the  jury  found  that  abb  had 
*^  of  nnaouDd  mind  at  the  time  of  the  inquisition,  and  was  now  "  incompetent 
^uuiige  her  own  affidrs  on  account  of  her  habitual  drunkenness." — Timet,  11th 
>^  lath  February. 
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party  or  the  other  to  recommend  their  liberation,  rather  tl 
encounter  the  threatened  alternatives.  I  cannot  recall  to 
recollection  a  single  instance  in  which  any  such  case  of  m 
insanity  has  been  ordered  out  of  confinement  by  the  legal  auih 
ties  contrary  to  my  advice,  and  before  I  considered  the  pat; 
was  justly  entitled  to  a  trial.  I  am  quite  willing  to  admit  t 
in  many  of  the  cases  I  have  had  under  my  care,  the  sheriff  mi 
have  intimated  his  opinion  that  they  ought  to  have  a  trial 
being  set  at  large,  had  his  interference  not  been  forestalled 
that  of  his  iriends ;  but  I  feel  confident  that  if  such  cases, 
premature  liberation,  had  relapsed  and  been  sent  back,  t 
detention  would  not  have  been  interfered  with  during  a  veryc 
siderable  period  of  probation.  And  admitting,  as  I  do, 
necessity  of  a  pretty  long  period  of  confinement,  extending  e 
to  one  or  two  years,  or  even  more,  for  the  cure  of  confirmed 
chronic  cases  of  this  moral  insanity,  I  cannot  but  admit  at 
same  time  the  justice  and  propriety  of  giving  patients  of 
class  a  trial,  after  their  first  confinement,  at  the  end  of  thre 
six  months,  if  they  give  anything  like  a  reasonable  hope  of  d( 
well,  and  if  their  powers  of  self-control  have  been  tested  y 
favourable  results.  It  has  been  my  practice,  and  I  believe  it 
been  that  of  the  physicians  of  other  chartered  asylums,  to  test 
powers  of  self-control  of  such  patients,  after  they  have  been  s 
ciently  weaned  by  abstinence  from  their  morbid  cravings - 
permit  them  to  go  beyond  the  asylum  on  their  parole,  to ' 
their  friends,  to  spend  a  day  or  two  with  their  relatives,  or  i 
to  lodge  for  a  week  or  two  in  the  neighbourhood ;  and  if  i 
display,  under  those  circumstances,  the  ability  to  control  i 
appetites  and  regulate  their  conduct,  then  I  consider  m; 
bound  to  liberate  them ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  b; 
through  the  restraints  imposed  upon  them  by  their  own  volffli 
pledges,  and  are  unable  to  keep  their  promises  and  purpo« 
temperance,  I  consider  myself  entitled  to  prolong  their  porio 
confinement,  and,  in  doing  so,  I  have  never  yet  been  interi 
with  by  the  arm  of  the  law. 

The  practice  in  other  parts  of  the  empire  may  be  differei 
the  views  which  some  sheriffs,  or  the  views  which  our  ne 
appointed  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  may  take  of  such  cases, 
be  different ;  but  I  do  think,  as  the  real  nature  of  this  deploi 
disease  becomes  more  fully  known,  the  administration  of 
existing  laws  must  expand,  so  as  to  permit  all  that  can  be 
perly  and  wisely  asked  as  to  the  duration  of  time  required  fw 
effectual  treatment  of  such  cases,  with  a  view  to  their  com] 
cure  of  a  morbid,  and  incontroUable,  and  self-destroying  app« 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  the  managemen 
such  cases  in  asylums, — and  that  is,  the  natural  repugnance 
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e  friends  of  patients,  and  by  the  patients  themselves,  to 
being  associated  with  persons  affected  with  other  forms  of 
iij.  '  It  is  considered  very  hard  that  persons  who,  in  a  few 
after  their  isolation,  recover  apparently  the  use  of  their 
Q  and  all  their  other  faculties,  should  be  compelled  to  asso- 
with  raving  maniacs,  with  the  fatuous  and  demented,  and 
aielancholy  or  violent  companions. 

meet  this  difficulty,  and  the  more  serious  one  already  dis- 
d — viz.,  that  such  persons  cannot  generally  be  detained  long 
rh  in  asylums  to  effect  a  radical  cure  of  their  disease,  Dr. 
le  proposes  that  an  effort  should  be  made  to  obtain  some 
ative  enactment  for  the  management  of  such  cases,  and  that 
Kte  establishments  should  be  provided  for  their  treatment, 
r  the  powers  to  be  granted  by  such  an  enactment.  I  am  far 
saying  that  this  is  not  desirable ;  on  the  contrarj',  I  believe 
)uld  be  a  great  boon  to  society,  and  would  remove  most  of 
ifficulties  which  must  continue  to  be  experienced,  under  the 
nt  law,  in  the  treatment  of  moral  insanity, 
fear,  however,  the  prospect  of  any  legislative  Act  on  the 
Kst  is  very  distant  and  very  problematical.  The  difficulty  of 
ag  with  it,  the  fear  always  dreaded  of  interfering  with  the 
»nal  liberty  of  the  subject,  the  apprehension  that  the  opera- 
of  any  such  Act  might  extend  to  mere  drunkards,  or  might 
iennse  improperly  used,  must  operate,  I  fear,  at  least  for 
f  years,  to  prevent  any  attempts  to  legislate  regarding  this 
ise. 

J  object  in  tliis  paper,  therefore,  has  been  to  show  that, 
T  existing  laws,  there  are  facilities  for  the  isolation  and  treat- 
)  of  undoubted  cases  of  dipsomania,  which  may  serve  all 
Seal  purposes.  It  is  impossible  to  foretell  what  the  laws 
rding  the  detention  of  such  cases  in  asylums  for  a  proper 
of  probation  and  treatment  maybe  under  the  administration 
e  recently-appointed  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  for  Scotland  ; 
judging  from  the  tenor  of  the  Eeport  of  tlic  late  Commission 
nqoiry,  and  from  the  known  character  and  ability  of  the 
eal  Commissioners,  it  is  not  to  be  anticipated  that  a  narrow- 
led  or  restricted  view  will  be  taken  of  the  nature  of  such 
5,  or  the  necessity  of  prolonged  confinement  for  their  cure, 
be  English  Commissioners,  in  their  first  Eeport,  say — "  It 
been  our  practice,  in  cases  of  this  sort,  to  liberate  the  patients 
•  a  short  confinement,  if  it  be  the  first  attack  of  insanity  from 
cause,  and  if  he  appear  to  be  aware  of  his  misconduct,  and  to 
>  a  desire  to  reform  his  habits.  In  the  event,  however,  of  his 
g  confined  a  second  time  owing  to  the  same  cause,  we  have 
that  his  probation  ought  to  continue  for  a  much  longer 
od;  and  indeed  we  have  felt  that  great  responsibility  has  rested 
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upon  us  in  such  a  case,  and  have  at  all  times  very  reluctantly^ 
and  only  after  vainly  endeavouring  to  induce  the  patient  s  friends 
to  take  charge  of  him — ^resorted  to  our  power  of  liberation."— 
(p.  176.) 

I  have  uniformly  found  the  authorities  in  Scotland  infla^iced 
by  the  same  principles  ;  and  I  have  no  doubt,  as  the  true  nature 
of  this  disease  becomes  more  fully  recognised,  that  these  prin- 
ciples will  continue  to  be  acted  upon,  and  made  to  reach  the 
requirements  of  the  proper  medical  treatment  of  the  disease  by 
sanctioning  a  sufficiently  long  isolation. 

In  regard  to  the  second  objection  to  asylum  treatment,  that 
oan  be  met  at  any  time,  if  these  observations  are  correct,  by  esta- 
blishing either  a  private  or  a  public  asylum  specially  devoted  to 
the  reception  of  such  cases.  The  patients  would  be  sent  there, 
of  course,  under  the  same  certificates  and  warrants  as  other  cases 
of  insanity ;  but  the  institution  preserving  its  distinctive  cha- 
racter as  an  hospital  for  such  cases  only,  and  having,  if  it  were 
thought  proper,  a  special  designation,  would  not  be  liable  to  the 
'  objections  urged  against  an  asylum  for  the  insane. 

In  fine,  if  the  disease  which  we  call  moral  insanity,  or  dipso- 
mania, is  not  really  a  form  of  insanity,  it  would  be  very  dan- 
gerous to  legislate  on  the  subject ;  but  if  it  is  a  form  of  insanity 
— and  of  this,  I  think,  we  have  no  doubt — the  existing  laws  re- 
garding the  insane  ought  to  meet  the  requirements  for  its  treat- 
ment; and,  by  a  liberal  and  enlightened  administration  of  those 
laws,  I  do  not  doubt  they  will  be  found  to  do  so,  without  the 
necessity  for  new  legislation.  If  anything  more  is  wanted,  let 
some  enterprising  individual,  or  company,  with  a  modeiaie 
capital,  license  a  country-house  surrounded  with  an  agreeable 
landscape,  and  with  grounds  afibrding  extended  walks  or  diiTes, 
and  the  amusements  of  fishing  and  shooting ;  let  the  establish- 
ment command  all  the  sources  of  recreation  which  a  well-arranged 
asylum  possesses ;  and  let  it  be  designated  by  some  appropriate 
and  agreeable  name — not  "Asylum,*'  nor  "InebricUe  Asylu»f 
like  the  American  institution  of  the  kind,  which,  I  believe,  did 
not  succeed ;  let  the  patients  of  this  class  be  sent  to  that  sana- 
torium under  a  warrant  of  the  sheri£f  as  insane ;  and  let  than  be 
treated  according  to  the  most  approved  principles  of  cor  art, 
under  the  direction  of  an  enlightened  physician,  with  an  effici^t 
staff  of  trustworthy  attendants ;  and  let  patients  be  taken  at  dif- 
ferent rates  of  board,  suitable  to  their  means, — and  I  doubt  not 
most  of  the  difficulties  at  present  felt  in  dealing  with  this  disease 
if  not  all,  will  be  successfully  met,  and  that  such  an  establish- 
ment would  soon  be  distinguished  for  its  usefulness,  and  prore  i 
valuable  source  of  revenue  to  its  proprietors. 
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ireat  interest  which  has  been  excited  among  the  profession,  in 
n,  bj  Dr.  E.  Brown-S^uard's  Lectures  on  the  Physiology  and 
logy  of  the  Nervous  System,  recently  delivered,  first  at  St. 
>lomew'8  Hospital,  and  subsequently  at  the  Royal  College  of 
»ns,  has  only  been  commensurate  with  their  importance. 
£.  firown-Sequard  has  been  known  for  several  years  as  a  dis- 
»hed  and  very  successful  experimental  physiologist ;  but  he  has 
irhaps,  been  so  well  known  and  appreciated  in  this  country  as  he 
have  been,  from  the  fact  that  his  researches  have  been  published 
omewhat  disconnected  fashion  in  sundry  American,  French,  and 
ih  journals.      Hence  it  has  been   difficult  for  many  to  obtain 

to  the  whole  of  his  writings,  and  it  has  never  been  easy  to 
ain  the  full  extent  of  his  researches  upon  any  particular  subject. 
)  lectures  which  he  has  recently  given  in  London  have  been 
^  to  a  summary  of  his  principal  researches  on  the  nervous 
n ;  and  the  majority  of  the  experiments  by  which  he  seeks  to 
the  opinions  he  entertains  were  exhibited  on  the  living  animal 
g  the  course  of  the  lectures. 

art  from  their  subject,  Dr.  Brown-S^uard's  lectures  were  of  singular 
ist  as  a  psychological  study.  Although  bom  in  a  British  colony, 
DOW  an  American  citizen,  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  is  by  maternity 
and  by  predilection  and  language  wholly,  a  Frenchman.  Speak- 
SogHsh  somewhat  imperfectly,  it  might  be  thought  that  he  would 
tt  at  some  disadvantage  before  an  English  audience;  but  the 
tf  of  his  address  and  the  precision  of  his  descriptions  quickly 
^  the  listener  to  lose  sight  of  any  imperfections  which  might 

from  the  want  of  a  complete  mastery  of  the  English  tongue, 
td,  the  mind  of  the  lecturer  seemed  to  be  almost  the  more 
Uitively  and  clearly  set  forth  from  the  very  shortcomings  of  the 
B  in  which  it  was  shown. 

be  steady,  unfaltering  observation, — the  careful  precautions  against 
^  either  from  the  mind  or  from  the  senses, — the  checks  ever  inter- 
i  during  research,  not  as  stumbling-blocks,  but  as  marks  from 
^  to  try-back  (so  to  speak),  and  re-examine,  and  confirm  the 
Uolness  of  the  course  already  run, — the  unwearied  perseverance, 
yet  the  quiet,  soul-warming  enthusiasm,  which  became  apparent 
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during  the  course  of  the  lectures,  formed  a  rare  and  most  instructiye 
study  and  lesson. 

The  true  character  of  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  researches  on  the 
nervous  system  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  by  a  reference  to  the 
original  memoirs  in  which  they  were  made  known.  Many  of  these 
memoirs  cannot,  however,  be  readily  obtained ;  but  the  projected  pub- 
lication of  the  lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  College  of  SurgeonB 
will  probably  soon  place  a  detailed  and  connected  account  of  these 
researches  within  the  reach  of  most  persons. 

In  this  article  we  propose  to  give  a  brief  summary  of  the  principal 
results  of  Dr.  Brown-Sequard's  more  interesting  and  important 
researches  on  the  nervous  system. 

I.  (a)  It  is  generally  believed  by  physiologists  that  the  conducton 
of  sensitive  impressions  in  the  spinal  cord  decussate  either  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  alone,  or  in  that  ganglionic  centre,  the  pons  n- 
rolii,  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  and  the  crura  cerebri, — these  structure! 
forming  the  so-called  Isthmus  of  the  Encephalon.  Numerous  experi- 
ments performed  by  Dr.  Brown  S^quard  have  shown  that  "  the  impru- 
810718  made  on  one  sid^  of  the  hody  are  tran8mitted  to  the  8en8orium  hjf 
the  oppo8tte  side  of  the  spinal  cord,^^  and  that,  consequently,  the  sen^ 
sitive  fibres  coming  from  the  trunk  and  the  limbs  do  not  decussate  in 
the  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  Isthmus  of  the  Encephalon. 

The  following  experiments  seem  to  prove  fully  the  crossed  tram- 
mission  of  sensations  in  the  spinal  cord.  (1)  If  a  lateral  half  (»A 
the  posterior  and  the  antero-lateral  columns  and  the  grey  matter  « 
one  side  of  the  spinal  cord)  is  divided  transversely  at  the  level  of  the 
tenth  costal  vertebra,  on  a  mammal,  it  is  soon  evident  that  the  scnfi- 
bility  is  much  diminished  in  the  posterior  limb  opposite  to  the  side  rf 
the  section.  On  the  contrary,  the  sensibility,  instead  of  being  loi*» 
appears  much  increased  in  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  where  ths 
section  has  been  made.  (2)  If,  instead  of  one  transversal  section  of 
the  spinal  cord,  two,  three,  or  many  more  are  made  on  the  same  lateial 
half  of  that  organ,  the  same  results  are  obtained.  (3)  If,  instead  of 
mere  sections,  a  removal  of  a  part  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  com 
is  effected,  the  same  results  are  still  obtained.  (4)  If  a  longitadinil 
section  is  made  on  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  giving  nerves  to  the 
posterior  extremity,  so  as  to  divide  that  part  into  two  lateral  halT<«» 
then  it  is  found  that  sensibility  is  completely  lost  in  the  two  posteno'' 
limbs,  although  voluntary  movements  take  place  in  them.  (5)  If* 
similar  separation  of  two  lateral  halves  of  the  i>pinal  cord  is  made  00 
the  whole  part  supplying  nerves  to  the  anterior  limbs,  then  it  is  k^ 
that  sensibility  is  lost  in  both  these  limbs,  and  that  it  is  only  slightl/ 
diminished  in  the  posterior  limbs.     (6)  If  the  same  operation  if  ^^ 
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in  the  preceding  experiment,  and  afterwards  if  a  transversal  division 
made  on  one  of  the  lateral  halves,  in  the  place  where  it  is  separated 
)m  the  other,  then  it  is  found  that  the  posterior  limb  on  the  side  of 
e  transversal  section  remains  sensible,  and  that  the  other  posterior 
nb  loses  its  sensibility. 

By  these  experiments  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive  nervous  fibres  in 
ecord  is  very  clearly  shown.  The  last  three  experiments  demon- 
rate  directly  the  crossing ;  and  the  transversal  sections  of  a  lateral 
Jf  of  the  cord  prove  that  sensibility  is  much  diminished  in  the  side 
the  body  opposite  to  that  of  the  section,  consequently  they  prove 
io  that  there  is  a  crossing  of  a  great  part  of  the  sensitive  fibres. 
Numerous  cases  of  injury  or  disease  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal 
rd  in  man  are  on  record,  in  which,  while  palsy  existed  on  the  side  of 
e  injury,  there  was  also  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  hyperaesthesia  on 
e  same  side,  and  anaesthesia  existed  on  the  opposite  side.  These 
868,  which  were  previously  regarded  as  being  anomalous  and  inex- 
icable,  are  now  fully  explained  by  Dr.  Brown -S^cjuard's  researches, 
d  they  form  most  weighty  evidence  in  favour  of  his  conclusions. 
Further,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  argues  that — 

"If  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive-nerve  fibres  does  not  take  place  in  the 
Qud  cord,  it  must  take  place  somewhere  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  pons 
rolii.  If  it  takes  place  in  the  medulla  oblongata  and  the  puns,  what  must 
'find  in  cases  where  an  alteration  exists  only  in  one  side  of  these  nervous 
>^?  There  must  evidently  be  a  diminution  of  sensibility  on  both  sides  of 
B  body,  because  many  fibres  belongiuff  to  the  two  sides  must  necessarily  be 
*red  or  divided.  Let  us  suppose,  for  instance,  a  tumour,  as  large  as  a 
'Ittut,  having  altered  or  destroyed  one  of  the  sides  of  the  pons  varolii  (there 
6  many  such  cases  on  record) ;  and  let  us  admit  that  it  is  the  left  side.  Now, 
this  side  there  are  the  sensitive  fibres  of  the  left  side  of  the  body,  which 
^  not  yet  made  their  decussation,  and  which  make  it  in  the  pons,  or  a  little 
fwurds,  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  or  crura  cerebri.  These  fibres  are 
'"ed  or  divided,  and,  in  consequence,  the  left  side  of  the  body  must  lose  a 
't  of  its  sensibility.  But  the  fibres  coming  from  the  right  side  of  the  body, 
d  which  have  made  their  crossing  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  also  the 
■tt  from  the  right  side  which  pass  in  the  pons  from  the  right  to  the  left, 
^  be  altered  or  divided,  and,  in  consequence,  the  right  side  of  the  bodv 
''*tk>se  a  part  of  its  sensibility;  so  that  the  two  sides  of  the  body,  in  this 
l^esis,  must  have  a  diminution  of  sensibility.  A  like  reasoning  migiit  be 
plied  to  what  must  take  place  when  the  disease  exists  in  one  side  of  the 
WnDa  oblongata,  admitting  that  the  decussation  of  sensitive  fibres  takes 
J*  mostly  there;  and  the  same  thing  might  be  said  also  for  the  parts 
^^r  to  the  pons  varolii,  if  it  were  admitted  that  there  takes  place  the 
**te8t  part  of  the  decussation  of  the  sensitive-nerve  fibres.  Let  us  now  see, 
^  what  are  the  facts.  In  almost  all  the  cases  where  a  disease  has  existed 
'  ^e  side  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  pons,  &c.,  there  has  been  a  loss  or  a 
"*hiution  of  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  no  diminution  of 
Jjwility  on  the  same  side.  In  cases  where  there  has  been  an  alteration  on 
*h  sidw  (in  oue  of  the  above-named  nervous  centres),  but  greater  in  one  than 
^  other,  sensibility  was  lost  in  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  side  of 
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the  nervous  centre  which  was  most  altered,  and  only  dimmished  on  the  side  of 
the  body  opposite  to  the  side  less  altered  in  the  nervous  centre." 

The  increase  of  sensibility  which  occurs  when  a  transversal  section 
of  the  spinal  cord  in  an  animal  is  made,  in  the  posterior  limb  on  the 
side  of  the  section,  is  a  very  interesting  phenomenon.  Its  early  deve- 
lopment  is  due,  in  part,  to  absorption  of  oxygen  from  the  atmosphere 
by  the  exposed  spinal  cord ;  but  the  cause  of  the  hypersesthesia,  as  de> 
pendent  upon  the  injury  done  to  the  spinal  cord,  is,  according  to  Dr. 
Brown-S^quard,  paralysis  of  the  vascular  nerves.  The  palsied  blood- 
vessels dilate,  more  blood  is  admitted  to  them,  nutrition  becomes  more 
active,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the  vital  properties,  both  of  nerves  and 
muscles,  are  increased.  The  effects,  indeed,  upon  the  circulation  and 
nutrition  of  the  parts  below  and  upon  the  same  side  as  a  tran8?enal 
section  of  the  cord,  are  similar  in  character  to  those  observed  after 
section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck.  It  is  worthy  of  remaiii, 
that  the  hypersesthctic  condition  of  the  paralysed  parts  continues  to 
long  as  the  animal  lives,  and  the  functions  of  the  injured  cord  are  not 
restored.* 

(6)  The  posterior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  do  not  perform  that 
important  part  in  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impressions  to  the 
eneephalon  which  some  physiologists  teach.  Sensation  is  not  destroyed 
by  division  of  the  posterior  columns,  and  their  integrity  doea  not 
prevent  loss  of  sensation.  On  the  other  hand,  so  long  as  a  small  po^ 
tion  of  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cord  remains  intact,  aena- 
tive  impressions  are  transmitted  to  the  encephalon ;  but  completo 
division  of  the  central  grey  matter  deprives  all  parts  below  the 
section  of  all  (save  a  very  obscure)  sensibility.  Again,  any  injury  of 
the  anterolateral  columns  does  not  affect  the  transmission  of  sensitive 
impressions  in  the  cord.  Hence  it  follows  (as  was  partly  surmised  by 
Dr.  Todd)  that  the  central  grey  matter  of  the  cord  is  the  princip** 
conductor  of  sensitive  impressions  from  the  trunk  and  limbs  to  th* 
encephalon. 

After,  however,  complete  division  of  the  central  grey  matter  of  w^ 
cord,  certain  sensitive  impressions  are  still  transmitted,  although  ▼eij' 
obscurely,  to  the  brain  from  the  parts  below  the  section ;  and  Dr- 
Brown-S6quard  believes  that  the  anterior  columns  contribute  poaitifelf » 
though  but  very  little,  to  the  transmission  of  sensitive  impreasioa** 
This  property  seems  to  be  possessed  by  a  thin  layer  forming  the  sor- 

*  ''Experimental  Researches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology."  ^^ 
Brown-S^uard.  New  York.  1853.  c.  zx.  This  work  consists  of  a  "'^^ 
papers  reprinted  from  the  ''Philadelphia  Medical  Examiner." — "Kxperim*^ 
and  Clinical  Researches  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of  the  Spinal  ^^^Jn!l 
some  other  parts  of  tho  Nervous  Centres.  8vo.  Richmond  (U.S.).  185J.-"  ^ 
the  Spinal  Cord  as  a  Leader  for  Sensibility  and  V(^iintary  Movementi.**— Pk«0<*^' 
logs  of  the  Boyal  Society,*'  voL  viii.  p.  691. 
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face  of  these  ooliimiis  in  contact  with  the  grej  matter.     The  fibres  of 
this  layer  an  totally  deprived  of  sensibility.* 

Aeoofding  to  Dr.  Brown-S6qaaxd,  sensitive  impressions  are  trans- 
mitted to  the  enoephalon  in  the  following  manner : — 

"At  their  arrival  in  the  spinal  marrow,  the  sensitive  imDressions  pass  by  the 
posterior  oolnmns,  the  posterior  pey  horns,  and  probably  oy  the  lateral  cords. 
In  these  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  the  sensitive  impressions  mount  or 
(lescend  (it  may  be  shown  that  they  will  pass  either  upwards  or  downwards  in 
tbe  posterior  columns),  and  after  a  short  tract  towards  the  encephalon  or  in 
tbe  opposite  direction,  they  quit  these  parts  to  enter  the  grey  central  substance, 
in  which,  or  by  whicli^  they  are  finally  transmitted  to  the  encephalon."t 

{e)  When  the  spinal  cord  is  cut  slowly  across  from  behind  forwards, 
a  gradual  augmentation  of  sensibility  is  observed  in  all  the  parts 
below  the  incision  until  a  certain  limit  is  attained  (the  centre  of  the 
cord),  beyond  which  limit,  as  the  incision  is  advanced,  sensibility 
diminishes  gradually  until  it  is  extinguished.  The  changes  in  degree 
of  sensibility  occur  simultaneously  in  all  the  parts  below  the 
incision. 

When  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  gradually  from  side  to  side,  the 
changes  in  degree  of  sensibility  which  follow  in  the  parts  below  the 
dirision  also  occur  simultaneously,  and  in  an  equal  degree,  in  all  the 
parts  affected. 

From  these  experiments  it  follows  that  the  conductive  elements  of 
sensitive  impressions  are  not  disposed  in  columns  or  layers,  each  of 
*hich  is  connected  with  a  definite  portion  of  the  skin,  the  muscles,  &c. 
(sa  has  been  supposed  by  some  physiologists);  for  if  this  were  the  ar- 
'^Dgement,  on  a  gradual  section  of  the  cord,  a  notable  diminution  of 
wnsibility  would  be  observed  in  some  parts  of  the  skin,  or  in  some 
SToops  of  muscles,  &c.,  below  the  section,  other  parts  of  the  skin  and 
other  groups  of  muscles  being  unaffected. 

It  results  from  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  experiments,  that  every  portion 
w  the  recipient  and  conductive  elements  of  any  segment  of  the  spinal 
^rd,  takes  a  part  in  the  reception  and  conduction  of  sensitive  impres- 
wona  from  every  portion  of  the  body  with  which  it  is  connected.  For 
®**oiple,  the  different  conductive  elements  proceeding  from  the  surface 
of  the  interior  and  from  the  surface  of  the  posterior  parts  of  the  body, 
•8  Well  as  the  conductive  elements  of  the  intermediate  parts,  are  dis- 
wibuted  in  all  the  conductive  parts  of  the  spinal  cord,  before  and  behind. 
The  conductive  elements  proceeding,  also,  from  the  external  surface  of 
^he  thigh  or  arm,  and  from  the  internal  surface  of  these  members,  as 

The  property  of  being  sensitive  and  that  of  conveying  sensitive  impressions  are 
^''^  one  from  the  other ;  nerve- fibres  employed  to  convey  sensitive  impressions 
■"•y  he  deprived  of  sensibility. 

ifiKj*  ^^ptes  Hendus  des  Sluices  et  M^moires  de  la  Soci^t^  de  Biologie,*'  t.  ziL 
W54.^««  Proceedings  of  the  Boyal  Society,"  vol  viu.  p.  691. 
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well  as  from  the  intermediate  parts,  are  distributed  m  all  the  condu^ 
tive  portions  of  the  spinal  marrow,  transversely,  in  the  lateral  half  of 
the  opposite  site.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  very  limited  zone  of  skin  be 
imagined — a  zone  represented,  it  may  be  supposed,  bj  a  thousand  con- 
ductive elements  in  the  spinal  marrow — these  one  thousand  ekmenti 
are  disseminated  in  a  lateral  half  of  this  nervous  centre  in  such  a 
fashion  that  they  are  present  everywhere — before,  behind,  in  the 
middle,  near  or  far  from  the  borders  of  the  zone  by  which  the  trMw 
mission  of  sensitive  impressions  is  effected  in  this  organ. 

In  short,  the  smallest  portion  of  the  conductive  zone,  in  a  lateral 
half  of  the  spinal  cord,  contains  the  conductive  elements  of  semUitt 
impressions  proceeding  from  every  point  of  the  body  on  the  oppotiti 
side,  placed  hehw  this  little  portion  of  the  cord.  Again,  the  impreh 
sions  proceeding  from  every  portion  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  hodj/  art 
transmitted  to  the  encephalon  by  conductive  elements  distributed  M 
every  portion  of  the  conductive  zone  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  spind 
marrow  on  the  opposite  side. 

These  data  explain  how  it  happens  that  sensibility  is  so  rarely  lot 
in  cases  of  softening  or  of  other  alterations  of  the  spinal  cord,  because 
so  long  as  a  healthy  portion  of  the  conductive  elements  of  the  cofd 
remains,  sensitive  impressions  will  be  transmitted  from  the  parts  of 
the  body  which  are  situated  below  the  lesion  in  the  cord.  These  diti 
also  explain  why,  in  cases  of  hypersesthesia  or  of  anaesthesia  of  different 
degrees,  dependent  upon  lesions  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  increase  or 
diminution  of  sensibility  is  found  almost  equally  distributed  eveiy- 
where  in  the  parts  which  are  situated  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion. 

Anaesthesia  or  hypersesthesia  which  is  limited  to  a  small  portion  of 
the  extremities,  or  trunk,  is  dependent  upon  a  lesion  of  the  encephaloOf 
or  of  a  nerve,  and  not  of  the  spinal  cord.* 

{d)  In  mammals,  birds,  and  other  animals,  after  a  transverse  section 
of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  voluntary  motion  is  not  entirely  lost 
in  the  parts  situated  on  the  same  side  below  the  sections.  In  these  animal* 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  a  few  motor  fibres  decussate  in  the  spinil 
cord.  There  is  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such  a  decussation  m 
man.  In  him  the  voluntary  motor  fibres  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata. If  the  decussation  took  place  in  the  pons  varolii,  as  stated  bf 
Valentin,  Longet,  and  others,  disease  of  the  pons  would  cause  symp- 
toms different  from  those  ordinarily  observed  in  affections  of  that 
portion  of  the  nervous  centres.  For  example,  if  one-half  of  the  pon* 
varolii  were  diseased,  and  the  decussation  of  voluntary  motor  fihf* 

•  **Nouvelle  Rechercbos  sur  la  Pbysiolog^e  de  la  Moelle  fipinifere,"  vj^'^ 
Brown- S^quard. — "  Journal  de  la  Physiologic  de  rHon^me  et  des  Animaux,"  pw** 
80U8  la  direction  du  Dr.  £.  Brown- Sequard,  No.  1,  p.  139. 
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ak  place  in  that  organ,  both  sides  of  the  body  would  be  partially 
nljsed.  Bat  such  is  not  the  case,  for  the  paralysis  which  is  occa- 
ned  by  disease  of  one-half  of  the  pons  varolii  is  confined  to  one  side 
the  body. 

Dr.  Brown-S^qoard  considers  that  the  voluntary  motor  nerve- fibres 
9  distributed  in  the  spinal  cord  in  the  following  manner : — 
The  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  contain  most  of 
e  voluntary  motor  nerve-fibres.  In  the  cervical  region  of  the  spinal 
rd,  the  voluntary  motor  nerve-fibres  are  mostly  in  the  lateral 
hmos  and  the  anterior  grey  comua.  In  the  dorsal  and  lumbar 
gioDB  of  the  spinal  cord,  these  nerve-fibres  are  in  the  anterior  columns 
id  in  the  grey  matter. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of  the  voluntary  motor  nerve- 
ma  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata ;  but  the  whole  of  the  fibres 
the  anterior  columns  of  the  cord  do  not  decussate  there,  some  passing 
i  without  decussation  towards  the  encephalon.  These  fibres,  Dr. 
rown-S^uard  regards  as  being  motor,  but  not  voluntary  motor,  and 
>  believes  that  fibres  of  this  character  exist  plentifully  in  the  en- 
phalon.  He  derives  his  principal  reason  for  this  conclusion  from 
«  pathological  fact  that  convulsion  may  be  caused  on  one  side  of  the 
^J  by  the  same  encephalic  lesion  which  has  caused  paralysis  on  the 
•poiite  side.* 

W  Dr.  Brown-S6quard*s  views  on  the  crossed  transmission  of  sen- 
«i?e  impressions  in  the  spinal  cord  throw  great  additional  light  upon 
'•Ijtic  aflfections.  If  it  be  assumed  that  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres 
the  trunk  and  limbs  decussate  in  great  part,  if  not  wholly,  in  the 
^  cord,  and  not  in  the  isthmus  of  the  encephalon ;  and  if  it  be 
^  assumed  that  the  voluntary  motor  nerve-fibres  decussate  in  the 
fidulla  oblongata, — then  it  would  follow  that,  according  to  the  seat  of 
Alteration  in  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  producing  a  paralysis,  three 
feent  kinds  of  paralysis  may  exist : — 

(1)  The  alteration  being  in  any  part  of  the  encephalon  except  the  inferior 
ftio&  of  the  medalla  oblongata,  the  paralysis  of  voluutary  motion  and  sensi- 
^  will  exist  on  the  side  of  the  body  opposite  to  the  side  of  the  disease. 

(2)  The  alteration  occupying  an  entire  lateral  half  of  the  inferior  portion  of 
^  inudulla  oblongata  at  ttie  level  of  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  the 
Jfysis  of  voluntary  movement  exists  on  both  sides  of  the  body,  but  incom- 
■•i.  and  the  paralysis  of  sensibility  exists  only  on  one  side,  and  it  is  that 
fOfite  to  the  side  of  the  disease. 

J3)  The  alteration  occupying  the  entire  thickness  of  a  pK>rtion  of  a  lateral 
*  w  the  spinal  cord,  the  parts  of  the  body  situated  behind  it,  at  the  same 
^  ^  paralysed  of  voluntary  movement,  and  the  corresponding  parts  on  the 
^  side  are  paralysed  of  sensibility."f 

'Experimental  and  Clinical  Researches  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
%W  Cord." — "  Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,"  vol.  viii.  p.  591. 
V  Experimental  and  Clinical  Researches  on  the  Physiology  and  Pathology  of 
SBMCofd.- 
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{/)  Paralysis  of  seosibilitj  occasionally  exists  in  different  parts  of 
both  sides  of  the  body,  produced  by  an  alteration  in  only  one  side  of 
the  spinal  cord.  Three  different  kinds  of  pandyms  may  be  descriM 
as  produced  by  an  alteration  in  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  and  all  ^ 
racterized  by  the  existence  of  paralysis  of  moyement  on  one  sideoftlN 
body,  and  a  more  or  less  extended  paralysis  of  sensibility  on  the  two 
sides  of  the  body.  (1)  If  an  alteration  able  to  produce  panlym 
exists  in  the  whole  thickness  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord,  in  the  entbt 
extent  of  the  part  from  which  come  all  the  nerves  going  to  one  of  tte 
upper  limbs,  there  will  be  paralysis  both  of  moyement  and  sensilnfiif 
in  that  limb,  and  paralysis  of  movement  in  the  trunk  and  the  infenor 
limbs  on  the  same  side  of  the  body,  and,  besides,  paralysis  of  sensilnfify 
in  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  (limbs  and  trunk).  (2)  If  an  alten- 
tion  able  to  produce  paralysis  exists  in  the  whole  thickness  and  lengtt- 
of  a  lateral  half  of  the  cord  which  gives  off  all  the  nerves  going  to  m 
of  the  inferior  limbs,  there  will  be  paralysis  both  of  movement  and  of 
sensibility  in  that  limb,  and  only  paralysis  of  sensibility  in  the  opp> 
site  limb.  (3)  If  an  alteration  able  to  produce  paralysis  exists  it 
the  whole  thickness  and  in  the  whole  length  of  a  lateral  half  of  fc 
cord,  the  symptoms  will  be  a  paralysis  of  movement  in  the  side  of  tfce 
body  corresponding  to  the  side  altered  in  the  cord,  and  a  paralyairf 
sensibility  on  the  two  sides  of  the  body  (neck,  trunk,  and  the  ft* 
limbs).* 

{g)  Local  paralysis  of  sensibility  consequent  upon  an  injury  of  tto 
back,  and  on  the  side  of  the  injury,  is  probably  due  to  undue  stretcbiBf 
of  the  roots  of  the  posterior  spinal  nerves. 

II.  The  medulla  oblongata  is  usually  regarded  as  the  nervous  centw 
of  the  respiratory  movements,  and  as  being,  of  all  portions  of  tb^ 
nervous  system,  that  which  is  most  essential  to  life.  It  would  «ee» 
probable,  therefore,  that  the  removal  of  such  an  organ,  even  in  colt 
blooded  animals,  would  be  followed  by  speedy  death.  Such  is  not, 
however,  the  result  of  the  operation ;  and  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  vff^ 
tained  that  batrachia  would  live,  under  favourable  conditions,  DCJt 
than  four  months  afler  the  loss  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  During 
all  that  time  the  animals  operated  on  remained  seemingly  in  good 
health. 

The  duration  of  life  after  ablation  of  the  meduUa  oblongata  dilfew 
in  different  species  of  animals ;  and  it  may  be  reckoned  by  «w»<|' 
for  batrachia,  by  weeks  for  some  reptilia,  by  da^9  for  other  roptiS* 
and  for  fishes,  by  hours  for  hybemating  mammals,  and  by  fiwis<* 
(three  to  forty-six)  for  birds  and  non-hybernating  mammals. 

*  *'ExperimenUl  and  Climcal  Researohet  on  (he  Physiology  and  P»tkolpg7" 
the  Spinal  Cord." 
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In  animak  deprived  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  death  is  principally 
einfed  bj  insuffieiencj  of  respiration.* 

ilonreasy  from  the  results  of  certain  experiments  which  he  made, 
oriTed  at  the  conclusion  that  the  little  V-shaped  collection  of  grey 
miter  whiefa  is  situated  at  the  neb  of  the  calamus,  in  the  fourth  ven« 
tride,  b  the  prime  centre  of  the  respiratory  mechanism ;  and  also,  that 
ibis  seemingly  insignificant  spot  is  essential  to  the  integrity  of  the 
BenroQs  system,  and  of  life  itself.  Hence  he  called  this  little  collection 
of  grey  matter  the  "nopud  vitaV  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  made  a 
leriea  of  experiments  with  direct  reference  to  Flourens'  opinions  on 
the  ""ntBud  tntaly^  and  the  following  interesting  results  have  been 
inivedat: — 

(1)  Death  is  not  always  an  immediate  result  of  ablation  of  the 

sofKj  titaV  (2)  When  death  occurs  suddenly  after  this  ablation, 
it  u  due  in  part  to  the  sudden  stoppage  of  the  movements  of  the 
bcMt.  (3)  Irritation  of  the  parts  in  the  vicinity  of  the  "  nceud  vitaly^ 
••well  as  ablation  of  that  point,  produces  sometimes  arrest  or  enfeeble- 
•wnt  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  (4)  After  section  of  the 
peumogastric  nerves,  ablation  of  the  '*  nceud  vitaV  occasions  a  sudden 
■toppage  of  the  movements  of  the  heart.  (6)  It  is  not  in  consequence  of 
tkeabsence  of  the  "nceud  vitaV  that  the  respiratory  movements  become 
■wwtimes  arrested  after  ablation  of  that  little  organ,  but  rather  in 
consequence  of  an  irritation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  of  the  same 
^d  as  follows  galvanization  of  the  pneumogastric  nerves.  (6)  Irrita- 
«on  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  "nceud  vitaV  sometimes  causes 
■toppage  of  the  respiration,  when  the  "naeud  vitaV  is  not  iiyured. 
(•)  Respiration  and  circulation  may  continue  with  vigour  and  re- 
^^•nty  during  a  great  number  of  days,  after  ablation  of  the  "  ncevd 
^^r  whence  it  results  that  the  point  is  neither  the  centre  of  origin 
^  » pretended  vital  force,  nor  the  prime  motive  centre  of  the  respi- 
'*toiy  mechanism.  (8)  Voluntary  movements  and  the  functions  of 
*o  senses  persist  often  after  ablation  of  the  "  noeud  vitair     (9)  The 

^^'BudvitaV^  does  not  appear  to  be  essential  to  life. 

ftr.  Brown-S^quard  has  concluded,  from  his  experiments  upon  the 
"^nlla  oblongata,  that  the  nervous  centre  of  the  respiratory  move- 
^^U  is  not  limited  to  the  parts  in  which  modem  physiologists  have 
••inogt  unanimously  fixed  it.f 

III.  Dr.  CI.  Bernard  discovered  the  curious  fact  that,  after  section 
*the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  the  face  and  the  ear — particularly 
^^  latter— on  the  same  side  as  the  section,  became  warmer  and  more 

**  Experimental  Researchee  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology/'  c.  xvi. 
„T  "Cauaes  de   Mort  aprbe  1' Ablation  du   Noead  Vital."  —  Brown- S^quard*« 
Journal  de  la  Phynologie,**  No.  2. 
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sensitive  than  on  the  other  side.  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  repeiM 
Bemard^s  experiments,  and  added  several  particulars  to  thoae  f 
had  discovered.  Moreover,  Dr.  Brown-S^quard  ascertained  ill 
section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  dorsal  legi 
nomena  are  observed  in  the  posterior  limb  on  the  correspond] 
similar  in  character  to  those  observed  on  the  side  of  the  fi 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic. 

The  following  is  a  summary  of  the  results  of  these  importani 
ments : — 


Section  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic: 
its  effects  on  the  corresponding  side  of 
the  face.  (CI.  Bernard  and  Brown- 
S^quard.) 

1 .  Blood-vessels  dilated  (paralysed). 

2.  As  a  consequence,  more  blood. 

3.  Elevation  of  temperature. 

4.  Sensibility  sUghtly  increased. 

6.  Ditto,  lasting  longer  there  than 
on  the  other  side,  when  the  animal  is 
chloroformized. 

6.  Sensibility  lasting  longer  there 
than  on  the  other  side  during  agony. 

7.  Many  muscles  contracted. 

8.  Absorption  more  rapid. 

9.  Increase  of  sweat  and  other  se- 
cretions. 

10.  Reflex  movements  last  longer 
than  elsewhere  after  death. 

11.  After  poisoning  by  strychnia  the 
first  convulsions  take  place. 

12.  A  galvanic  current  too  weak 
to  excite  convulsions  elsewhere  may 
act  there. 

13.  The  motor  nerves,  after  death, 
remain  longer  excitable  there  than  on 
the  other  side. 

14.  The  muscles,  after  death,  remain 
longer  contractile  there  than  on  the 
other  side. 

15.  The  contractility  of  blood-ves- 
sels is  fireater,  and  lasts  longer. 

16.  The  j^vanic  muscular  current 
ifA  ascertained  with  the  rheoscopic 
Irog)  is  stronger,  and  lasts  longer  than 
on  the  other  side. 

17.  Cadaveric  rigidity  appears  later 
there  than  on  the  other  side,  and  it 
lasts  longer. 

18.  It  is  easier  to  regenerate  there 
than  on  the  other  side  the  vital  pro- 
perties of  nerves  and  muscles,  by  in- 


Section  of  a  lateral  half  oft 
Cord  in  the  Dorsal  Region :  its 
the  posterior  limb  on  the  corr 
side,  (Brown-S^uard.) 

1.  The  same  effect. 

2.  The  same  effect. 

3.  The  same  effect. 

4.  Very  much  increased. 

5.  Lasting  longer  than 
else  during  chloroiormizatioi 

6.  Longer  than  anywhere 
ing  agony. 

7.  A  state  of  sUght  conti 
the  muscles. 

8.  The  same  effect. 

9.  Increase  of  sweat. 

10.  The  same  effect. 

11.  The  same  effect. 

12.  The  same  effect. 


13.  The  motor  nerves,  af 
remain  notably  longer  excital 

14.  The  muscles,  after  < 
main  much  longer  contractil 

15.  The  same  effect. 

16.  The  same  effect  (mort 


17.  Cadaveric 
tabljf  Utter  there  than 
lasts  longer. 

18.  The  same  effect  (more 
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jections  of  red  blood  a  short  time  after 
ther  hare  disappeared. 

19.  Patrefaction  comes  on  later,  and         19.  The  same  effect  (more  marked), 
seems  to  progress  more  alowlj  there 
tbi  on  the  oUier  aide. 

The  whole  of  these  remarkable  phenomena,  according  to  Dr.  Brown- 
S^uard,  arise  from  paralysis  of  the  vascular  nerves,  and  consequent 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels.  An  increased  quantity  of  blood  finds 
ita  waj  to,  and  is  contained  in,  the  dilated  vessels,  the  temperature 
becomes  greater,  nutrition  is  more  active,  and,  as  a  consequence,  the 
▼ital  properties  of  nerves,  muscles,  and  blood- /essels  are  increased. 

The  side  of  the  face  opposite  to  that  on  which  the  sympathetic  in 
the  neck  has  been  divided,  and  the  posterior  limb  of  the  side  on  which 
the  spinal  cord  is  uninjured,  in  the  experiments  of  which  the  foregoing 
we  the  results,  received  less  blood  than  usual,  the  temperature  was 
fcssened,  nutrition  was  less  active,  and  the  vital  properties  of  both 
serves  and  muscles  were  diminished.* 

IV.  The  rotatory  movements  which  occur  after  injuries  to  certain 
portions  of  the  nervous  centres  have  long  interested  physiologists. 
Turning  or  rolling,  to  the  one  side  or  the  other,  may  be  occasioned  by 
to  injury  to  any  portion  of  the  cerebro-spinal  centres,  except  the  cere- 
wd  hemispheres,  the  cerebellum,  the  corpora  striata,  the  corpus  callo- 
Jum,  the  spinal  marrow,  and  the  olfactive  and  optic  nerves.  Rolling 
■  ordinarily  produced  by  injury  of  some  parts,  and  turning  by  injury 
w  others ;  but  both  kinds  of  movement  may  occur  after  injury  of  one 
?*rt  of  the  encephalon  only.  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  believes  that  the 
?nncipal  cause  of  these  rotatory  movements  is  the  existence  of  a  con- 
^ve  contraction  in  some  of  the  muscles  on  one  side  of  the  body. 
Rus  convulsive  contraction  is  found  in  every  case  of  circulatory  and 
^tory  movement,  and  it  is  dependent  upon  the  irritation  produced 
^  the  bjured  portion  of  the  encephalon. f 

V.  Of  all  Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  discoveries  none  has  excited  so  much 
''teest,  none  is  more  suggestive  than  that  in  which  he  has  shown  that 
"^n  injuries  of  the  spinal  cord,  in  different  species  of  animals,  are 
Miowed,  in  a  few  weeks*  time,  by  "  epilepsy,  or  at  least  a  disease  re- 
^Oibling  epilepsy.*'  This  result  is  occasioned  by  the  following  kinds 
'  injury  to  the  spinal  cord :  1st.  A  complete  transversal  section  of  a 
*^  half  of  this  organ.  2nd.  A  transversal  section  of  its  two  pos- 
'^r  columns,  of  its  posterior  comua  of  grey  matter,  and  of  a  part 

the  lateral  columns.  3rd.  A  transversal  section  of  either  the  pos- 
^r  columns  or  the  lateral,  or  the  anterior  alone.     4th.  A  complete 

•  "Proceedings  of  the  Royal  Society,'*  vol.  viii.  p.  694. 
''Experimental  Beaearches  applied  to  Physiology  and  Pathology,*'  c  v. 
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transversal  section  of  the  whole  organ.  5th.  A  simple  puncture.  Of 
all  these  injuries,  the  first,  the  second  and  the  fourth  seem  to  bave 
more  power  to  produce  epilepsy  than  the  others.  The  first  particu- 
larly, t.<?.,  the  section  of  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cord,  leeraa  to 
produce  constantly  this  disease  in  animals  that  live  longer  than  three 
or  four  weeks  after  the  operation.  After  a  section  of  either  the  later*!, 
the  anterior,  or  the  posterior  columns  alone,  epilepsy  rarely  appcan; 
and  it  seems  that  in  the  cases  where  it  has  been  produced,  there  htf 
been  a  deeper  incision  than  usual,  and  that  part  of  the  grey  matter 
has  been  attained.  In  other  experiments,  few  in  number,  section  of 
the  central  grey  matter  (the  white  being  hardly  injured)  haa  been 
followed  by  this  convulsive  disease.  It  has  occasionally,  but  my 
rarely,  occurred  after  a  single  puncture  of  the  cord.  It  is  particulariy 
after  injuries  to  the  part  of  the  spinal  cord  which  extends  from  the 
seventh  or  eighth  dorsal  vertebra  to  the  third  lumbar,  that  epil^ 
appears. 

The  affection  usually  begins  during  the  third  or  fourth  week  after 
the  injury.  At  first  the  fit  consists  only  in  a  spasm  of  the  mosdee  of 
the  face  and  neck,  either  on  one  or  the  two  sides,  according  to  the 
transversal  extent  of  the  injury.  After  a  few  days  the  fit  beoomes 
more  complete,  and  the  convulsions*  extend  to  every  portion  of  the 
body  which  is  not  paralysed.  The  parts  convulsed  vary  greatly 
according  to  the  seat  of  the  injury. 

The  "  convulsions  may  come  on  spontaneously  or  aft»r  certain  exo- 
tations.  The  most  interesting  fact  concerning  these  fits  is  that  it  ii 
possible,  and  even  very  easy,  to  produce  them  by  two  modes  of  inita- 
tion.  If  we  take  two  guinea-pig^,  one  not  having  been  submitted  ta 
any  injury  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  the  other  having  had  this  cigtt 
injured,  we  find,  in  preventing  them  firom  breathing  for  two  mimi*«^ 
convulsions  come  on  in  both  ;  but  if  they  are  allowed  to  breathe  agaiB» 
the  first  one  recovers  almost  at  once,  while  the  second  continueate 
have  violent  convulsions  for  two  or  three  minutes,  and  sometiiDe^ 
more.  There  is  another  mode  of  giving  fits  to  the  animals  wMA 
have  had  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord.  Pinching  of  the  skin  in  ceiia* 
parts  of  the  face  and  neck  is  always  followed  by  a  fit.  If  the  injoiy 
to  the  spinal  cord  consists  only  in  a  transversal  section  of  a  lateral 
half,  the  side  of  the  face  and  neck  which,  when  irritated,  may  piodnee 
the  fit,  is  on  the  side  of  the  injury ;  i.e.,  if  the  lesion  is  on  the  righ* 
side  of  the  cord,  it  is  the  right  side  of  the  face  and  neck  which  «• 
able  to  cause  convulsions,  and  vice  versd.  If  the  two  sides  of  thfi  cora 
have  been  injured,  the  two  sides  of  the  face  and  neck  have  the  facol^ 
of  producing  fits,  when  they  are  irritated.  In  other  portions  of  tw 
body  but  a  portion  of  the  face  and  nedc  has  this  &culty.*'    Thep*' 
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t»D  of  the  face  and  neck  having  this  power  is  contained  within  a 
ame  limited  by  the  four  following  lines :  one  uniting  the  ear  to  the 
Bj%;  a  second  from  the  eye  to  the  middle  of  the  length  of  the  inferior 
naxiliarj  bone ;  a  third,  which  unites  the  inferior  extremity  of  the 
Moond  line  to  the  angle  of  the  inferior  jaw ;  and  a  fourth,  which  forms 
Ufa  circle  and  g^oes  from  this  angle  to  the  ear,  and  the  convexity  of 
which  approaches  the  shoulder.  The  property  which  the  portion  of 
ddn  included  within  the  lines  here  described,  possesses  of  occasioning 
fiti  on  being  irritated  cannot  be  ascribed  to  excessive  sensibility, 
hcaose,  when  the  injury  exists  only  in  one  of  the  lateral  halves  of  the 
oord,  the  face  and  neck  on  the  other  side  have  not  the  power  of  pro- 
dycbg  fits,  whatever  is  the  degree  of  irritation  upon  them ;  in  the 
wne  case,  the  posterior  limbs  on  the  side  where  the  cord  is  injured,  is 
in  a  state  of  hypersesthesia,  and  nevertheless,  the  most  violent  irrita- 
ikrns  upon  this  limb  do  not  produce  fits  ;  and  it  is  sometimes  sufficient 
to  touch  the  face  or  the  neck,  or  even  to  blow  upon  them,  to  produce 
Aefits. 

Dr.  Brown-S^uard  thinks  that  these  fits  ought  to  be  considered  as 
fQeptic. 

"Tlie  following  description,"  he  writes,  "of  these  convulsions  will  show 
fct,  if  they  are  not  positively  epileptic,  they  are  at  least  epileptiform.  When 
tk  attack  begins,  tne  head  is  drawn  first,  and  sometimes  violently  towards 
tte  shoulder  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  on  the  side  of  the 
nidation ;  the  mouth  is  drawn  open  by  the  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the 
vdc  which  are  inserted  upon  the  lower  jaw ;  and  the  muscles  of  the  face  and 
•yc  (particularly  the  orbicularis^  contract  violently.  All  these  contractions 
■•wllj  occur  simultaneously.  Frequently  at  the  same  time,  or  very  nearly  so, 
the  animai  suddenly  cries  with  a  peculiar  hoarse  voice,  as  if  the  oassa^e  of  air 
^  not  free  through  the  vocal  chords,  spasmodically  contractea.  Tnen  the 
■Dual  falls,  sometimes  on  the  irritated  side,  sometimes  on  the  other,  and  then 
d  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  hmbs  that  are  not  paralysed  become  the  sent 
^ifoonvulsions,  alternately  clonic  and  tonic.  The  head  is  alternately  drawn  upon 
<ijttorthe  other  side.  All  the  muscles  of  the  neck,  eyes,  and  tongue  contract 
■feraately.  In  the  limbs,  when  the  convulsions  are  clonic,  there  are  alternative 
"lOiiactions  in  the  flexor  and  extensor  muscles.  Respiration  takes  place  irre- 
pkiiy,  on  account  of  the  convulsions  of  the  respiratory  muscles.  Almost 
^ys  there  is  an  expulsion  of  fsecal  matters,  and  often  of  urine.  Sometimes 
fee  is  an  erection  of  the  penis,  and  even  ejaculation  of  semen." 

These  fits  differ  in  certain  particulars  from  epilepsy  in  man.  The 
inimals  occasionally  appear  to  retain  their  sensibility  during  the  fits ; 
^  bam  is  found  at  the  mouth ;  and  the  fits  most  commonly  consist 
^  » series  of  convulsive  attacks,  in  the  intervals  of  which  the  animals 
M  rise  and  stand  upon  their  feet.  But  these  differences,  Dr.  Brown- 
'^oard  thinks,  ought  not  to  prevent  our  considering  the  fits  as  true 
Pfleptic  fits.  "Not  only  the  convulsions  resemble  those  of  true 
Pilepgy,  but  the  fits  are  not  mere  accidents ;  and  they  come  by  series 
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of  two  or  three,  once  a-week,  once  a-day,  or  even  ten  or  twenty  timei 
a-day,  and  the  disease  lasts  for  years.  Besides,  we  find,  after  long 
and  violent  fits,  that  these  animals  are,  for  a  time,  in  a  state  of  drown- 
ness,  like  men  after  epileptic  convulsions.  It  seems  rational  to  oon- 
clude,  from  this  discussion,  that  if  the  convulsions  of  these  animals  are 
not  truly  epileptic,  they  are  at  least  epileptiform." 

We  have  recently  had  frequent  opportunities  of  witnessing  the* 
epileptiform  seizures  in  a  guinea-pig,  a  lateral  half  of  the  spinal  cad 
of  which,  in  the  lower  part  of  the  dorsal  region,  had  been  completdf 
divided,  transversely,  by  Dr.  Brown-Sequard,  about  four  months  ago. 
The  wound  in  the  vertebral  column  is  healed  up,  fresh  osseooi 
matter  having  been  deposited,  and  voluntary  motion  has  been  pl^ 
tially  regained  in  the  leg  which  has  been  paralysed  by  the  section  of 
the  cord.  The  paralysed  leg  is  highly  hyperaesthetic,  while  in  the 
opposite  limb  complete  anaesthesia  exists  (an  interesting  illustratioB 
of  the  crossing  of  the  sensitive  nerve-fibres  in  the  spinal  cord).  SHglil 
irritation  upon  the  skin  of  the  face  and  neck  within  the  small  space* 
described  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  immediately  excites  a  convukife 
attack.  No  better  description  of  the  fit  can  be  given  than  that  whiA 
has  been  given  by  Dr.  Brown-S6quard,  and  which  we  have  already 
quoted.  The  great  interest  of  the  phenomena  connected  with  tbeet 
convulsive  attacks,  has  led  us  to  conceive  that  a  sketch  of  this  pig,  in  a 
state  of  repose,  and  also  a  sketch  of  the  animal  in  one  of  the  moifc 
ordinary  phases  of  a  convulsive  seizure,  might  prove  interesting  to 
those  of  our  readers  who  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  witnessing 
Dr.  Brown-S^quard's  experiments.  In  the  accompanying  plate  (n^ 
Frontispiece)  the  first  figure  represents  the  guinea-pig  in  a  quiescesi 
state,  the  paralysed  right-hand  leg  being  protruded  in  a  half-helfden 
fashion  behind  the  animal :  in  the  second  figure  the  animal  is  portrajed 
in  a  moment  of  violent  convulsion,  which  had  been  excited  by  pinch- 
ing the  skin  above  the  angle  of  the  right  inferior  jaw. 

From  his  experiments  on  animals,  and  from  pathological  facts  oIh 
served  in  man,  Dr.  Brown-Sequard  has  concluded  that — (1)  Theie 
cannot  be  any  doubt  that  in  animals  certain  injuries  to  the  spinal  cord 
frequently  produce  an  epileptiform  affection,  if  not  true  epilepsy.  (2) 
That  in  man  there  are  a  great  many  cases  which  seem  to  prove  that 
alterations  of  the  spinal  cord  may  cause  epilepsy. 

The  aura  epileptica  in  man  would  seem  to  be  somewhat  analogooi 
to  the  sensory  condition  originating  in  the  skin  and  face  of  aninuJf 
made  epileptic  by  injury  of  the  spinal  cord.     "  In  them,  as  well  as  ii 

*  This  portion  of  the  skin  in  all  epileptic  guinea-pigs  is  much  infested  with  ^ 
some  njodification  either  of  the  burface  ur  its  secretion  seemingly  attmctiog  t^ 
parasites  to  this  point. 
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nin  (when  there  is  a  real  aura),  the  trunks  of  the  nerves  seem  not  to 
loneas  the  faculty  of  producing  fits,  whereas  their  ramifications  in  the 
kin,  or  in  the  muscles,  have  this  power.  In  (epileptic)  animals  as 
reU  as  in  man,  if  there  is  an  interruption  of  nervous  transmission 
«tween  the  skin  and  the  nervous  centres,  fits  are  no  more  seen,  or  at 
east  their  number  is  very  much  diminished.  Many  cases  of  epilepsy 
rith  an  evident  aura  epileptica,  are  on  record,  in  which  there  has  been 
ither  a  diminution  of  the  fits,  or  more  frequently  a  complete  cure, 
ifter  the  interruption  of  nervous  transmission  between  the  starting 
Kimt  of  the  aura  and  the  nervous  centres.  In  these  cases,  the  follow- 
ng  Tarious  means  have  been  employed  with  complete  or  partial 
toccess,  either  against  the  aura  epileptica  or  against  its  production : 
1st,  ligature  of  a  limb  or  a  finger ;  2nd,  sections  of  one  or  more  nerves, 
Hid  amputation  of  a  limb,  or  of  other  parts  of  the  body ;  3rd,  elonga- 
ion  of  muscles  which  are  the  seat  of  the  aura ;  4th,  cauterization,  by 
ririous  means,  of  the  part  of  the  skin  from  which  the  aura  originates." 

From  what  occurs  in  animals  after  an  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  and 
'rom  some  cases  observed  in  man,  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
iMtence  of  a  particular  spot  capable  of  producing  fits,  when  irritated, 
>  not  uncommon  in  epileptic  patients.  The  existence  of  this  spot  may 
lot  be  known  to  the  patient,  and  it  may  be  found  only  afler  a  careful 
euth. 

In  epileptic  animals  the  brain  is  not  essential  to  epileptiform  convul- 
*»».  After  it  has  been  taken  away  the  fit  may  be  produced  almost 
•  etriljr  as  before  the  operation,  by  pinching  the  skin  of  the  face  and 
^  Epilepsy  in  these  animals  has  its  seat  in  either  the  pons  varolii, 
«e  medulla  oblongata,  or  the  spinal  cord,  or  in  these  three  parts 


Dr.  Brown-S^quard  believes  that  epilepsy  depends  in  great  measure 
^  tti  increased  reflex  excitability  of  certain  parts  of  the  cerebro-spinal 
^*  Many  of  his  experiments,  he  thinks,  "  have  shown  that  the  reflex 
*cnlty  of  the  cerebro-spinal  axis  is  composed,  as  the  muscular  contrac- 
•%  is,  of  two  elementary  vital  properties,  one  of  which  he  calls  the 
Sfep  excitability^  and  the  other  the  reflex  force.  The  cerebro-spinal 
**  may  have  a  great  reflex  force,  and  very  little  excitability.  It  may, 
•^  the  contrary,  have  an  excessive  reflex  excitability  with  very  little 
^  force.  In  almost  all  epileptics,  if  not  in  all,  the  reflex  excita- 
ilitj  ia  increased,  while  the  reflex  force  is  rarely  above,  and  often 
4)w,  its  normal  degree." 

The  sudden  cessation  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  in  epilepsy,  may 

explained  by  supposing  that  the  branches  of  the  sympathetic  going 

the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  proper,  suffer  from  some  irritation. 

>  a  consequence  of  this  irritation,  contraction  occurs  in  these  blood- 
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Tessels,  particularly  in  the  small  arteries.  This  oontnction  expelling 
the  hloodj  the  hrain  proper  loses  at  once  its  fanctions,  just  as  it  does 
in  complete  syncope.  The  continuation  of  insensibility  after  the  cessa- 
tion of  convulsions  is  due  to,  and  in  proportion  to,  the  d^cient 
oxygenation  of  the  blood  supplied  to  the  brain  proper. 

From  a  careful  consideration  of  the  phenomena  observed  in  epileptic 
animals  and  in  the  epilepsy  of  man,  Dr.  Brown-'Sequard  lays  down 
the  following  propositions  (among  others)  for  the  treatment  of  the 
disease :  (1)  The  first  thing  to  be  done  in  a  case  of  epilepsy  is  to 
find  out  if  its  origin  is  peripheric.  The  state  of  all  the  organs  must 
be  inquired  into  as  completely  as  possible.  (2)  If  it  be  ascertained 
that  epilepsy  is  of  peripheric  origin,  proper  means  must  be  employed  to 
separate  the  nervous  centres  from  that  origin,  or  to  remove  the  cause 
of  the  excitation  entirely.  Leaving  aside  what  relates  to  the  viscera, 
the  application  of  ligatures  ought  to  be  tried  first.  (3)  If  ligatures 
fail,  this  is  no  reason  for  despairing  of  other  means  having  the  same 
object.  The  nerve  animating  either  the  part  of  the  skin  from  which 
the  aura  originates,  or  the  muscle  or  muscles  which  are  fir^t  convulsed* 
must  be  laid  bare,  and  sulphuric  ether  thrown  upon  it.  This  might, 
perhaps,  be  sufficient  to  cure  the  affection ;  if  it  is  not,  then  the  nerve 
must  be  divided.  (4)  Sometimes  blisters,  setons,  caustics,  &c.,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  a  part  which  is  the  origin  of  an  aura,  may  be  suffi- 
cient to  cure,  but  these  means  have  not  the  same  efficacy  as  the  appli- 
cation of  a  red-hot  iron.  (5)  The  best  means  of  treating  epilepsy 
seem  to  consist  in  the  application  of  a  series  of  moxas  along  the  spine, 
and  particularly  the  nape  of  the  neck.  (6)  The  nutrition  of  the  nervous 
centres  may  be  modified,  and  thereby  epilepsy  cured,  principally  by 
the  medicines  which  act  on  the  blood-vessels,  such  as  strychnia,  but 
particularly  by  those  which  determine  contractions  in  these  vessels, 
such  as  atropia,  ergot  of  rye,  &c.  (7)  Hygienic  means  are  as  im- 
portant as  the  treatment,  and  sleeplessness  ought  to  be  as  much  com- 
batted  as  the  disease  itself.* 

In  the  preceding  article  we  have  endeavoured  to  give  in  a  small 
compass  a  correct  notion  of  the  character  and  results  of  Dr.  Brown- 
S^quard*s  more  interesting  and  important  researches  on  the  Nervous 
System ;  and  in  order  to  do  this  more  completely,  we  have  avoided  any 
critical  examination  of  his  conclusions  and  opinions. 

*  "  Researches  on  Epilepsy."  (Republished  from  the  "  Boston  Medical  and 
Sur^calJounua.")    Boston  (U.S.).     1857. 
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Abt.  I.— on  the  causes  of  idiocy. 

BT  B.  O.  HOWI,  M.D., 

Cf  MatioehuieiU,  U.S.A. 

ItoBiBeport  of  fh«  Commiitloiitn  Mppointed  by  the  Lefflalatore  of  MaMichoMtti,  In  1846^  to 
inquire  Into  the  Conduion  of  the  Idiots  cur  the  Commonwealth. 

All  those  who  have  a  living  and  abiding  faith  and  trust  in  the 
goodness  and  wisdom  of  the  Creator,  will  readily  believe  that  the 
tonible  evils  which  now  infest  society  are  not  necessarily  per- 
f^al;  that  they  are  not  inherent  in  the  very  constitution  of 
AftQ,  but  are  the  chastisements  sent  by  a  loving  Father  to  bring 
Wk  his  children  to  obedience  to  his  beneficent  laws.  These 
ii^fs  have  been  as  much  shrouded  in  darkness,  in  times  past,  as 
tfce  hieroglyphics  of  Egypt ;  and  though  they  were  written  upon 
irery  man's  body,  no  Champollion  was  found  to  decipher  them. 
But  a  better  day  has  dawned,  and  men  are  beginning  to  read 
tte  handwriting  upon  the  world,  which  tells  them  that  every  sin 
•gainst  a  natural  law  must  be  atoned  for  by  suffering  here  as  well 
««  hereafter. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  seen,  also,  that  man  has  a  double  nature 
^i  doable  interests ;  that  he  is  a  social  being,  as  well  as  an 
^vidual ;  and  that  he  cannot  sin  with  impunity  against  the  one 
Mature  any  more  than  he  can  against  the  other.  God  has  joined 
pen  together,  and  they  cannot  put  themselves  asunder.  The 
Wiorance,  the  depravity,  the  sufferings  of  one  man,  or  of  one 
^^  of  men,  must  affect  other  men,  and  other  classes  of  men,  in 
•pite  of  all  the  barriers  of  pride  and  selfishness  which  they  may 
^'^  around  themselves.  The  doctrine  of  impenetrability  does 
M  obtain  in  morals,  however  it  may  do  in  physics ;  but,  on  the 
^i|trary,  as  gases  afford  mutually  a  vacuum  to  each  other  int  j 
^Wch  they  rush,  so  the  nature  of  every  individual  is  a  vacuum 
•^  the  nature  of  society,  and  its  influences,  be  they  for  good  or 
^  they  for  evil,  interpenetrate  him  in  spite  of  himself.  It  is  clear, 
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trying  to  hold  off  at  arm  s  length — ^to  keep  in  quarantine, 
up  in  gaols  and  almshouses^  or^  at  least,  to  treat  as  a  parisi 
but  all  in  vain. 

There  are  the  paupers — a  host  in  themselves ;  the  dm 
the  vagabonds,  the  criminals,  the  insane,  the  blind,  the  d< 
these  together  form  a  number,  the  proportion  of  which 
whole  population  is  fearfully  great,  and  the  existence  of  ii 
a  reproach  to  our  civilization,  for  that  existence  implie 
ignorance  and  open  violation  of  the  laws  of  nature. 

The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  existence  of  the  inc 
idiot  is  this : — ^he,  or  his  parents,  have  so  far  violated  the 
laws,  so  far  marred  the  beautiful  organism  of  the  body, 
is  an  imfit  instrument  for  the  manifestation  of  the  powers 
sold.  The  moral  to  be  drawn  from  the  prevalent  exist 
diocy  in  society  is,  that  a  very  large  class  of  persons  ign< 
conditions  upon  which  alone  health  and  reason  are  given  1 
and  consequently  they  sin  in  various  ways ;  they  disregi 
conditions  which  should  be  observed  in  intermarriage ;  thie 
look  the  hereditary  transmission  of  certain  morbid  tenden 
they  pervert  the  natural  appetites  of  the  body  into  lusts  a 
kinds — the  natural  emotions  of  the  mind  into  fearful  pas 
and  thus  bring  down  the  awful  consequences  of  their  ow; 
ranee  and  sin  upon  the  heads  of  their  unoffending  childrei 

Idiocy  is  found  in  all  civilized  countries,  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  inherent  in  society ;  it  is  not  an  accident ;  an( 
less  is  it  a  special  dispensation  of  Providence ;  to  suppose 
be  so,  is  an  insult  to  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.     No! 
merely  the  result  of  a  violation  of  natural  laws,  which  are 
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me  infonnation  was  obtained  respecting  the  condition  of  the 
ngeniiors  of  359.  Now,  in  all  these  359  cases,  $ave  only  four, 
k  found  that  one  or  the  other,  or  both,  of  the  immediate  pro- 
nitors  of  the  unfbrtonate  sufferers  had,  in  some  way,  widely 
farted  from  the  normal  condition  of  health,  and  violated  the 
ifainl  law8«  That  is  to  say,  one  or  the  other,  or  both  of  them, 
ere  very  unhealthy  or  scrofulous ;  or  they  wre  hereditarily  pre- 
iqK)sed  to  affections  of  the  brain,  causing  occasional  insanity ; 
rihej  had  intermarried  with  blood  relatives;  or  they  had  been 
rtemperate;  or  had  been  guilty  of  sensual  excesses  which 
Dftired  their  constitutions. 

Now,  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  that,  if  more  accurate  infor- 
laiioQ  could  have  been  obtained  about  the  history  of  the  other 
mr  oases,  some  adequate  cause  would  have  been  found  in  them 
Ibo,  for  the  misfortune  of  the  child,  in  the  condition  of  the 
logenitors. 

^Diis  subject  of  the  hereditary  transmission  of  diseased  ten- 
cncy  is  of  vast  importance ;  but  it  is  a  difficult  one  to  treat, 
Manse  a  squeamish  delicacy  makes  people  avoid  it ;  but  if  ever 
he  race  is  to  be  relieved  of  a  tithe  of  the  bodily  ills  which  flesh 
I  now  heir  to,  it  must  be  by  a  clear  understanding  of,  and  a 
nUing  obedience  to,  the  law  which  makes  the  parents  the  bless- 
ig  or  the  curse  of  the  children ;  the  givers  of  strength,  and 
ifooi,  and  beauty,  or  the  dispensers  of  debility,  and  disease,  and 
lArmity.  It  is  by  the  lever  of  enlightened  parental  love,  more 
kin  by  any  other  power,  that  mankind  is  to  be  raised  to  the 
Qgbest  attainable  point  of  bodily  perfection. 

Can  there  be  so  sad  a  sight  on  earth  as  that  of  a  parent  looking 
90Q  a  son  deformed,  or  halt,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  with  the  con- 
inoQsness  that  he  himself  is  the  author  of  the  infirmity ;  or 
9on  a  sick  and  suffering  daughter,  fading  and  dying  in  early 
P^,  firom  the  gnawing  of  a  worm  which  he  himself  placed 
lUun  her  breast ;  or  a  wayward  and  unmanageable  child,  urged 
>Dd  harried  on  to  lust,  and  licentiousness,  and  crime,  by  the 
"KBtistible  force  of  passions  which  he  himself  bestowed  upon  it  ? 
uiQch  parent  erred  in  ignorance;  if  he  had  always  obeyed  the 
VWB  of  life  and  morality,  as  far  as  he  knew  them,  still  must  his 
^^ng  be  grievous;  but  if  he  sinned  against  the  clear  light  of 
'^B law ;  if  he  secretiy  defiled  the  temple  of  his  soul,  ran  riot 
^  bst,  fed  the  fire  of  passion  until  it  burnt  out  the  very  core  of 
^  body,  and  then  planted  a  spark  firom  the  smouldering  ashes  to 
'^t  up  into  unhallowed  flames  in  the  bosom  of  his  child — how 
totiible  must  be  his  sensations  when  he  looks  upon  that  child, 
'^ztsuming,  morally,  every  day  before  his  eyes !  Talk  about  the 
^^  of  a  material  hell  in  the  far-off  fiiture  !  The  fear  of  that 
^  be  nothing  to  the  fear  of  plunging  one's  own  cliild  in  the 
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hell  of  passion  here.  It  is  probable  that  there  are  thouBandsc 
such  parents  among  us,  who  never  dream  that  they  are  at  t 
responsible  for  those  bodily  ailments  of  their  offspring  whic 
sadden  their  own  lives;  or  for  the  stupidity,  the  waywaidnet 
or  the  vice  which  almost  hardens  their  hearts  against  tli 
children  who  manifest  them,  while,  in  reality,  those  ailments  u 
vices  are  but  the  dregs  of  a  poisoned  chalice  retuimed  to  thei 
own  lips. 

It  may  be  assumed  as  certain,  that  in  all  cases  where  childra 
are  bom  deformed,  or  blind,  or  deaf,  or  idiotic,  or  so  imperfecti 
and  feebly  organized  that  they  cannot  come  to  maturity  undc 
ordinary  circumstances,  or  have  the  seeds  of  early  decay,  or  h»? 
original  impetuosity  of  passions  that  amount  to  moral  insanitf- 
in  all  such  cases  the  fault  lies  with  the  progenitors.  Whetbe 
they  sinned  in  ignorance  or  in  wilfulness,  matters  not  as  to  ih 
eflfect  of  the  sin  upon  the  offspring.  The  laws  of  God  are  so  del 
that  he  who  ivill  read  may  do  so.  If  a  man  violates  them  igno 
rantly,  he  suffers  the  simple  penalty ;  if  he  violates  them  know 
ingly,  he  has  remorse  added  to  his  suffering ;  but  in  no  case  m 
the  penalty  be  remitted  to  him. 

The  conditions  of  the  law  of  transmission  of  hereditary  ta 
dencies  to  disease  of  body  and  of  mind  are  beginning  to  b 
known,  but  there  are  many  circumstances  which  obstruct  th 
spread  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject.  First  and  foranof 
among  these  is  the  mournful  ignorance  about  Fhysiologj 
People  are  blind  to  principles  which,  if  understood,  would  mik 
the  whole  law  clear  and  beautiful. 

The  transmission  of  any  infirmity  is  not  always  direct  1 
is  not  always  in  the  same  form.  It  may  be  modified  by  the  ii 
fiuence  of  one  sound  parent ;  it  may  skip  a  generation ;  it  ni 
affect  one  child  more,  and  another  less ;  it  may  affect  one  in  oi 
form,  and  another  in  another;  and  so,  in  a  thousand  wajs^ 
may  elude  observation.  But  more  especially  does  it  eso^ 
observation,  because  it  may  affect  a  child  merely  by  dimtniiMii 
not  destroying,  the  vigour  of  his  mind  or  body,  — by  alnw 
paralysing  one  mental  faculty,  or  giving  fearful  activity  to  i» 
animal  passion,  and  so  reappearing  in  the  child  in  a  Axfkxfi 
dress  from  what  it  wore  in  the  parent.  Variety  is  the  great  k 
of  nature,  and  it  holds  good  in  the  transmission  of  diseased  Itt 
dencies,  as  well  as  in  everything  else.  But  unerring  certaintj 
too,  is  alike  a  characteristic  of  this  law ;  and  let  no  one  flatt0 
himself  or  herself  that  its  penalties  can  be  escaped. 

The  health  and  vigour  of  the  body  may  be  compared  to ' 
man's  capital ;  it  is  a  trust  fund  given  to  him  by  the  Creator,  ol 
which  he  may  expend  the  interest  in  the  natural  enjoymenta  o\ 
life,  but  he  cannot  encroach  in  the  least  on  the  principal  withoi* 
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ill  loss.  Every  debauch,  every  excess,  every  undue  indulgence, 
at  the  expense  of  this  capital.  A  rich  man  may  throw  away 
nts  or  dollars,  and  not  feel  it, — ^but  he  is  really  poorer  for  it ; 
id  a  young  man,  with  a  large  capital  of  health,  may  daily  throw 
ray  part  of  it,  and  still  feel  strong ;  but  every  over-stimulant  to 
le  nerves,  every  overload  to  the  stomach,  is  a  cent  or  a  dollar 
ken  from  his  capital ;  feel  it,  or  not  feel  it,  he  is  poorer  for  it, 
id  80  will  be  the  children  afterwards  bom  to  him. 
There  is  this  difference,  however,  between  the  capital  which 
od  gives  man,  and  that  which  he  accumulates  for  himself, — 
«t  the  one  is  never  so  great  but  its  interest  can  be  spent  with 
goyment,  while  the  other  may  be  so  enormous  as  to  cumber 
id  embarrass  him  like  an  overload  of  fat.  He  may  grasp  so 
iich,  that,  like  the  boy  with  his  fist  full  of  olives  in  the  nar- 
nr-mouthed  jar,  he  cannot  withdraw  it,  and  vrill  not  let  any 
rop. 

Were  it  not  for  the  action  of  certain  principles  which  give  to 
»  race  recuperative  powers,  there  would  be  danger  of  its  utter 
Jterioration  as  a  whole  by  the  sins  of  so  many  of  its  individual 
embers. 

The  conviction  of  the  existence  and  the  importance  of  the  law 
f  hereditary  influences  has  been  brought  home  so  strongly  by  ex- 
nining  the  condition  of  the  unfortunate  objects  of  this  research, 
ttlthis  digression  has  been  inevitable. 

Before  referring  to  the  tabular  views  appended,  we  shall  at- 
mpt  to  give  an  idea  of  the  leading  differences  among  the  persons 
teed  to,  although  it  is  no  part  of  the  object  of  this  Report  to 
rtablish  a  scientific  classification  of  idiots.  The  best  way, 
whaps,  to  give  an  idea  of  the  leading  distinctive  features  of  dif- 
wnt  classes  of  these  unfortunate  beings  will  be  to  describe 
Wal  individual  cases.  For  all  humane  and  practical  purposes, 
fl  may  divide  them  into  Pure  Idiots,  Fools,  and  Simpletons, 
■or  Imbeciles,  as  they  are  sometimes  called. 
According  to  M.  Seguin,  the  type  of  an  idiot  is  an  individual 
^"knawi  nothing,  can  do  nothing,  cannot  even  desire  to  do 
V^ing.*'  This  is  the  maximum  of  idiocy ;  the  minimum  of 
Wligence  ;  and  but  very  few  cases  can  be  found  (we  were  in- 
iQed  to  think  none  could)  in  which  a  being  in  human  shape  is 
mach  below  even  insects,  and  so  little  above  a  sensitive  plant. 
16  vast  European  hospitals,  in  which  the  two  ends  of  humanity 
an  to  meet — where  beneficence,  guided  by  science,  stoops  to 
fe  attention  to  the  most  shocking  and  repulsive  forms  of 
man  suffering  and  degradation ; — ^those  great  lazar-houses  of 
ndon  and  Paris  do  sometimes,  as  their  records  show,  present 
th  cases  of  idiocy  as,  one  would  fain  hope,  can  be  found  no* 
oie  else.    But,  alas!  when,  overcoming  the  repugnance  to 
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close  contemplation  of  utter  degradation,  one  looks  caiefiiUy 
among  the  sweepings  that  are  cast  out  by  society  for  somethiog 
that  may  be  saved  to  humanity,  he  finds,  even  in  onr  fair  com- 
monwealth, breathing  masses  of  flesh,  fashioned  in  the  shape  of 
men,  but  shorn  of  all  other  human  attributes. 

Idiots  of  the  lowest  class  are  mere  organisms,  mabssb 
OF  flesh  and  bone  in  human  shape,  in  which  the  brain 
and  nellvous  system  has  no  command  over  the  system  of 
voluntary  muscles;  and  which  consequently  are  wnhon 
power  of  locomotion,  without  speech,  without  any  mani- 
festation of  intellectual  or  affective  faculties. 

Fools  are  a  higher  class  of  idiots,  in  whom  the  brain 

AND  nervous  system  ARE  SO  FAR  DEVELOPED   AS   TO   GIVE  PAB" 

tial  command  of  the  voluntary  muscles;  who  have  con- 
sequently considerable  power  of  locomotion  and  animal 
action  ;  partial  development  of  the  affective  and  intel- 
lectual faculties,  but  only  the  faintest  glimmer  of 
reason,  and  very  imperfect  speech. 

Simpletons  are  the  highest  class  of  idiots,  in  whom 

THE  harmony  between  THE  NERVOUS  AND  MUSCULAR  STSTtt 
IS  NEARLY  perfect;  WHO  CONSEQUENTLY  HAVE  NORMAL  POWEM 
OF  LOCOMOTION  AND  ANIBCAL  ACTION  ;  CONSIDERABLE  ACTinTT 
OF  THE  PERCEPTIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES;  AND  REASON 
ENOUGH  FOR  THEIR  SIMPLE  INDIVIDUAL  GUIDANCE,  BUT  NOT 
ENOUGH  FOR  THEIR  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Among  idiots  proper  should  be  classed  the  following  cases  ^- 
E.  G.,  nged  eight  years.  This  poor  creature  may  be  tsken^ 
a  type  of  the  lowest  kind  of  idiocy.  He  has  bones,  flesh  ai 
musoles,  body  and  limbs,  skin,  hair,  &c.  He  is,  in  form  and  ostr 
line,  like  a  human  being,  but  in  nothing  else.  Understandinf 
he  has  none  ;  and  his  only  sense  is  that  which  leads  fahn  to  con- 
tract the  muscles  of  his  throat,  and  swallow  food  when  it  is  pat 
into  his  mouth.  He  cannot  chew  his  victuals ;  be  oasnot  stiai 
erect ;  he  cannot  even  roll  over  when  laid  upon  a  rug ;  he  camot 
direct  his  hands  enough  to  brash  off  the  flies  irom  fak  tsce ;  h^ 
has  no  language— none  whatever ;  he  cannot  even  make  kBOi>t 
his  hunger,  except  by  uneasy  motions  of  his  body.  His  biW» 
of  body  are  those  of  an  infant  just  bom.  He  makes  a  noise  iik* 
that  of  a  very  sick  and  feeble  baby, — not  crying,  however,  in  • 
natural  way.  His  head  is  not  flattened  and  deforaaed,  «s  is  nsm 
with  idiots,  but  is  of  good  size  and  proportion. 

It  would  seem  as  if  the  powers  of  innervation  were  totiBf 
wanting  in  him.  There  is  no  nervous  energy ;  nothing  to  brace ti* 
muscles ;  no  more  power  of  eoniractUity  than  in  a  pereonirtw* 
dead  drunk.  The  involuntary  muscular  motions  «pe  piopdf 
performed ;  tiiat  is,  the  orgamc  life  goes  on  reguisrly ;  Ac  iMtf^ 
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contracts  and  dilates ;  the  peristaltic  motion  of  the  bowels  is 
regular. 

The  probable  causes  are  hereditary  ones.  The  grand-parents 
were  very  scrofulous  and  unhealthy.  The  parents  were  appa* 
rently  healthy,  but  gave  themselves  up  to  excessive  sensual  in- 
dulgence. They  lost  their  health  in  consequence  of  this,  and 
were  so  well  aware  of  it  as  to  abstain  and  to  recover  again.  In 
the  mean  time,  five  children  were  bom  to  tliem,  two  of  whom 
were  like  E.  G.,  and  died  at  five  or  six  years  of  age :  two  others 
were  very  feeble  and  puny,  and  died  young. 

A  male,  aged  nine  years.  This  organism  in  the  human  form  is 
hardly  a  grade  higher  than  the  preceding.  He  has  no  muscular 
contractility  ;  he  cannot  stand,  nor  sit  upright,  nor  even  turn 
over ;  for,  if  laid  upon  his  stomach,  he  paws  and  kicks  until 
turned  over  upon  his  back,  which  position  he  likes  best.  He  has 
not  even  power  to  masticate  his  food,  though  he  swallows  very 
well  when  it  is  thrust  into  his  mouth.  He  has  no  language,  but 
seems  to  understand  some  simple  sentences.  He  has  more  in- 
telligence than  the  boy  above-named,  and  the  principal  trouble 
seems  to  be  want  of  contractility.  He  can  feel  flies  that  alight 
upon  his  skin,  and  can  brush  them  off.  His  habits  are  like  those 
of  an  infant.     His  head  is  very  small. 

The  causes  are  probably  hereditary,  and  he  seems  to  be  the 
last  and  lowest  of  a  constantly  degenerating  breed.  The  grand- 
parents were  intemperate  and  depraved.  The  children  born  unto 
them  were  puny  and  weak-minded,  and  they  sank  still  lower  in 
the  slough  of  vice  and  depravity.  The  mother  of  this  boy  was 
herself  a  simpleton ;  and  this  was  her  second  illegitimate  child. 
Though  of  feeble  health,  she  gave  hwself  up  to  excessive  licen- 
tiousness, her  passions  becoming  almost  maniacal. 

H.  W.,  aged  seventeen.  This  wretched  being  seems  to  be, 
like  the  preceding  ones,  so  deficient  in  nervous  energy  that  he 
lies  almost  as  powerless  as  though  he  were  a  mass  of  jelly,  with- 
out a  bone  or  a  muscle  in  his  composition.  If  hk  legs  are 
pinched  or  irritated,  he  seems  to  try  to  move  them,  but  scarcely 
draws  them  up  an  inch.  If  flies  alight  upon  his  face,  he  oaa 
hardly  reach  them  witii  his  hand.  He  sometimes  rolls  his  head 
from  side  to  side  with  a  languid  motion,  and  this  is  the  most  he 
can  do  in  that  way,  for  he  cannot  raise  it  up  even  to  take  food. 
He  is  fed  like  a  sick  infant,  with  half-chewed  Actuals,  from  a 
spoon.  He  has  no  speech,  nud  apparently  no  knowledge  of 
persons.  When  food  is  brought  near  to  him,  something  like  a 
smile  comes  over  his  countenance ;  perhaps  he  is  made  aware  of 
it  by  the  smell. 

His  head  is  not  very  small,  nor  is  it  deformed.  The  family  of 
^iliieh  he  comes  is  very  scrofnlom  and  degeBocate  phyaioatty^ 
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His  relatives  (especially  his  mother)  are,  many  of  them,  ramiik- 
able  for  erysipelatous  humours,  tumoois,  carbunolasy  &c  Ow 
of  his  cousins  is  idiotic,  though  not  of  so  low  a  degree  as  he  ii. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  in  this  case,  as  well  as  the  two  preoedisg, 
there  is  not  the  peculiar  look  so  common  with  idiots,  and  whidi 
may  be  better  expressed  by  the  word  monke^h  than  any  other. 
When  the  animal  nature  is  pretty  active,  and  there  is,  at  the  same 
time,  a  governing  intellect,  the  resulting  expreaaion  is  homao. 
The  higher  the  intellectual  endowment,  tihe  more  lofty  and  noble 
is  the  look ;  the  lower  the  degree  of  endowment,  the  more  nearly 
the  look  approaches  that  of  animals,  until  we  get  down  to  the 
mere  twinkle  of  cunning  in  the  low  rogue,  or  the  monkeyish  lodu 
of  the  idiot. 

Now,  the  three  persons  above  mentioned  do  not  seem  to  be 
idiotic  from  any  deficiency  in  the  size,  or  deformity  in  the  shape 
or  structure,  of  that  part  of  the  organization  on  which  the  mani- 
festation of  intelligence  immediately  depends.  There  is,  at  any 
rate,  no  appearance  of  anything  of  that  kind ;  but  there  seemeto 
be  a  want  oi  power  in  that  part  of  the  organization  by  which  the 
nervous  fluid  gives  energetic  action  to  the  frame.  The  look  is 
that  of  languor  rather  than  that  of  idiocy. 

Among  idiots  of  the  lowest  class  are  found  some  who,  nnlike 
the  preceding,  seem  to  have  a  superabundance  of  %nnerval6imf 
who  have  great  ?nwac?(lar  contractiKfy — ^that  is,  great  command  of 
all  the  muscles  by  the  nervous  system — and  who  are  consequently 
very  active.  They  appear  like  insane  persons  in  a  state  of  exeit^ 
ment,  and  yet  they  have  no  speech,  and  no  reasoning  faculties. 
The  distinction  made  with  so  much  ingenuity  by  a  oelebiatei- 
French  writer  holds  true  here — "  The  insane  man  reasons  faUdf^ 
the  idiot  reasons  not  at  all" 

Jonas ,  aged  eight  years.     His  body  is  well-proportionei 

and  strong,  but  very  small.     His  face  has  the  deformed  look  of 
idiocy.     The  sides  of  his  head  seem  to  be  at  a  tovet  heat.    He '» 
almost  all  the  time  in  violent  motion.     His  appetite  is  not  onlf 
voracious,  but  evidently  morbid  and  insatiable ;  for,  after  eatiop 
heartily  at  table,  he  swallows  anything  he  can  lay  his  haato 
upon — raw  potatoes,  the  bark  of  trees,  chips  of  wood,  and  ena 
small  stones.    He  has  been  known  to  swallow  pebbles  as  large  a9 
chestnuts.     He  hears  and  seems  to  understand  the  meaning  of 
some  sounds,  but  has  no  speech.     He  has  no  sense  of  proprMAfi 
no  affection,  no  attachment ;  his  brothers  and  sisters  are  no  moie 
to  him  than  the  dog  and  cat. 

His  father  was  intemperate  to  the  last  degree.  Ws  modiff 
was  of  a  very  scrofulous  habit  of  body. 

Cases  of  this  kind  are  not  very  frequent,  and  they  are  ofU» 
mistaken  for  cases  of  insanity.     They  are  generally  proper  sob- 
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jeots  for  instractaon,  though  the  long  continuance  of  their  life  is 
not  probable,  for  there  seems  to  be  morbid  action  in  the  brain. 

FOOLS 

MLULE  THAT  CLASS  OF  IDIOTS  WHO  HAVE  THE  MUSCULAR  AND 
NERVOUS  SYSTEM  WELL  DEVELOPED  ;  POWERS  OF  LOCOMOTION  AND 
ANIMAL  ACTION  ;  IMPERFECT  SPEECH  ;  PARTIAL  DEVELOPMENT  OF 
THE  PERCEPTIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES,  BUT  VERY  FEEBLE 
WWERS  OF  REASON. 

This  class  is  more  numerous  than  the  preceding.  Gases  are 
fcnnd  in  every  town,  in  almost  every  almshouse.  The  type  of 
this  class  would  be  a  man  who  uses  all  his  senses ;  who  observes 
things  about  him ;  who  can  make  simple  sentences,  and  under- 
BtAnd  simple  directions;  but  who  obeys  every  animal  impulse 
vithoat  any  thought  about  responsibility  to  others,  or  conse- 
Viences  to  himself. 

The  description  of  some  of  these  cases  will  be  put  in  such  a 
farm  as  to  give  an  idea  of  the  course  that  was  followed  in  in- 
(panng  into  the  condition  of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

It  was  obviously  necessary  to  have  some  regular  series  of 
questions,  or  rather  a  series  of  subjects  about  which  questions 
vore  framed  upon  the  spot,  and  put  in  such  form  as  the  occasion 
ttd  circumstances  demanded. 

Some  of  the  terms  used,  as  will  be  seen,  are  borrowed  from  a 
■ptem  of  mental  philosophy,  which  (however  undeniable  its 
^•ims  are  to  have  presented  the  clearest  and  best  analysis  of  the 
haman  faculties  ever  yet  known,)  has  not  been  relied  upon  by  tlie 
^mmissioners  in  their  examination.  In  speaking  of  the  instinct 
^  oppose  and  destroy,  of  the  sentiment  of  self-esteem  and  love  of 
^probation,  the  faculty  of  number,  &c.,  as  manifested  in  the 
^flowing  cases,  no  reference  is  had  to  the  question  whether  there 
*  or  is  not  a  proportionate  development  of  those  parts  of  the 
^n  which  some  able  anatomists  and  keen  observers  of  nature 
l^tain  to  be  the  part  of  the  organization  which  is  most  imme- 
^tely  instrumental  in  the  manifestation  of  such  instinct,  senti- 
kot,  or  faculty.  Indeed,  in  most  cases,  the  notes  were  taken 
tfore  the  actual  measurements  were  made.  It  was  thought, 
Hwever,  that  the  close  personal  examination  of  so  many  idiots 
tasent^  too  rare  and  important  an  opportunity  for  ascertaining 
lib  craniological  as  well  as  other  bodily  peculiarities  to  be  lost; 
mI  accordingly  it  was  improved,  and  the  general  results  may  be 
Bad  in  the  Tables.  It  may  be  stated  here,  in  general  terms, 
it  the  result  of  this  examination  and  measurement  shows  that 
»  dimensions  of  the  head,  except  extreme  diminutiveness,  and 
}  .shape  whatever,  can  be  relied  upon  as  criteria  of  idiocy.  A 
w  jof  the  ivoist  oases  of  idiocy  are  those  in  which  the  head  is 
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normal  as  to  size  and  sliape.  Nevertheless,  the  Tables  show 
that,  taking  the  aggregate  of  all  the  cases,  an  obvious  relation  is 
seen  between  the  size  and  development  of  the  cranium,  and  of  its 
different  paiis,  and  the  amount  of  intellectual  power,  and  of  the 
different  kinds  of  mental  manifestation. 

The  results  of  the  observations  and  measurements  are  published 
without  any  interence  being  drawn,  in  order  that  those  who  choose 
to  examine  and  study  them  may  do  so. 

Some  writers  have  hastily  concluded,  that  because  a  few  idiots, 
whose  heads  were  smaller  than  the  measure  which  had  been  laid 
down  as  the  minimum  of  brain  by  which  intelligence  could  be 
manifested,  have  nevertheless  been  partially  educated;  and  because 
many  others,  with  heads  of  normal  size  and  shape,  are  hopelessly 
idiotic, — ^therefore  the  doctrine  of  the  dependence  of  mentd  numi- 
festation  upon  the  structural  condition  of  the  brain  is  overthrown. 
They  say,  it  has  been  asserted  that  persons  with  heads  of  a  certain 
size  must  necessarily  remain  idiots,  and  they  triumphantly  point 
to  certain  idiots  who  have  recently  been  trained  to  show  a  certain 
amount  of  intelligence,  though  their  heads  were  smaller  than  this 
arbitrary  standard. 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  seem  justified  by  close  and 
candid  observation.  Size  is  only  one  of  the  structural  conditions 
of  the  brain  upon  which  mental  manifestations  depend ; — quaUiy 
of  fibre,  health,  exercise,  &c.,  are  others  essentially  modifying  it 
It  may  very  well  be  that  one  anatomist  and  philosopher,  who 
wrote  fifty  years  i^o,  sapng  that  a  man  with  a  head  below  a 
certain  measurement  must  necessarily  remain  an  idiot  in  spite  of 
any  means  of  education  then  known^  would  be  still  right  in  his 
general  conclusions,  notwithstanding  means  are  now  discovered 
to  educe  considerable  intelligence  out  of  such  a  supposed  idiot. 
The  resuH  of  close  and  extensive  observatioans  of  idiots  has  been 
strongly  to  confirm,  not  only  the  doctrine  of  the  volume  of  brain 
being  one  important  element  in  the  means  of  manifesting  mental 
pow^  but  all  the  main  doctrines  of  that  school  of  philosophy 
which  teac^Ms  that  God  gives  us  the  body  not  merely  as  the 
handmaid  of  the  soul,  but  weds  and  welds  the  two  together  in 
bonds  of  dependence  that  death  alone  can  sever. 

That  philosophy  has  been  aptly  illustrated  by  comparing  tbe 
body  to  a  musical  instrument,  the  soul  to  an  invisible  playec  it 
if  indeed  so ;  and  if  the  harp  have  a  thousand  strings,  and  tiiey 
all  be  kept  in  tune,  then  the  soul  discourses  sweet  and  varied 
muaia  But  the  idiot's  body  is  a  wretched  thing,  and  its  few 
strings  are  so  sadly  awry,  that  event  in  a  seraph's  hand  it  conid 
give  nothing  bnt  jarring  imd  discoidant  sounds. 

The  whole  of  the  success  which  has  recently  been  gained,  in 
aitsmpts  to  improve  the  condkicw  of  idio4iSy  has  arisen  firoai  ths 
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•d<^tion  in  practice  of  the  principleB  of  that  much-ridiculed 
doctiine  which  teaches  that  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  put 
the  imtrument  in  tune.  Surely,  then,  the  attempt  to  show  what 
m  the  material  conditions  of  the  bodily  instrument  in  such  a 
nimber  of  idiots  as  have  been  examined  by  the  Commissioners 
will  not  be  condemned  by  candid  observers,  as  such  attempts 
Bade  upon  other  classes  of  men  have  too  fi^quently  been. 

That  the  different  degrees  of  keenness  and  vigour  with  which 
different  manifegtations  of  mind  can  be  made  by  different  indi- 
ndoals,  and  by  the  same  individual  at  different  times,  do,  in 
tone  way,  depend  upon  the  original  nature  and  the  actual  con- 
dition of  $ame  part  of  the  bodily  organization,  none  are  now 
fcund  foolish  enough  to  deny ;  that  they  do  depend,  moreover. 
Host  immediately  upon  the  structure  and  condition  of  the  brain 
md  nervous  system,  few  will  doubt ;  that  there  must  be  some 
peculiar  corresponding  outward  signs  by  which  the  internal 
rtrneture  and  condition  of  the  brain  and  nervous  system  may  be 
bown  by  examination  of  the  outward  man,  will  not  be  ques- 
^Kmed  by  sagacious  observers  of  nature;  that  such  examination, 
Bide  upon  an  extensive  scale,  can  lead  to  any  but  good  re- 
wits,  will  not  be  asserted  by  any  but  the  few  who  think  that 
inodem  observations  should  only  be  made  to  confirm  ancient 
fteories.  If  it  is  found  that  a  certain  condition  of  brain  is  an 
fflnriable  accompaniment  of  a  certain  passion ;  if  the  condi- 
wi  ig  more  marked  when  the  passion  is  strong,  less  marked 
y^  it  is  weak,  and  unobservable  when  the  passion  is  want- 
■^ ;  if,  moreover,  the  condition  changes  with  age,  waxing  and 
^f^hg  as  the  passion  grows  or  declines, — then  the  inference  be- 
^wi^  almost  inevitable,  that  there  is  relation  of  cause  and 
™ct;  then  the  external  sign  by  which  such  internal  structure 
■^  condition  can  be  known  is  as  much  the  natural  language 
I*  the  passion  as  a  smile  is  the  natural  language  of  gladness. 
^1  to  say  that,  because  such  signs  have  not  yet  been  satis- 
■^rily  ascertained,  therefore  they  never  can  be  ascertained, 
Jjd  that  the  attempt  to  ascertain  is  impious  or  fooUsh,  is  just 
■■■t  it  would  have  been  a  few  years  ago  to  say  that,  because 
^  nebula  never  had  been  resolved,  therdbre  it  never  could  bo 
••olved;  that  infusoria  never  had  been  seen,  and  therefore 
^•''^  could  be  seen ;  and  that  to  turn  a  telescope  to  the  sky, 
*tte  microscope  to  the  water,  was  impious  and  foolish. 
But  however  certain  it  is,  first,  that  the  activity  and  strength 
^^  niental  manifestations  must  depend  upon  the  internal  struc- 
^  and  condition  of  the  bodily  organization ;  and  second,  that 
'^  structure  and  condition,  like  everything  material,  must 
'^^  signs  and  language, — no  reference  is  had  to  sooh  signs 
^  the  following  oases. 
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When  it  is  said  that  a  certain  idiot's  instinct  to  fight  and 
destroy  is  very  active,  no  reference  is  had  to  the  fulness  of  his 
head  ahout  the  ears ;  it  is  meant  simply  that  he  strikes,  bites, 
scratches,  or  smashes  things,  and  thus  proclaims,  in  anotiur  fcini 
of  language,  the  activity  and  strength  of  the  propensity.  In 
order  to  see  how  many  cases  there  are  of  coincidence  between 
the  craniological  development  and  the  existence  of  the  pro* 
pensity,  reference  must  be  had  to  the  Tables. 

W.  C,  a  lad  aged  thirteen  years.  Bodily  and  mental  con- 
dition OF  PARENTS. — The  father  is  a  man  of  scrofulous  tem- 
perament, and  very  puny  and  feeble  both  in  body  and  mini 
Has  been  insane  at  times,  especially  at  religious  revivals,  at  which 
he  prays  and  exhorts. 

The  mother  is  of  a  similar  habit  of  body  and  mind,  and  has 
always  been  considered  a  simpleton. 

They  have  one  other  child,  a  girl  aged  twenty,  who  is  a 
simpleton. 

Functions  of  assimilation,  digestion,  growth,  Ac. — These 
seem  to  be  pretty  active  and  healthy.  He  is  of  the  ordinary  size, 
and,  though  subject  to  fits  when  enraged,  he  has  tolerable 
health. 

Muscular  vigour,  rather  below  the  average. 

Appetite  for  food  is  insatiable.  Unless  restrained,  he  will 
always  so  overload  his  stomach  as  to  bring  on  fits.  He  is  now 
limited  to  a  certain  ration,  which  is  about  double  the  quantity 
consumed  by  other  boys  of  his  age.  His  thirst  is  also  insa* 
tiable.  He  has  been  known  to  drink  six  quarts  of  water  iiB- 
twenty-four  hours. 

Instinct  of  reproduction  does  not  manifest  itself,  for  h^ 
has  been  carefully  watched  in  this  respect. 

Instinct  to  fight  and  destroy  is  pretty  active.  He  no* 
only  defends  himself  by  striking  and  scratching,  but  will  rush  t^ 
things  and  persons,  and  push  them  over.  He  pulls  things  t^ 
pieces,  but  does  not  seem  to  know  how  to  use  his  fists  to  strito^ 
or  to  handle  a  stick. 

Disposition  to  hide  and  conceal  is  apparent  in  the  maa^ 
ner  in  which  he  disposes  of  things. 

Disposition  to  possess  and  hoard  is  manifested  by  hi^ 
claiming  his  own  chair,  and  his  own  cup  and  plate  at  table  7 
also  by  carrying  apples  and  fruit  to  his  room,  to  put  them  awty* 

Self-esteem  is  not  apparent  in  any  of  his  actions. 

Love  of  approbation  is  feebly  manifested. 

General  activity  of  senses. — ^The  five  senses  are  noim»If 
though  not  acute,  except  smell. 

Perception  of  individual  objects  is  feeble.  He  know* 
those  immediately  about  him,  and  the  common  household  things 
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>ot  he  evidently  does  not  know  how  to  recognise  persons  and 
Ungs  as  other  children  do. 

Perception  of  colour  unknown. 

Perception  of  number  very  imperfect;  he  could  not  tell  the 
lifference  between  two,  three,  four,  and  five. 

Perception  of  time  feeble. 

Perception  of  musical  sounds  null. 

Faculty  of  language  feebly  developed.  He  knows  a  few 
words,  but  has  no  power  to  construct  a  sentence  to  express  his 
wants.  He  hardly  knows  a  hundred  words. 
•  Causation  he  seems  to  have  no  sense  of  whatever.  The  nearest 
•pproach  is  his  habit  of  stealing  hot  water  and  putting  it  away 
to  cool,  in  order  to  gratify  his  thirst. 

Disposition  to  imitate  very  feeble ;  he  will  pick  up  chips 
when  he  sees  other  persons  doing  so,  but  cannot  understand  a 
direction  to  do  so. 

Benevolence  utterly  wanting :  the  same  with  Veneration, 
hnagination.  Conscience,  Hope  of  the  Future,  &c. 

Male,  aged  twenty-four.  Bodily  and  mental  condition  of 
PROGENITORS. — The  mother  was  a  very  intemperate  prostitute, 
•pd  not  much  else  is  known  of  her,  except  that  she  died  of  deli- 
rittm  tremens. 

The  father  is  rather  apocryphal. 

Functions  of  his  general  development  and  condition 
0^  body,  imperfect.  Head  is  very  small.  The  extremities 
*t^  shortened  at  the  end ;  that  is,  the  bones  of  the  hands,  fingers, 
^d  feet  are  very  short  in  proportion  to  the  other  bones,  as  if 
^e  central  formative  power  had  not  been  vigorous  enough  to 
P^sh  the  growth  to  the  circumference.  He  is  scrofulous,  and 
^ften  covered  with  sores,  scabs,  &c. 

TONCTIONS   OF    assimilation,    DIGESTION,    GROWTH,    &C.,     arc 

pretty  eflScient. 

Muscular  vigour  seems  nearly  equal  to  the  average.  When 
^'rfBcient  motive  is  held  out,  he  can  do  hard  work ;  but  the  will 
^  wanting,  because  the  nervous  energy  is  wanting. 

Appetite  for  food  is  healthy  as  to  quality  of  what  he  eats, 
*^^t  ravenous  as  to  quantity. 

Instinct  for  reproduction  is  fiercely  active  and  ungovem- 
•kle,  and  leads  him  on  blindly  to  excesses  of  various  kinds.  The 
i^nct  to  fight  and  destroy  seems  manifested  by  his  instantly 
"^rting  to  force  to  destroy  whatever  opposes  his  will — to  smash 
^  inanimate  object ;  to  kill  an  animate  one,  whether  it  be  a  fly,  a 
^g,  or  a  child. 

Aged  twenty-two.  The  mother  of  this  idiot  was  a  very  scro- 
^oos  and  puny  person ;  she  was  insane  during  her  gestation 
^tb  liim,  and  died  of  consumption  soon  after  his  birth.     She  had 
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three  children.     One  was  a  simpleton,  and  died  yoong.   Tk 
other,  a  sister,  is  almost  idiotic. 

The  father,  a  healthy  man,  married  a.  healthy  woman  for  his 
second  wife,  and  has  five  healthy  and  intelligent  duMien  bj 
her. 

The  head  of  this  idiot  is  exceedingly  small,  measuring  only 
17*5  inches  in  its  greatest  circumference^  22  inches  being  the 
standard. 

The  other  physical  peculiarities  need  not  be  referred  to  hem. 
His  language  is  imperfect,  like  that  of  a  little  child.  He  rat- 
derstands  all  simple  directions  given  in  sentences  short  as  his 
own. 

There  is  a  useful  lesson  to  be  learned  firom  this  poor  joaths 
history  and  treatment.  He  was  formerly  very  irritable  and 
violent  when  enraged,  breaking  and  destroying  things.  For 
this  he  was  treated  in  the  usual  way :  force  was  met  by  torn. 
He  was  whipped  and  punished  corporally  in  various  ways,  for 
every  offence,  by  any  one  about  him.  As  he  grew  older  and 
stronger,  the  number  of  those  who  could  whip  him  with  impa- 
nity  grew  less,  till  at  last  the  father  was  obliged  to  beeooN 
executioner-general,  and  in  the  evening  gave  him  a  sooni 
drubbing  for  the  divers  and  sundry  misdemeanours  of  the  diy. 
The  father  spared  not  the  rod,  but  healed  not  the  child,  who, 
on  the  contrary,  grew  worse  and  worse.  The  lessons  in  ponidi- 
ment  were  not  lost  upon  him.  Whatever  object  offended  hint 
he  would  beat  and  punish  just  as  he  had  been  pnnished.  If  ii 
were  a  tool  of  any  kind,  he  would  smash  and  break  it  in  pieces; 
if  it  were  a  dumb  beast,  he  would  beat  and  abuse  it  Ht 
smashed  rakes,  hoes,  &c.,  without  number,  and  one  day  broke  a 
cow's  leg  with  an  axe. 

It  happened  one  evening  that  a  zealous  member  of  the  Peace 
Society  was  a  visitor  at  the  house,  and  witnessed  a  scene  of 
contest  in  which  the  father  barely  came  off  victor.  The  visitor 
urged  the  father  to  follow  a  different  course  with  his  unfortonite 
son ;  to  abandon  all  blows,  all  direct  use  of  force,  and  try  mill 
measures.  By  liis  advice,  Johnny  was  made  to  understand  thai^ 
if  he  should  commit  a  certain  offeuce,  he  would  be  mildly  anl 
kindly  remonstrated  with,  have  nothing  but  bread  and  water  for 
supper,  and  be  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  floor,  with  only  a  littto 
straw  under  him.  Very  soon  he  began  himself  to  practise  tUtf 
mode  of  punishment  upon  the  cattle.  If  the  cow  offended  hiiif 
instead  of  flying  into  a  pas»on  and  beating  her,  he  addressed  bef 
gravely,  telling  her  the  nature  of  her  offence,  and  assuring  her  of 
the  consequences.  He  would  then  lead  her  out,  lay  some  straw 
upon  the  ground,  bring  a  Uttle  water  and  a  crust  of  bread,  and 
tell  her  that  was  all  she  could  have  for  supper.     One  day,  beiof 
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in  the  field,  he  hart  his  foot  with  the  rake,  and  instead  of  getting 
oigiy  as  he  was  wont  to  do,  and  breaking  the  instrument  to  pieces, 
k  took  it  up  mildly  but  firmly,  carried  it  home,  got  some  straw, 
md  laid  the  offending  tool  upon  it ;  then  he  brought  some  bread 
and  water,  and  demurely  told  the  offender  that  it  bad  been  very 
langhty — that  he  did  not  want  to  hurt  it — but  it  should  have  no 
other  sapper,  and  no  bed  to  lie  upon. 

By  such  means  he  has  been  very  much  improved,  not  only  in 
behaviour,  but  in  temper.  He  is  growing  less  violent  and  more 
aaoageable  every  day. 

This  is  not  at  all  strange ;  it  is  not  even  different  from  what 
happens  every  day  with  common  children.  The  poor  idiot  could 
lot  understand  much  of  the  spoken  words  by  which  reason  mani- 
fats  itself,  but  he  could  understand  tbe  natural  language  of  all 
tte  passions  very  well;  the  angry  looks,  the  harsh  voice,  the 
ihieatening  gesture,  were  felt  in  the  full  force  of  their  meaning, 
and  they  roused  in  him  the  answering  feehngs  of  fear,  rage,  or 
iBfenge.  These  feelings,  being  called  into  frequent  action, 
grew  more  prompt  and  more  fierce  by  eveiy  day's  exercise,  and 
Wild  at  last  have  come  to  be  spontaneously  and  habitually 
•ati?e.  But,  by  withdrawing  from  before  his  eyes  the  natural 
l«»j[aaga  of  those  passions  in  others,  his  own  were  no  longer 
awakened. 

As  a  fierce  dog  sleeps  quietly  amid  the  din  of  other  sounds, 
hat  rooses  up  with  defiant  growl  at  the  angry  bark  of  another 
dog,  so  anger  sleeps  quietly  in  our  nature,  unmoved  by  anything 
accept  the  language  of  its  kind  in  another  person,  which  lan- 
guage it  understands  and  answers  in  a  moment.  We  may  make 
^»  and  other  like  passions,  sleep  so  long  and  so  soundly,  that 
ti>oy  will  grow  feeble,  and  even  die  out ;  or  we  may  rouse  them 
^P  80  often  that  they  cannot  sleep,  even  when  we  will  them  to  do 
^  The  moral  of  this  idiot  s  history  will  not  be  lost  upon  those 
''toae  passions  became  so  restive  before  they  were  aware  of  their 
■■toe  as  to  be  a  source  of  perpetual  trouble  in  after-life,  when 
tt«  moral  sense  had  become  awakened  to  the  necessity  and  the 
■ficulty  of  self-control. 

BllCPLETONS  ARE  THE  HIGHEST  CLASS  OF  IDIOTS,  IN  V7H0M 
^  HARMONY  BETWEEN  THE  NERVOUS  AND  MUSCULAR  SYSTEM 
^  NEARLY  PERFECT  ;  WHO  CONSEQUENTLY  HAVE  NORMAL  POWERS 
^?  LOCOMOTION  AND  ANIMAL  ACTION;  CONSIDERABLE  ACTIVITY 
®^  THE  PERCEPTIVE  AND  AFFECTIVE  FACULTIES,  AND  REASON 
*H0D6H  FOR  THEIR  SIMPLE  INDIVIDUAL  GUIDANCE,  BUT  NOT 
^liODGH  FOR  THEIR  SOCIAL  RELATIONS. 

Aa  the  class  of  fools  is  much  larger  than  that  of  idiots,  so  that 
^'  airnpletons  is  much  larger  than  that  of  fools.  Indeed,  it  is 
^•^y  difficult  to  estimate  their  number,  or  to  say  what  persons 
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shall  be  included  in  it,  for  they  can  only  be  measured  by  ai 
sliding  scale,  with  a  standard  adapted  to  different  localitii 
conditions  of  society.  A  Russian  serf,  a  Bavarian  boor, 
enjoy  his  sinecure  office  of  citizen,  and  fill  his  narrow 
circle,  with  a  paucity  of  intellect  such  as  would  incapad 
man  for  political  rights  or  social  relations  in  Massachnsetti 
among  the  inhabitants  of  the  least  intelligent  and  active 
population  of  Massachusetts,  a  youth  might  be  thought  ti 
tolerable  capacity,  be  permitted  to  go  to  the  polls,  and  en 
society,  who  would  be  rated  as  a  simpleton,  and  treated  m 
in  the  active  and  bustling  crowd  of  one  of  our  thriving 
where  the  weak  sink  down  and  disappear,  and  the  stron( 
live  and  thrive.  And  so  it  may  be  with  regard  to  time ;  a  c 
hence,  the  standard  of  intellect  and  of  knowledge  may  be 
so  high  as  to  exclude  from  the  polls,  as  simpletons,  men  e( 
some  of  our  generation  who  consider  themselves  qualifi* 
only  to  be  citizens,  but  to  hold  offices.  Who  would  arres 
progress,  provided  no  qualification  but  that  of  knowledj 
virtue  could  ever  be  required ! 

The  persons  put  down  in  this  Beport  as  simpletons,  an 
about  whom  there  could  be  no  doubt,  even  in  this  day  and 
ration.  They  are  persons  the  highest  of  whom  should  I 
sidered  unable  to  take  any  responsibility,  to  contract  matr 
or  to  vote.  The  latter  tests,  however,  should  never  be  app 
interested  parties.  Some  of  the  simpletons  in  the  list  hai 
wheedled  into  matrimony,  and  the  bond  afterwards  cance 
authority,  though  nobody  can  tell  how  many  continue  i 
lenged.  Politicians,  too,  are  sometimes  as  blind  as  lovera 
demerits  of  a  head  which  can  command  a  hand.  Seven 
have  occurred  where  the  taxes  were  paid  for  Htnpletons,  ai 
voted — until  the  opposite  party  showed  that  they  had  a 
number  ot  fools  whom  they  could  qualify  and  bring  to  the 
and  then  the  poor  creatures,  who  bad  been  used  to  vioh 
purity  of  the  ballot  and  to  defraud  an  election,  were  throw 
in  contempt. 

It  has  been  the  aim  to  include  in  this  Beport  none  wb< 
be  considered  by  impartial  persons  as  compos  mentis.  Tl 
susceptible  of  great  improvement,  and  could  be  made  usel 
reputable  men,  but  they  cannot  be  taught  in  common  schc 
trained  in  the  common  way. 

The  following  cases  will  serve  as  specimens : — 

H.  C.  F.,  aged  thirty-three.  Parentage. — ^His  moth 
extremely  intemperate  for  several  years  before  his  birth;  d 
tinned  to  be  so  for  years  aftei*wards,  and  died  of  delirium  tr 
Condition  of  father  not  known. 

Functions  of  digestion,  assimilation,  growth,  &e 
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tolerably  well  perfonned.  His  body  is  pretty  well  developed,  and 
hii  health  goDerally  good. 

MuBcaLAB  VIGOUR  is  impaired  by  a  siogular  affection  of  his 
BffTOus  system,  which  gives  to  him  the  air,  gait,  and  appearance 
rf«  drunken  man  !  He  seems  to  have  inherited  from  his  mother 
I  strong  resemblance  to  her  acquired  habit  of  body.  He  trips  and 
iti||;ger8  in  his  walk,  and  frequently  falters  in  his  other  motions, 
rhe  nervous  fluid  seems  to  flow  unsteadily  from  the  brain,  or  to 
be  frequently  wanted ;  hence  the  motions  of  his  muscles  are 
suddenly  checked,  his  jaw  is  arrested  in  the  act  of  chewing,  his 
lips  in  the  act  of  speaking ;  or,  if  walking,  and  the  stoppage 
M  considerable,  he  stumbles,  perhaps  falls  down.  Sometimes 
he  remains  insensible  for  a  minute  or  two,  and  is  afterwards 
Btterly  unconscious  of  what  passed.  More  often  the  command 
of  one  muscle,  or  of  one  side,  is  lost  for  an  instant,  and  he  is 
bUiged  to  hitch  and  wriggle  along  with  the  others.  Thus  the 
poor  creature  drags  himself  about,  a  living  monument  of  hia 
iBother's  shame. 

Appetite  for  food  is  almost  insatiable,  and  he  is  very  glut- 
tonoQs.  It  is  said  that  his  mother  used  to  give  him  rum  when* 
k  was  an  infant. 

Instinct  of  reproduction  does  not  manifest  itself  in  an  un- 
Bttiiral  degree. 

Instinct  to  fight  and  destroy  is  not  over-active.  He  does 
Bot  desire  to  break  things,  as  some  idiots  do,  but  he  is  ready  to 
•i^t  in  self-defence. 

Instinct  to  possess  and  hoard  displays  itself  in  his  readi- 
Wis  to  store  up  food. 

Disposition  to  hide  and  conceal  shows  itself  in  the  cunning 
*Kh  which  he  compasses  his  purpose  of  obtaining  things  to  eat, 
^  of  shirking  work. 

Self-esteem  is  manifested  in  various  ways. 

liOVE  of  approbation  is  the  sentiment  most  acted  upon  by 
«08e  who  have  the  charge  of  him.  To  secure  the  praise  and 
*ttery  of  others,  he  will  do  anything  in  his  power. 

General  activity  of  the  five  senses  is  normal. 

Perception  of  colour  is  about  as  usual. 

Perception  of  the  relations  of  numbers  is  very  imper- 
•ct  He  can  count  off,  by  rote,  even  to  a  hundred,  but  can 
to;ely  tell  how  much  two  added  to  three  will  make. 

Perception  of  time  is  feeble.  He  keeps  step  pretty  well  in 
alking,  but  is  perplexed  in  estimating  the  passage  of  time. 

Sense  of  musical  relations  feeble;  he  never  attempts  to 

««• 

Faculty  of  language  is  imperfectly  developed.     He  knows 
le  names  of  individual  objects  and  peraons  and  can  use  com** 
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mon  sentenoeB,  bnt  does  not  use  inyolutionB  and  oompliciftel 
expressions. 

Gausautt  seems  actiye  in  proportion  to  his  other  ftcnUes. 
He  con  build  a  fire,  wash  potatoes,  and  put  them  to  boH  ioi 
breakfast,  and  do  similar  simple  household  acts. 

Disposition  to  imitation  is  not  so  active  as  in  most  permmi 
of  his  class.  Provided  he  attains  an  object  or  an  end,  he  does 
not  seem  to  care  whether  he  proceeds  in  the  same  way  Qd 
others  do  or  not.  In  some  idiots,  this  disposition  is  very  strong 
marked. 

Benevolence  (so  little  manifested  by  most  idiots)  seosi 
active  in  this  man.  He  is  very  tender-hearted.  His  pity  is  easily 
excited.     He  gives  away  readily  of  whatever  he  has. 

Veneration  is  but  feebly  manifested.  He  cares  little  for  Ui 
parents,  or  his  elders  and  superiors — of  course,  nothing  for  Goi 

Conscience  is  feebly  developed,  and  he  cannot  be  govenMi 
by  nppeals  to  it.  Hope  reaches  not  beyond  the  things  of  this 
life :  scarcely  beyond  the  things  of  to-day. 

A.  B.,  woman,  aged  fifty-five,  not  a  pauper.  Parentage,  &c. 
— Her  grandmother  was  insane,  and  finally  became  idiotic.  Haf 
mother  and  all  her  brothers  and  sisters  are  puny  and  consmnt- 
tive.  Her  youngest  sister  is  stunted  in  growth,  and  scaroclj 
compos  mentis. 

Functions  of  assimilation,  growth,  &c.,  are  imperfeetlj 
perfonned.     She  is  humpbacked  and  nervous. 

^Muscular  vigour,  below  average;  she  is  incapable  of  beaiiii 
much  fatigue. 

Appetite  for  food  is  natural  as  to  quantity,  but  her  taatehaf 
become  perverted  by  use  of  tea,  cofiee,  spices,  &c. 

Instinct  of  reproduction  apparently  active,  though  gre*^ 
pains  have  been  taken  to  prevent  its  development.  Character  & 
this  respect  good. 

Instinct  to  fight  and  destroy  is  manifested  in  the  degree 
usual  with  children.  She  shows  passion  sometimes,  and  if  il^ 
jured  retorts,  and  immediately  assails  the  offender. 

Disposition  to  possess  and  hoard  is  not  shown  in  its  tau* 
activity ;  for,  though  she  is  desirous  of  possessing  and  ovniiil 
things,  she  cares  not  to  retain  them  long. 

Disposition  to  hide  and  conceal  shows  itself  not  onlyi* 
regard  to  material  objects  of  possession,  but  sometimes  in  hygo 
critical  conduct.  She  will  put  on  certain  airs  in  order  to  coBoe* 
some  purpose  which  she  may  have. 

Self-esteem  is  very  strongly  manifested  by  its  usual  natoi* 
language.  If  her  simple  understanding  could  be  coimwM 
twenty  times  in  a  day  that  she  is  sadly  deficient  in  everythiog  o^ 
which  people  are  usually  vain,  it  would  make  no  difference;  6^ 
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esteem  q>riDgs  up  again  as  elastic  as  eyer,  and  makes  her  raguxl 
herself  with  great  complaoeney. 

Love  of  approbation  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  traits  in 
her  character.  To  gain  the  attention  and  praise  of  others,  she 
will  do  things  that  would  otherwise  be  very  disagreeable  to  her. 

Tendency  to  imitation  is  very  strong  indeed.  She  does 
things  as  she  has  seen  others  do  them ;  imitates  their  actions ; 
ind  nothing  but  their  example  wins  her  from  continual  repeti- 
tkm  of  the  same  thing,  in  the  same  manner  that  she  once  learned 
to  do  it. 

The  general  activity  of  the  senses  is  normal. 

Perception  of  individual  objects,  within  a  certain  range, 
is  good.  She  recognises  most  of  the  individuals  of  the  village, 
and  common  things  about  her ;  but  then  her  circle  is  narrow, 
and  beyond  it  she  takes  no  notice  of  differeuces  between  indivi- 
dual objects. 

Perception  of  colours  is  not  vivid,  but  no  striking  want  of 
power  noticed. 

Perception  of  numbers  limited.  With  the  assistance  of 
oijects,  she  can  count  a  score  or  two,  as  the  number  in  a  pile  of 
pl&tes,  the  stitches  on  a  knitting  needle ;  but  she  caonot  count 
or  reckon  abstractedly  without  the  aid  of  objects.  She  can  count, 
fcr  instance,  a  pile  of  ten  or  fifteen  cents,  but  cannot  tell  bow 
^**wiy  cents -are  in  two  or  three  half-dimes.  She  cannot  make 
change,  therefore,  or  reckon  higher  than  ten,  even  with  the  aid 
of  her  fingers. 

Perception  of  time  feeble;  she  can  tell  the  hour  by  the 
*^k,  but  without  idea  of  measuring  the  lapse  of  time  by  it. 

Perception  of  musical  sounds  is  apparent  in  her.  She 
sometimes  hums  a  tune;  but  no  fondness  for  music  has  been 
^'^pafted  upon  this  capacity,  which  might  have  been  done. 

Faculty  of  language  is  not  well  developed;  and  her  range 
<rf  Words  is  limited,  though  she  can  make  simple  sentences  very 
Well. 

Perception  of  causation  is  very  feeble. 
Benevolence  and  conscience  are  feebly  manifested. 
Hope  is  very  feeble  ;  the  horizon  of  her  future  is  bounded  by 
fe-morrow. 

The  cases  thus  very  imperfectly  sketched,  will  serve  to  give 
^  idea  of  the  diflTerent  classes  of  idiotic  persons,  and  of  the 
^^e  in  which  the  inquiry  into  their  condition  was  pursued. 
^^t  they  are  strongly  marked  cases  each  of  its  kind,  and  it  must 
^ot  be  supposed  that  all  idiotic  persons  can  readily  be  ranged  in 
^e  or  other  of  these  classes.  The  highest  of  the  lower  class  of 
^^ots  can  hardly   be   distinguished   from  the  Fool ;   the  least 
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stupid  of  Fools  can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  Simpleton; 
and  the  highest  among  Simpletons  stand  very  near  the  level  ot 
hundreds  who  pass  in  society  for  feeble-minded  persons,  but  still  ibf 
responsible  free  agents.  These  latter,  indeed,  are  looked  down 
upon  by  the  crowd ;  but,  then,  the  crowd  is  looked  down  upon  by 
tall  men ;  and  these,  in  their  turn,  are  looked  down  upon  by  the 
few  intellectual  giants  of  each  generation,  who  stand  higher  by 
the  whole  head  and  shoulders  than  the  rest. 

This  view  of  the  gradation  of  intellect  should  teach  us  not 
only  humility,  but  humanity ;  and  increase  our  interest  in  thoie 
who  are  only  more  unfortunate  than  we  are,  in  that  their  capadty 
for  seeing  and  understanding  the  wisdom,  power,  and  love  d 
our  common  Father,  is  more  limited  than  ours,  in  this  stage  of 
our  being. 

It  is  thought  best  not  to  close  this  Report  without  alluding  to 
some 

CIRCUMSTANCES   OR   CAUSES  WHICH   PREDISPOSE 
PERSONS   TO   IDIOCY. 

This  is  a  difficult  subject,  requiring  more  scientific  reseflrch 
and  accuracy  than  this  Report  can  pretend  to.  Some  fads, 
however,  which  have  been  observed,  and  some  thoughts  which 
have  suggested  themselves,  may  possibly  be  of  use  to  others 
who  follow  in  this  field.  When  certain  circumstances  are 
noted  as  preceding  idiocy,  it  is  not  meant  that  they  certainly 
caused  it ;  indeed,  it  is  hard  to  say  that  any  one  cause  or  con- 
dition in  a  parent  will  produce  idiocy  in  the  ofispring ;  neverthe- 
less, a  number  of  causes  united  may  do  it.  For  instance,  take 
the  case — 

Wm.  B.,  aged  thirteen,  which  is  one  of  idiocy  of  the  lowest 
kind.  This  boy  cannot  walk  alone,  and  can  hardly  creep  abont. 
Has  no  speech,  though  some  of  his  natural  signs  can  be  under* 
stood.  Ho  cannot  feed  himself  with  a  spoon,  but  can  cram  food 
into  his  mouth  with  his  fingers.  His  head  is  very  small.  Hi^ 
intellect  is  almost  null,  and  of  course  the  afiective  faculties  are 
not  manifested. 

Tn   searching  for   accompanying   circumstances    which   may 
throw  light  upon  the  probable  causes,  it  is  found  that  the  fctkcf 
was  a  very  intemperate  man.     This  is  not  enough,  for  all  itt- 
temperate  men  do  not  have  idiotic  children.     His  wife  was  re- 
lated to  him   by  blood,  though  not  within  the  degree  of  fiirf 
cousin ;  and  still  less  was  this  a  sufficient  cause  for  the  idiocf 
of  the  son.     The  wife's  family  was  tainted  with  idiocy,  her  attirf 
having  an  idiotic  child.     We  find,  therefore,  both  intermsrriap 
and  idiotism  in  the  family ;  but  still  this  was  not  cause  suflScient 
because  the  parents  of  this  boy  had  seven  other  children,  all  w 
tolerably  good  parts. 
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Looking  at  the  mother  s  condition  during  gestation,  it  is  found 
ai,  at  an  early  period  of  it,  she  was  several  times  ?ery  much 
litated  by  terror  and  mental  distress ;  that  at  a  later  one,  she 
icame  ill,  and  had  great  difficulty  in  carrying  her  child  to  its 
U  period ;  and  finally,  that  her  confinement  was  very  long,  pro- 
Bcted,  and  painful. 

May  it  not  be  that  these  circumstances  caused  idiocy  in  this 
ise,  though  they  might  not  do  so  in  ordinary  cases,  where  the 
temperance,  or  the  intermarriage,  or  the  tainted  blood,  or  all 
'them,  were  wanting  ?  May  it  not  be,  likewise,  that  any  one 
;  these  circumstances  occurring  alone, — ^the  intemperance,  the 
itermarriage,  the  family  taint,  the  fright,  the  illness,  or  the 
>ng  and  difficult  parturition, — ^though  it  would  not  cause  idiocy, 
)r  have  any  very  manifest  eflfect,  might,  nevertheless,  materially 
mnish  what  would  otherwise  have  been  the  bodily  and  menUd 
igour  of  the  oflFspring  ? 

With  this  explanation,  and  with  the  understanding  thatjproftoJi- 
^,  and  not  certainty,  is  aimed  at,  mention  will  now  be  made  of 
^tae  of  the  immediate  causes  of  idiocy ;  among  which  by  far  the 
lost  prolific  one  is 

W  LOW   CONDITION   OF  THE    PHYSICAL   ORGANIZATION    OF    ON^ 
OR  BOTH   PARENTS, 

It  is  said  by  physiologists,  that  among  certain  classes  of 
*8erably-paid  and  poorly-fed  workmen,  the  physical  system 
derates  so  rapidly,  that  the  children  are  feeble  and  puny, 
^bat  few  live  to  maturity;  that  the  grandchildren  are  still 
ore  puny ;  until,  in  the  third  or  fourth  generation,  the  indi- 
d^als  are  no  longer  able  to  perpetuate  their  species,  and  the 
'As  must  be  filled  up  by  fresh  subjects  firom  other  walks  of  life, 
nin  the  same  round  of  deterioration. 

It  would  seem  that  startled  nature,  having  given  warning,  by 
^  degenerated  condition  of  three  or  four  generations,  at  last 
bfles  to  continue  a  race  so  monstrous  upon  the  earth. 
We  see  here  another  of  those  checks  and  balances  which  the 
baustless  wisdom  of  God  pre-established  in  the  very  nature  of 
^  to  prevent  his  utter  degeneration.  As  the  comet,  rushing 
•dlong  towards  the  sun,  is,  by  the  very  velocity  which  it  gains, 
d  which  seems  hurling  it  into  the  burning  mass,  carried  safely 
fond, — so  a  race  of  men,  abusing  the  power  of  procreation, 
7  rush  on  in  the  path  of  deterioration  until,  arriving  at  a 
tain  point,  a  new  principle  developes  itself,  the  procreating 
^ei  is  exhausted,  and  that  part  of  the  human  family  must 
nab,  or  regain  its  power  by  admixture  with  a  less  degenerate 

U  will  be  seen  by  the  Tables,  that  by  far  the  greater  part  of 
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the  idiots  are  children  of  parents  one  or  both  of  whom  ivereof 
scrofhlons  temperament,  and  poor,  flabby  orgaoiization.  It  ii 
difficult  to  describe  exactly  the  marks  which  characterize  Uns 
low  organization,  but  the  eye  of  a  physiologist  detects  it  at  once. 
Eegarding  it  as  a  matter  relating  to  the  mere  animal  man,— if  a 
farmer  had  swine,  cattle,  or  horses,  as  inferior  to  others  of  their 
kind  as  many  of  these  people  are  inferior  to  other  men  and 
women,  he  would  pronounce  them  unfit  to  breed  from.  Sack 
persons  are  indeed  unfit  to  continue  the  species,  for  while  they 
multiply  the  number,  they  lessen  the  aggregate  powers. 

In  saying  that  such  persons  are  generally  scrofdlous,  the 
word  is  used  in  its  popular  sense,  without  any  pretension  to 
pathological  accuracy.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  give  a  comet 
idea  of  scrofula,  because  its  symptoms  are  so  manifold  and » 
various.  The  class  of  persons  to  whom  reference  is  made  wsf 
be  known  by  several  signs.  They  do  not  stand  erect  and  firm; 
they  seem  rather  to  be  trying  to  hold  their  head  and  shooldew 
up  by  their  muscles,  than  to  rest  firmly  and  gracefully  poised 
upon  the  spinal  columns  and  lower  extremities. 

Red  and  sore  eyelids,  turgid  lips,  spongy  gums,  sweUings  itt 
the  glands,  liability  to  eruptions  and  diseases  of  the  skin,  nuufc 
this  class  of  persons.  The  skin  is  generally  fair ;  the  mnscles 
flabby;  the  hair  is  light, — seldom  hard,  crispy,  and  strong. 
They  are  not  liable  to  fevers  and  violent  inflammations,  as 
others  are ;  but,  when  unwell,  nature  relieves  herself  by  soiWf 
ulcers,  eruptions,  Ac. 

The  peccant  humours  show  themselves  upon  the  surface  in 
various  ways — swellings  and  ulcerations  of  the  glands,  blotches, 
tetters,  ringworms,  rash,  salt  rheum,  &c. 

But  it  is  not  the  surface  alone  that  is  afiected ;  the  intefofll 
tissues  are  often  vitiated,  and  show  their  morbid  tendencies  by 
various  affections,  of  which  cancer  is  the  worst. 

Great  pains  have  been  taken  to  ascertain  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  blood  relatives  of  most  of  the  idiots  whose  nwaf^ 
are  upon  the  list.  In  reading  over  the  description  of  more 
than  four  hundred  families  in  which  idiots  are  found,  one  i» 
struck  with  the  great  number  of  cases  in  which  the  afffectiooa 
abovenamed  are  found.  A  few  cases  will  give  a  better  idea  than 
any  general  description  can  do : — 

.  F.  D.,  aged  four  and  a  half  years.  This  child  is  a  poor> 
puny,  and  scrofulous  creature.  Her  head  is  very  small,  bcia^ 
only  sixteen  inches  in  circumference.  She  is  quite  idiotic,  tf 
might  be  expected  with  a  head  of  such  dimensions,  upon  a 
frame  so  weak  and  low-toned.  She  is  very  feeble  in  the  spine; 
her  right  side  is  torpid,  and  right  arm  seems  paralysed.  Her 
family  is  very  thrifdess  and  dirty,  and  presents  the  speotaole, 
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90  rare  in  this  country,  of  sharing  their  room  with  the  pigs  ao/i 
poultry. 

The  father  is  afBlicted  with  salt  rheum  and  other  humours, 
which  seem  to  affect  his  whole  system,  and  make  him  dyspeptie 
and  wretched. 

The  mother  is  a  feeble  creature,  whose  skin  is  covered  with 
eruptions.  One  of  her  children,  sister  of  F.  D.,  lately  died  from 
m  yirulent  cancerous  affection. 

Ahner  and  Palmyra  H.,  a  brother  and  sister,  aged  thirty- 
three  and  forty-three,  both  idiotic.  Heads  small.  Bodies  of 
feeble  and  flabby  fibre.  The  bones  of  the  extremities  seem 
shortened — ^that  is,  out  of  proportion  as  to  length,  compared  to 
the  body.  They  are  both  c^cted  with  scrofulous  humours  and 
pores. 

The  man  shows  some  of  those  remarkable  signs,  often  mani- 
fested by  idiots,  of  the  instincts  which  one  can  suppose  meu 
would  have  in  the  undeveloped  animal  stated.  When  a  boy,  he 
had  a  passion /or  burrowing  in  the  earth  like  a  rabbit  He  stilly 
at  times,  will  wander  off  into  the  woods,  dig  a  hole  as  for  a  cellar, 
qoUeet  wood,  and  go  on  for  days  with  this  occupation,  until  dis- 
covered and  brought  home. 

The  general  appearance  of  these  idiots  is  said  to  be  remarkably 
Uhs  that  of  their  parents  when  they  were  in  their  long  drunken 
deboMcheriea, 

Both  the  parents  were  of  unhealthy  habit  of  body,  troubleci 
with  scrofulous  humours,  St  Anthony's  fire,  rwn-sorea  (as  thay 
pare  called),  and  other  eruptions.  AU  these  natural  impuritiiw 
were  made  worse  by  intemperance  in  drink  and  depravity  of  life. 
By  temperance,  cleanliness,  and  careful  observance  of  all  the 
iMturai  laws,  they  might  have  corrected  the  vicious  humours  of 
their  bodies,  lived  pleasant  lives,  and  been  blessed  with  children 
to  comfort  their  old  age ;  but  they  chose  to  outrage  nature  in 
every  way,  and  she  sent  them  their  punishment  in  the  shape  of 
those  idiotic  children. 

Cynthia  T.,  a  girl  of  eighteen  years  old,  idiotic.  She  was 
deformed  at  birth  about  the  eyes  and  nose.  She  stilL  shows  the 
juarks  of  a  very  scrofulous  temperament.  The  bones  of  the 
Jiands  and  feet  are  shortened,  and  the  ends  seem  as  if  they  had 
been  gnawed  off.  The  upper  edges  of  the  frontal  and  parietal 
bones  seem  shortened,  thus  reducing  the  size  of  the  upper  part 
of  the  brain,  or  rather,  perhaps,  being  reduced  by  its  non  develop- 
ment. 

Her    parents,  uncles   and  aunts,   cousins,  &c.,.  are  afflicted 
mote  or  less  with   St  Anthony's  fire,  salt  rheum,  cancerous 
sores,  kc. 
-    Her  fether,  as  if  his  constitution  was  not  ooen^pt  enough. 
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poisoned  it  still  more  by  liquid  fire.    He  has  an  idioAe  €(mm, 
who  resembles  G.  T.  in  many  respects. 

In  seeking  for  the  causes  which  lead  to  this  sad  deterioTati(m 
of  families,  it  will  be  found  that  the  most  prominent  and  prolific  ii 

INTEMPERANCE. 

By  inspection  of  the  Tables,  it  will  be  seen  that»  out  of  859 
idiots,  the  condition  of  whose  progenitors  was  ascertained,  99 
were  the  children  of  drunkards.  But  this  does  not  tell  the 
whole  story  by  any  means.  By  drunkard  is  meant  a  person 
who  is  a  notorious  and  habituid  sot.  Many  persons  who  an 
habitually  intemperate  do  not  get  this  name  even  now ;  mndi 
less  would  they  have  done  so  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago; 
and  many  of  the  parents  of  the  persons  named  in  the  Tablei 
have  been  dead  longer  than  that  time.  A  quarter  of  a  centoij 
ago  a  man  might  go  to  his  bed  every  night  muddled  and  sleepy 
with  the  effects  of  alcohol,  and  still  not  be  called  an  intempente 
man. 

By  pretty  careful  inquiry  as  to  the  number  of  idiots  of  the 
lowest  class  whose  parents  were  known  to  be  temperate  pereoitf^ 
it  is  found  that  not  one  quarter  can  be  so  considered. 

The  effect  of  habitual  use  of  alcohol  seems  to  be  to  lymflitb' 
iize  the  whole  bodily  organization ;  that  is,  to  diminish  the  pro- 
portion of  the  fibrous  part  of  the  body — to  make  the  tyiqA 
abound  in  all  the  tissues.  The  children  of  such  persons  ais 
apt  to  be  of  the  scrofulous  character  above  described  ;  and  Mf 
children  are  very  apt  to  be  feeble  in  body  and*  weak  in  mind. 
Idiots,  fools,  and  simpletons  are  common  among  the  progenf 
of  such  persons.  Thus,  directly  and  indirectly,  alcohol  is  nro- 
ductive  of  a  great  proportion  of  the  idiocy  which  now  burdens 
the  commonwealth.  If,  moreover,  one  considers  how  minf 
children  are  bom  of  intemperate  parents,  who,  without  bein^ 
idiots,  are  deficient  in  bodily  and  mental  energy,  and  are  jVf 
disposed  by  their  very  organization  to  have  cravings  for  aloo* 
holic  stimulants,  it  will  be  seen  what  an  immense  burden  ths 
drinkers  of  one  generation  throw  upon  the  succeeding.  Bfany 
a  parent,  by  habitual  stimulus  applied  to  his  own  nerfoof 
system,  forms  and  fashions  his  child  in  such  wise  that  lie  ii 
more  certain  to  be  made  a  drunkard  by  the  ordinary  temptf 
tions  of  life  than  the  child  of  a  temperate  man  would  be,  efei 
if  living  firom  his  youth  upward  witnin  the  temptations  of  i 
bar-room 

Probably  the  habitual  use  of  alcoholic  drinks  does  a  great  ded 
to  bring  families  into  that  low  and  feeble  condition  of  body 
alluded  to  in  the  preceding  section  as  a  prolific  cause  of  idiocy. 

There  is  another  vice, — a  monster  so  hideous  in  mien,  so  dif 
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gOBJiDg  in  feature,  altogether  so  beastly  and  loathsome,  that,  in 
Tory  shame  and  cowardice,  itliides  its  head  by  day,  and,  vampyre- 
like,  sucks  the  very  life-blood  from  its  victims  by  night ;  and  it 
may  perhaps  commit  more  direct  ravages  upon  the  strength  and 
reason  of  those  victims  than  even  intemperance,— -and  that  vice  is 

SELF-ABUSE. 

One  would  fain  be  spared  the  sickening  task  of  dealing  with 
this  disgusting  subject ;  but  as  he  who  would  exterminate  the 
lild  beasts  that  ravage  his  fields  must  not  fear  to  enter  their  dark 
nd  noisome  dens,  and  drag  them  out  of  their  lair, — so  he  who 
vonld  rid  humanity  of  a  pest  must  not  shrink  from  dragging  it 
fiom  its  hiding-places,  to  perish  in  the  light  of  day.  If  men 
deified  him  who  delivered  Lema  from  its  hydra,  and  canonized 
Km  who  rid  Ireland  of  its  serpents,  what  should  they  do  for  one 
who  could  extirpate  this  monster  vice  ?  What  is  the  ravage  of 
fields,  the  slaughter  of  flocks,  or  even  the  poison  of  serpents, 
compared  with  that  pollution  of  body  and  soul,  that  utter  extinc- 
tion of  reason,  and  that  degradation  of  beings  made  in  God's 
image,  to  a  condition  which  it  would  be  an  insult  to  the  animals 
to  call  beastly,  and  which  is  so  often  the  consequence  of  excessive 
Wnlgence  in  this  vice  ? 

It  cannot  be  that  such  loathsome  wrecks  of  humanity  as  men 
ttd  women  reduced  to  drivelling  idiocy  by  this  cause,  should  be 
Pttmitted  to  float  upon  the  tide  of  life,  without  some  useful  pur- 
ple ;  and  the  only  one  we  can  conceive  is  that  of  awful  beacons 
to  make  others  avoid, — as  they  would  eschew  moral  pollution  and 
^th, — ^the  course  which  leads  to  such  ruin. 

^is  may  seem  to  be  extravagant  language ;  but  there  can  be 
*>  exaggeration,  for  there  can  be  no  adequate  description  even, 
jf  the  horrible  condition  to  which  men  and  women  are  reduced 
*r  this  practice.  There  are  among  those  enumerated  in  this 
I^rt  some  who  not  long  ago  were  considered  young  gentlemen 
^  ladies,  but  who  are  now  moping  idiots, — idiots  of  tiie  lowest 
kiid ;  lost  to  all  reason,  to  all  moral  sense,  to  all  shame, — idiots 
•io  have  but  one  thought,  one  wish,  one  passion, — and  that  is, 
•b  further  indulgence  in  the  habit  which  has  loosed  the  silver 
tti  even  in  their  early  youth — which  has  already  wasted,  and,  as 
i  were,  dissolved,  the  fibrous  part  of  their  bodies,  and  utterly 
Kiinguished  their  minds. 

In  such  extreme  cases  there  is  nothing  left  to  appeal  to — abso- 
itely  less  than  there  is  in  the  dogs  and  horses,  for  they  may  be 
stoa  upon  by  fear  of  punishment ;  but  these  poor  creatures  are 
syond  all  fear  and  hope,  and  they  cumber  the  earth  awhile,  living 
lasses  of  corruption. 
If  only  8«ch  lost  and  helpless  wretches  existed,  it  would  be  a 


A  jmowieage  ot  uie  extent  to  wnicn  tnis  Yice  prevau 
asioDish  and  shock  many.  It  ia  indeed  a  peatilenoc 
walketh  in.  darkneaa,  because,  while  it  saps  and  weakens 
higher  qualities  of  the  mind,  it  so  strengttiens  low  ommi 
deceit,  that  the  victim  goes  on  in  his  habit  unsuqpeeied, 
is  arrested  by  some  one  whose  practised  eye  reads  his  sii 
very  means  which  he  takes  to  conceal  it— or  until  all  i 
shame  is  for  ever  lost  in  the  night  of  idiocy,  with  which 
so  early  closes. 

Many  a  child  who  confides  everything  else  to  a  loving 
conceals  this  practice  in  his  innermost  heart.  The  i 
daughters  who  dutifully,  conscientiously,  and  religiously 
themselves  to  father,  mother,  or  pries^  on  every  other 
never  allude  to  this.  Nay,  they  strive  to  cheat  and  dec 
false  appearances;  for,  as  against  this  darling  sin, — du 
science,  and  religion,  are  all  nothing.  They  even  think 
God,  or  cheat  th^nselves  into  the  belief  that  He  who  is  i 
eyes  than  to  behold  iniquity  can  still  regard  their  i 
£Ekvour. 

Many  a  fond  parent  looks  with  wondering  anxiety  u 
puny  frame,  the  feeble  purpose,  the  fitful  humours  of  a  dei 
and,  after  trying  all  otiier  remedies  to  restore  him  to  v 
Dody  and  vigour  of  mind,  goes  journeying  about  from  ; 
place,  hoping  to  leave  the  offending  cause  behind,  w! 
victim  hugs  tiie  disgusting  serpent  closely  to  his  bosom,  c 
ceals  it  carefully  in  his  vestment. 

The  evils  which  this  sinful  habit  works  in  a  direct  and 
manner  are  not  so  appreciable,  perhaps,  as  that  which  it  e 
an  indirect  and  negative  way.     For  one  victim  which 
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beidioas  and  pemiciotis  habit.     The  symptoms  of  it  are  eacdly 
leimed,  and,  if  once  seen,  should  be  immediately  noticed. 

Nothing  is  more  false  than  the  common  doctrine  of  delicacy 
nd  leserve  in  the  treatment  of  this  habit.  All  hints,  all  indirect 
iWce,  all  attempts  to  cure  it  by  creating  diversions,  ^dll  generally 
lo  nothing  but  increase  the  cunning  with  which  it  is  concealed. 
Fbe  way  is,  to  throw  aside  all  reserve ;  to  charge  the  ofience 
Biectly  home;  to  show  up  its  disgustiog  nature  and  hideous 
Wttequences  in  glowing  colours ;  to  apply  the  cautery  seething 
^  aad  press  it  on  to  the  very  quick,  unsparingly  and  un- 
tttingly. 

Much  good  has  been  done  of  late  years  by  the  publication  of 
keip  books  upon  this  subject.  They  should  be  put  into  tho 
iBds  of  all  youth  suspected  of  the  vice.  They  should  be  forced 
B  ittend  to  the  subject.  There  should  be  no  squeamishness 
kootit. 

There  need  be  no  fear  of  weakening  virtue  by  letting  it  look 
fon  such  hideous  deformity  as  this  vice  presents.  Virtue  is  not 
^  or  sugar,  to  be  softened  by  such  exposure,  but  the  crystal  or 
inond  that  repels  all  foulness  from  its  surface.  Acquaintance 
«th  such  a  vice  as  this, — such  acquaintance,  that  is,  as  is  gained 
yhaTing  it  held  up  before  the  eyes  in  all  its  ugliness, — can  only 
Bwe  to  make  it  detested  and  avoided. 

Were  this  the  place  to  show  the  utter  fallacy  of  the  notion  that 
•nn  is  done  by  talking  or  writing  to  the  young  about  this  vice, 
I  eould  probably  be  done  by  argument — certainly  by  the  relation 
'  pretty  extensive  experience.  This  experience  has  shown  that, 
^  liiiety-nine  cases  in  a  hundred,  the  existence  of  the  vice  was 
•own  to  the  young,  but  not  known  in  its  true  deformity;  and 
•^  in  the  hundredth,  the  repulsive  character  in  which  it  was 
>t  presented  made  it  certain  that  no  further  acquaintance  with 
*oald  be  sought. 
There  is  one  mode  of  treatment,  however,  often  recommended 

physicians,  which  in  many  cases  deserves  only  denouncement 

erroneous  or  sinful — ^that  is,  causing  the  victim  to  contract 
irimony.  The  cure  is  generally  effectual,  and  the  mode  in 
ich  it  is  accoraphshed  may,  in  some  cases,  be  justifiable;  but 
tainly,  in  many  others,  the  retribution  of  offended  nature  is 
y,  and  seems  hke  a  whole  volume  of  revelation  of  God's 
pose.  In  no  less  than  ten  cases  which  are  here  recorded,  the 
K>y  of  the  children  was  manifestly  attributable  to  this  sin  of 

parent.  Now,  if  a  cause  which  would  be  so  carefully  con- 
led,  is  brought  out  in  these  ten  cases,  in  how  many  more  must 
wfe  been  at  work  unnoticed  and  unsuspected  !     And  if  these 

extreme  cases  of  idiocy  have  been  the  visitations  upon  the 
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children  of  the  sins  of  the  parents,  how  many  times  te 
must  there  be  where  the  visitation  is  less  severe,  bat  stil] 
How  much  bodily  disease  and  weakness;  how  much 
obliquity  and  imbecility;  how  much  of  ungovernable  I 
thrown  upon  the  children  of  this  generation  by  the  vices 
fathers  and  mothers  of  the  foregoing  one ! 

There  is  one  remarkable  and  valuable  fact  to  be  leai 
specting  this  vice,  from  observation  of  idiots,  and  tiiat 
some  of  tbem,  though  they  have  no  idea  of  right  and  wi 
sense  of  shame,  and  no  moral  restraint,  are  nevertheless 
free  from  it.  They  could  never  have  been  in  the  praoti 
else  they  would  never  have  abandoned  it. 

From  this  may  be  inferred,  that  it  is  a  pest  general!] 
dered  by  too  intimate  association  of  persons  of  the  sai 
that  it  is  handed  from  one  to  another  like  contagion ;  a 
those  who  are  not  exposed  to  the  contagion  are  not  1 
contract  the  dreadful  habit  of  it.  Hence  we  see  that  i 
propriety  and  decency,  but  motives  of  prudence,  reqoii 
train  up  all  children  to  habits  of  modesty  and  reserve.  C 
as  they  approach  adolescence,  should  never  be  permitted 
together.  Indeed,  the  rule  should  be — not  with  a  view 
preventing  this  vice,  but  in  view  of  many  other  consider! 
that  after  the  infant  has  left  its  mother  s  arms,  and  \h 
child,  it  should  ever  after  sleep  in  a  bed  by  itself.  TI 
children  grow,  and  the  nearer  they  approach  to  youth,  tl 
important  does  this  become.  Boys  even  should  be  is 
shrink  sensitively  from  any  unnecessary  exposure  of  persoi 
each  other ;  they  should  be  trained  to  habits  of  delicacy  i 
respect;  and  the  capacity  which  nature  has  given  to 
becoming  truly  modest  and  refined,  should  be  cultivated 
utmost.  Habits  of  self-respect,  delicacy,  and  refineme 
regard  to  the  person,  are  powerful  adjuncts  to  moral 
they  need  not  be  confined  to  the  wealthy  and  favoured  < 
they  cost  nothing ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  the  seeds  wh 
be  had  without  price,  but  which  ripen  into  fruits  of  enj 
that  no  money  can  buy. 

INTERMARRIAGE   OF   RELATIVES. 

In  assigning  this  as  one  of  the  remote  causes  of  idio( 
not  meant  that,  even  in  a  majority  of  cases,  the  offspring 
riage  between  cousins,  or  other  near  relations,  will  be 
The  cases  are  very  numerous  where  nothing  extraordinar 
servable  in  the  immediate  offspring  of  such  unions, 
other  hand,  there  are  so  many  cases  where  blindness,  A 
insanity,  idiocy,  or  some  peculiar  bodily  or  mental  defioi< 
seen  in  such  offspring,  of  the  first  or  $econd  generation,  tl 
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B  forced  to  believe  they  cannot  be  fortuitous.  Indeed,  the  in- 
ienQce  seems  to  be  irresistible,  that  such  intermarriages  are 
iolations  of  the  natural  law,  though  not  such  flagrant  ones  as 
hrays  to  be  followed  by  obvious  and  severe  punishment.  If  two 
iiU  cousins,  who  are  both  in  good  health,  and  free  from  any 
iirked  predisposition  to  any  disease  or  infirmity,  should  marry, 
he  probability  is,  that  their  immediate  ofiPspring  will  have  tole- 
ibly  good  constitutions — ^though  no  one  can  say  how  mtich  lesi 
igorous  in  body  and  mind  they  are  than  would  have  been  offspring 
lom  to  either  parent  from  marriage  with  some  one  of  another 
lealthy  family.  On  the  other  hand,  if  a  man  in  whose  constitu- 
km  there  lurks  a  predisposition  to  any  particular  disease  of  body 
r  mind,  inherited  from  his  father's  family,  should  marry  a 
aoghter  of  his  father  $  brother  or  sister,  there  would  be  a  strong 
lobabiUty  that  the  disease  or  infirmity  would  appear  in  the  off- 
ping;  while  the  probability  of  such  reappearance  would  be  less 
ke married  a  healthy  cousin  by  his  mothers  side,  and  still  less 
?  lie  married  a  person  free  from  all  unhealthy  predispositions, 
^lio  was  not  related  to  him  at  all. 

It  is  seen  by  the  Tables  that,  out  of  359  cases  in  which  the 
ventage  was  ascertained,  1 7  were  known  to  be  the  children  of 
vents  nearly  related  by  blood ;  but  as  many  of  these  cases 
ere  adults,  it  was  sometimes  impossible  to  ascertain  whether 
^  parents,  who  are  dead,  were  related  or  not  before  marriage. 
^  some  collateral  evidence,  we  conclude  that  at  least  3 
We  cases  should  be  added  to  the  1 7.  This  would  show  that 
Ktte  than  one-twentieth  of  the  idiots  examined  are  offspring  of 
M)  marriage  of  relations.  Now,  as  marriages  between  near  rela- 
ons  are  by  no  means  in  the  ratio  of  1  to  20,  nor  are  even,  per- 

S,  as  1  to  1000  to  the  marriages  between  persons  not  related,  it 
irs  that  the  proportion  of  idiotic  progeny  is  vastly  greater  in 
*B  former  than  in  the  latter  case— that  is,  taking  this  limited 
naber  of  400  for  what  little  it  is  worth  as  data  for  calculation. 
Iten  it  should  be  considered  that  idiocy  is  only  one  form  in 
Ittch  nature  manifests  that  she  has  been  offended  by  such  inter- 
•niages.  It  is  believed  by  some,  that  blindness,  deafness,  im- 
^ity,  and  other  infirmities,  are  more  likely  to  be  the  lot  of  the 
fldren  of  parents  related  by  blood  than  of  others.  If  so — and 
•eems  likely  that  it  is — then  the  probability  of  unhealthy  or 
finn  issue  from  such  marriages  becomes  fearfully  great,  and 
e  existence  of  the  law  against  them  is  made  out  as  clearly  as 
^gh  it  were  written  on  tables  of  stone. 

The  statistics  of  the  17  families,  the  heads  of  which,  being 
)od  relatives,  intermarried,  tells  a  fearful  tale. 
Most  of  the  parents  were  intemperate  or  scrofulous ;  some  were 
th  the  one  and  the  other ;  of  course,  there  were  other  causes  to 
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increase  chances  of  infirm  o£bpring,  besides  that  of  the  i 
liage.  There  were  bom  unto  them  ninety-five  children,  of  viM 
FORTY- FOUR  Were  idiotic,  twelve  others  were  scrofdioas  and  pmr, 
one  was  deaf,  and  one  was  a  dwarf!  In  some  cases,  all  the  eii3- 
dren  were  either  idiotic,  or  very  scroMouB  and  puny.  In  one 
family  of  eight  children,  five  were  idiotic. 

ATTEMPTS   TO   PROCURE   ABORTION. 

It  appears  that  out  of  the  idiotic  persons  examined,  at  levt 
$even  were  probably  made  so  by  attempts,  on  the  part  of  tiieir 
mothers,  to  procure  abortion.     We  say  at  least  seven,  because  it 
is  natural  to  suppose  that,  in  most  cases,  every  e£Ebrt  would  be 
made  to  conceal  the  crime ;  in  many  cases  the  drcumstnGei^ 
even  if  generally  known  at  the  time,  would  be  forgotten  in  tk» 
course  of  a  few  years,  so  that  those  who  had  the  charge  of  m, 
idiot  twenty  or  thirty  years  of  age  would  hardly  go  back  to  cinaes 
preceding  his  birth  in  giving  to  a  stranger  an  account  of  the  etse. 
If,  then,  with  all  these  inducements  for  secrecy,  and  all  these 
liabilities  to  forgetfulness,  we  find  that  seven  out  of  about  four 
hundred  idiots  were  made  so  by  attempts  at  abortion,  the  proba- 
bility is  very  strong  that  others,  whose  history  we  do  not  know, 
were  made  idiotic  by  the  same  dreadful  crime.     Attempts  ire 
sometimes  made  by  young  women  to  conceal  their  shame  by 
getting  rid  of  their  unborn  proof  of  it ;  but,  failing  in  thifl^  they 
get  married,  and  the  child  is  idiotic,  though  all  children  b(8ii 
afterwards  of  the  same  parents  are  sound  and  healthy.    Sereml 
cases  of  this  kind  are  among  those  above  alluded  to.  One  womas 
had  seven  sound  children,  and  another  had  «ix,  bom  in  wedkxdc, 
though  the  oldest  child  of  each  of  them^  upon  whom  aboitiai 
was  attempted,  was  idiotic. 

This  subject  is  indeed  most  painful.  It  is  horrible  to  think 
that  a  mother  should  aim  a  blow  at  the  life  of  her  unborn  habe^ 
and,  failing  of  murder,  wound  and  maim  his  soul,  and  bring  fcntk 
a  drivelling  idiot  to  be  a  Ufe-long  witness  against  her  crime.  Bat 
such  is  one  of  the  forms  in  which  the  fruit  of  sin  reappears  to 
punish  the  sinner  and  forewarn  all  beholders. 

There  is  nothing  which  nature  so  carefully  guards  as  the  It^ 
of  her  creatures.  This  must  be  secured,  if  necessary,  at  the  ex- 
pense of  ever}i;hing  else.  This  care  is  manifested  from  the  first 
moment  of  conception.  The  tender  being,  hidden  in  the  inne^ 
most  and  vital  centre  of  its  mother,  floating  in  an  elastic  fluii 
and  carefully  enveloped,  fold  within  fold,  by  curious  membranes, 
is  not  only  beyond  her  reach,  but  almost  beyond  the  reach  of 
accident.  She  may  fall — her  bones  may  be  broken — she  may  be 
wounded  even  unto  death — and  her  babe  be  still  safe.  She  may, 
it  is  true,  affect  its  health  by  her  own  intemperance  in  food  or 
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drink ;  she  may  affect  its  passions  by  indulging  her  own ;  but  still 
it  lives. 

Now,  the  attempt  to  destroy  what  nature  so  carefully  guards  is 
a  most  dangerous  one ;  and  it  can  only  succeed  by  using  medi- 
cbes  or  measures  of  such  violence  that  the  whole  system  is 
riiaken  to  its  centre,  and  the  life  of  the  mother  put  in  peril  in 
ofier  to  kill  the  babe.  The  attempts,  however  violent,  may  fail ; 
tfcey  do  fail,  perhaps,  oftener  than  they  succeed ;  but,  alas !  the 
poor  innocent  who  has  escaped  murder  has  not  escaped  injury.  It 
cnnot  be  doubted  that  many  are  made  idiotic,  and  more  have 
fteir  faculties  impaired  and  their  bodies  injured,  by  attempts  at 
tkis  unnatural  crime. 

Sceptical  persons  may  naturally  inquire  how  it  is  possible  for 
fte  Commissioners  to  procure  any  reliable  information  concerning 
Batters  of  this  kind,  since  the  parties  would  not  be  likely  to 
wminate  themselves.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  most 
rf  Buoh  persons  are  very  ignorant  and  indiscreet ;  that  some  of 
tt«n  do  not  perceive  any  guilt  in  an  attempt  to  destroy  evidence 
rf  shame ;  that  women  are  very  communicative ;  and  that  an 
■Tiisitive  person,  whose  object  was  evidently  only  to  learn  all 
k*  could  about  the  idiotic  child,  solely  with  a  view  to  the  good 
rf  that  child,  would  obtain  evidence  not  easily  obtained  from 
others. 

Matters  like  these  soon  become  known  among  the  friends  and 
Mighbours  of  the  parties,  if  they  are  of  the  ignorant  class,  and 
^  «poken  about  without  much  reserve. 

It  may  be  said  about  this,  as  about  supposed  causes  of  idiocy 
^fered  to  above,  that  great  care  has  been  taken  to  obtain  evi- 
j«oce ;  that  much  has  been  suppressed  which  was  deemed  doubt- 
W;  and  that  the  rest  is  given  with  such  explanations  of  its 
Ottrce,  that  each  one  may  place  upon  it  as  much  reliance  as  he 
hmks  it  deserves. 

We  have  thus  alluded  to  some  of  the  most  obvious  and  fertile 
Mises  (either  remote  or  proximate)  of  the  existence  of  such  a 
wit  number  of  idiots  as  are  found  in  this,  and  all  other  countries 
fled  civilized.  It  would  swell  this  Report  to  volumes,  to  ex- 
aine  these  causes  pathologically  and  minutely.  Scientific 
search  has  not  been  our  object ;  but  we  have  sought  diligently 
r  every  item  and  scrap  of  knowledge  upon  the  subject  of  idiocy 
lich  could  be  of  practical  use  to  the  Legislature.  In  so  doing, 
)  have  been  obliged,  in  some  cases,  to  drag,  as  with  a  net,  the 
irer  depths  of  society,  seeking  for  the  pearls  of  truth.  With 
906  pearls  there  may  be  much  worthless  trash,  but  this  will  all 
rish,  while  the  gems  will  remain  indestructible ;  and  if  they 
5  of  value  enough  to  redeem  only  one  human  being  from  the 
utishness  of  idiocy,  our  labours  will  not  be  in  vain. 
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abt.  II.— on  suicide. 

If  it  were  possible  to  be  satisfied  with  the  popular  n 
suicide — '^'that  self-murder  is  sometimes  committed  wifli 
aign  of  mental  disease,  and  sometimes  with  symptoms  in 
such  malady" — there  would  not  be  any  necessity  to  investi 
subject.  But  we  contend  that  the  occasional  verdicts  of  < 
juries  furnish  the  best  proof  that  there  still  exists  mu 
ignorance  in  the  mind  of  the  community,  on  the  mor$  vci 
tiban,  for  the  sake  of  humanity,  ought  to  prevail. 

Cicero,  looking  with  a  philosophic  eye  on  the  subject^ 
have  regarded  the  fact,  that  no  one  could  be  sane  who  Wi 
of  self-murder.*  A  careful  examination  of  his  ideas  wi 
show  that  he  had  formed  a  sound  opinion  as  to  the  impr 
of  suicides  being  in  a  normal  condition  of  mind ;  for  he  ti 
'^  The  first  thing  we  should  understand  is,  that  every  anii 
itself,  which,  although  it  be  a  proposition  not  to  be  ci 
doubt,"  &c.  "  How,"  he  continues,  "  can  it  ever  be  unde 
imagined  for  a  moment  that  there  can  be  any  animal  tl 
itself?  for  contraries  would  thereby  arise,  when  that  < 
the  soul  arises  advisedly  to  take  something  to  itself 
hurtful  to  itself;  when  it  does  so  for  its  own  sake,  it  m 
hate  and  love  itself  at  the  same  time,  which  is  imi 
And  yet  such  a  contradictory  view  of  the  subject 
obvious,  when  the  different  verdicts  of  coroners*  jo 
recorded.  By  their  decision,  we  must  understand  th 
exist  cases  of  self-destruction  in  which  the  perpetrati 
with  a  species  of  prepense  against  themselves,  without  f 
cient  real  or  imaginary  cause,  committed  suicide,  and 
reason  they  record  the  verdict  of  self-murder  (/elo-de- 
these  supposed  deliberately  guilty  personages  were,  i 
quence,  buried  in  unconsecrated  ground,  or  without  ai 
service.  On  the  other  hand,  when  there  has  been  unnui 
evidence  of  mental  aberration,  and  some  presumptive 
that  there  existed  actual  disease  of  the  brain,  then  thei 
nounced  a  verdict  of  "  temporary  insanity." 

We  shall,  however,  submit  evidence  to  prove  that  in  al 

*  "  Primum  est  intelligamas  omne  animid  seipsum  diligere 

intelligi,  aut  cogitari  esse  aliquod  animal,  quod  se  oderit  t neoi 

dem,  si  quis  sibi  ipsi  inimicas  est,  eum  quaa  bona  sunt  nuda  patare^  1 
quse  mala :  et  qu»  appetenda  fugere ;  et  quae  fugienda  appetere  .  . 
dolore  moventur,  alii  cupiditate,  iracundia  etiam   multi  efferuotur: 
mala  scientes  ruunt,  tamen  Se  optimb  Sibi  consulere  arbitrantar.**- 
Fvnihw  BanietMali,  lib.  t.  par.  17,  p.  147,  c,  &o. ;  Edition  de  U  B«i 
1  foUo. 
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es  there  is  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  mental  faculties,  and 
i  when  there  is  not  any  manifestation  of  actual  disease,  there 
^be  certain  indications  of  functional  derangement  of  the  brain, 
[Teat  visceral  disturbance,  producing  sympathetic  disturbance  of 
intellectual  and  moral  attributes.  Suicide  can  never  be  com- 
ted  when  the  mind  is  perfectly  healthy,  as  in  such  condition 
strong  instinctive  love  of  life  tends  to  render  men  careful  of 
iring  themselves  by  the  infliction  of  pain ;  and,  therefore,  when 
attempt  is  made  to  destroy  life  itself,  by  whatever  methods  it 
'be  effected,  this  can  never  take  place  in  those  who  are  actually 
J.  There  is  not  anything  startling  or  novel  in  this  proposition ; 
we  shall  endeavour  to  confirm  the  soundness  of  it,  by  showing 
>  the  predisposing  causes  of  suicide  are  similar  to  those  which 
loe  the  various  forms  of  insanity — namely,  ungovernable  pas- 
8,  as  disappointed  ambition,  excessive  pride,  the  love  of  fame, 
the  irritation  experienced  wlien  it  is  not  realized ;  from  sudden 
rses  of  fortune;  from  grief,  or  anxiety,  or  strong  apprehension  of 
jer ;  from  fear,  despair,  and  melancholy ;  from  unmerited  dis- 
i  or  contempt ;  and  from  jealousy,  envy,  and  hatred.  It  may 
be  induced  by  imperfect  or  confused  religious  perceptions.  If 
e  and  other  exalted  conditions  of  the  mental  faculties  are  mani- 
ttions  of  their  abnormal  states  in  acknowledged  forms  of 
nity,  and  if  they  also  are  proved  to  co-exist  in  suicidal  cases, 
can  we  contend  that,  in  the  first  instance,  the  disturbed 
tal  functions  are  indicative  of  disease ;  and,  in  the  second, 
they  sometimes  originate  in  mere  waywardness,  without  any 
mnal  state  of  mind  ?  The  very  fact  that  self-destruction  is 
letrically  opposed  to  a  strong  instinctive  law  of  our  nature — 
law  of  self-preservation — ^warrauts  the  inference  that  there  are 
any  suicidal  cases  which  occur  when  there  exists  perfect 
fcy.  To  comprehend  the  pheuomena,  we  must  test  them 
he  admitted  laws  of  physiology  and  by  the  accurate  induc- 
5  of  psychology,  even  should  we  seem  to  run  counter  to 
dar  prejudices,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  will  prevent 
li  of  the  confusion  which  still  exists  on  the  subject. 
rery  one  who  had  observed  and  thought,  would  admit  the  - 
M€)d  means  of  testing  the  data  as  being  the  most  suitable  to 
sr^the  investigation  of  practical  importance  ;  for  instance,  in 
1  of  sudden  suicide  there  is  evidence  of  some  disturbing  in- 
oe,  which  had  more  or  less  affected  the  bodily  or  mental 
h,  whilst  in  others,  which  had  been  long  premeditated,  these 
itions  have  been  still  more  obvious.  It  is  therefore  essential 
Mmracy  that  we  trace  the  various  morbific  agencies,  pliysical 
MPal,  which  have  induced  some  change  in  the  mental  consti- 
a.  This  must  be  done  by  a  rigid  inquiry  into  the  personal 
ry  of  each  self-murderer ;  and  by  these  means  we  may  loarn 
•.'XI. — NEW  SERIES.  D  D 
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to  distinguish  the  difference  of  a  series  of  remote  cansds  bm 
those  which  had  seemingly  been  the  immediate  and  exciting  caM 
for  the  commission  of  the  act.*  We  therefore  think  that,  for  iki 
purpose  of  classification,  the  views  of  M.  Esqnirol  are  worthy  of 
consideration.  He  regards  the  two  forms  of  suicide  as  acuie  aal 
inipt>luntary,  or  as  chronic  and  prepense.  This  view  distinguidm 
between  those  cases  of  suicide  which  have  been  long  meditatai 
on,  and  those  which  have  been  prompted  by  some  sudden  itt* 
pulse.  Xn  the- first  kind,  the  act  may  be  induced  from  some  atioig' 
passion  either  indulged  or  suppressed,  which  had  insidioody 
affected  the  organization  of  the  brain ;  or  the  desire  may  be  loaf 
fostered,  from  some  undefined  impression  that  the  death  of  Hi 
party  will  be  of  some  advantage  to  the  family,  or  to  their  faiih» 
and  so  forth ;  whilst  the  latter  may  act  from  a  temporary  depr» 
sion,  either  from  some  real  or  imaginary  suffering,  and  deeiii 
suddenly  and  promptly  to  destroy  himself,  as  a  lesser  evil  thift 
the  one  he  seems  to  experience.  It  is,  therefore,  of  some  im- 
portance to  endeavour  to  understand  how,  under  any  circmh 
stance,  a  man  can  so  ^'  hate "  himself,  and  pervert  a  strong  bnr 
of  his  organism,  unless  that  the  change  of  his  nature,  whiek 
had  so  perverted  his  judgment,  is  admitted  to  be  the  resali  of 
some  morbific  process.  Had  he  been  in  a  perfectly  healthy  state 
of  mind,  he  would  have  had  clearer  perceptions  of  his  du^,  ail 
better  judgment  under  any  especial  exigency,  instead  of  the  dia- 
torted  consciousness  which  made  him  assume  a  right  to  takeavaf 
his  own  life. 

In  suicides,  therefore,  we  may  remark,  that  it  is  with  themaail 
is  with  those  who  are  pronounced  insane, — ^that  their  opinioaf 
would  deserve  attention,  if  their  premises  were  realities,  fiut  aa 
much  of  what  they  state  is  merely  assumed,  or,  if  based  on  dir 
torted  notions  of  things,  is  highly  exaggerated,  so  their  ir 
ferences  are  as  a  consequence  illogical,  rendering  it  manifeit 
that  there  exists  some  functional  disturbance  of  the  feelings  tf 
moral  sentiments ;  and  thus  the  suicide,  like  the  insane,  may  ato 
have  some  organic  lesion  of  the  brain,  which  tends  to  induce  ai 
both  cases  some  form  of  mental  derangement. 

Sometimes  the  two  conditions  co-exist  in  one  and  the  aasl 
individual,  when,  for  instance,  after  suffering  for  years  from  **• 
mind  diseased,"  the  patient  will  suddenly  destroy  himseli^  frsil 
his  painful  monotonous  existence ;    or  when  labouring  nadtf 

*  We  knew  a  genUeman  fond  of  horat-racing;,  who  itimalated  to  gmi  m00 
without  appearing  to  suffer  much  permanent  consequenoea,  and,  aa  bo  wm  a  pir 
perouB  man,  he  seemed  to  he  an  exception ;  yet  on  one  oocaaion,  haviai^  M  MJf 
thousands  at  a  St.  Leger,  at  Doncaster,  he  left  afterwards,  and  thai  nmt  w^f^ 
destroyed  himself.  The  long  course  of  inehriation  had  affected  tito  bfai^  td_ 
under  the  first  strong  shock  the  balance  of  power  was  lost,  and  he  acted  as  a  mJt' 
i\ 
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vGgioas  nania,  haunted  by  the  notion  that  he  has  a  call  from 
ioM  worid  by  the  agency  of  some  supernatural  influence. 

Other  instances  of  the  proximity,  if  not  identity,  of  suicide 
nd  insanity  might  be  given,  when  life  is  Toluntarily  sacrificed 
koB  a  conviction  that  the  mind  is  in  an  incurable  state  of 
ibeise ;  and  in  those  cases,  when  the  lunatic  has  been  cured,  and 
i  haunted  by  the  dread  of  a  probable  relapse,  and  under  this 
M&fal  impression  puts  an  end  to  his  existence,  and  also  in 
ianf^standing  cases  of  melancholy,  there  is  often  manifested  a 
strag  determination  to  destroy  themselves. 

Whatever  may  interfere  with  the  actual  healthy  condition  of 
k  mental  faculties,  whether  the  cause  is  idiopathic  or  sym- 
pUietio,  may  induce  either  insanity  or  suicide.  Under  such 
Boaditions  of  mind,  the  mental  vision  becomes  indistinct  and 
l^oomy,  and,  like  children  in  the  dark,  they  conjure  up  frightful 
Bttges,  and  are  startled  at  their  own  creations,  when  sometimes 
U»  shock  to  the  nervous  system  may  end  in  insanity ;  or,  to  get 
b4  of  such  morbid  impressions,  they  commit  self-murder,  their 
■ode  of  efifecting  this  act  of  desperation  being  influenced  by  some 
■••ns  which,  in  ordinary  parlance,  are  accidentally  presented  to 
km  when  they  have  decided  on  the  act ! 

We  will  cite  a  few  instances  in  illustration  of  the  previous 
^ment. 

A.B.,  a  Wesleyan,  had  been  in  a  state  of  mental  depression  for 
Nile  time,  arising,  it  was  said,  from  some  religious  misgiving  as 
fe  his  spiritual  state ;  but  still  he  attended  to  his  business.  On 
k  morning  on  which  he  destroyed  himself,  he  had  been  to 
^^*fA,  when  something  in  the  sermon  he  applied  to  himself,  and 
*•»  more  than  usually  taciturn  as  he  returned  home  with  his  wife 
■•d  funily^  but  still  not  sufficiently  so  to  excite  either  alarm  or 
^ipicion.  He  said  that  he  wanted  to  go  into  the  shop  to  get  a 
^i  he  had  left  there,  when  it  is  supposed  that,  seeing  a  large 
Ufe  which  he  had  used  in  his  business,  this  suggested  his 
Wmnination.  He  went  up  into  his  bed-room,  carrying  the  fatal 
^Hfojk  with  him.  There  he  carefully  placed  his  Sunday  coat 
Vkd  waistcoat  on  a  chair,  and  then  nearly  severed  his  head  from 
Jibody. 

A  parish  clerk  of  C ,  who  had  in  a  comparatively  short 

wm  lost  his  wife  and  family  from  typhus  fever.  He  became 
alancholy  from  this  sad  visitation,  and  attributed  it  to  his  own 
bIU  habits  of  inebriation.  But  instead  of  becoming  a  more 
hmt  man,  he  continued  to  drink  to  excess ;  and  although  his 
iter  (who  acted  as  his  housekeeper)  was  warned  not  to  leave 
tf  weapon  in  his  way,  and  which  she  prudently  attended  to  by 
king  away  his  razors,  and  every  article  of  dress  which  might 
cfe  been  nsed  for  strangulation,  yet  one  morning,  as  he  had  not 

DD2 
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made  his  appearance  at  the  usual  hour,  bis  bed-room  wa 
and  he  was  found  drowned,  having  suffocated  him 
chamber  utensil. 

A  pensioner  at  B became  melancholy  from  the 

incontinence  of  his  wife.  One  day,  after  he  had  been  < 
horse-pistol,  he  loaded  it.  His  wife  came  into  the  i 
afterwards,  when  he  charged  her  with  his  morbid  suspic 
upbraided  him,  and  told  him  if  he  were  not  drunk  he 
have  dared  to  say  anything  so  insulting  to  her ;  and  si 
leaving  him,  that  he  was  a  most  contemptible  coward, 
there  was  a  feeling  of  remorse  for  making  such  a  charge- 
he  had  no  proof — or  the  word  coward  grated  on  his  ear,  < 
he  regarded  it  as  a  taunt  for  bearing  his  supposed 
tamely,  it  is  impossible  to  say;  but  the  pistol,  alrea< 
was  near  him.  This  he  seized  on,  placed  it  in  his  n 
fired,  shattering  his  skull,  and  dashing  his  brains  up  t 
ceiling ! 

There  are  many  other  conditions  of  mind,  besides  the 
noticed,  which  induce  self-destruction  ;  and  none  more 
that  restless  state  designated  "tedium  vita,"  when 
seems  incapable  of  being  healthily  occupied.  Thai 
experienced  a  desire  to  leap  the  gulph  which  separates 
from  the  dead.  When  such  a  condition  of  wasted  enei 
the  irritable  and  strong  nervous  irritation  must  be^  reg 
diseased  condition  of  the  mental  faculties ;  for,  as  it 
perative  law  to  preserve  the  normal  functions  of  the  bod 
so  that  they  should  be  exercised,  it  is  equally  so  in  p 
the  mind — lassitude  and  diseases  are  superinduced  w 
sanatory  conditions  are  neglected. 

We  have  many  well-marked  instances  of  persons  with 
of  wealth,  who  had  been  pampered  from  their  inf 
allowed  to  take  their  own  course  as  to  their  menta 
when  soon  the  injudiciousness  of  this  treatment  has  bee 
in  the  waywardness  and  fickleness  of  the  individuals,  ( 
feverish  desire  for  change,  which,  have  brought  neithi 
nor  satisfaction ;  and  having  had  neither  object  nor 
their  existence,  they  have,  under  a  temporary  loathing, 
themselves,  in  the  same  wanton  and  purposeless  mam 
spoiled  child  will  suddenly  break  a  toy  he  has  been  io 
to  possess. 

Persons  of  this  class,  which  belong  to  the  acute  or  ii 
form  of  suicide,  according  to  M.  Esquirol,  present  ma 
There  may  also  be  included  in  this  division  those  n 
sudden  remorse,  often,  when  in  a  maudlin  state  of 
commit  self-murder ;  and  those  who,  under  a  sickly  oc 
the  moral  sense,  after  suffering  from  a  debauched  es 
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recourse  to  the  same  quietus.  Others  will  destroy  themselves 
when  offended  by  some  insulting  phrase  by  a  superior,  or  when 
treated  with  contumely  by  an  equal.  Yet  this  very  sensitiveness 
is  the  sign  of  positive  functional  disease.  Women  who  have  been 
seduced,  and  afterwards  treated  with  scorn  and  insult  by  the 
heartless  wretches  who  have  accomplished  their  ruin,  will,  under 
the  twofold  effect  of  pcuned  affection  and  remorse,  destroy  them- 
selves. So  also  will  timid  and  excellent  men  who  dread  any 
threat  of  criminal  proceedings,  even  when  they  are  guiltless.  All 
these  different  victims  of  a  state  of  mind  which  resembles,  if  it  is 
itot  actual  insanity,  may  suddenly,  in  a  moment  of  terror, 
wmorse,  or  any  other  outraged  feeling,  precipitate  themselves 
into  a  river,  or  cut  their  throats,  quaff  poison,  hang  themselves, 
tod  so  forth,  merely  to  rid  themselves  of  the  irksomeness  and 
irritation  under  which  they  suffer.  As  a  general  rule,  their 
intellectual  faculties  possess  neither  power  nor  intensity;  but 
there  are,  on  the  other  hand,  too  many  exceptions  of  philanthro- 
psts  and  able  jurisconsults  who  have  put  an  end  to  their  exis- 
tence, although,  if  such  men  had  had  healthy  minds,  they  would 
We  endured  their  allotted  trials. 

There  is  another  phase  in  the  acute  form  worthy  of  a  passing 
■otice.  We  allude  to  those  who  have  exercised  their  minds  with 
peat  activity  for  many  years,  and  when  they  have  obtained  the 
^m,  will  seek  for  the  dignitate  in  some  arcadia,  where,  amidst 
plenty,  they  expect  to  realize  their  long-wished-for  rural  happi- 
ness, and  a  calm  and  quiet  existence — this  state  had  formed  the 
f^le  thought  of  their  waking  dreams,  whenever  there  was  a  lull 
V^  their  previous  laborious  occupations.  But,  alas  !  torpor  is  the 
8jnibol  of  death,  as  activity  is  that  of  life  ;  and  so  they  find  their 
«ng-cherished  hopes  a  mere  phantom,  an  "  ignis  fatuvs"  and 
f^  soon  tire  of  their  meretricious  splendour.  The  very  quietude 
J^ders  their  listless  lives  so  much  more  monotonous,  until  it 
becomes  too  irksome  for  endurance,  and  then,  under  a  sudden 
impulse,  they  either  destroy  themselves,  or  become  melancholy 
Hid  hypochondriacal.  Numbers,  therefore,  have  finished  a  life 
tf  constant  industry  in  the  asylum,  or  by  their  own  hands.  And 
>y  their  death  they  have  bequeathed  an  admonitory  lesson  to 
ivoid  either  excessive  mental  labour,  or  so  little  that  inanition 
Bsolts,  and  destroys,  in  either  case,  the  harmony  of  the  mind. 

In  all  chronic  cases  of  suicide  there  is  evidence  of  a  gradual 
erversion  of  judgment,  and  with  so  much  disturbance  of  some 
f  the  feelings  or  sentiments  as  to  render  it  a  matter  of  legal 
idnction,  that  if  not  insanity,  it  so  resembles  it  that  it  must  be 
sgarded  as  a  phase  of  mental  disease.  In  many  instances  it  may 
e  difficult  to  trace  the  actual  predisposing  cause,  when  the  fatal 
ot  has  occurred ;  yet,  if  the  manners  and  conversation  of  such 
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persons  were  carefully  noted,  they  would  have  manifiBete 
change  from  their  ordinary  mode  of  acting,  or  some  pc 
perceptions^  indicative  of  moral  inconsistency.  If  the 
under  such  conditions,  had  consulted  a  physician,  be  won 
detected  some  defectiveness  of  their  conscioasness,  an 
suggested  precautionary  measures.  But  in  the  social  cin 
changes  of  temper  or  disposition  are  considered  mere  wan 
or  caprice, — instead  of  assuming  the  actual  truth,  that  » 
crepant  manifestations  from  the  ordinary  habits  of  thinld 
acting  were,  in  point  of  fact,  premonitory  warnings  of  8C 
eased  condition  of  brain;  just  as  coughing  is  indicative  < 
incipient  disease  of  the  lungs,  or  the  mucous  surfetces,  or 
passages.  Remedial  means  would  relieve  both  by  timel 
cation,  when  the  symptoms  may  have  resulted  from  ftu 
disturbance;  but  if  allowed  to  proceed  until  some  lesion  o 
and  the  organic  condition  of  the  brain  became  implica 
mad*house  or  self-murder  must  be  the  inevitable  conseqa 

We  will  now  allude  to  those  inveterate  cases  of  suicid 
assume  the  chronic  form,  when  all  the  precautions  to  pie 
act  may  be  abortive,  and  the  long-premeditated  end  is  pen 
until  it  is  consummated.  Often  when  saved  after  a  first  oi 
attempt,  the  infatuated  being  will  persist  until  the  act  ic 
accomplished.  As  an  instance  which  made  a  deep  im 
on  us,  we  relate  the  following : — 

Mrs.  B— —  was  the  widow  of  an  oflScer,  who  had  xnai 
for  her  beautiful  person.     She  had  been  a  servant,  livinj 

family  whom  Captain  B visited ;    and  though  ther 

great  difference  in  their  respective  ages,  and  in  their  educi 
proposed  to  marry  her,  and  was  accepted.  But  in  oid 
ner  for  the  rank  to  which  he  had  removed  her,  he  had  he 
things  of  utility,  as  well  as  some  accomplishments,  a 
seemed  to  live  very  happily.  After  a  time  it  was  cniP 
ported  that  she  had  formed  an  illicit  amour  with  the  man* 
and  that,  in  consequence,  her  husband  had  manifested  i 
dislike  to  her  (one  of  the  results  of  intense  jealousy  or  of 
confidence)  ;  but  whether  the  scandal  in  either  case  had  a 
dation,  it  is  impossible  to  decide.  Nevertheless,  one  pa 
report  seemed  correct, — they  did  not  live  so  harmonioaal] 
had  previously  done.  The  captain  had  a  short  and  an 
ness,  and  was  gathered  to  his  fathers,  attended  with 
honours.  His  widow  covered  herself,  not  with  sackd 
ashes,  but  deep  crape,  and  seemed  gi*eatly  affected  at  the  Urn 
a  good  and  true  man.  He  left  her  independent,  but  not  t 
she  continued  to  live  in  a  respectable  position.     Sooa  a 

event  the  man-servant  married,  and  Mrs.  B began  t 

and  became  melancholy ;  and  the  gossips  affirmed  thai 
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jMqaed  that  her  paramour  had  forsaken  her,  and  that  her  mental 
oiAsase  arose  from  the  chagrin  of  offended  vanity,  and  some  re- 
morse that  she  had  sinned  against  the  man  who  had  treated  her 
•0  generously,  and  with  so  much  consideration.  Instead  of  rally- 
ing, her  mental  sickness  assumed  a  more  clu'onic  form  ;  and  one 
ity  our  quiet  and  respectable  neighbourhood  was  startled  by  the 

tieport  that  "  Mra.  B had  cut  her  own  throat !"     Knowing 

bar  medical  man,  some  of  our  family  inquired  as  to  the  correct- 
Bflss  of  this  statement,  and  he  confirmed  its  literal  truth.  The 
TOund  was  not  mortal,  but  she  was  weak  from  loss  of  blood,  yet 
it  was  thought  she  would  recover ;  but  a  nurse  was  placed  to 
wtch,  lest  she  should  attempt  to  tear  open  the  wound.  After  a 
tw  weeks  we  saw  her,  pale  yet  beautiful,  and  with  such  a  melan- 
^Ij  expression  as  would  have  rendei'ed  her  a  charming  model 
fcr  a  Magdalen.  Months  passed  away,  and  she  seemed,  if  not 
^•ppy,  yet  reconciled  to  life.  She  renewed  her  pastimes,  and 
JttJiaionally  saw  company.  Yet  when  it  was  supposed  that  she 
^  recoyered  her  mental  health,  we  heard  that  she  had  hung 
•ttelf !  The  servant,  who  found  her  suspended,  cut  her  down 
Ad  sent  for  a  medical  man.  She  was  again  restored  to  life,  when 
ke  expressed  her  deep  regret  that  she  had  been  guilty  of  such 
a  act. 

Her  remorse  must  have  been  the  result  of  some  real  or  imagi- 
^  cause ;  for  about  six  weeks  after  the  latter  circumstance,  die 
"But  out  one  morning  very  early,  dressed  in  a  riding-habit,  but 
ot  returning  to  breakfast,  a  hue-and-cry  was  raised,  and  after  a 
>ttch  of  some  hours,  she  was  discovered  drowned  in  a  mill^ 
mmI.  Though  dead,  she  looked  beautiful.  Her  long  brown 
dashes,  though  closed,  and  her  rich  profusion  of  the  same 
loured  hair,  contrasted  well  with  her  dark-green  habit,  and 
?e  her  the  appearance  of  one  in  a  calm  sleep ;  but  in  her  hands 
are  was  grass,  which  she  must  have  seized  from  the  bank,  as  if 
m  bad  been  some  sudden  return  of  healthy  consciousness,  and 
lasire  to  prevent  the  death  she  had  so  perseveringly  sought, 
e  latter  may  have  resulted  from  the  sudden  plunge  into  the 
d  water,  and  the  tonic  effect  it  temporarily  produced  on  het 
on ;  but  she  was  too  much  entangled  by  her  dress  to  save  her 
(^  and  the  onrrent  was  so  strong  that  she  had  drifted  a  long 
J  from  the  place  where  her  hat  lay.  The  verdict  of  the  jury 
B  **  Temporary  insanity." 

[n  this  case,  however  imperfectly  sketched,  there  is  sufficient 
A  to  trace  the  predisposing  causes  of  her  morbid  condition. 
J  woman  who  had  yielded  to  her  prepossession  in  favour  of 
)  in  an  inferior  grade,  would  have  both  her  affection  and  vanity 
Ded  if  he  proved  worthless  and  untrustworthy.  In  Mrs. 
—'a  case»  she  had  been  neglected  by  the  vary  man  to  whom 
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8he  had  sacrificed  honour  and  conjugal  duties ;  and  there  its, 
besides,  "  the  still  small  voice"  that  taunted  that  she  had  sinned  too 
deeply  even  for  repentance,  as  she  could  not  now  compensate  for 
the  injury  she  had  done  to  her  excellent  husband ;  and  young  and 
beautiful  though  she  continued,  her  remorse  was  so  great  that  she 
loathed  her  existence!     Yet  no  one  would  affirm,  if  thisliistory 
of  the  causes  which  induced  her  mental  condition  is  correct,  thii 
she  was  sane  when  she  persisted  in  the  fixed  idea  of  destroying 
herself.     The  evidence  submitted  is  important,  as  sho\nng  how 
the  balance  may  be  disturbed  in  a  sensitive  mind,  when  the 
moral  sense  becomes  morbidly  affected ;  and  we  have  some  clao 
to  explain  the  whole  change  in  her  mental  constitution,  and  the 
derangement   which    subsequently  supervened — a   derangement 
which  tended  to  subvert  the  instinctive  love  of  life,  and  to  induce 
a  constant  desire  for  its  annihilation.     We  might  say,  that  evea 
when  a  verdict  of  **  Not  proven"  is  substituted,  so  far  as  the  actual 
guilt  of  such  a  being, — ^yet  the  whole  history  of  the  case,  and  the 
catastrophe,  renders  it  a  matter  of  presumptive  proof  that  there 
was  some  painful  state  of  the  moral  sentiments,  which  had  quite 
metamorphosed  one  fitted  for  healthy  enjoyment  to  seek  for  death 
in  the  midst  of  more  means  of  happiness  than  she  could  everhav« 
anticipated. 

We  will  now  give  a  case,  when  a  similar  result  ensued,  not 
from  any  moral  delinquency,  but  from  a  threat  to  prefer  a  cbarg« 
which  would  fix  a  stigma  on  one  whose  character  was  un- 
blemished. We  quote  the  facts  from  the  narrative  portion  of  • 
lecture  delivered  by  E.  P.  Hurlbut,  Esq.,  before  the  Mechanics' 
Institution  of  New  York,  **  On  the  Legal  Protection  of  the  Sen- 
timents and  Feelings."  After  many  apposite  and  sound  viefB 
having  reference  to  his  especial  subject,  the  lecturer  said  :— 

"  Many  of  you,  doubtless,  remember  a  case  of  suicide  by  a  young 
gentleman  in  this  city,  some  two  years  ago,  who  rushed  to  the  top  i 
his  house,  which  was  three  stories  high,  and  precipitated  himself  thaiee 
upon  the  pavement  below,  thus  occasioning  his  awful  and  instantaneooi 
death.  A  few  weeks  before  this  melancholy  event  he  was  in  perW 
health,  mingling  with  fellow-citizens,  having  their  highest  respect,  ni 
the  attachment  of  many  warm  and  devoted  friends.  His  domowc 
character  was  a  model  of  the  most  affectionate  kindness  and  perfect 
devotion  to  the  happiness  of  his  mother  (his  only  surviving  parent) 
and  his  brothers  and  sisters.  His  charities  were  liberal ;  no  worthy 
applicant  for  aid  went  away  empty  from  his  door.  He  was  generou* 
to  a  fault.  His  integrity  was  of  the  highest  order,  and  he  preserved  the 
most  unsulHed  honour ;  it  was  his  soul — his  life.  In  fine,  he  was  one 
of  the  noblest  young  men  I  had  ever  known,  and  one  whose  memoiy 
I  shall  always  cherish  to  the  latest  hour  of  ray  life.  I  would  it  were 
divested  of  the  story  of  his  unhappy  fate  ! 

"  A  few  days  before  his  melancholy  death  he  called  upon  me,  under 
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great  excitement  of  mind,  and  stated  to  me,  more  an  a  friend  than  as  his 
professional  adviser,  the  details  of  a  conspiracy  formed  by  several  aban- 
doned people  in  this  city  to  extort  money  from  him,  one  of  whom  had 
WQght  his  acquaintance  to  ask  charity,  and  who  had  received  pecuniary 
lelief  at  his  hands.  The  conspirators  had  a  scurrilous  paper  in  their 
interest,  and  a  threat  of  a  libellous  publication  had  been  made  in  its 
eolnmns.  This  was  his  concern  at  the  time  of  his  visit  to  me.  I  inquired 
into  the  whole  matter  with  great  interest  and  anxiety.  I  know  the 
troth  of  his  case,  and  I  know  to  a  moral  certainty  that  there  was  not 
a  shadow  of  a  just  foundation  for  the  least  censure  on  his  fair  fame.  I 
advised  his  treating  the  conspirators  with  utter  contempt,  and  to  pay 
them  not  the  least  attention.  He  soon  after  received  from  some  lawyer, 
who  read  the  laws  but  to  violate  their  spirit,  and  whose  moral  nature 
waa  attuned  to  the  work  of  mischief,  further  intimation  that  the  con- 
^wnujy  was  to  be  further  consummated  by  a  suit  at  law.  He  brooded 
Vfetthe  matter  till  sleep  and  rest  forsook  him.  The  scurrilous  print 
came  out  with  its  brutal  libel,  and  its  victim  fell  beneath  the  stroke. 

**  When  he  next  called  upon  me,  which  was  the  day  after  publica- 
tion, I  think  his  whole  appearance  was  that  of  a  maniac;  and  his  wild 
^lanuUions,  his  intense  mental  suffering,  amounting  to  the  most  dread' 
JU  agony,  baffled  description,  Alas !  1  could  not  soothe  his  wounded 
vrit;  he  was  taken  to  his  home,  and  when  inquired  after  the  next 
<¥portunity,  I  learned  his  death.  Tliis  man  was  murdered,  and  the 
inurderers  live  unmolested  by  the  law." 

The  lines  marked  in  italica  are  ours ;  and  we  have  not  any 
keaitation  to  say,  that  had  this  excellent  young  man,  whose 
iftoral  susceptibilities  were  so  fearfully  deranged  by  a  foul  libel, 
insulted  a  physician  instead  of  his  legal  adviser  (though  an 
Estimable  and  intelligent  man),  some  means  would  have  been 
uggested,  and  the  horrid  catastrophe  might  have  been  prevented. 

Cases  of  the  acute  form  of  suicide,  as  M.  Esquirol  would  have 
eaignated  the  one  given  by  Mr.  Hurlbut,  are  rare  in  comparison 
ith  those  which  assume  a  more  chronic  form ;  and  yet  such  acute 
ad  sudden  development  of  the  suicidal  tendency  furnishes  the 
bftrest  psychological  evidence  of  functional  disturbance  of  the 
lental  constitution,  indicated  by  defective  ratiocination  and  a 
srangement  of  all  the  moral  perceptions.  Like  in  monomaniacs, 
ley  have  the  one  idea  which  haunts  their  imagination,  and  death 
>  tiiem  is  the  only  means  of  exorcising  it.  In  our  experience 
e  have  remarked  that  such  persons  are  of  a  highly  sensitive 
rganization,  the  intensity  of  which  is  greatly  increased  by  their 
snrous  or  bilious  temperament.  Examples  have  been  already 
iven  that  the  predisposing  causes  may  be  sudden  pecuniary 
nbarrossment,  real  or  fancied  jealousy,  or  the  dread  of  infamy, 
id  BO  forth,  and  which,  by  arousing  into  fearful  activity  some  of 
le  affective  faculties,  destroy  the  mental  harmony,  and  then  in  a 
t  of  desperation  life  is  sacrificed.     In  Mr.  Hurlbut's  cose,  a  man 
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of  pure  mind  and  life  was  so  disturbed  by  threats  which  he  up- 
posed  would,  though  innocent,  still  stamp  him  with  ignominy,  tkiit 
his  existence  became  to  him  intolerable.  Even  in  such  icote 
forms,  when  tlie  suicidal  act  is  perpetrated,  there  is  nnmistaktble 
evidence  of  positive  insanity.  Such  disturbing  influences  might 
occur  to  individuals  of  merely  a  lymphatic  temperament,  although 
the  process  would  be  more  tardy,  but  ultimately  similar  con- 
sequences might  result.  An  individual  of  this  kind  would  brood 
over  the  source  of  his  irritation,  and  gradually  affect  the  healthy 
action  of  the  braiu,  and  then  his  life's  drama  might  suddenly 
terminate  in  an  act  of  apparent  deliberate  self-destruction. 

In  both  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of  suicide,  the  mind  is 
clearly  in  an  unsound  state — ^an  opinion  which  has  already  beea 
advocated  in  tliis  and  other  journals.  The  cases  of  suicide  which 
have  been  regarded  as  exceptional,  are  those  wherein  the  act  hts 
been  committed  with  apparent  deliberation,  and  with  a  coolness 
worthy  of  right  and  praiseworthy  objects :  such  as  when  life  has 
been  voluntarily  sacrificed  under  the  impression  of  an  incurable 
disease,  and  a  deliberate  determination  to  avoid  a  continuaiion 
of  the  suffering  experienced.  But  persons  who  have  committed 
suicide  under  such  circumstances,  have  reasoned  contrary  to  all 
sound  data,  and  in  violation  of  the  strong  instinctive  feeling  of 
self-preservation.  It  is  true  that  they  may  have  had  their  pe^ 
ceptions  sympathetically  perverted  by  the  fixed  sensation  of  fear 
with  which  they  are  impressed,  and  would  not  be  regarded  as 
actually  sane  by  the  competent  physician  who  had  studied  tha 
effects  of  suffering  on  the  vital  organs,  and  the  disturbing  it 
fluence  of  continued  pain  on  the  organs  of  thought  and  feding. 
So,  also,  although  there  are  cases  on  record  when  persons  undff 
pecuniary  difficulties  have  destroyed  themselves,  apparently  with 
great  coolness  and  deliberation,  yet  this  should  not  be  regarded 
as  any  proof  of  their  sanity,  inasmuch  as  all  who  are  in  6mba^ 
rassed  circumstances  do  not  destroy  themselves^  Henoe  tha 
inference  must  be,  that  when  they  do  so  they  act  insanely,  beng 
predisposed,  from  some  defect  of  their  organization  oreducalioi» 
to  distinguish  what  are  the  legitimate  acts  of  a  man's  TolitEOli 
and  what  are  interdicted  in  the  very  constitution  of  the  mind  ii 
its  relation  to  the  Divine  Author. 

The  following  case,  which  induced  a  jury  to  pronounce  a  var 
diet  of  feUhde-ie — as,  in  their  judgment^  the  voluntary  death  waa 
the  act  of  a  sane  man — ^is  cited  to  show  that  even  the  eride&ee  os 
which  that  opinion  was  founded,  furnished  indubitable  testimosy 
to  the  contrary.  We  are  forced  to  quote  from  memory,  having 
mislaid  tbe  newspaper  (published  at  Chelmsford)  oontaming  tb 
report : — 

'*  Some  years  since,  a  gentlenaan  of  the  name  of  D  ^  arrmd  aft  SaAti 
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Wildon,  in  iSsfez,  in  a  post-chaise,  from  Dunmow,  and  drove  up  to 
fte  principal  inn.     He  was  by  profession  a  surgeon-dentist. 

^  The  morning  after  his  arrival  he  called  on  some  of  the  medioai 
MO,  who,  finding  him  a  man  of  cultivated  mind,  and  with  a  respect- 
aUe  knowledge  of  his  pursuit,  promised  him  their  support.  He  inti- 
■ated  his  intention  to  deliver  a  lecture  at  the  Town-hall,  ^  On  the 
Hitural  History  of  the  Teeth.'  He  therefore  issued  a  circular  inti- 
maHang  the  evening  on  which  it  would  be  given,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
•Uioimcing  that  he  mi^ht  be  consulted  daily. 

"Some  of  the  medical  men  who  attended  his  lecture  were  still  more 
Htisfied  with  his  qualifications,  and  pleased  with  his  polite  and  urbane 
M&ners.  He  is  represented  as  a  man  with  an  intelligent  expression, 
U  eyes  and  hair,  a  blond  colour,  with  an  aquiline  nose  and  good 
noQth,  and  that  he  made  a  favourable  impression  on  his  auditory. 

**  He  gave  little  trouble  at  the  inn,  and  was  rather  abstemious  in  his 
Uits.  On  the  Saturday,  just  a  week  after  his  arrival,  he  was  ob- 
fWed  to  be  very  moody;  but  still  this  did  not  produce  any  unfavourable 
ttjprewion,  much  less  any  suspicion  as  to  the  actual  condition  of  his 
™d.  On  the  contrary,  it  was  attributed  to  his  ill-success,  as  he  had 
w  but  one  professional  visit. 

*The  next  morning,  as  he  did  not  make  his  appearance  for  his 
heikfast,  some  misgiving  was  felt,  and  the  waiter  went  to  see  if  he  were 
Uttposed.  As  he  received  no  answer  when  he  knocked,  he  tried  the 
^^1  and  found  it  locked.  A  forcible  entrance  was  made,  and  the  poor 
Hbw  was  found  dead  on  the  floor,  lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  as  he  had 
^Actoally  severed  the  carotids  with  a  razor ! 

**  It  was  then  remembered  that  he  had  been  heard  pacing  about  his 
tan  for  some  time  after  he  retired,  during  which  he  had  taken  the 
iKBCaution  to  destroy  every  scrap  of  pa|)er,  and  to  cut  out  the  marks 
^  his  linen,  as  if  to  prevent  all  clue  to  his  personal  identity.  And  he 
id  also  addressed  a  letter  to  the  jury,  prior  to  the  performance  of  his 
Ift  fatal  act.  This  document  commenced  by  stating  that  he  had  long 
titled  with  misfortune,  and  his  whole  life  had  been  a  series  of  impo- 
nt  struggles ;  that  his  ill-success  arose  from  no  fault  of  his  own,  so 
mt  he  had  no  other  alternative  but  death.  He  then  went  on  to  say, 
ltd  some  would  deem  his  act  as  extreme  cowardice ;  and  others,  that 
was  one  of  daring  presumption  to  his  God ;  that  this  latter  was  a 
m  personal  matter  between  himself  and  his  Maker,  and  that  he 
liered  that  the  Chreat  Author  judged  of  motives,  and  that  he  did  not 
mbt  of  being  pardoned.  Then  he  continued  thus :  '  This  act  of  mine 
elearly  an  act  of  self-murder,  and  the  verdict  must  be  felo-de^e.* 
inially,  he  spoke  of  his  obligations, — ^that  he  had  paid  up  his  account 
I  the  previous  day ;  and  he  requested  that  his  instruments  might  be 
Id  to  liquidate  the  remaining  debt,  and  the  surplus  to  be  given  to 
le  ffervants,  to  whom  he  had  not  given  any  gratuity,  &c. 
*•  The  jury  brought  in  the  verdict  he  had  pronounced  on  himselfl 
ie  was  buried  on  the  cross-roads  near  the  town,  and  a  stake  driven 
inmgh  his  body.'* 

Jk  ihts  brief  view  there  is  fumiahed  evideaoe  of  unaound- 
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ness  of  mind ;  for  with  his  previous  experience  of  the  taidisMi 
of  professional  application,  and  with  the  evidence  of  his  poatiif 
integrity,  it  might  have   heen    supposed  that  he  would  haie 
avoided  the  expense  of  travelling  post,  and  sojourning  at  an  inn; 
and  that  if  he  had  been  actually  sane,  that  he  would  have  econo- 
mized his  means  by  taking  some  reasonable  apartments,  and  thus 
been  enabled  to  await  with  some  little  patience  the  chance  of 
replenishing  his  almost  exhausted  exchequer.     So  much  for  the 
facts  which  ultimately  induced  him  to  commit  suicide.    Bat 
there  are  other  moral  aspects  which  may  be  worth  noting.    He 
seemed  to  lack  moral  courage,  or  any  firm  reliance  on  Providence, 
otherwise  he  would  have  struggled  on  even  had  his  prospects 
been  still  more  gloomy. 

The  jury  considered  that  his  letter  furnished  strong  evidence 
of  self-felony,  induced  by  a  deliberate  criminal  intention  against 
his  own  person ;  and  that  his  justification,  though  erroneous,  was 
a  proof  of  his  sanity.  For  our  part,  we  should  decide  the  con- 
trary by  the  presumptuous  and  contumacious  manner  in  which 
he  justified  bis  act.  Had  he  been  sane,  he  could  not  have  spoken 
with  such  flippancy  of  the  Majesty  of  Heaven.  It  may  be 
said  that  if  this  constitutes  a  proof,  then  all  inveterately  sceptic^ 
persons  should  be  regarded  as  lunatics.  If  they  are  not  so  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  they  certainly  indicate  proofs  of  a  want  of 
harmony  of  the  mental  faculties ;  and  we  must  decide  in  the  case 

of  D ,  that  he  indicated  some  defective  conditions  of  the 

religious  perceptions,  either  from  some  defectiveness  in  his  mentil 
constitution,  or  by  some  warping  from  defective  culture.  Th 
inference  we  have  drawn  as  to  his  actual  abnormal  state  of  mind 
is  capable  of  some  further  presumptive  proof,  if  we  investigito 
what  strong  motive  might  have  influenced  him  in  urging  a  yer- 
diet  oi felo-de-se. 

We  may  mention,  incidentally,  that  a  gentleman  at  Saffioa 

Waldon  told  us  "that  D had  a  fine  Oriental  physiognomy, 

and  that  he  felt  assured  that  he  had  been  bom  an  Israehte." 
This  fact  would  explain  the  difficulty,  that  amidst  the  distractioD 
and  want  of  confidence  resulting  from  his  scepticism  on  spintnil 
subjects,  there  seemed  to  lurk  the  prejudice  of  his  people,  tiiit 
if  he  could  not  be  buried  "  in  the  cave  of  Machpelah,"  where  hia 
ancestors  lay,  that  he  would  prefer  unconsecrated  ground  rather 
than  lay  in  the  consecrated  ground  of  any  other  form  of  religions 
belief  Now,  whether  the  suicidal  act  had  been  the  result  of 
long  deliberation,  or  from  a  sudden  impulse,  the  insanity  is  obvioos 
from  the  incoherence  of  the  reason  for  the  act,  and  that  his  tety 
conclusions  had  simply  resulted  from  his  incapacity  of  perceiving 
the  erroneous  data  of  his  premises — so  that  the  inferences  which 
had  induced  the  deed  itself  were  absolutely  unsound,  and  posi- 
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ti?djr  absurd.  If  this  Yictim  had  been  actually  sane,  his  crime 
would  be  greatly  aggravated ;  for  in  committing  the  sin  he  had 
seemed  reckless  of  consequences,  and  had  added  to  his  ill-deed 
the  great  offence  of  using  insulting  language  to  Him  whose  law 
he  had  determined  to  violate.  We,  however,  cannot  hesitate  to 
decide  that  his  conduct  marked  one  of  decidedly  unsound  mind. 
This  induction  is  founded  on  positive  data,  particularly  if  we 
reflect  on  the  predisposing  causes  of  suicide,  which  are  found  to 
be  precisely  similar  to  those  which  induce  some  of  the  forms  of 
insanity,  so  that  it  would  seem  in  all  cases  that  it  is  difficult  to 
draw  the  hne  of  demarcation.  In  both  there  is  evidence  of  some 
disease  of  the  mental  faculties. 

If  we  were  to  indicate  any  particular  form  of  the  affection  by 
which  to  specify  the  perfect  analogy  between  suicidal  cases  and 
insanity,  we  would  instance  certain  states  of  tlie  domestic  feelings 
induced  by  some  sudden  and  strong  emotion  which  tends  to  make 
persons  so  powerfully  deranged,  that  for  a  time  they  will  "play 
roch  fantastic  tricks  before  high  heaven"  as  to  give  evidence  of 
some  morbid  aberration  of  mind,  which  might  be  of  temporary 
duration  if  medical  aid  had  been  procured,  but  which  assumes  a 
permanent  form  of  disease  if  neglected,  and  then  it  might  end 
|tt  fits  of  despair,  revenge,  murder,  or  suicide.  Nay,  there  are 
iiistanees  of  both  crimes  being  perpetrated  at  one  and  the  same 
time. 
The  following  case  will  illustrate  the  latter  statement : — One 

'Ught,  during  our  visit  at  H ,  we  heard  a  report  that  Mr. 

had  murdered  his  wife,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and  then  killed  him- 
self. We  went  with  some  gentlemen  to  visit  the  tragic  scene. 
Ilie  premises  had  been  fired  at  different  places,  in  an  apparently 
deliberate  manner.  In  the  bed-room,  in  which  lay  the  murderer 
and  suicide,  we  found  the  bed-curtains  burnt  to  tinder,  presenting 
a  crape-like  mourning  where  the  innocent  victim  lay,  through 
whose  head  a  pistol-ball  had  penetrated  the  brain.  She  was 
lying  in  a  pool  of  blood,  whilst  the  corpse  of  her  husband  was 
stretched  on  the  carpet,  cold  and  stiff,  with  a  pistol  close  to  his 


The  circumstance  itself  excited  great  commiseration  for  the 
murdered  lady,  as  her  death  seemed  to  have  been  the  result  of 
previous  deliberation.  This  was  confirmed  by  the  evidence  at 
the  coroners  inquest.  It  was  proved  that  on  the  previous 
Saturday  the  suicide  had  sent  two  poisoned  loaves  to  his  sons, 
who  were  at  a  boarding-school;  but,  in  consequence  of  the 
tragedy  taking  place  so  soon,  information  was  forwarded  to 
prevent  their  being  eaten.  It  was  also  stated  by  one  of  the 
aervants,  that,  on  hearing  the  pistol  fired  in  her  mistress's  bed- 
rooro*  i^he  took  a  light  to  ascertain  what  was  the  matter;  that 
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she  spoke  to  her  mistress,  but  did  not  receive  any  uiswer;  nd 
that  then  she  beheld  the  curtains  in  &  bkze.  In  the  midst  of  ki 
terror,  and  at  the  hazard  of  burning  herself,  she  took  UMini 
to  ascertain  if  her  mistress  was  there ;  and  just  as  she  obtained 
proof  of  the  fact,  and  began  to  make  an  alarm,  her  master  rushed 
in  like  a  fury.  She  fled,  and  he  fired  at  her,  but  missed ;  and  she 
had  scarcely  regained  her  own  room,  when  she  heard  anotber 
report,  and  a  heavy  fall.  All  the  servants  screamed,  and  mshed 
to  the  street ;  their  screams,  and  the  appearance  of  fire,  bronght 
immediate  assistance,  when  the  latter  was  put  out,  and  the  horrid 
affair  was  then  revealed.  The  whole  town  was  in  a  state  of 
excitement,  and  every  one  marvelled  what  could  have  been  the 
cause  for  such  a  series  of  unnatural  and  savi^  acts. 

Mr. was  reputed  to  be  a  rich  merchant ;  was  a  professor 

of  religion ;  and  lived,  to  all  appearance,  on  terms  of  affection  with 
his  wife  and  family — so  much  so,  that  it  was  observed  that,  wbea 
he  went  for  a  morning  walk,  or  to  church,  some  of  his  childrea 
usually  accompanied  him.  Besides,  he  was  a  man  of  gentlemanly 
bearing,  seemingly  kind  in  his  manners,  and  generally  punctual 
in  his  engagements.  But,  on  investigation,  it  was  discovered 
that  his  affairs  were  embarrassed;  he  had  two  estabUshments 
to  keep,  and  two  families  to  clothe  and  feed ;  for  it  appeared  he 
had  had  a  paramour  with  whom  he  cohabited,  either  before  or 
soon  after  his  marriage.  To  understand,  therefore,  the  probabb 
condition  of  his  mind  prior  to  the  final  catastrophe,  we  most 
reflect  that  he  was  not  like  a  common,  vulgar,  uneducated  mu; 
he  was  well  versed  in  his  relative  duties  to  his  family,  to  societT, 
and  to  his  God ;  and  he  could  not  blink  the  sinfulness  of  lus 
career,  and  the  despicable  acts  he  had  to  commit  in  order  to  con- 
ceal his  immoral  conduct; — then,  again,  his  affairs  had  become » 
involved,  that  he  could  not  continue  to  ward  off  the  inCEunyot 
his  conduct  These  things,  conjointly,  must  have  fretted  bin 
greatly,  and  affected  his  moral  sense,  whose  "  still  small  voice' 
must  have  continually  tortured  him,  and  denounced  his  foUieB 
and  his  crimes, — and  thus  he  was  ultimately  driven  mad.  For  oM 
of  the  strongest  collateral  evidences  of  his  insanity  is  maniiiBsted 
by  the  fact  that,  whilst  he  endeavoured  to  destroy  his  legitimate 
children  and  his  wife  (a  most  charming  woman),  lie  did  not  try 
to  injure  those  who,  in  the  eye  of  the  law  and  in  the  judgment  w 
society,  had  not  similar  claims  on  him. 

Who  could  pronounce  Mr.  -"—  to  be  sane  ?  He  had  pfawed 
tallow  candles  in  different  cupboards,  which  he  set  fijre  to  jut 
about  the  time  he  had  intended  to  shoot  his  wife  and  himsei( 
under  the  unsound  assumption  that  his  whole  residence  would  te 
burned  to  the  ground,  and  that  then  no  evidence  would  exist  to 
implicate  him,  or  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  horrid  affiur.    If 
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1  had  been  in  a  healthy  state  when  he  concocted  his 
1  scheme,  he  would  have  been  certain  of  exposure  and  in- 

would  have  thought,  that  if  the  servants  smelt  fire,  or  the 
»ne  visible,— and  if  to  these  be  added  the  report  of  pistols, 
,  have  calculated  that  alarm  would  be  given,  and  that,  as 
1  consequence,  the  double  murder  would  be  discovered, 
I  an  exposure  would  be  made  of  his  immoral  duplicity, 
iesperate  condition  of  his  pecuniary  affairs. 
ive  deemed  it  right  to  mention  these  facts,  as,  by  their 
^e  can  trace  all  the  incidents  which  predisposed  the  state 
ental  faculties,  and  induced  the  fearful  tragedy  we  have 
His  duplicity  caused  too  much  strain  and  tension  on 
t,  and  could  only  tend  to  mental  derangement.  He  used 
the  counting-house,  and  return  to  dine  with  his  fSaimily ; 
ti  of  the  time  which  should  have  been  spent  in  business 
(ted  to  his  immoral  purposes.  Can  it  then  be  wondered 
ne  was  in  a  constant  state  of  irritation  ?  And  he  must 
1  an  incessant  struggle  how  to  rid  himself  of  his  moral 
oe,  and  to  relieve  himself  of  his  pecuniary  liabilities,  until 
I  his  own  preservation  became  the  all-absorbing  subject 
lind.  This  constant  painful  excitement  made  him  dwell 
means  of  avoiding  certain  infamy;  this  one  thought 
d  his  whole  attention;  and  it  at  length  manifested  so 
.tensity,  that  his  judgment  lost  its  influence,  and  his 
mse  became  so  depraved,  that  it  could  no  longer  exert 
xaining  influence  over  his  conduct.  And  when  the 
of  power  was  thus  lost,  the  seliish  idea  then  suggested 
r  alternative — ^infamy  or  annihilation !  In  the  arrange- 
»  made,  he  showed  an  absence  of  all  common  sense — a 
iddled  state  of  brain,  which  defeated  his  own  tortuous 
Old  thwarted  the  intention  of  the  result  of  bis  desperate 
if  he  had  not  been  a  slave  or  a  coward, — made  so  by  his 
iesire  to  prevent  the  public  disgrace  that  awaited  him, 
iny  exposition  of  his  conduct  take  place, — he  would  not 
tempted  to  kill  his  own  offspring  with  poison,  murdered 
,  attempted  the  life  of  a  servant,  set  fire  to  his  house,  and, 
iU,  destroyed  himself. 

I  it  one  practical  lesson  derived  from  this  melancholy  and 
itory — ^namely,  that  when  any  of  the  feelings  obtain  such 
;  influence,  there  cannot  be  any  sane  perception,  and  self- 
is  then  more  or  less  defective ;  and  then  tne  intensity  of 
ah  propensities  increases  inversely,  in  proportion  as  the 
eatiments  become  torpid, — ^the  latter  lose  all  influence 
s  actions^  whilst  reason  is  too  feeble  to  whisper  a  protest 

lestrain  or  save  the  victim  of  passion,  even  when  the 
iminal  actions  are  contemplated.  In  the  case  of  Mr.       ■■» 
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there  was  a  feverish  condition  of  mind ;  he  either  had  not  ti 
else  he  could  not  deliberate  on  the  consequences ;  and  th 
was  the  victim  of  disease^  hurried  onwards  to  the  fiightfii 
without  one  thought  of  the  actual  danger  until  he  had 
trated  the  first  deed  of  violence,  and  was  then  driven  irra 
on,  and  in  a  reckless  and  desperate  mood  consummated  ti 
act  of  madness. 

We  think  it  not  improbable  that  many  domestic  tragedies  i 
result  of  some  moral  compromise  in  the  first  instance,  a 
always  from  any  strong  natural  criminal  tendency.  Wh 
therefore,  tends  to  affect  the  mind's  harmony,  is  fatd  to  its 
It  matters  not  what  the  disturbing  influence  may  be, — if  it  d 
the  whole  thinking  process,  then  it  is  certain  to  induce 
form  of  mental  alienation.  Whatever,  then,  may  become 
idea,  assumes  a  palpability,  having  all  the  vividness  of  an 
picture,  which  so  impresses  the  mental  vision,  that  ever 
thought  is  rendered  confused  and  indistinct,  until  a  sensa 
experienced  that  the  only  way  of  getting  rid  of  the  phantasn 

self-murder.     We  think,  in  Mr. 's  case,  the  verdict  of  tl 

was  "  Temporary  insanity ;"  and  they  were  right  in  saying  i 
tjcularly  as  it  was  remembered  that  for  some  weeks  before 
occurrence  there  was  observed  some  alteration  in  his  n 
He  was  more  irritable,  and  less  attentive  to  his  toilet ;  he 
more  wine,  was  more  abstracted  and  taciturn,  and  betraye< 
impatience  than  was  his  wont.  If  these  symptoms  had  b< 
garded  as  indicating  some  abnormal  condition  of  the 
faculties,  the  miserable  result  might  have  been  prevented. 

In  cases  where  there  has  not  existed  any  criminal  pred 
tion  to  account  for  these  forms  of  mental  derangement,  yel 
what  similar  results  may  be  induced  by  an  over- sensitive 
the  nervous  system,  often  from  extreme  anxiety  arisioj 
great  pecuniary  difficulties.  We  could  cite  some  inte 
illustrations,  where  a  chronic  form  of  disease  has  disturb 
mind's  sanity.  The  various  agencies  may  act  insidiousl; 
there  is  some  positive  injury  to  the  organization  of  the 
Other  important  vital  organs  may  be  implicated,  which, 
ing  on  the  seat  of  thought  and  feeling,  aggravate  the 
toms  in  the  ratio  of  their  disturbing  influence.  Dr.  Manti 
that— 

**  Daring  the  last  twenty-five  years  many  cases  of  suicide  ha^ 
under  my  notice,  in  which  the  mental  hallucination  which  led 
destruction  had  depended  on  lesions  of  the  brain,  occasioned  h 
or  neglected  injuries  of  the  head,  to  which  neither  the  patient 
friends  attached  any  importance.  In  several  instances  of  8elf-< 
tion  without  any  assignable  moral  cause,  and  in  which  no  { 
signs  of  fatuity  or  insanity  were  nuinifested,  I  have  found,  oo 
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\  CTftTninfttion,  either  circumBcribed  induration,  or  softening  of 
e  Imin,  or  thickness  and  adhesions  of  some  portions.  The  convic- 
A  was  therefore  forced  on  my  mind,  that  very  many  of  the  so-called 
rfOQs  or  hypochondriacal  affections,  which  are  generally  considered 
iiginaiy,  and  dependent  on  mental  emotions,  are  ascrihable  to  phy- 
sucatises,  and  frequently  originate  from  slight  lesions  of  the  brain." 

The  effect  of  cold  and  hunger  may  induce  insanity  and  suicide, 
id  which  fact  is  vividly  described  by  Baron  Larry  as  occurring 
1  the  retreat  of  the  French  army  after  the  burning  of  Moscow, 
^e  also  know  that  great  misfortunes  or  deep  humiliation  to  the 
Nmd  and  sensitive  when  they  become  the  recipients  of  alms, 
nt  this  degradation  will  so  affect  them,  that  the  whole  chylo- 
Atetic  viscera  become  disturbed  in  their  functions,  and  in  their 
m  aggravate  the  morbid  condition  of  the  mental  faculties, 
has  some  painful  emotions  may  so  affect  the  liver,  and  a  state 
i}  be  induced  of  morbid  depression,  and  which  may  for  a  time 
Mt  with  symptoms  of  self-destruction,  and  yet  if  cured  before 
te  brain  is  organically  affected,  the  symptoms  also  cease,  and  a 
Bilthy  instinctive  self-preservation  supersedes  the  previously 
Akfid  condition.     On   the   contrary,  if  the  hypochondriac  i» 

Sleeted,  under  the  erroneous  impression  that  the  complaint  wac^ 
temper,  then  the  mental  depression  which  was  in  the  first- 
itance  an  effect,  becomes  a  cause,  and  the  suicidal  disposition,, 
bich  had  only  been  a  symptom,  assumes  the  more  chronic  form, 
id  may  be  persevered  in  until  the  act  of  self-destniction  is 
oomplished. 

The  latter  cases  are  well  distinguished  from  those  sudden 
inifestations  under  a  temporary  irritation  of  temper,  or  the  low- 
88  of  spirits  after  a  debauch,  or  a  quarrel  with  a  lover,  and  s(v 
ih,  when  often  such  persons  talk  of  destroying  themselves.  In; 
3  majority  of  such  cases  the  threat  is  never  seriously  entertained* 
it  should  these  persons,  under  the  impulse  of  irritation,  carry 
)  threat  into  effect,  if  the  patients  are  promptly  saved,  a  re- 
tion  takes  place,  and  they  never  repeat  the  folly  or  the  crime  of  the 
empt;  and  generally  the  cure  is  so  effective  that  not  any  further 
deavour  is  made  to  abridge  life.  These,  however,  can  never  be 
nfounded  with  patients  where  there  exists  a  strong  tendency  to 
If-destruction,  and  which,  from  the  intensity  of  the  desire,  must 
regarded  as  a  state  of  actual  disease ;  such  a  case  as  that  of 

ra.  B ,  who  hung  herself,  then  cut  her  throat,  and  finally 

owned  herself.  For  such  beings  the  suggestions  of  Dr.  W.  A. 
Brown,  "  for  an  asylum  for  patients  recovered  after  an  attempt 
suicide/'  would  be  highly  important,  aud  cures  might  be  made 
even  such  chronic  cases,  unless  there  existed  extensive  lesions 
liher  of  the  brain  or  its  membranes.  The  following  extract  from 
.0  article  is  worthy  of  attention : — 
HO.  Zl. — NEW  SERIE&  B  E 
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"  No  one  can  read  the  public  papers  from  barren  ouriaoty,  or  afak 
the  moral  characteristics  of  the  time,  and  shut  out  a  oonviete  d 
the  frightful  increase  of  suicide  meditated  and  effiBcted."  Andk 
regrets  "  that  the  frequency  of  such  events,  and  the  publicity  given  to 
them,  often  impart  to  the  suicidal  disposition  an  epidemic  or  inutip 
tive  character.  We  may  daily  observe  it  stated  in  the  public  psptf^ 
that  persons  who  have  been  prevented  from  the  commission  of  suicide, 
are  immediately,  on  their  recovery  from  the  effects  of  the  ^ttenpt, 
set  at  liberty,  and  allowed  to  return  to  their  friends  and  home.  Tmi 
is  very  questionable  humanity.  It  is,  in  effect,  to  deliver  unfortaoilB 
beings,  a  prey  to  their  shame,  or  sorrow,  or  madnesa,  to  the  voy 
motives  of  the  act  they  meditated,  and  will  still  meditate,  and  to  1* 
aggravated  by  exposure  and  obloquy.  Individuals,  under  sudiL 
cumstances,  cannot  be  regarded  as  responsible,  or  expected  to  anc 
stand  so  clearly  in  which  they  have  been,  and  are,  as  to  resume  at 
once  those  modes  of  thinking  and  feeHng  on  which  dependence  on 
be  placed,  and  in  which  the  safety  of  the  miserable  beings  cousisii. 
Assuredly  they  arc  neither  trustworthy  nor  rational,  and  yet  it  k 
doubtful  whether  they  can  be  treated  as  insane.  The  law  forbids  thii 
they  should  be  confined  and  protected  from  themselves  in  an  ssylnB^ 
however  appropriate  such  a  retreat  may  appear  for  their  condition,  «ii 
however  closely  connected  that  condition,  when  analysed,  mij  te 
found  to  be  with  mental  derangement."* 

That  it  should  have  ever  been  doubted  that  there  are  many 
symptoms  in  common  between  mental  derangement  and  suicide 
is  indeed  a  matter  of  surprise.  Place  all  the  phenomena  of  botb 
these  forms  in  juxtaposition,  and  it  is  impossible  to  distinguii 
the  difference  of  a  person  with  one  fixed  idea — that  of  his  own 
self-murder,  and  the  different  hallucinations  which  are  actail 
existences  to  the  mental  perceptions  of  the  insane;  and  that  it 
should  be  deemed  right  in  the  latter  cases  to  protect  the  indin- 
duals  from  injuring  themselves,  and  to  abandon  suicides  to  capritt 
or  accident ;  circumstances  so  similar,  yet  treated  so  diffiBreniljt 
demonstrate  the  defectiveness  of  the  state  of  the  laws,  arisaig 
from  the  fact  that  the  distinctions  between  insanity  and  soicidd 
are  made  rather  from  the  popular  views  of  these  different  affec- 
tions, than  from  the  more  certain  data  of  the  physiological  mi 
psychological  sciences.  No  one  cognisant  with  medical  physics 
could  possibly  say  that  when  there  exists  a  fixed  determinatioB 
for  self-destruction,  that  it  is  not  a  sign  of  mental  disease,  because 
the  very  premeditation  is  opposed  to  the  instinct  of  the  normal 
mind.  But  we  have  the  testimony  of  many  practical  and  leanied 
physicians  who  have  given  special  attention  to  the  subjecty  and 
w^c  find  that  their  experience  confirms  the  a  priori  reasoning-* 
that  in  suicides  long  meditated  there  is  found,  on  a  post-mortem 
examination,  some  organic  lesions  of  the  brain^  or  some  alteit- 
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iion  of  its  stnicture;  and  that  when  no  such  signs  are  indicated, 
ftit  then  the  membranes  of  the  brain,  or  the  skull,  show  some 
poof  of  diseased  conditions.  By  the  evidence,  therefore,  of  these 
most  qualified  witnesses,  there  is  coufirmedy  what  might  other- 
vise  appear  merely  speculatiye  inferences  on  the  predisposing 
oases  of  both  these  kinds  of  mental  affections.  When,  however, 
in  the  positively  insane  and  the  determined  suicide  the  brain.  Sec., 
does  not  appear  to  be  implicated,  that  is,  so  far  as  our  experience 
cm  detect,  Uien  in  both  instances  it  will  be  found  that  some  of  the 
organs  of  vegetative  or  animal  life  are  in  a  diseased  condition, 
nd  by  reflex  nervous  action  affect  the  organ  of  thought,  and 
indnce  symptoms  of  such  mental  derangement,  just  as  if  the 
wntal  organs  themselves  were  idiopathicsJly  affected. 

We  have  alluded,  incidentally,  in  the  extract  from  Dr.  Brown's 
ptper,  to  the  epidemical  form  of  the  suicidal  malady,  but  which 
IB  a  subject  in  itself  so  very  important,  as  to  demand  not  a  mere 
fsssing  notice,  bat  an  elaborate  investigation  from  more  careful 
lUistical  tables  than  now  exist.  These  tables  should  be  col- 
iiM  from  well-marked  cases  of  this  kind  in  counties,  districts, 
ind  countries,  in  which  certain  special  difference  should  be  noted, 
not  only  when  they  are  epidemical,  but  also  when  they  are 
ademical. 

If  it  is  admitted  that  there  is  such  intimate  connexion 
between  particular  conditions  of  the  body  and  the  states  of  the 
^^tal  faculties,  it  is  not  surprising  that,  in  a  low  marshy  district, 
f^  example,  where  the  malaria  induces  low  forms  of  fevers,  that 
^  its  incipient  stage,  if  one  so  circumstanced  commits  suicide, 
^t  others  suffering  from  precisely  similar  depressing  sensations, 
''^nld  adopt  a  similar  mode  of  making  their  quietus.  Having 
^s  alluded  to  an  epidemical  fever  as  liable  to  induce  epidemical 
Boicide,  and  that  this  sort  of  imitation  arises  from  a  similar  con- 
dition of  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties ;  we  would  now  also 
^  attention  to  the  fact,  that  a  special  moral  state  of  a  people 
iBay  exist,  which  may  render  them  disposed  to  listen  to  any  sug* 
0BBiaon,  even  as  to  the  best  method  of  how  to  kill  themselves. 

About  the  year  1818  there  was  published  a  brochure  in  Paris, 
twommending  ignited  charcoal  as  an  easy  and  agreeable  mode 
)f  dying.  A  programme  was  given  of  all  the  details  to  be  at- 
mied  to,  and  a  lively  description  of  the  modus  operandi^  when 
leoth  was  described  as  advancing  in  a  noiseless  way,  without 
itber  startling  the  conscience  or  the  consciousness,  and  that  a 
lontle  drowsiness  covered  the  senses,  and  continued  to  increase, 
intil  the  world,  and  its  joys  and  its  sorrows,  were  oblivious ! 

The  following  year,  we  learn  that  out  of  two  or  three  hundred 
oicides  in  Paris,  one-fifth  of  these  cases  had  died  from  ignited 
faarcoal.     The  imitation  in  this  instance  arose  from  a  mental 
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idto^ncro^y,  a  quasi-philosophical  indifference  of  life,  astateoftea 
indnced  hy  a  conception  that  all  the  vital  phenomena  aie  the  lesdi 
of  mere  bodily  organization,  and  that  mind  is  merely  the  lesoli 
of  cerebration,  or  in  other  words,  a  secretion  of  the  cerebrum. 

With  such  opinions  men  may  seem  to  commit  suicide  in  irhit, 
in  ordinary  parlance,  might  be  called  health ;  but  as  the  con- 
dition we  have  named  is  in  violation  of  all  the  teachings  of 
theology,  and  at  variance  with  the  experience  of  mankind  ia 
general ;  it  would  seem  that  the  intellectual  and  moral  defect^ 
inferred  from  the  incapacity  to  appreciate  the  most  ennobliflg 
truth,  ''  man's  immortality,"  would  be  presumptive  evidence,  if  not 
of  positive  insanity,  according  to  any  acknowledged  legal  defini- 
tion, yet  of  that  kind  of  defectiveness  of  some  of  the  mentil 
faculties  by  which  scepticism  is  induced  as  one  of  its  conBeqneoi 
hallucinations. 

We  have  noticed,  in  this  country,  that  when  some  special  modi 
of  self-destruction  has  occurred, — as,  for  example,  taking  pnuM 
acid, — that  this  has  become,  for  a  time,  the  prevailing  method  rf 
suicide.  And  lately,  we  have  observed  so  many  cases  of  Haoiir 
cutting,  that  it  seems  almost  epidemical ;  and  yet  there  has  not» 
probably,  been  any  acquaintance  between  any  of  these  infatuated 
beings.  Among  the  unfortunate,  dissolute,  and  criminal-minded 
among  the  gentler  sex,  the  mode  of  seeking  a  quietus  from  the  ilb 
of  life  is  by  drowning  themselves. 

Although  statistical  tables  have  some  relative  value  in  li 
investigation  of  the  subject  under  consideration,  yet  they  an 
defective  in  furnishing  data  as  to  the  causes  which  induce  the 
chronic  or  acute  forms  of  suicide.  The  latter  knowledge  cm 
only  be  acquired  by  an  examination  into  all  the  antecedents  of 
each  case;  and  then  the  medical  psychologist  would  obtiis 
positive  information  both  how  to  prevent  or  cure  these  fonnsof 
disease,  so  as  to  enlighten  the  public  on  the  subject. 

Statistics  of  suicide  are,  however,  important  to  indicate  wW 
are  the  particular  effects  of  occupation,  of  climate,  habits  of  liie^ 
age,  sex,  and  so  forth.  They  are  also  important  as  correcting 
much  misunderstanding  as  to  the  periods  of  the  year  thatsoidde 
is  most  prevalent,  and  the  countries  in  which  it  is  most  common. 
Thus,  for  example,  the  names  of  the  following  countries  in 
placed  in  the  order  of  their  respective  number  of  suicides 
to  the  population  —  namely,  "the  United  States,  England, 
Prussia,  France,  Austria,  Russia,  Italy,  and  Spain." 

The  following  statistical  facts  concerning  suicide  are  eztiaotad 
from  page  74  of  the  Third  Beport  of  the  Registrar  General.*— 

<<  This  crime,  it  appears,  is  most  prevalent  in  London,  the  In«po^ 
tion  being  10*9  to  100,000  inhabitants  ;  next  to  this  discreditable  p0- 
eminence  stand  the  south-eastern  counties  bordering  on  the 
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it,  where  it  is  8*4  to  100,000 ;  the  nmge  of  other  parts  of  England 
^8  to  7*4,  which  is  the  proportion  of  the  western  counties,  whilst 
Wiles  it  is  but  2'2.  The  proportion  throughout  England  and 
lies  is  6*3,  and  the  total  number  m  the  year  was  2001.** 

The  greatest  number  of  suicides  occurred  in  the  spring  and 
mier,when  crimes  attended  with  violence,  and  also  attacks  of 
wnity,  are  most  common.  Thus,  in  April,  May,  and  June, 
ere  were  568 ;  in  July,  August,  and  September,  539 ;  in 
nnary,  February,  and  March,  484  ;  and  in  October,  November, 
d  December,  465. 

Unfavourable  climate  cannot,  j9«rse,  specially  favour  the  develop- 
BDt  of  the  suicidal  tendency.  For  the  climate  of  Holland  is 
Bilar  to  England,  and  probably  even  more  foggy,  and  yet  its 
oportion  of  suicides  is  less  than  any  of  the  countries  above-men- 
Hied.  There  must,  therefore,  be  some  circumstances  capable  of 
odifying  the  effects  of  this  supposed  powerfully  predisposing 
ase;  and  it  is  some  proof  that  such  is  the  case,  by  the  fact  that 
e  namber  of  suicides  in  different  countries  vary  considerably  at 
Serent  periods.  The  common  opinion  that  there  are  more 
icides  in  the  dull  months  of  the  year,  is  refuted  by  more 
carate  information.  For,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  now  proved 
1^  a  dry  hot  season  fosters  a  disposition  to  suicide,  and  this, 
^  the  reason  that  a  dry  atmosphere  has  a  tendency  to  produce 
rererish  habit ;  and,  as  a  consequence,  tends  greatly  to  increase 
B  irritability  and  susceptibility  of  the  nervous  system.  This 
!ter  view  is  founded  on  accurate  observation.  We  cite  the 
lowing  additional  evidence  : — 

*0f  1131  suicides  committed  at  Berlin,  Hamburgh,  Westminster, 
I  Paris,  there  were,  in  January,  February,  and  March,  237;  in 
ril.  May,  and  June,  299 ;  in  July,  August  and  September,  335 ;  in 
iober,  November,  and  December,  260. 

A  similar  influence  of  the  spring  and  summer  weather  as  favouring 
disposition  to  suicide  is  proved  by  the  statistics  of  M.  Esquirol, 
ihe  Salp6triere,  and  by  those  of  M.  Prevost,  who  found  that  of  113 
ides  committed  at  Geneva  in  10  years,  the  numbers  in  each  month 
e  as  follows : — April,  19 ;  June,  17 ;  August,  17  ;  July,  15 ;  Octo- 
14;  May,  13;  March,  10;  November,  9;  September;  6;  January, 
Pebruary,  5  ;  and  December,  5.** 

The  tendency  to  suicide  seems  to  be  least  among  persons  who 
e  out-door  employments,  and  greatest  among  those  of  sedentary 
apations,  whose  constitutions  are  necessarily  less  robust.  The 
istical  facts  which  confirm  these  views  are  as  follows : — 

That  there  is  1  in  9582  masons,  carpenters,  and  butchers,  who 
unitted  suicide  in  one  year ;  and  1  in  1669  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
fln.  The  tendency  to  suicide  in  those  of  active  out-door  occupa- 
is  being  1  to  6*6  of  those  of  more  debilitating  and  depressing  em« 
yments. 
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It  may  also  be  noted  ''that  the  tendency  to  soicide  ii  bor 
than  twice  as  great  among  artisans  than  it  is  among  laboofnt— 
being  as  G  in  10,000  of  the  former,  to  2*9  in  the  same  nmnber  of 
the  latter." 

In  the  chiss  designated  by  Mr.  Bickman  as  misoeUaneoos, 
"  capitalists,  bankers,  professional  and  educated  persons,  the  piD- 
portion  is  4*9  to  10,000." 

Mr.  Farr  does  not  attribute  any  great  value  to  the  opinion  of 
M.  Bou6,  and  other  theoretical  writers,  "  that  suicide  is  moit 
common  where  education  is  most  dififused.'*  Yet  he  admits  tliat 
in  England  suicide  is  most  frequent  in  the  metropolis,  the  south* 
eastern,  and  south-western  counties,  where  the  greatest  nuinbar 
can  write,  and  is  less  frequent  in  Wales,  where  the  proportica  of 
persons  who  signed  the  marriage  register  with  a  mark  ii  the 
greatest     He  adds,  however, — 

^' There  is  a  general  but  no  constant  relation  between  Urn  fbitotf 
education  thus  tested  and  the  commission  of  suicide.  It  may  bsit 
mitted  that  there  is  some  relation  between  the  development  of  tk 
intellect  and  self-destraction ;  but  the  connexion  most  be  indirect  wi 
accidental.  In  opposition  to  the  argummt  derived  from  agricolfcad 
districts  and  labourers  in  towns,  there  is  the  fact  that  soiduie  it  aott 
frequent  among  several  classes  of  artisans  than  among  the  bitta 
educated  people.*' 

This  latter  view  of  the  subject  may  be  explained,  partly  ■ 
being  the  result  of  the  excessive  habit,  among  the  worldng-daiHi 
alluded  to,  of  taking  various  kinds  of  intoxicating  beverages.  Ike 
Registrar  adds : — 

^  If  the  progress  of  civilization  is  to  be  charged  with  increeie  of 
suicide,  we  must,  therefore,  understand  b^  it,  the  increase  of  tsikni^ 
shoemakers,  the  small  trades,  and  to  the  mcidental  evil  to  wliick  thqr 
are  exposed,  rather  than  the  advancement  of  truth,  sdenoe,  lilenliii% 
and  the  fine  arts." 

Subsequently,  to  show  the  difference  between  the  influence  of 
education,  and  the  cases  where  a  certain  amount  of  edncatioBil 
joccasionally  associated,  Mr.  Farr  mentions, 

**  That  about  2*0  in  10,000  persons  assured  at  the  Eqmtdli 
Society,  and  7*8  in  10,000  dragoons  and  dragoon-guards,  hate  hm 
ascertained  to  commit  suicide  every  year." 

In  the  latter  cases,  we  apprehend,  the  number  is  not  to  be 
attributed  so  much  to  defective  education,  as  it  is  to  their  dnmba 
and  dissolute  habits,  to  the  non-exercise  of  the  moral  sentimuriii 
and  to  the  low  and  degraded  condition,  generally,  of  the  meiitil 
faculties.  We  cannot  attribute  suicide  to  education ;  if  we  did  so, 
■we  might  as  well  say  that  persons  would  be  likely  to  hafe  tke 
•worst  health  who  rigidly  obeyed  the  laws  of  mastication,  degii- 
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tifen,  and  digtstion ;  tad  who,  besides,  would  be  sare  to  aggraTate 
fteBjmploins  by  their  attending  to  the  laws  of  exercise  and  ablations. 
Ewf  leflecting  man  will,  therefore,  form  a  different  inference 
IS  to  the  reason  why  iiiere  is  a  greater  proneness  in  artisans  to 
Momit  snidde  tluui  those  who  have  out-door  occupations,  by' 
tttribating  this  difference  rather  to  their  breathing  so  many  hours 
ii  t  vitiated  atmosphere,  with  a  liability  of  vital  disturbance  from 
in  obstruction  of  the  perspirable  exhalations,  and  other  dd>ilitating 
iilauaceB  on  the  nenroas  system. 

Mr.  Farr  seems  to  think  that  in  trades  least  exposed  to  acci- 
ittti  ^the  mind  is  left  nnexcited  by  natural  dangers,  imagines 
■d  eieates  canses  of  death."  Bat  we  repeat,  ths^  the  morbid 
Mewiuch  induces  suicide  in  snob  cases  is  developed  by  the 
vnt  of  free  air,  genial  temperatures  suitable  to  the  seasons,  defi- 
iiait  muscular  exercise,  gloomy  workshops,  and  oncomfortable 
^es,  and  the  attempt  to  counteract  these  unhealthy  and  depress- 
>V  conditions  by  the  excessive  use  of  alcoholic  stimuli,  until  posi- 
Kie  iignry  is  induced  to  the  brain  and  the  nervons  system.  Then 
Mioss  and  irritable,  they  are  rendered  incapable  of  aronsing 
knselTes,  or  of  entertaining  cheerful  trains  of  thought,  and 

Sbanisted  by  the  spectra  of  their  abnormal  minds,  iSnej  seek 
from  the  iiksomeness  and  irritation  they  endui?e  in  self- 
■iiiiiction. 
b  a  very  excellent  article  on  ''Suioide,"*  the  writer  safc:-— 

*It  IB  not  proved  that  education  has,  as  many  have  asserted,  a  ten- 

ncy  to  increase  the  number  of  suicides ;  its  iirflaenee  in  this  respect 

not  disceraible.     Neither  does  the  state  of  poveity  or  wealth  seem 

lune  any  material  influence.      But  it  is  proved  that  among  the 

of  large  cities  suicides  are  more  frequent  than  in  rural 


'^M.  Guerrey  has  shown,  '  Statisque  Morale  de  la  France,'  that  the 
nuency  of  suicides  in  France  regularly  decreased  as  the  distance 
Paris  increases.  Similar  observations  were  made  by  Prevost,  from 
■listics  a,t  Geneva,  and  they  are  comfdetely  confirmed  by  observa* 
va  made  in  this  country. 

"The  tendency  to  suicide  is  much  more  frequent  in  men  than  in 
mien.  By  the  Westminster  returns,  in  25  years  there  were  478 
dflB  and  187  females  who  destroyed  themselves :  the  proportion 
mg  as  78  to  27." 

We  have  to  notice  similar  proportions  were  observed  at  Geneva, 

r  M.  Prevost ;  and  M.  Esquirol,  comparing  the  result  of  several 

Uesy  says,  ''the  proportion  may  be  stated  as  3  males  to  1 

uuder 

Further  details  would  be  of  littie  practical  use,  but  tihe  follow- 

g  proportion  of  the  annual  number  of  suicides  in  different 

♦  «4  Pttinj  CyvlofMpdk." 
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oountries  ^rill  famish  data  for  grave  reflection,  and  conflimoK 
previoas  statementSy  that  ihe  results  will  be  found  an  eiiot 
ratio  to  the  degree  of  departure  from  the  laws  of  mind  and  My. 
M.  Quetelet  tells  us,  "  that  in  Russia  there  is  1  suicide  to  erery 
49,182  inhabitants;  that  in  Austria  there  is  1  in  every  20,900; 
in  France,  1  in  18,000;  State  of  Pennsylvania,  1  in  15,875; 
Prussia,  1  in  14,404 ;  City  of  Baltimore,  1  to  12,500 ;  and  New 
York,  1  to  7997  inhabitants." 

These  results  would  seem  to   affect  the  question  of  meatil 
culture,  for  in  Bussia  the  people  are  generally  ignorant  and 
superstitious,  which  reduces  them  to  a  low  intellectual  condition; 
;find  that  at  New  York,  where  they  are  not  so,  yet  there  are  sevaa 
to  one  suicides  in  the  latter.     This  would  indeed  be  a  grataitoDft 
inference.     For  the  high  rate  of  suicide  in  the  metropolis  of  the 
Northern  States  of  America  results  in  consequence  of  reckless 
trading,  and  to  the  sudden  vicissitudes  in  the  prospects  and 
fortunes  of  such  commercial  gamblers.     Suicide  in  all  ages  and 
countries  has  been  perpetrated  either  by  those  whose  moral  aqi- 
rations  were  obtund,  or  else  by  those  who  reasoned  (certainly 
on  false  premises)  that  when  life  ceased  to  be  pleasurable,  that 
we  might  get  rid  of  it  as  we  should  avoid  any  other  annoyanoa 
And  yet  in  the  remotest  times  in  which  any  opinions  on  suicide 
have  been  recorded,  we  find  some  sound  views  on  the  sobjeot 
We  have  already  quoted  the  opinions  of  Cicero,  and  are  temptei 
to  give  some  few  additional  statements  from  the  same  author. 
Cicero,  "  Epis.  ad  Marium"  (Epis,  vii.),  says,  "  When  he  had  beea 
defeated  (when  he  laid  down  his  arms  under  Pompey),  there  onlf 
iremained  for  him  to  fall  into  the  snare  of  the  enemy,  to  cboosB 
.  -exile,  or  suicide  (mors  voluntaria)."    But  he  added,  **  Cause  why 
I  should  commit  suicide  there  was  none,  why  I  should  wish  i^ 
mti4:h."     Cato  destroyed  himself  at  Utica  in  consequence  of  the 
victory  of  Caesar  in  Africa. 

Cicero  "Tusculan  Questiones"  xxxiv.,  1  and  8,  says,  "  A  maKs 
igitur  mors  abducit  non  a  bonis."  This  argument  was  so  ably 
advocated  by  Hegesias  (a  philosopher  of  Cyrene),  that  Ptolemy 
forbade  him  discoursing  publicly  on  the  subject,  because  many 
people  after  hearing  him  committed  suicide.  Callimichus  has  an 
epigram  to  Cleonbrotius,  in  consequence  of  Ambracia,  a  youth, 
who  having  read  Plato  "  On  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,"  threw 
himself  into  the  sea.* 

The  discrepant  opinions  of  the  ancients  on  the  enormity  of 
self-murder  may  be  judged  of  by  the  laws  which  were  enacted 
for  its  suppression.     A  rescript  of  Hadrian's  expressly  directed 

''  That  those  soldiers  who,  either  from  impatience  of  pain  or  diagvft  of 

life,  from  disease,  from  madness,  from  dread  of  infamy  or  diagxaee^ 

*  Vid§  "Laet  in  Arittippl"    Ya. 
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had  wounded  themfldyes,  or  otherwise  attempted  to  put  a  period  to 
their  existence,  should  he  punished  with  '  ignominia.'  * 

''Bat  the  attempt  of  a  soldier  on  other  grounds  was  a  capital 
oibce ;  or  those  who,  heing  under  prosecution  for  heinous  offences, 
or  being  taken  in  the  commission  of  a  great  crime,  put  an  end  to  their 
existence  from  fear  of  punishment,  forfeited  all  their  property  to  the 
nica8."t 

Suicide  was  not  unoommon  among  the  Romans  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Bepuhlic,  and  it  hecame  very  common  under  the 
JSmperors,  which  is  eyident  from  the  examples  given  hy  Tacitus, 
ind  by  the  younger  Pliny,  who  mentions  the  case  of  Cornelius 
Bnfos  (Epist.  xii.),  Silius  Italicns  (cxi.,  7),  Arria  (cxi.  16),  and 
the  woman  (vi.  24)  who  succeeded  in  persuading  her  husband, 
vho  was  labouring  under  an  incurable  disease,  to  throw  himself, 
tied  to  her,  into  a  lake.  Except  in  the  cases  mentioned  in  the 
two  tables  of  the  "Digest"  above  cited,  suicide  was  not  for- 
bidden by  the  Soman  law,  nor  was  it  discountenanced  by  public 
opinion. 

Voluntary  suicide,  by  the  laws  of  England,  is  a  crime ;  and 

^ery  crime  is  presumed  to  be  voluntary  until  the  contrary  is 

amde  apparent.   But  "  the  crime  of  self-murder,"  or  felonia  de  ae, 

«f8  terms   calculated  to  convey  a  correct  notion  of  the   legal 

diameter  of  the  offence,  or  the  mode  in  which  it  is  punished. 

When  such  a  verdict  was  proDounced,  the  personal  property  was 

^rfeited  to  the  crown.    The  common  law,  in  the  case  of  suicides, 

^owed  the  canon  law ;  and  if  declared  guilty  of  self-murder, 

^rare  considered  to  have  died  in  mortal  sin,  and  were  interred, 

^ad  a  stake  driven  through  the  body.     But  the  law  was  altered, 

dispensing  with  the   stake.      The  self-murdered  must  now  be 

boried  at  night,  between  the  hours  of  nine  and  twelve,  in  any 

cbarch  or  chapel  yard,  without  the  performance  of  the  rites  of 

Christian  burid. 

The  "  Code  Penal"  of  France  contains  no  legislation  on  the 
Biil^ect  of  suicide. 

Of  the  modem  codes  of  Germany,  some  adopt  the  silence  of 
{be  French  code,  and  others  vary  in  their  particular  provisions. 
In  the  Bavarian  and  Saxon  codes  suicide  is  not  mentioned. 
The  Prussian  code  forbids  all  mutilations  of  the  dead  body  of 
a  self-murderer,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  but  declares  that 
it  shall  be  buried  without  any  marks  of  respect  otherwise  suitable 
to  the  rank  of  the  individual ;  and  it  directs  that,  if  any  sentence 
has  been  pronounced,  it  shall,  as  far  as  feasible,  be  executed,  due 
regard  being  had  to  decency  and  propriety,  on  the  dead  body. 
Besides  which,  the  body  of  a  criminal  who  commits  self-murder 
to  escape  the  sentence  pronounced  against  him,  is  to  be  buried 

•  Dig.  49,  tit.  le,  t.  e,  De  B«  MUitori.  t  Ibid.  48,  tit.  81,  f.  81. 
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ttt  night  by  the  oommon  executioner,  at  the  nsatl  place  of 

executed  criminals. 

The  Austrian  code  simply  provides  that  the  body  of  the  self- 
murderer  shall  be  buried  by  an  ofScor  of  justice,  but  not  in  a 
churchyard,  or  other  place  of  interments. 

From  all  the  evidence  submitted,  it  will  be  obvious  that  them 
has  been,  and  still  continues  to  be,  many  very  discrepant  opinions 
on  the  subject  of  suicide,  which  is  regarded  rather  as  a  positiYe 
criminal  tendency,  than  as  a  result  of  some  form  of  mozUd 
affection.  It  would  seem  that  legislators,  philosophers,  and 
jurists,  appear  to  have  forgotten  that  man,  in  a  normal  state  of 
mental  and  bodily  health,  is  strongly  influenced  by  an  instinctire 
love  of  life,  and  that  when  he  ceases  to  experience  a  sense  of 
self-preservation,  it  is  presumptive  proof  of  some  derangement  of 
his  mental  faculties.  It  matters  little,  so  feu:  as  the  argument  is 
concerned,  how  this  state  has  been  induced,  whether  by  animal 
excesses  or  moral  causes,  if,  ultimately,  there  is  induced  affixed 
and  determinate  notion  of  self-murder,  that  the  very  existence  of 
this  unnatural  condition  is  absolute  proof  of  mental  indisposi- 
tion ;  and  although  this  condition  is  to  be  lamented,  yet  it  ii 
contrary  to  a  cultivated  humanity  to  treat  the  dead  body  with 
marks  of  contumely,  just  as  it  would  be  a  want  of  true  beneio- 
lence  because  a  drunken  man  had  broken  his  leg,  or  othenriss 
fieriously  injured  himself,  to  neglect  giving  him  the  necessaij 
aid  under  his  suffering,  and  find  an  excuse  for  so  doing,  that  he 
had  himself  to  blame  for  it !  It  is,  therefore,  not  in  the  province 
of  any  community  claiming  to  be  civilized  and  humane,  to  Tisit 
on  the  suicide  impotent  penalties,  such  as  the  stake,  or  burying 
him  by  the  common  executioner,  &c.  These  useless  punishmenta 
to  the  corpse  of  the  suicide  do  not  prevent  others,  when  their 
minds  are  in  a  similar  diseased  condition ;  for  if  they  can  inffici 
on  their  own  living  bodies  deliberate  destruction,  how  little  iriD 
they  think  on  what  may  be  inflicted  on  them  when  they  htf» 
neither  sensation,  perception,  nor  consciousness ! 

We  therefore  affirm  that,  to  prevent  suicide,  we  must  endeafoor 
to  alter  the  habits  of  the  people ;  and,  as  a  discussion  on  this 

Sortion  of  the  subject  would  necessarily  lead  to  many  important 
etails  in  connexion  with  education,  we  shall  prefer  treating  the 
subject  in  a  separate  article.  This  will  be  obvious,  if  we  copy  a 
brief  extract  from  Kants  **  Elementology  of  Ethics,"  as  this 
great  metaphysician  seems  undecided  whether  to  assign  actoal 
demerit  to  the  suicide.  He  says,  Aptome  i..  Chap.  1,  "  On  the 
Duty  owed  by  Man  to  himself  in  respect  to  his  Animal  Part:*— 

''  The  first,  if  not  the  chiefest  duty  incumbent  on  man,  in  ro^eet  rf 
his  brute  nature,  is  the  self-conservation  of  his  animal  estate.  Iht 
aniiffpart  of  this  ohligation  is  the  delibemte  and  forethought 
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Von  of  hif  aomuMf ;  and  tliia  may  be  oonndered  aa  eitber  total  or 
partiaL     The  total  we  call  murder,  and  so  forth." 

Again,  on  Self-murder,  this  author  says — 

**  The  voluntary  divestiture  of  man's  animal  part  can  be  called  self* 
murder  only  when  it  is  shown  that  such  an  act  is  criminal.  A  crime 
which  may  be  perpetrated,  either  singly  on  our  own  person,  or  also  at 
the  aame  time  on  the  person  of  another — «.y.,  as  when  one  in  preg- 
nancy kills  henelf.  Self-destruction  is  a  crime-^murder.  Suicide 
may  no  doubt  be  considered  as  the  transgression  of  a  duty  owed  by 
any  one  to  his  fellow-men — as  a  violation  of  the  conjugal  obligations 
incumbent  upon  spouses — as  the  disregard  of  the  duty  owed  by  a 
aubject  to  his  government  (the  state)  ;  and,  lastly,  as  a  dereliction  of 
One'a  duty  to  God  in  this  world.  But  none  of  these  amount  to  tlie 
crime  of  murder;  and  the  question  at  present  to  be  considered  is, 
whether  or  not  deliberate  self-destruction  is  in  violation  of  man*s  duty 
towards  himself,  even  when  abstraction  is  made  from  all  those  other 
oonaiderations ;  that  is,  whether  a  man  ought  to  acknowledge  himself 
heholden  to  the  self-conservation  of  his  animal  part,  and  beholden  so 
to  act,  and,  too,  by  force  singly  of  his  personality.  That  a  man  can 
injure  himself  appears  absurd  {volenti  nan  Jit  injuria);  and  this  was 
the  reason  why  the  Stoics  considered  it  to  be  the  prerogative  of  a  sage 
to  walk  with  undisturbed  soul  out  of  life  as  out  of  a  smoky  room,  not 
urged  by  any  present  or  apprehended  evils,  but  simply  because  he 
coold  no  longer  sustain  with  effect  his  part  in  life ;  and  yet  thb  very 
eomage,  this  strength  of  soul  to  advance  undauntedly  to  death,  arguing 
hif  opinion  of  somewhat  prized  by  him  far  higher  than  life,  ought 
to  have  taught  him  not  to  despoil  a  being  of  existence  possessing  so 
mighty  a  mastery  and  control  over  the  strongest  force  in  his  physical 
ajstem." 

He  adds  something  more  to  the  purpose,  thus, — 

''Mankind,  so  long  as  duty  b  at  stake,  cannot  renounce  his  perso- 
nality ;  that  is,  by  consequence,  never,  duty  being  always  his  incum- 
hent  debt ;  and  it  is  a  contradiction  to  hold  that  any  one  were  enti- 
tied  to  withdraw  himself  from  his  obligations,  and  to  act  free,  in 
aooh  sense  as  need  no  ground  of  warrant  for  his  conduct." 

We  could  multiply  quotations,  but  to  little  practical  advantage. 
The  opinions  of  legislators  may  be  inferred  by  the  laws  which 
apply  to  suicides,  and  the  theories  of  philosophers  are  based  upon 
no  certain  data ;  so  that,  however  they  may  discuss  the  moral 
aspect,  they  appear  to  be  defective  in  their  information  as  to  the 
caasee  which  may  induce  the  suicidal  tendency.  Cicero  anti- 
cipated the  true  mode  of  testing  the  subject,  as  he  affirmed  ''that 
a  man  could  not  love  and  hate  himself  at  the  same  time ;"  yet 
ibis  simply  states  a  fact,  without  giving  us  its  true  solution. 
Ibis  could  only  be  obtained  by  sound  physiological  and  psycho- 
logical information  on  the  organization  of  man,  the  laws  which 
affect  it,  and  which  derange  the  mental  faculties ;  and  lastly,  to 
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explain  what  is  his  normal  state,  and  what  constitutes  di8eafl^ 
and  by  distinguishing  between  what  is  a  temporary  disturbtnoe 
of  function  and  what  a  permanent  affection,  in  order  to  assign  the 
degree  and  the  kind  of  the  malady.  By  these  important  sciencei 
the  student  can  learn  to  distinguish  between  crime  and  disease, 
and  to  indicate  the  best  way  of  preventing  or  remedying  such 
affections ;  thus  proving,  in  the  most  emphatical  manner,  the 
truth  of  the  Baconian  aphorism,  that  "knowledge  is  power !"• 

abt.  III.— tendency  of  misdirected  education 

AND  THE  UNBALANCED  MIND  TO  PRODUCE  IN- 
SANITY. 

BT    BDWABD    JABVI8,    M.D.y 

DorchuUr,  Mtus. 

Almost  from  the  beginning  the  risen  generations  have  done  whit 
their  intelligence,  their  means,  and  their  conscience  allowed  them, 
to  aid  in  the  development  and  training  of  those  who  were  to  cobs 
after  them,  and  to  lead  children  and  youth  through  their  narrow 
paths  to  the  highway  of  manhood.     In  the  way  that  seemed  to 
them  best  they  have  endeavoured  to  show  what  should  be  done 
with  the  untaught  human  mind,  as  it  comes  originally  from  the 
Creator, — the  raw  material  of  thought  and  intelligence^  as  it  is 
delivered  by  Nature  into  the  hands  of  its  rightful  possessor  or  Us 
friends, — and  how  this  should  be  wrought,  shaped  and  famished 
with  knowledge  of  facts  and  principles,  and  fitted  to  bear  As 
responsibilities  of  mature  life.    Many  have  given  to  their  thoughts 
on  this  subject  a  visible  form,  and  sent  forth  to  the  broad  world 
treatises  on  Education,  for  the  benefit  of  as  many  sucoeeding 
generations  as  will  read  them.   These  have  all  done,  or  are  doin^ 
their   appropriate   work,   each  in  its  due  manner  and  d^ne. 
Generally  they  have  one  quality  in  common, — they  treat  of  ■»■ 
as  an  integer,  an  identity  composed  of  body  and  mind,  and  px6- 
suppose  that  all  have  similar  powers  and  similar  wants,  and  an 
to  be  educated  in  a  similar  manner.     Most  of  them  regard  the 
intellect  almost  exclusively,  and  propose  to  fill  it  with  knowledge 
of  various  kinds,  which  may  be  used  for  the  various  purposes  of 
after-life.     They  propose  by  proper  training  to  develop,  andbf 
suitable  exercise  to  strengthen  the  mind,  and  give  it  power  of 
concentration,  energy  to  grapple  with  the  subjects  that  may  bs 

*  In  this  pi^wr  we  have  not  mentioned  the  fact,  that  the  diapontioii  to  niA 
like  to  insanity,  are  often  both  hereditary.  And  in  many  instaDces,  in  oar  boSm 
of  such  cases,  we  have  evidence  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  there  ezkts  as'   "  '^ 


in  their  history :— that  they  may  remain  hUetU  for  years,  untU  WMne  |jiuiliniiiNf 
circumstance  developes  their  active  manifestation.    And  in  both  fonna  of  dMMk 
If  attention  is  paid  to  the  hygienic  laws,  they  may  be  prevented  firom 
any  morbid  oonseqnenoes. 
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mented  to  it,  and  a  capacity  to  add  to  its  stores  of  knowledge 
hioagh  its  coming  years.  In  this  way  the  perceptive  and  the 
euoning  faculties,  the  memory  and  the  imagination,  are  cultivated 
a  various  degrees,  and  gain  thereby  a  varied  measure  of  force. 
QuB  is  the  usual  extent  of  the  plans  of  education.  Even  those 
rUch  are  called  liberal,  and  are  supposed  to  be  expansive,  are 
NMimonly  limited  to  the  development,  cultivation,  and  discipline 
tf  these  elements. 
In  as  fEu:  as  these  plans  of  education  are  not  founded  on  a 

Xand  comprehensive  view  of  the  whole  nature  of  man,  and 
great  and  entire  object  for  which  he  is  placed  in  the  hands 
tf  the  educator,  they  fall  short  of  their  fulness  of  purpose ;  they 
)ferlook  some  of  the  parts  or  elements  of  the  human  constitu- 
ion;  they  leave  some  of  these  undeveloped,  some  untrained,  and 
ythers  undisciplined.  The  teachers,  wanting  a  thorough  know- 
odge  of  the  material  on  which  they  are  to  operate,  and  of  the 
•krio  which  they  are  to  create  from  it, — without  a  complete  con- 
ideration  of  man  in  his  natural  and  uneducated  state,  and  of 
Alt  he  may  and  should  be,  of  the  dangers  to  which  he  is  to  be 
xposed,  the  burdens  he  must  bear,  the  responsibilities  he  may 
« required  to  sustain,  and  the  ends  he  may  accomplish, — too 
lien  send  their  pupils  forth  to  the  world  unfitted  to  sustain  their 
irt  in  its  movements.  And  these  youth,  with  a  disproportionate 
yrelopment  of  their  powers,  and  without  a  complete  control  of 
mr  own  forces,  with  minds  unbalanced,  and  wrong  conceptions 
^  their  relation  to  society,  err  in  their  self-management ;  they 
il  to  realize  their  own  ideals  of  life,  and  are  in  danger  of  being 
rerwhelmed  with  mental  disorder. 

Oomprehemive  Plan  of  Edtication. — A  rational  and  a  natural 
tn  of  education  looks  upon  man  not  as  a  simple,  but  as  a  com- 
»imd  being, — not  as  a  single  integral  power,  but  as  composed  of 
any  and  various  powers.  Among  his  elements  are  included  not 
ily  the  body  and  the  mind,  but  the  moral  faculties  and  the  appe- 
M,  the  passions  and  the  propensities.  All  of  these  together 
ike  up  the  man.  Each  has  its  own  definite  station  to  fill,  and  its 
leoial  part  to  perform,  in  the  human  economy.  In  the  perfect  and 
Mlthy  man  tiiese  are  all  arranged  in  suitable  proportions,  and 
i  in  unvarying  harmony.  Each  has  its  predominant,  mediate, 
'  subordinate  place ;  each  does  its  own  work,  and  no  more ;  and 
1  oo-operate  for  the  good  of  the  whole, — the  health  of  the  body 
id  of  the  mind, — ^the  elevation  and  happiness  of  the  being  to 
bom  they  belong. 

In  this  perfect  arrangement  the  moral  power,  the  nobler  ele- 
ent»  stands  above  all  the  rest,  and  superintends  the  actions  of 
le  whole.  The  mental  powers,  like  an  intelligent  overseer  of  a 
anufacturing  process  under  the  general  charge  of  the  proprietor, 
•rob  out  the  ways,  lay  the  plans,  they  direct  all  the  organs  and 


sities  are  active,  or  ready  to  be  active,  fix)m  the  beghinnif 
crave  indulgence,  and,  if  left  to  themselves,  they  hardly 
hoand  to  their  gratification.  But,  being  under  the  eontv 
higher  powers,  they  are,  or  should  be,  restrained  w£ 
proper  sphere.  There  seem  to  be  several  and  varions  m 
mental  powers  and  faculties,  each  of  which  has  its  special 

to  fulfil  in  the  human  economy,  and  all  of  which  act  in 

(!■  Each  performs  its  own  appointed  work,  and  no  other 

||q  more.    Each  has  its  due  position  and  its  due  influence, 

ing,  aiding,  or  obeying,  according  to  the  law  prescribe 
All  of  these  attributes,  or  their  germs,  are  given  to  man 
but  not  to  all  in  the  same  proportion.  Yet,  with  som 
tions,  they  are  given  to  all  in  sufficient  degree  for  the 
nance  of  health,  and  the  fulfilment  of  the  responsibilitiec 
present  being.  Some  of  the  powers  and  attributes,  as  t 
tite  for  food  and  drink,  and  the  digestive  function,  are  1 
in  full  measure  at  the  beginning  of  hfe.  Of  others  only  t 
ordial  element  is  given,  and  these  are  subject  to  grct 
development  from  infancy  to  maturity. 

Purpose  of  Education, — It  is  the  true  purpose  of  edw 
draw  out,  cultivate,  and  strengthen  the  mentied  and  the  mon 
and  to  subdue  and  discipline  the  appetites  and  passiou 
the  healthy  physical  irame,  the  various  organs  of  digestif 
ration,  and  locomotion, — tiie  skin,  brain,  and  nervous  s; 
are  all  in  vigorous  condition  and  action,  none  doing  too  m 
none  coming  short  of  its  requirements,  each  receiving  its 
none  demanding  too  much  of  the  nervous  influence,  and  c 
tributing  its  part  to  the  sustenance  and  health  of  the  w] 
in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  the  perceptive  &ct] 
reason,  the  memory,  the  imagination,  the  oonscience,  an< 
lower  nowi^rR.  Hbniild  pftph  bnvA  ifA  dnn  dAvnlnTtinpiif.  And  i 
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lopositions/  is  sure  to  come  to  just  conclusions ;  who  lays  his 
ilias  of  action  in  accordance  with  the  measure  and  kind  of  his 
rwn  strength,  and  with  the  circumstances  amidst  which  he  must 
qperate ;  and  who  is  certain,  under  any  conditions,  to  do  that 
lUch  is  right  and  appropriate.  This  well-halanced  mind  consti- 
»te8  perfect  mental  health.  It  comes  from  original  harmonious 
sadowment,  and  proportionate  development  and  discipline ;  that 
ii,  from  appropriate  education  of  all  tlie  powers.  To  this  point 
it  is  desirable  that  all  should  arriye  when  they  reach  maturity, 
Ukd  are  ready  to  enter  upon  responsible  life,  to  take  upon  them- 
idfes  their  own  self-management,  and  to  perform  their  several 
puts  in  the  affairs  and  duties  of  the  world. 

Law  of  Growth  of  the  Powers  and  Elements  of  Man. — ^But 
fhe  education  of  man  is  not  finished,  nor  does  the  necessity  of 
lisdpline  cease  with  his  youth.  The  growth  of  the  bodily  organs 
done  ends  with  that  period.  All  the  other  powers — the  mental 
lad  moral  £Eumlties,  the  passions,  appetites,  and  propensities — have 
BOSQchUmit  to  their  expansion.  They  may  grow  indefinitely 
onn  to  the  end  of  life,  in  old  age.  They  may  grow  with  accelerated 
nd  accelerating  force,  each  step  in  the  progress  increasing  the 
Ulity  of  taking  another.  Every  one  of  these  faculties  and  attri- 
butes of  man  increases  in  strength  and  activity  by  exercise,  by 
■se,  by  indulgence.  The  growth  of  the  human  powers  by  culti- 
vttion  is  a  fixed  law  ;  yet  it  does  not  operate  equally  and  in  the 
WDe  degree  at  all  times,  but  with  a  constantly  increasing  force 
bj  successive  repetitions.  The  longer  the  cultivation  of  any 
wulty  or  endowment  is  continued,  and  the  more  vigorously  it  is 
pUBued,  the  easier  its  action  becomes,  and  the  greater  is  its  acces- 
^  of  strength.  The  increase  is  added  to  the  capital  already 
>^ng,  and  the  augmented  capital  allows  still  more  rapid  in- 
^■^Base.  As  in  the  progress  of  fortune  all  the  previous  accumula- 
^  of  money,  property,  or  credit,  become  capital,  by  which 
>U^  and  more  can  be  gained,  so  in  the  constitution  of  man  all 
Voffih  of  any  of  the  faculties,  every  new  acquirement,  every  in- 
Btee  of  force  or  discipline,  every  new  elevation  of  purpose,  is  a 
10V  means  of  gathering  more  and  more  of  the  same  kind;  for 
he  universal  law  of  both  nature  and  revelation,  that ''  Whosoever 
ath,  to  him  shall  be  given,  and  he  shall  have  more  abundance," 
perates  in  the  intellectual  and  the  moral  constitution  of  man,  as 
all  as  in  his  outward  condition. 

On  the  other  hand,  as  in  the  decline  of  fortune  every  pecuniary 
08,  and  every  neglect  to  secure  due  and  honourable  advantage, 
creases  the  danger  of  another  sacrifice,  and  diminishes  the 
ywer  of  preventing  it^  so  in  the  mental  and  moral  constitution 
'ery  neglect  of  study  or  discipline,  every  misapplication  of 
teUectiud  force,  every  perversion  of  any  of  the  faculties,  every 
idue  indulgence  of  any  appetite  or  passion,  every  error  or  sin. 


.^■1 


ll 


^^^g  in  the  study  of  langaage,  mathematios,  natural  bistorj 

•||  other  branch  of  literature  or  science,  in  the  coltiTatioi 

\^-  ,  moral  and  spiritual  affections,  the  religious  element^  \ 

f  I  science,  the  sense  of  right  and  wrong,  regard  to  tmili, 

l»  man. 

In  the  intellectual  progress,  the  more  one  learns,  the  g 
his  power  of  acquisition,  and  the  taste  for  and  the  & 
acquiring  increase  with  it.     In  the  moral  progress,  the  i 
.  heart  is  warmed,  the  greater  warmth  does  it  demand  to  si 

'i!ffl|  desires;  the  more  the  spirit  is  elevated,  the  higher  are  iti 

iiim  tions  towards  the  true  and  the  infinite.    We  see  the  san 

'  f^  the  cultivation  of  the  tastes,  the  love  of  nature,  of  the  b 

of  music,  of  painting,  of  any  of  the  fine  arts.  In  thes 
gence  creates  strength,  and  strength  gives  enjoymeni 
craving  for  more  and  more,  and  with  these  come  tne  m( 
resolution  to  obtain  greater  gratification. 

All  the  other  faculties  and  powers,  every  appetite  and 
all  the  lower  propensities,  are  subject  to  the  same  law  of 
Among  the  bodily  appetites,  the  fondness  for  food,  if 
beyond  the  natural  and  healthy  wants  of  nutrition,  inorei 
indulgence ;  and  this  goes  on,  day  by  day,  year  by  year, 
appetite  may  become  the  ruling  element,  and  prevail  c 
cretion  and  reason.   The  use  of  tobacco  and  opium  is  a  si 
marked  illustration  of  the  law  of  growth ;  for  at  first  the 
only  no  desire  for  and  no  pleasure  given  by  these,  but 
absolute  aversion  to  them.     The  mouth  loathes,  and  the 
is  nauseated  by  them.     Yet  this  aversion  is  overcome 
severing  cultivation,  and  then  a  positive  appetite  for  tt 
cotics  arises,  and  this  increases  by  fostering,  until  it 
strong  enough  to  govern  those  who  use  them,  and  to  mi 
dift»ati<tfiftd  with  f^vRrvf.hincr  rIaa  ro  Inner  ar  f.biR  f.bAir  mli 
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ttsdons,  of  whatever  nature,  the  likings  and  the  dislikes,  the 
(jmpathies,  antipathies,  and  caprices,  dl  come  under  the  same 
in,  and,  when  left  to  follow  their  own  course,  uncontrolled  hy 
ike  higher  element,  they  tend  to  expand  and  gain  power  beyond 
their  healthy  limit. 

As  the  clay  is  in  the  hands  of  the  potter  to  he  moulded  into 
IBeh  shapes  as  may  please  him,  so  the  plastic  elements  of  man 
m  at  first  in  the  hands  of  his  teacher,  and  afterwards  in  his 
own,  to  be  formed  and  shaped  as  they  may  desire  and  direct.     By 
eiltivation  of  some  of  these  elements,  and  by  neglect  and  repres- 
von  of  others,  one  can  make  himself  to  be  what  he  pleases.     He 
Bay  give  his  intellectual,  his  moral,  or  his  animal  nature  a  pre- 
4oiiunaDce.     He  may  become  a  thinker,  a  reasoner,  a  senti- 
nentalist.     He  may  be  a  philanthropist  or  a  misanthrope,  an 
ttthasiastic   religionist  or  a  cold-blooded  atheist,  a  wise  and 
Mgacious  statesman  or  a  crafty  politician.     He  may  be  a  man  of 
iweiie  temper,  generous,  affectionate, — or  he  may  be  irritable,  pas- 
ionate,  suspicious,  hateful,  selfish,  miserly.     He  may  be  an 
liter,  a  drinker,  a  sensualist  in  any  form,  the   slave  of  any 
i|petite,  the  manifestation  of  any  vice.      He  may  be,  almost 
ittrely  or  principally,  any  one  or  number  of  them  in  various 
kpees,  according  to  the  way  and  extent  his  manifold  powers 
m  elements  are  educated  by  his  teachers,  by  the  influences  that 
War  upon  him,  by  his  own  self-management. 
•  This  Balanee  of  the  Powers  and  Elements  must  he  Maintained 
%ftnkgk  Life. — ^Each  one  of  the  powers,  attributes,  and  endow* 
tats  of  man,  being  given  to  him  for  a  definite  purpose,  each 
btving  a  special  station  to  fill  and  part  to  perform  in  the  work  of 
IiIb^  and  the  co-operation  of  each  being  necessary  at  all  times  for 
lie  proper  and  vigorous  action  of  all  the  rest,  it  is  requisite  for 
amtal  health,  and  for  the  preservation  of  a  well-balanced  mind, 
lot  only  that  the  appropriateness  of  position  and  a  due  proportion 
t  all  the  intellectual  and  moral  powers  should  be  established 
Iniing  the  process  of  development  and  growth  in  youth,  but  that 
hey  should  be  maintained  during  the  whole  of  life.    From  the 
«iginning  to  the  end,  each  faculty  and  power  should  be  cul- 
nrated  or  chastened  in  its  due  degree.     None  should  be  allowed 
0  become  excessively  strong  and  active,  while  others  are  weak 
ad   dormant;   none   should  absorb   the  force   that  rightfully 
lelongs  to  the  rest.     The  higher  elements,  then,  should  always 
le  sustained  in  their  commanding  position,  and  the  lower  should 
le  kept  subordinate.     The  appetites  should  be  indulged,  and  the 
ifop^isities  allowed  to  act,  only  at  such  times,  and  in  such 
lenods,  and  so  far,  as  the  health  of  the  system  requires ;  and  all 
he  passions  and  the  moral  affections  should  be  applied  to  their 

NO.  Xf. — NEW  »EBI£S.  F  F 
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legitimate  purposes,  and  to  no  other.  All  should  he  measurrii 
directed,  and  controlled  hy  the  reason,  which  should  reign  pm* 
mount  over  these,  and  yet,  in  its  turn,  he  the  faithful  servant  of 
the  conscience,  rendering  it  a  never-faiUng  and  impUcit  obt* 
dience. 

This  condition  of  mental  and  physical  health  requires— 1. 
Great  discretion  to  determine  what  the  proper  arrangement  of 
the  faculties  or  elements  of  power  is,  and  what  their  seven! 
forces  should  be,  in  order  that  they  may  make  up  the  perM 
man;  2.  Constant  self- analysis  through  life,  to  see  whether tltf 
due  order  and  proportionate  power  is  maintained ;  3.  An  m- 
faltering  self- supervision  and  self-discipline,  to  maintain,  in  tkir 
proper  position  and  relation,  all  the  elements  of  our  constitotxA 
and  frame,  encouraging  the  higher,  directing  the  mediate,  nl 
chastening  the  lower. 

Balance  of  the  Powers  Disturbed  in  some. — In  manifold  nifi 
men  fall  short  of  this  perfect  standard  of  mental  condition,  ta 
some,  the  deficiency  is  so  slight  as  to  produce  no  apparent  eM 
on  their  soundness  of  mind ;  in  others,  it  is  so  great  ns  to  prodM 
manifest  insanity;  and  between  these  two  extremes  there  aredl 
intermediate  grades  of  unsoundness.  The  slighter  variatiQil 
from  this  normal  standard  are  very  frequent.  Even  after  one  bll 
been  properly  educated,  and  enters  upon  maturity,  there  mayH 
and  there  commonly  is,  some  one  or  more  of  the  powers  devekpll 
and  strengthened  beyond  the  rest,  in  connexion  with  some  spead 
employment,  in  the  pursuit  of  some  study,  in  the  cultivation  of 
some  salutary  taste  for  good,  or  in  the  indulgence  of  some  pasMl 
or  appetite  for  evil.  Thus,  in  one  man,  the  perceptive  facnlttfl 
are  prominent  and  most  active ;  and  he  has  a  quicker  eye  oretf) 
and  more  readily  understands  what  is  presented  to  him,  than  di 
average  of  men.  In  another,  causality  or  the  reasoning  facallf 
prevails,  and  he  quickly  sees  the  relations  of  things.  He  tnm 
events  back  to  their  causes,  and  follows  causes  onward  to  tlNk 
results.  In  a  third,  conscientiousness  predominates,  and  he  il 
scrupulously  fearful  of  doing  wrong.  In  a  fourth,  benevolence  il 
the  favoured  faculty,  and  he  sympathises  with  suffering  HM 
keenly  and  readily  than  others.  In  another,  wit  is  cultivated  tfl 
made  more  active  than  the  other  powers,  and  he  baa  a  quick  pi^ 
ception  of  the  ludicrous,  and  of  singular  and  droll  analogies  ad 
relations. 

All  these,  and  all  the  other  powers  or  modifications  or  oofl* 
binations  of  powers,  may  and  do  receive  in  different  penov 
extraordinary  cultivation,  development,  and  strengthening,  it 
addition  to  the  original  and  appropriate  education  of  the  wboia 
Thus  men  qualify  themselves  for,  and  become  expert  or  skiUld 
in,  the  various  professions  and  arts  of  life,  without  diminishiBg 
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ir  good  sense  in  the  common  aifairs  of  the  world,  or  impairing 
ir  balance  of  mind.  Nevertheless,  although  these  minds  act 
1  on  ordinary  subjects,  yet  they  act  better  on  those  to  which 
y  are  frequently  directed,  and  on  which  they  are  habitually 
^oyed.  The  mind  always  runs  more  readily  and  easily  in  its 
•si  accostomed  channel. 

I^e  not  only  labour  more  easily  and  effectually  on  those  sub- 
ts  and  in  those  ways  which  habit  has  made  familiar  to  us,  but 
se  is  a  degree,  and  in  some  a  great  degree,  of  danger  that  the 
K  or  character  of  the  thoughts  applied  to  these  will  tinge  or 
idify  those  which  we  apply  to  other  subjects.  It  may  control 
i  associations  of  ideas,  and  give  its  peculiar  colouring  and 
imate  to  all  others. 

The  imagination  is  naturally  among  the  most  active  elements 
the  mental  constitution.  It  tends  to  influence  the  associative 
mlty,  and  govern  the  inlets  of  ideas.  It  is  the  foundation  of  a 
Bit  variety  of  mental  error,  and  often  at  variance  with  discipline, 
k  therefore  a  very  unsafe  guide  to  life  and  principles.  It 
eds  the  constant  aid  of  the  perceptive  faculty  to  correct  it,  and 
the  reason  to  control  it.  The  law  of  association  is  a  mani- 
itition  of  its  power;  circumstances,  things,  and  ideas  are 
ggested  according  to  their  natural  or  artificial  connexions.  The 
Ui  of  associating  them  together  gives  them  an  affinity,  so  that 
9f  rise  up  in  the  mind  in  the  same  series  of  thoughts.  When 
•  is  presented,  the  others  follow ;  and  the  whole  of  a  familiar 
BBe,  or  train  of  circumstances,  or  range  of  ideas,  follows  the 
Bientation  of  one  of  their  elements  or  parts.  Thus  we  are 
lunded  of  tales,  events  or  trains  of  facts,  by  the  mention  of 
He  single  incident  similar  to  any  one  connected  with  those  that 
t  thus  suggested.  In  such  cases,  the  memory  and  the  asso- 
iive  faculties,  which  are  required  to  move  or  act  only  in  an 
I  tod  £euniliar  course,  are  more  active  and  energetic  than  the 
tieptive  faculties,  which  are  acting  or  endeavouring  to  act  upon 
«v  subject. 

¥hile,  therefore,  the  perceptive  faculties  are  trying  to  present 
ibe  mind  certain  new  images,  the  associative  faculties  present 
le  old  images,  and  these,  mingled  together,  form  a  compound 
i»  consisting  in  part  of  the  object  last  presented,'  and  in  part — 
liaps  in  great  part — of  old  and  remembered  objects,  which  are 
kdently  similar  to  the  new  to  be  suggested  by  it.  In  these 
m  the  perceptive  faculties  recognise  and  convey  to  the  mind 
amch  of  the  new  image  as  is  similar  to  old  and  familiar 
gee;  but  at  that  point  their  action  ceases,  and  the  mind 
ires  no  more  ideas  through  them,  but  the  memory  and  the 
gination  fill  up  the  rest  of  the  picture. 

"torn  this  cause  we  readily  discover  resemblances  in  things 

Ff2 
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\7bich  we  see  for  the  first  time,  or  with  which  we  are  bat  littk 
acquainted,  to  those  with  which  we  are  familiar.  Thus,  irba 
one  goes  from  his  father  s  house,  and  dwells  among  strangers,  ki 
meets  many  persons  who  look  to  him  like  others  whom  he  im 
left  behind,  and  he  is  continually  reminded  of  his  home  by  tUl 
similarity.  But,  after  he  becomes  famiUarly  acquainted  widifti 
new  people  and  circumstances,  he  fails  to  see  the  resemblanec^ 
and  wonders  how  he  could  have  seen  it  before. 

This  is  easily  explained  by  the  law  of  suggestion  and  ike 
activity  of  the  associative  faculties,  the  memory  and  imagiiir 
tion,  which  is  greater  than  that  of  the  perceptive  faculties.  Ik 
home-sick  boy's  mind  is  filled  with  the  objects  that  he  left  behial; 
their  images  are  familiar  and  dear  to  him,  and  the  sligUflk 
prompting  calls  them  up.  Meeting  a  stranger,  he  sees  bom 
feature,  expression,  or  manner, — like  a  feature,  expression,  9 
manner  in  some  one  at  home.  All  the  features,  person,  nl 
manners  of  the  absent  are  associated  with  this  single  feita 
which  is  thus  presented,  and  are  suggested  to  him  by  it  Bm 
the  perceptive  faculties  stop,  and  the  imagination  fills  if 
the  rest  of  the  picture  —  not  with  the  other  features  of  tfl 
person  before  him,  but  with  those  which  are  familiar  to  his  ttkit 
and  dear  to  his  heart. 

But  after  he  becomes  acquainted  with  persons  of  the  newpkMk 
and  his  heart  is  reconciled  to  those  who  are  about  him,  and  wend 
in  some  degree  from  those  with  whom  he  lived  before,  the  jtt 
ceptive  faculties  become  more,  and  the  associative  and  suggeitni 
faculties  become  less,  efficient.  Then,  when  he  meets  tkfli 
persons,  he  sees  more  and  more  of  their  real  features,  and  thinksbi 
and  less  of  those  who  seemed  tf)  resemble  them.  The  outliaiii 
filled  with  the  things  before  him ;  and  that  point  which  alone  heiW 
noticed,  now  bears  so  small  a  proportion  to  those  which  be  M 
sees,  that  he  finds  none  of  that  resemblance  which  he  saw  ■ 
readily  before. 

The  Ruling  Feeling  or  Interest  Colours  New  Ideas. — Awad 
ing  to  the  same  law,  any  ruling  feeling  or  interest  directs  or  eot 
trols  the  perceptive  faculties  in  greater  or  less  degree,  and  inllHi 
itself  into,  and  modifies,  the  images  that  are  received  bom  0] 
sources.  The  same  object,  presented  to  several  men  who  have  M 
ferent  predominant  feelings  or  interests,  will  suggest  as  many  sti 
as  various  images.  In  the  same  landscape,  the  arrangementaof  A 
fields,  the  gracefulness  of  outline  and  detail,  present  to  fti 
painter  a  fit  subject  for  a  picture.  Its  soil  suggests  to  A 
farmer  the  idea  of  its  fitness  for  cultivation  of  various  erofi 
the  speculator  sees  its  appropriateness  for  building  loto;  th 
geologist,  the  composition  of  the  earth ;  the  botanist,  the  ^ 
kinds  of  plants  that  grow  upon  it. 
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In  all  these  and  similar  cases,  the  ruling  idea,  whatever  it  may 
le,  directs  the  perceptive  faculties  in  some  degree,  and  compels 
k  eye  to  see,  and  the  ear  to  hear,  and  the  mind  to  perceive, 
Ittt  which  is  in  accordance  with  itself,  and  prevents  them  from 
neognising  that  which  is  not  in  harmony  with  it.  More  than 
Bii8---it  accepts  the  suggestions  of  the  memory  and  the  imagina- 
Ikm  m  place  of  the  present  realities  which  the  perceptive  faculties, 
micontrolled  by  such  influence,  might  have  discovered. 

For  this  reason,  witnesses,  who  testify  for  opposing  parties 
nd  interests  in  courts,  may  very  honestly  give  very  different 
loooants  of  the  same  occurrences  or  things  which  they  both  had 
Men.  Each  one  saw  and  perceived  the  most  readily  that 
lAich  was  most  consonant  with  the  previous  feeling  or  interest ; 
■id  these  modified  the  remaining  perceptions,  and  controlled  the 
laiBPences. 

E?en  philosophers,  or  those  who  intend  to  be  philosophers, 
m  sometimes  subject  to  this  error  in  their  investigations.  If 
liHjr  adopt  a  theory  on  any  subject,  its  influence,  to  a  greater  or 
tin  extent,  'controls  their  perceptive  or  reasoning  faculties.  The 
knier  most  readily,  and  perhaps  exclusively,  recognise  those  facts 
ritich  are  in  harmony  with  the  preconceived  idea ;  the  latter 
faftw  conclusions  corresponding  to  it ;  and  the  imagination  fills 
■p  ill  the  vacancies  in  the  picture.  Hence,  these  men  are  apt 
biind  confirmation  of  their  doctrine  in  their  discoveries.  And 
tai  men  having  opposite  theories  of  the  same  subject  are  in  some 
boger  of  confirming  each  his  own  from  the  examination  of  the 
me  facts. 

Ibe  moral  affections  and  the  passions  have  a  more  powerful 
ifloence  in  controlling  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the  reasoning, 
in  even  the  pre-occupation  of  ideas.  We  delight  to  clothe 
(Me  whom  we  love  with  the  raiment  of  beauty.  We  see  in 
em  virtues  and  powers  which  less  partial  friends  cannot  dis- 
fwr.  The  evil  passions  have  more  absorbing  power,  and  a 
m  complete  government  of  the  channels  of  ideas.  When  one 
excited  with  anger,  or  when  he  permanentiy  hates,  the  eye  is 
Jir,  and  even  blind,  to  discover  virtue,  propriety,  or  reasonable- 
m  in  the  object  of  his  ill-will.  Seeing  through  the  pre- 
Boeived  idea,  he  clothes  this  object  with  evil  and  wrong; 
m  reason  is  suspended,  or  made  to  subserve  the  passions,  and 

aid  in  establishing  conclusions  corresponding  with  his  pre- 
minant  emotions,  and  these  compel  him  to  utter  language 
I  trould  not  have  spoken,  and  to  perform  deeds  he  would  not 
.TO  found  a  motive  for  doing,  when  not  under  the  influence  of 
tfsion. 

Effect  of  Habit  on  Mental  Action. — Whatever  power  or  ele- 
mt  is  accastomed  to  action,  acts  more  easily  than  such  as  have 
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lain  comparatively  dormant ;  and  in  whatever  way  any  of  the  mental 
or  moral  powers  are  used  most,  they  find  more  ready  action  then 
than  otherwise.      This  is  the  most  agreeable,  as  well  as  modt 
easy,  and  our  feelings  prompt  us  unconsciously  to  let  our  thoughti 
run  in  this  course. 

These  imaginative  habits  sometimes  become  very  powerfol, 
and  require  vigilance  and  self-discipline  to  control  them,  ani 
prevent  their  controlling  us.  The  mind  of  a  stodent, 
who  has  great  facility  in  making  puns,  runs  so  readily  and 
insensibly  in  tliis  way,  that  sometimes,  when  he  attempts  to 
study,  he  finds  it  difficult  to  prevent  his  analysing  words,  andfons- 
ing  new  combinations  of  syllables,  to  make  out  some  new  nj 
strange  meaning. 

Unbalanced  Mind. — Although  all  of  these  are  consistent  with 
what  is  usually  called  mental  health,  yet  such  men  have  a  dispro- 
portionate distribution  of  mental  force ;  some  raling  idea  has 
undue  prominence  in,  and  often  undue  control  over,  the  misd, 
and  they  are,  in  certain  ways,  unbalanced;  still,  as  they  retain thflir 
reason,  and  can  correct  their  error  of  judgment  by  comparing  that 
false  perceptions  and  conclusions  with  those  which  they  know  to 
be  true,  they  are  presumed  to  be  sound  in  mind. 

Danger  of  its  Grrowth. — As  all  habits  and  powers,  all  pasooni 
and  propensities,  are  liable  to  grow  by  exercise,  every  one  of 
these  irregularities  may,  by  cultivation  or  indulgence,  become 
80  strong  as  to  overcome  the  reason,  and  cut  off  the  means  of 
correcting  mistakes  in  judgment,  and  thereby  establish  insanitf. 
It  is  the  first  step  that  costs;  the  others  are  most  easily  tiko. 
The  only  absolute  security  for  the  mental  balance  is  in  the  utter 
avoidance  of  even  the  least  perversion  of  thought  or  feeling. 

Some  are  led  to  begin  this  course  of  error  by  distinct  and  wd^ 
marked  tastes  for  it.  In  others,  a  feeling  is  accidentally  excited; 
it  may  be  very  slight  at  first,  but  by  repetition  it  gains  strength 
and  ultimately  becomes  powerful.  Tliis  is  remarkably  manifeetel 
in  the  caprices  and  perversities.  The  mind  capriciously  d0te^ 
mines  to  be  pleased  with  a  small  point,  and  through  this  sees  iH 
the  rest.  This  prepossession  compels  the  perceptive  facnltiesto 
present  the  acceptable  trait  first  to  the  mind,  and  put  it  in  good- 
humour  to  see  those  associated  with  it,  and  then  it  looks  vpoB 
them  at  least  with  toleration.  By  repetition,  the  toleratinn 
becomes  satisfaction,  and  approbation  follows  after.  At  last,  ^ 
whole  mind  is  brought  under  the  power  of  the  caprice;  then 
opinions  are  formed,  and  a  course  of  conduct  pursued,  fromwUdi 
the  reason  at  first  would  have  shrunk ;  bat  being  disanned  and 
made  the  servant  of  passion  or  caprice,  it  goes  to  strengthen  the 
error  and  overthrow  the  judgment. 

Day-Dreaming. — The  day-dreamer  loves  to  fbnn  an  ideil 
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image  of  that  which  he  would  like  to  be,  and  of  that  which 
he  would  wish  others  be,  or  of  what  he  would  like  to 
have  done.  For  this  purpose,  the  images  derived  through  his 
perceptive  faculties  are  only  used  as  suggestions  of  better  images, 
or  better  arrangements  of  facts  and  circumstances ;  something 
unreal  indeed,  but  more  satisfactoi7  than  that  which  is  presented 
to  his  senses.  In  this  the  reason  is  suspended,  for  there  is  no 
wish  to  make  the  ideal  image  correspond  with  any  rule  of  truth. 
Comparison  is  set  aside,  for  no  known  standard  is  to  be  the 
measure.  But  the  dreamer  is  at  liberty  to  create  whatever  he 
will,  and  this  he  does  in  a  form  and  manner  most  agreeable  to 
his  taste  and  his  ruling  element.  Thus  he  improves  upon  the 
circumstances,  or  acts,  or  speeches  that  are  presented  to  him, 
and  frequently  makes  himself  the  principal  actor  or  speaker  in 
the  scene  of  his  new  creation. 

This  habit  belongs  to  those  who  have  large  self-esteem,  or  large 
love  of  approbation,  more  than  to  others  ;  they  love  to  form  desir- 
able scenes  of  distinction,  of  influence,  or  even  of  glory,  in  which 
they  place  themselves.  From  the  little  boy  who  delights  to  ima- 
gine himself  the  drummer  of  the  train-band,  up  to  the  man  who 
indulges  the  dream  of  his  being  a  commander,  an  orator,  or  philo- 
sopher, there  are  all  stages  of  progress,  and  all  grades  of  imagi- 
nary life  and  position. 

At  first,  and  in  some,  this  may  be  an  honest  conception  of  irn* 
provement  upon  that  which  is  seen  and  heard.  When  one  sees 
some  work  performed,  he  may  readily  imagine  a  better  way,  and 
think  that  he  would  do  it  according  to  the  ideal.  If  he  hears 
a  speech,  he  may  conceive  of  a  better  argument  and  an  improved 
series  of  ideas,  and  he  would  so  present  them  if  he  were  the 
speaker.  It  is  a  reasonable  gratification  to  conceive  of  images 
of  perfect  virtue  or  noble  action.  One,  therefore,  easily  allows 
himself  to  create  this  ideal  of  life  and  thought,  and  even  to  place 
himself  in  the  centre.  It  is  so  pleasant  to  see  one's  self  in  a 
satisfactory  position,  that  the  dream  is  again  indulged.  By  re- 
petition it  becomes  more  and  more  easy,  and  even  attractive,  and 
then  those  who  have  fallen  into  the  habit  find  it  difficult  to  escape 
from  it.  It  is  hard  to  fix  their  attention  exclusively  upon  tlie 
realities  of  life,  and  prevent  their  thoughts  from  wandering  to 
imaginary  scenes,  where  all  is  satisfactory,  but  where  none  is 
actual,  and  but  little  is  true. 

Knowledge  to  be  Acquired  in  youtfe.  —  Beside  the  work  of 
development  and  discipline,  of  harmonizing  the  several  elements 
of  the  mental  and  moral  constitution,  of  establishing  each  in  its 
due  position,  and  giving  to  each  its  proportionate  and  appro- 
priate force,  it  is  the  further  purpose  of  education  to  instruct  the 
youth  in  facts  and  principles,  to  teaoh  them  their  own  nature^ 
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their  relation  to  the  world  and  to  outward  things,  and  thor 
responsibilities  in  their  several  positions,  and  to  fit  them  to 
discharge  the  duties  that  must  come  upon  them.  It  ahoold 
also  prepare  them  to  exercise  a  constant  Belf-control,  and  to 
apply  their  powers,  on  all  occasions,  to  proper  and  desirabk 
purposes. 

Defective  Plan  of  Education, — Notwithstanding  this  plan  of 
education  seems  not  only  reasonable,  but  absolutely  necessary  for 
the  fulfilment  of  its  object,  yet  many  come  short  of  it,  and  in- 
clude only  a  part  of  these  requisites ;  and  others  are  still  mm 
meagre,  and  include  within  their  scope  none  of  those  things  whidi 
are  the  support  and  direction  of  every  man  and  every  woman,  in 
their  true  and  successful  walk  through  the  earth.  However 
valuable  the  knowledge  they  impart  may  be,  still  the  one  thinf 
needful — the  knowledge  of  themselves  and  of  life,  of  externil 
nature  and  of  man,  and  the  relations  of  these  to  each  othei^ii 
not  given ;  and  the  pupils  who  are  thus  trained  are  sent  forth  to 
grope  their  way  through  the  world,  without  that  light  to  guidft 
them,  and  to  struggle  under  their  responsibilities  of  life,  without 
that  strengthening  and  discipline  which  they  should  have  re* 
ceived  at  school  in  their  early  years,  and  the  forming  period  of 
their  existence. 

In  these  systems  of  education,  it  is  interesting  but  painful  to 
see  how  many  needless  things  are  carefully  provided,  and  faith- 
fully done,  and  how  many  necessary  things  are  entirely  omitted; 
and  when  the  teachers  have  finished  their  work,  and  the  pnpib 
have  acquired  all  that  is  offered,  it  is  mortifying  to  see  how  litkb 
it  can  avail  them  in  bearing  the  burdens  and  discharging  the 
duties  of  life.  In  these  schools  the  scholar  may  accumulate  tbt 
vast  treasures  of  knowledge,  and  yet  be  poor  indeed  in  all  thii 
will  establish  and  sustain  him  in  the  position  of  life,  health, 
success,  and  happiness,  for  which  he  seems  to  be  destined.  Ho 
may  fathom  the  depths  of  chemistry,  and  analyse  all  compound 
substances  of  earth,  of  vegetation,  of  animals,  and  spread  befoio 
his  clear  vision  their  secret  elements.  He  may  know  of  what 
the  mineral,  the  plant,  and  even  flesh  and  blood  are  compooedt 
and  yet  be  ignorant  of  the  elements  of  his  own  constitution— of 
the  nature,  extent,  uses,  limits,  and  liabilities  of  his  own  poiratt 
of  body  and  mind,  of  emotion,  and  of  passion.  He  may  compn* 
hend  all  the  principles  of  material  philosophy,  and  the  measam 
and  character  of  the  natural  powers,  and  understand  how  to  bend 
them  to  his  purposes.  He  may  master  the  elements,  and  compol 
the  waters,  the  air,  steam,  gases,  electricity,  to  lend  their  forcei 
and  labour  at  his  will:  he  may  make  them  bear  his  ships,  taa 
his  machines,  and  carry  his  messages,  and  yet  know  not  tho 
nature  and  use  of  his  own  vital  machinery,  nor  how  to  apply  liii 
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vn  internal  forces,  to  control  his  appetites,  and  govern  his  pas- 
cms.  All  external  nature  may  be  made  to  serve  him,  and  do 
le  work  of  his  bidding,  and  he  is  successful  in  his  plans  con- 
noted with  it;  but  the  elements  of  his  own  being,  body  and 
lirit,  are  not  at  his  command,  and  in  his  endeavour  to  use  them, 
id  gain  and  enjoy  health,  and  sanity,  and  duration  of  life,  he 
ils,  because  for  these  he  was  not  prepared. 

There  are  other  plans,  or  rather  customs  of  education,  far 
OTse  than  these.  Their  sins  are  not  merely  those  of  omission. 
hey  teach  not  merely  facts  that  are  useless,  and  principles  that 
i¥e  no  practicable  use,  but  they  teach  positive  error.  They 
nre  wrong  notions  of  life.  They  excite  expectations  which 
innot  be  realized,  and  lead  their  pupils  to  form  schemes  incon- 
Blent  with  the  circumstances  which  must  surround  them.  One 
Fihe  common  faults  of  such  education  is  to  develop  and  culti-^ 
lie  unfounded  hope  and  ambition,  rather  than  discipline  and 
iboriouB  patience.  Under  this  system,  youth  are  induced  to 
vrm  purposes  which  they  have  neither  the  strength  nor  the  in- 
Dttry  to  accomplish,  and  for  which  they  have  made  and  are 
laldng  no  suitable  preparation.  They  are  encouraged  to  look 
ir  a  degree  of  success  in  life,  a  measure  of  prosperity,  of  respect, 
ad  of  influence,  which  they  have  neither  the  talent,  nor  the 
isdom,  nor  the  power  of  adaptation  to  obtain.  Their  expecta- 
0118  are  rather  in  accordance  with  their  desires,  and  perhaps 
Mir  self-esteem,  than  with  the  fitness  of  their  plans,  or  their  per- 
»verance  in  accomplishment. 

Starting  with  wrong  notions  of  life  and  of  their  own  relations 
I  the  world,  and  with  false  conceptions  of  things  as  they  are, 
wy  err  in  their  purposes  and  expectations  of  present  existence, 
na  in  their  ideas  of  self-management,  and  fail  to  adapt  their 
hois  of  action  to  the  opinions  and  customs  of  other  men,  and  to 
Ml  circumstances  of  the  world  amidst  which  they  live.  Deficient 
I  that  good  common  sense  which  would  always  establish  and 
ittntain  a  true  and  certain  relation  between  their  own  ideals  and 
16  realities  of  the  world,  they  frequently  fail  in  one  unsuited  pur- 
006,  only  to  enter  upon  another  alike  unsuited.  Of  course  dis- 
ppointment  follows  them,  because  they  expect  impossible  results, 
r  neglect  to  use  the  due  means  and  energy  to  obtain  them.  Ex- 
Sfience  does  not  teach  them  wisdom,  and  they  do  not  learn,  from 
116  flwlure,  how  they  may  avoid  another.  Successive  defeats  dis- 
hes and  confound  them  more  and  more  ;  they  become  less  and 
•sable  to  adapt  themselves  to  things  as  they  are;  until,  at  length, 
xme  of  them  sink  into  hopeless  confusion,  and  others  into  mental 
isorder. 

Want  of  Plan  of  Life. — ^There  are  some  who  have  no  settled 
|«Q8  of  life  to  follow — ^no  determined  purpose  to  fulfil.  They  are 
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deficient  in  firmness,  and  unwilling  or  unable  to  persevere  in 
what  they  undertake.     They  enter  upon  schemes  without  a  cletf 
conception  of  what  their  ends  should  be,  or  how  they  should  be 
accomplished.     Tliey  are  often  weary  of  their  purpose,  and  leafe 
it  even  when  it  may  be  approaching  a  successful  issue.    \Vanting 
a  balance-wheel  in  their  mental  machinery,  they  are  governed  at 
one  time  by  one  motive,  and  at  another  by  a  different  one;  or, 
undecided  which  of  two  or  more  diverse  motives  to  obey,  they 
follow  one  in  part,  and  another  in  part,  but  yield  fully  to  and 
derive  advantage  from  neither.     In  their  indecision,  they  some- 
times adopt  several  contradictory  or  irreconcileable  plans,  and  of 
course  they  fail  in  all.     Thus  they  are  turning  firom  purpose  to 
purpose,  floundering  amidst  difficulties  and  unyielding  circom* 
stances,  striving  in  vain  to  make  opposing  plans  and  conditioss 
harmonize  together. 

Indiscretion, — ^Akin  to  the  last  class  are  tlie  indiscreet,  who 
likewise  labour  under  a  disproportion  of  mental  development  and 
action.  They  have  indistinct  perceptions,  but  are  impatient  of 
investigation.  They  have  active  imaginations,  which  to  them 
seem  to  compensate  for  the  want  of  persevering  cultivation  of  th« 
perceptive  faculties  and  of  cautious  comparison.  They  have  • 
habit  of  rapid  deduction,  and  draw  ready  and  bold  inferences  from 
few  and  insufficient  data.  They  are  the  people  whom  the  philo* 
sopher  describes  as  learning  a  few  facts,  guessing  at  many  more, 
and  jumping  at  a  conclusion.  They  form  their  opinions  without 
knowing  or  considering  all,  and  perhaps  not  even  the  most  im- 
portant, facts  that  should  be  regarded.  They  arrange  their  plaim 
and  conduct  their  business,  they  manage  themselves  and  theif 
affairs,  with  the  same  imperfect  regard  to  the  facts  and  dream- 
stances  that  should  govern  them,  as  they  manifest  in  the  formir 
tion  of  their  opinions,  and  they  are  necessarily  unsuccessful. 

On  account  of  their  loose  habits  of  reasoning,  and  pronenessto 
form  hasty  opinions,  these  are  considered  by  their  associates  ii 
men  of  unreliable  and  even  unsound  judgment.  Their  mental 
condition  is  not  insanity,  but,  in  some  of  its  phases,  there  is  • 
great  similarity  between  them.  There  is  a  want  of  a  due  distD" 
bution  of  force  and  activity  among  their  mental  {ieusulties.  Thef 
especially  lack  the  necessary  activity  of  the  reason  to  eomuct  tiieir 
errors  of  judgment.  And  though  their  opinions  may  be  o6m 
changed,  they  discover  no  mistake  in  the  process  through  which 
they  are  formed.  This  class,  therefore,  rarely  improve.  On  thi 
contrary,  there  is  danger  that  this  disproportionate  activity  of 
their  imagination  and  slowness  of  their  reason  will  inciease,  dis" 
turbing  the  balance  of  their  minds  more  and  more,  and  rendedog 
their  judgment  less  and  less  sound  through  the  progrDSi  of 
years. 
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^.jOfce  of  Excitement  —  The  unbalanced  mind  is  sometimes 
oifested  in  love  of  excitement — in  the  uneasy  restlessness  of 
86  who  do  not  find  sufficient  motive  of  action  in  the  ordinary 
lirs  of  life,  and  the  usual  interests  and  affections  of  home. 
BBe  persons  crave  something  out  of  the  common  course.     As 

intemperate  want  alcoholic  drink  to  stimulate  their  bodies  to 
ion,  and  feel  languid  without  it,  so  these  desire  some  enlivening 
^umstance,  event,  or  company,  to  give  activity  to  their  minds 
I  buoyancy  to  their  feelings. 

At  their  homes,  and  in  their  own  families,  they  are  compara- 
bly languid  and  listless.  Some  of  them  are  not  interested  in 
nestic  affairs ;  and,  when  no  strangers  are  with  them,  some  are 
cless  as  to  their  manners,  and  negligent  as  to  their  dress, 
lerested  in  no  occupation,  they  dawdle  away  their  time,  which, 

the  want  of  satisfactory  employment,  passes  wearily  onward 
n  one  opportunity  of  indulging  their  excitability  to  another, 
wn  in  company  or  abroad,  they  are  lively,  bright,  and  joyous, 
nr  spirits  are  full  of  energy,  and  their  minds  are  active,  and 
Y  are  acceptable  companions  in  society.  But  when  they 
im  to  their  homes,  or  when  their  company  departs,  they  sink 
in  to  their  usual  languor  and  indifference.  Many  of  these  are 
1  of  amusements,  and  especially  those  of  a  public  nature. 
»y  love  the  theatre  or  concerts ;  they  frequent  the  lecture- 
118,  or  other  places  of  general  gatherings  of  the  people  ;  they 
found  in  places  of  public  promenade ;  they  take  advantage  of 
tever  opportunity  may  be  within  their  reach  to  indulge  their 
B  for  new  means  of  excitement. 

ome  demand  even  greater  changes  than  these:  they  want 
Ages  of  home.  At  one  season,  they  go  on  distant  journeys  ; 
Dother,  their  dwelling  is  at  the  sea-shore ;  and  anon  they  visit 
mountains.  They  go  from  the  city  to  the  country,  and  from 
country  to  the  city.  These  changes,  which  the  well-balanced 
d  only  wants  as  occasional  relaxations  from  protracted  labour 
are,  seem  to  the  restless  lover  of  excitement  to  be  necessary 
tent  of  satisfactory  life.  Others  are  more  quiet  in  their  phy- 
1  habits,  but  yet  have  the  same  mental  restlessness.     Some 

means  of  gratifying  their  excitability  in  reading  novels  and 
I  of  thrilling  interest,  some  in  reading  newspapers,  some  in 
agitations  of  politics,  in  hearing  and  telling  news,  in  the  gos* 
f  of  the  neighbourhood. 

his  varying  course  and  habit  of  life,  the  alternations  from 
tement  to  languor  and  from  languor  to  excitement,  succes- 
Ij,  is  exhausting  to  both  the  physical  and  mental  constitu- 
.  If  the  excitability  is  indulged  and  cultivated,  it  grows 
s  and  more ;  the  mind  becomes  more  dependent  on  some 
mal  and  stimulating  influence  for  its  lively  enjoyment,  aad 
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grows  more  languid  in  the  interval,  and  then  the  ordinary 
affairs,  the  humdrum  of  every-day  life,  grow  less  and  less  inte- 
resting, and  even  burdensome ;  the  mind  is  dull,  and  the  temper 
may  become  irritable  and  peevish. 

After  years  of  this  indulgence,  in  some  persons,  pleasures, 
company,  and  novelties  pall  upon  the  heart ;  tiie  mind  is  wearied 
with  that  on  which  it  feasted  before,  and  sinks  into  permanent 
languor,  or  becomes  so  unstable  in  action  that  reason  loses  its 
power  by  any  effort  to  direct  it. 

The  frivolous  have  similar  elements  of  error.  They  have  no 
elevation  of  purpose,  no  stability  of  character,  nor  perseverance 
in  action.  They  are  satisfied  with  small  and  temporary  matterL 
They  are  unwilling  to  take  upon  themselves  the  heavy  respona* 
bilities  of  life  and  society.  They  trifle  with  serious  things,  and 
treat  grave  interests  with  levity.  Their  delight  is  in  present 
amusement,  the  idle  occupation  of  the  hour,  and  beyond  thn 
they  feel  no  anxiety.  Their  unbalanced  minds  wither  with  their 
exhaustive  activity,  and  they  faint  beneath  any  burdens  that  maj 
be  laid  upon  them.  The  pursuit  of  pleasure  and  all  amusement 
when  followed  as  a  principal  object,  and  not  as  an  occasionil 
relaxation  from  the  business  of  life,  both  tend  to  the  same  result 
— they  waste  the  mental  powers,  and  exhaust  the  moral  force, 
and  leave  their  devotee  in  a  state  of  helpless  imbecility. 

Eccentricity, — A  fondness  for  notoriety  is  a  tempting  passion 
for  some,  but  it  is  dangerous  to  the  balance  of  mind,  and  often 
destructive  to  mental  soundness.  A  perverted  taste,  a  false  esti- 
mate of  themselves  and  of  mankind,  or  a  desire  in  some  way  or 
other  to  be  noticed,  leads  some  to  assume  habits  of  thought,  <» 
speech,  or  of  body,  which  will  distinguish  them  as  different  from 
the  world  amidst  which  they  live.  From  the  man  who  burned 
the  temple  of  Ephesus  that  the  world  might  know  and  remember 
him,  to  the  College  youth  who  kept  a  coffin  in  his  room  to  make 
his  acquaintances  stare,  men  have  sought,  in  manifold  ways,  lo 
attract  attention,  and  to  impress  themselves  upon  others.  One 
is  habitually  gruff  in  his  manners ;  one  violates  the  ordinary  forma 
of  politeness.  Another  is  peculiar  in  the  form,  or  colour,  or 
material  of  his  clothing.  One  affects  to  be  remarkably  sinoerei 
and  gives  opinions  and  states  facts  out  of  place  and  out  of  season; 
or  he  loves  to  differ  in  opinions  on  ordinary  matters,  and  to  aaj 
strange  and  startling  things,  or,  by  some  other  singalarity  A 
thought,  or  language,  or  conduct,  he  manifests  his  eccentricity  to 
the  little  or  great  world  who  surround  him. 

The  greater  part  of  these  peculiarities  are  voluntary,  at  least  in 
the  beginning,  but  they  are  established  by  repetition;  habit 
makes  the  eccentric  mode  of  speaking,  or  thinking,  or  action,  the 
easiest,  and  then,  perhaps,  without  intention,  or  even  thougU» 
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the  odd  man  presents  himself  in  this  manner  to  his  associates, 
with  little  power  to  control  and  direct  his  thoughts  and  actions 
as  other  men  do.  In  this  class  there  is  a  want  of  mental  disci- 
pline,  a  defective  action  of  the  reasoning  faculty.  They  do  not 
compare  themselves  with  others ;  or,  if  they  do,  they  do  not  see  that, 
although  they  attract  observation,  they  fail  to  secure  respect  and 
confidence.  They  do  not  discover  that  the  world  values  its  own 
opinions  and  customs  most,  and  that  whosoever  violates  the  least 
of  the  requirements  of  the  average  common  sense  makes  himself 
suspected  of  a  liability,  at  least,  to  violate  any  or  all  of  even  the 
greater  matters  of  that  law,  and  is  to  that  extent  unsound  in 
mind. 

There  is  a  natural  and  a  just  ground  for  distrusting  the  sound- 
ness of  the  judgment  of  those  who  allow  any  sort  of  oddity  in 
themselves,  or  in  whom  it  is  even  involuntarily  manifested.  If 
the  reasoning  faculty  is  resisted  and  set  aside  in  one  thing,  it 
may  be  in  another.  If  self-esteem,  will,  or  caprice,  rise  above  it 
at  any  time,  and  claim  to  interfere  with  the  balance-wheel,  they 
will  do  the  same  at  any  other  time,  whenever  occasion  may  seem 
to  them  to  require.  The  reason  which  is  dethroned,  or  the  judg- 
ment which  is  impaired,  in  connexion  with  any  eccentricity  that 
is  adopted  or  allowed,  loses  the  certainty  of  its  paramount  autho- 
rity, and  may  fall  again  at  any  time. 

Self-eateem. — Self-esteem  in  many  ways  disturbs  the  mental 
balance.  It  makes  self  the  most  active  principle  of  faith  and 
action.  It  gives  a  value  to  whatever  proceeds  from,  or  is  con- 
nected with,  self.  It  makes  the  perceptive  faculties  and  the 
reason  alike  its  servants.  It  allows  the  one  to  discover  so  much 
as  is  in  harmony  with  it,  and  the  other  to  make  only  such  com- 
parisons as  will  exhibit  self  to  the  best  advantage,  and  never 
that  which  would  mortify  it. 

Believing  in  themselves  first,  those  in  whom  self-esteem  is 
active  are  averse  to  laborious  investigation  and  the  slow  process 
of  reason,  for  they  feel  that  they  are  sure  to  be  right  in  their 
conclusions,  whatever  may  be  their  foundation.  They  therefore 
draw  inferences  boldly  from  new  facts,  and  form  opinions  freely 
upon  subjects  of  which  they  have  but  little  knowledge,  and  ad- 
here to  them  with  firmness,  and  speak  of  them  with  confidence. 
They  are  opinionated,  and  love  to  talk  oracularly.  They  are 
sometimes  fond  of  argumentation,  and  desire  to  impress  their 
opinions  upon  others  ;  and  thus  they  become  dogmatists.  But 
their  careless  habits  of  reasoning  and  induction  fail  to  convince 
others  of  that  in  which  they  have  nndoubting  confidence. 

They  are  impatient  of  contradiction,  because  that  is  an  im- 
peachment of  their  fundamental  principle — faith  in  themselves. 
They  are  apt  to  become  boasters,  for  they  think  their  own  acts 
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and  acquirements  are  as  important  to  others  as,  in  their  om 
eyes,  they  seem  to  be.  Striving  thus  to  grapple  irith  subjects 
\?liich  they  cannot  understand,  or  which  they  do  not  use  the 
proper  means  to  master,  struggling  in  positions  where  they  must 
often  fail,  their  minds  sometimes  stagger,  their  mental  balance 
may  be  entirely  lost,  and  need  a  healing  process  to  restore  it 

Malignant  Passions, — ^All  the  evil  passions — anger,  violent 
temper,  hatred,  malice,  envy,  and  jealousy — are  even  more  inju- 
rious to  the  balance  of  the  mind  Uian  any  of  the  merely  mentil 
disproportions.  While  these  are  in  action,  they  absorb  the  whole 
man,  his  emotions  and  mind.  They  direct  the  perceptive  £eicq1- 
ties,  they  control  the  reason,  and  subvert  the  judgment.  A  um 
in  a  passion  sees  in  the  object  of  his  anger  those  qualities,  and 
only  those,  which  he  wants  to  see,  and  his  imagination  fills  up 
the  rest  with  such  as  correspond  to  his  own  state  of  feeling.  He 
clothes  his  antagonist  in  a  garb  of  his  own  creation,  and  tha 
finds  undoubted  proof  that  he  is  wrong.  The  one  ofiensive  point 
stands  for  the  whole,  and  those  which  are  true  and  acceptable  an 
overlooked.  The  paroxysm  of  rage  may  be  but  momentary,  yet 
it  is  violent,  and  gives  a  shock  to  the  whole  mental  and  moral 
constitution.  The  feelings  remain  disturbed,  the  reason  does  not 
at  once  regain  its  ascendancy,  but  continues,  for  some  time,  the 
servant  of  the  exciting  and  the  maddening  passions. 

Malignity,  hatred,  jealousy,  and  envy  are  less  violent^  hut 
more  abiding.  They  have  the  perceptions  and  the  reason  leee 
exclusively  under  their  control,  yet  they  have  these  powers  moie 
or  less  at  their  command,  and  influence  the  judgment.  Thej 
enter  into,  and  form  a  part  of,  the  estimate  of  objects.  They  ce^ 
tainly  disturb  the  balance-wheel  of  the  mind,  and  leave  it  to  nm 
irregularly  and  uncertainly. 

Let  us  now  hear  the  conclusion  of  the  whole  matter.  AU  the 
original  and  natural  endowments  of  humanity,  the  mental  and 
the  moral  powers,  are  distributed  unequally  among  men.  These 
are  frequently  irregularly  developed,  disproportionately  exercised, 
and  are  often  misapplied ;  they  therefore  need  great  discretion  for 
their  education  in  the  beginning,  and  constant  watchfulness  and 
discipline  for  their  government  through  life.  The  lower  powers— 
the  appetites,  the  passions,  and  the  propensities — are  by  natmo 
sufficiently  active,  and  constantly  seeking  gratification.  If  in- 
dulged, they  grow  to  an  unhealthy  extent.  In  some  they  grow 
exorbitantly,  and  even  destructively.  Therefore,  they  constimtij 
need  the  control  of  reason  and  the  supervision  of  the  con- 
science to  restrain  them  within  the  bounds  appointed  to  them 
for  the  good  of  the  whole. 

From  all  these  causes,  singly  or  combined  in  many  complica- 
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iBy  there  arise  manifold  varieties  of  waywardness^  which  we 
yty  in  some  form  or  other,  in  every  society, 
[n  all  these  persons  the  balance  of  mind  is  more  or  less  dis- 
bed,  and  the  soundness  of  judgment  is  more  or  less  vitiated. 
?rom  all  proceed  at  times,  opinions,  language,  or  acts,  that, 
en  by  themselves,  would  be  deemed  insane. 
Ul  these  perversities  are  subject  to  the  law  of  growth  by  in- 
gence  and  cultivation,  all  disturb  or  weaken  the  reason  in 
ious  degrees,  and  all  tend  to  overthrow  it  completely  and  pro- 
se an  acknowledged  insanity.  The  danger  of  those  who  allow 
m  is  not  outward,  but  inward.  Their  enemies  are  they  of  their 
D  household.  They  go  from  strength  to  strength  of  wayward- 
HB,  and  from  weakness  to  weakness  of  judgment,  until  it  is  lost, 
rhe  whole  of  these  classes  which  we  have  here  described  con- 
i«te  a  pyramid  of  error.  The  lower  stratum,  or  larger  class, 
Mmposed  of  those  who  are  educated  imperfectly,  or  for  undue 
rposes  of  present  being ;  in  whom  some  of  tlie  mental  or  moral 
nents  are  left  dormant,  and  others  energized  and  quickened  to 
lisproportionate  action ;  whose  education  either  negatively  fails 
£t  them,  or  positively  unfits  them,  for  the  world  and  its  un- 
ridable  circumstances.  The  next  stratum  is  composed  of  those 
lO  start  with,  or  at  any  time  adopt,  wrong  notions  of  life  and 
its  responsibilities—of  what  they  may  gain,  and  of  what  they 
ist  endure. 

yter  and  above  these  are  those  whose  minds,  in  the  progress 
life,  from  manifold  causes,  and  in  numberless  ways,  become 
Imlanced  to  a  greater  or  less  extent ;  who  are  struggling  to 
omplish  impossible  purposes,  or  to  gain  things  beyond  their 
ch ;  of  whom  some  are  quailing  in  disappointment  or  wither- 
into  weakness,  and  others  are  approaching,  or  even  standing 
m,  the  confines  of  mental  disorder. 

rhe  apex  of  the  pyramid  is  crowned  with  those  whoso  reason 
\  fallen  in  the  struggle,  and  in  whom  insanity  is  established. 
IJonsidering  how  richly  nature  has  endowed  humanity,  and 
r  long,  perfect,  and  happy  a  life  she  has  offered  to  man  and  to 
man  the  means  and  the  opportunity  of  obtaining,  by  educa- 
ti,  by  instruction,  and  by  self-discipline,  it  is  melancholy  to  see 
w  many  there  are  who  belong  to  this  pyramid  of  error,  of  weak- 
»,  and  of  perversity.  There  are  few  persons  of  so  limited 
lenration  as  not  to  find  within  their  own  range  some  who  are 
Iking  in  these  dangerous  paths  of  waywardness — whose  minds 
rin  some  measure  unbalanced — who  are  in  some  degree  the  sub- 
ts  of  passion,  and  temper,  and  propensity — who  are  more  or  less 
laenced  or  even  governed  by  caprice,  undisciplined  feeling,  or 
fitting  desires. 
Borne  of  these  have  little  or  no  firmness  of  purpose — some  are 
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immovably  obstinate,  wilful,  and  headstrong  —  some  have  no 
plans  of  life,  and  others  have  plans  that  cannot  be  recondlddto 
the  circumstances  that  must  surround  them.  In  some  there  is  a 
restless  seeking  for  that  which  they  cannot  obtain,  or  which  they 
cannot  enjoy  when  they  reach  it.  Some  give  an  undue  impor- 
tance to  whatever  interests  their  feelings,  and  make  mountains  of 
molehills ;  others  frivolously  trifle  with  grave  matters,  and  mike 
molehills  of  mountains.  But  they  are  all  travelling  in  that  roid 
everywhere  strewed  with  error  and  failure,  and  where  insanity  often 
lies ;  and  although,  perhaps,  only  a  small  portion  of  them  mij 
arrive  at  that  terrible  end  of  reason's  reign,  yet  they  are  all,  in 
greater  or  less  degree,  unsound  in  mind ;  they  are  all,  more  or 
less,  prominent  candidates  for  lunacy ;  and  no  one  is  safe  who 
thus  allows  his  mental  balance-wheel  ever  to  be  disturbed. 

The  general  attention  is  so  little  directed  to  these  dangers—* 
few  are  educated  to  meet  and  escape  them — ^the  public  consdeDoe 
is  so  little  trained  to  feel  responsible  for  mental  health,  that  when 
insanity,  through  any  of  these  ways,  comes  upon  one,  the  fneDds 
are  taken  by  surprise  ;  they  speak  of  the  mysterious  ways  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  wonder  that  one  so  gay,  so  hopeful,  should  be  bereft 
of  reason. 

But,  as  the  abundant  weeds  and  the  stinted  grain  in  tho 
farmer's  field  are  plainly  chargeable  to  negligent  or  unskilfni 
cultivation,  or  as  spendthrift  habits  lead  to  poverty,  so  the  in- 
sanity of  many  is  plainly  referable  to  the  misdirected  educatioa 
which  their  parents  gave  them,  to  the  unfitting  habits  which 
they  established,  or  to  the  unbalanced  mind  which  they  culti- 
vated. 


aet.  IV.— on  the  paralysis  of  the  insane.* 

BT  PLDffT  XABLI^   ILD. 

In  previous  issues  of  the  American  Journal  of  the  Medkd 
Sciences,  I  published  two  series  of  cases  of  that  peculiar  diseme 
termed  by  the  French  physicians,  Paralysie  g^n^rale,  a»d  bj 
the  English  and  the  Americans,  Paralysis  of  ^  insane^  but  li 
which  I  ventured  to  suggest  the  name,  Partio-general  paralpii* 

Those  cases  included  all  the  distinctive  characteristics  of  the 
disease,  and  the  number  of  autopsies  was  sufficient  to  fanoA  i 
pretty  clear  idea  of  its  cerebral  pathology.  Most  of  the  cases,  I 
Report  of  which  it  is  proposed  to  include  in  this  article^  pnsol 
peculiarities,  or  exceptional  characteristics,  which  render  Ham 
worthy  of  preservation.  In  the  one  first  presented,  the  disesie 
ran  ite  course  so  rapidly  that  the  patient  was  exhausted  befon 
the  extreme  symptoms  of  paralysis  had  appeared. 

*  "  American  Journal  of  Med.  Sdencef."    Editor,  Ismc  Hayi,  PhilaJelplua. 
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Cm  I. — Mr. was  born  in  the  interior  of  the  State  of  New 

York.    He  was  of  medium  stature ;  his  hair  was  light-brown,  his  eyes 
Une,  and  his  temperament  bilious-nervous. 

He  learned  the  business  of  printing,  and  worked  at  it  for  some 
Tein.  His  inteUect  was  above  mediocrity,  and  his  acquirements 
beeune  such,  that  at  length,  and  during  a  term  of  several  years,  he 
wy  an  assistant  editor  of  a  newspaper  in  the  city  of  New  York. 

In  business,  he  was  industrious  and  persevering ;  in  habits,  generally 
ttteemed  correct,  although,  from  early  life,  it  is  supposed  that  he  gave 
t  pretty  free  rein  to  the  venereal  propensity.  He  also  drank  wine, 
bnt  perhaps  never  to  intoxication.  He  was  married,  and  had  several 
Aildren.  It  is  said  that  his  parents  were  both  "eccentric,**  if  not 
osane. 

In  the  summer  of  1847,  it  was  observed  that  he  had  become  un- 
litQrally  irritable.  This  disposition  increased  upon  him  through  the 
Mung  autumn  and  winter,  and  in  the  spring  there  were  some 
rident  symptoms  of  insanity.  He,  however,  continued  in  his  business 
i^til  about  the  1st  of  May,  when  the  disease  prevented  the  further 
BrCormance  of  his  duties.  On  the  10th  of  May,  at  the  age  of  forty- 
^o  years,  he  was  brought  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum. 

CindUum  on  Admission, — He  is  restless,  excited,  and  incessantly 
diking,  if  any  one  be  present.  Countenance  animated ;  pupils  con- 
^cted,  unequal — that  of  the  right  eye  the  smallest ;  tongue  moist, 
dlid,  smooth,  and  very  sliehtly  coated ;  pulse  considerably  accelerated, 
lo  abnormal  soimd  of  the  heart. 

Jfdy  nth.  •He  occupies  one  of  the  best  rooms,  and,  if  alone,  is  quiet. 
fe  Bavs  the  Common  Council  will  give  this  Asylum  to  him.  He  will 
^^e  four  hundred  mechanics  here,  and  will  raise  vegetables  enough  to 
■pply  the  city.  He  will  want  two  or  three  clerks,  and  three  se- 
^"Ciwies.  He  will  give  ten  thousand  dollars  to  stay  three  weeks  and 
••ty  out  his  plans ;  or  he  will  buy  the  place  in  less  than  a  week,  pay^ 
^e  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  dollars  for  it,  which  will  not  be  more* 
■^te  a  cent  to  him,  will  have  all  luxuries,  and  supply  all  the  other 
'^ents  with  them,  and  will  cure  all  the  patients  by  a  special  course 
^  treatment. 

He  has  a  very  slight  impediment  in  his  speech.  In  the  midst  of 
^versation,  he  stops  to  whistle  or  to  sing. 

IBih,  He  savs  he  is  the  cream  of  American  patriotism,  and  that 
iod  has  revesded  to  him  all  the  events  of  the  last  six  weeks.  He 
K  restless,  loquacious,  petulant ;  sheds  tears,  and  asks  if  Washington 
i  not  here. 

14ih,  He  mentions  the  names  of  several  attendants  and  patients, 
mas  them  as  his  illegitimate  brothers,  and  offers  each  of  them  "  a 
image,  hones,  and  twenty  thousand  dollars,  to  start  upon.*'  Says 
Mi  &  shall  be  the  next  President  of  the  United  States,  and  that  the 

reme  came  down  last  night,  and  rested  on  the  window-sash,  and  is 
in  that  cloud  (pointing  upwards  through  the  window),  ready  to 
Hne  down  at  his  bidding. 

IBih.  He  asserted  that  he  is  the  "  Duke  of  Gloucester,  and  entitled 
I  the  throne  of  England,  of  which  Victoria  is  not  the  legid  possessor." 
Ha  XI.— NEW  SERIES.  G  G 
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A  few  minutes  afterwards,  he  said  he  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  King  of  England ;  that  his  legs  are  iron,  and  that  he  wovid 
up  the  sun  yesterday. 

16/ A.  He  calls  one  of  his  fellow-patients  the  Pope,  and  to  wntnl 
others  gives  the  titles  of  some  of  the  English  nohilit  j. 

20th.  His  excitement  has  gradually  increased  from  the  time  of 
admission.  Having  become  very  boisterous,  both  by  day  and  nigbt, 
and  having  begun  to  destroy  furniture  and  clothing,  he  was  now 
removed  to  the  ward  for  violent  patients. 

2l8L  He  declares  that  he  is  the  son  of  the  King  of  the  world;  that 
he  wa^  in  the  Crusades ;  that  the  writings  of  Shakspeare  and  Scott  are 
merely  a  record  of  his  life ;  and  that  he  had  a  conversation  with  the 
Black  Prince  the  night  before  last. 

22nd,  Says  he  killed  Abel  in  the  garden ;  that  Eve  was  his  moikr; 
that  all  the  people  in  the  world  are  descended  from  him ;  and  that  the 
Dutch  Queen  had  such  an  affection  for  him,  that  it  made  a  tomoor  grov 
on  his  right  side.  He  is  much  excited,  very  noisy  at  night,  and  destrort 
clothing. 

23rd,  On  entering  his  room,  I  said:  "You  are  noisy!"  "Tvei 
right  to  be,'*  he  answered.  "  I'm  the  god  of  thunder !"  His  tongoe, 
as  usual,  is  covered  with  a  thin,  white,  strongly  adherent,  pasty  for; 
bowels  habitually  costive;  right  pupil  smallest — both  contracted; 
pulse  96,  regular ;  sounds  of  heart,  normal ;  general  sensation,  obtaM* 
lie  has  emaciated  constantly  since  admission. 

26///.  He  tore  his  bed  to  tatters  "to  find  his  cattle;"  says  he  do 
jump  over  the  house,  but  is  so  largfe  he  cannot  go  through  the  door; 
tells  the  physician  that  he  can  hold  him  on  his  little  finger,  and  ooold 
sustain  the  weight  of  the  world  if  he  had  a  foothold. 

Neither  his  mental  nor  physical  symptoms  changed  during  the  eariy 
part  of  June.  On  the  10th,  his  scalp,  forehead,  and  right  arm,  wwe 
much  tumefied  and  ecchymosed,  as  if  beaten  against  the  wall.  Beiag 
asked  how  it  was  done,  he  laughed,  and  said :  "  Jesus  Christ  did  it" 
Towards  the  end  of  the  month,  and  in  the  early  part  July,  he  became 
more  emaciated  and  feeble;  his  excitement  was  less  constant,  hot 
occasionally,  even  in  the  latter  part  of  July,  he  was  very  torbuleni 
At  the  close  of  the  month  he  was  nearly  exhausted,  all  the  wont 
symptoms,  both  mental  and  physical,  above-mentioned,  oontbiuBt^* 
Almost  the  last  words  he  uttered  were  an  assertion  that  he  was  one  d 
the  men  mentioned  in  the  Old  Testament.  Died,  August  2nd,  1S4&. 
Treatment. — Purgatives,  alteratives,  and  tonics.  A  seton  wai 
inserted  in  the  back  of  the  neck  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  cootiniirf 
until  his  death.  The  discharge  from  it  was  never  copioua.  B^gwd- 
less  of  all  medication,  the  disease  regularly  proceeded  towarda  itt  bid 
termination. 

Autopsi/,  sixteen  hours  after  death, — Pericranium  pretty  ttro^gif 
attached  to  the  skull,  and  but  little  blood  in  the  vessdb.  QtmB 
adheres  more  than  normally  strong  to  the  dura  mater.  II  is  of  ofdinaj 
thickness,  and  not  unusually  hard.  The  dura  mater  adherM  to  tivi 
subjacent  membranee  on  the  anterior  lobes,  and  for  three  iachiB  oftf 
the  vertex,  on  the  border  of  each  heHU«phere»  beaick  ik»  *     -'-^^-^ 
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sinus.  The  latter  attachments  can  be  separated  by  dissection  alone. 
The  whole  brain,  when  removed  from  ita  cavity,  appears  unnaturally 
joft  or  flaccid,  and  its  weight,  when  laid  upon  its  base,  partially  tears 
asunder  the  corpus  callosum.  The  arachnoid  is  thickened,  semi-opaque^ 
and  strongly  adherent  to  the  pia  mater  upon  the  whole  surface  of  the 
cerebrum,  except  the  base,  where  it  is  normal.  The  pia  mater  adheres 
so  strongly  to  the  cortical  substance,  that  on  removal  it  brings  off 
small  patches  of  it.  Blood-vessels  not  remarkably  injected.  The  cortical 
matter  is  of  normal  colour,  but  is  decidedly  softened.  The  brain  being 
<ut,  the  surface  of  the  medulla  is  interspersed  with  some  bloody  points, 
but  they  are  not  numerous.  The  corpora  striata,  and  the  medullary 
Xiattcr  around  them,  are  thought  to  be  somewhat  softened — the  most 
so  in  the  right  hemisphere.  The  fornix  is  very  soft.  The  pineal  gland 
contains  very  little  sabulous  matter.  There  are  filamentous  adhesions 
between  proximate  surfaces  in  the  fourth  ventricle,  and  at  the  base  of 
the  brain.  One  ounce  of  serum  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base. 
Cerebellum  thought  to  be  somewhat  softened.  Its  investing  arachnoid 
apparently  normal. 

Considering  the  protracted  course  of  the  next  case,  and  the 
comparatively  extreme  degree  of  the  paralysis  of  the  voluntary 
muscles,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  functions  of  the  digestive 
organs  were  so  little  impaired,  and  that  the  patient  was  exempted 
from  those  sloughing  ulcerations  which  are  one  of  the  most 
striking  characteristics  of  tlie  disease  in  its  severer  forms. 

Case  II. — Mr. was  a  native  of  the  State  of  New  York,     lie 

was  tall  in  stature,  his  hair  black,  eyes  blue,  temperament  sanguiue- 
bilious,  the  bihous  greatly  predominating,  constitution  mediocre.  His 
intellectual  faculties  were  lair,  and  he  received  a  good  English  educa- 
tion. Being  devoted  to  mercantile  pursuits,  he  emigrated  to  a 
southern  State  at  the  age  of  between  twenty-live  and  thirty  years, 
established  himself  in  business,  and  was  sufhcicntly  successful.  He 
was  never  manried.  It  was  said  that  his  habits  were  correct,  but  by 
persons  who  had  no  intimate  knowledge  of  his  course  of  life.  His 
mother  was  eccentric,  but  it  was  asserted  that  he  inherited  no  pre- 
disposition to  mental  disorder.  At  the  age  of  thirty-five  years  he  had 
scarlatina ;  and  at  the  age  of  forty-three,  what  is  described  as  a  "  slight 
attack*'  of  paralysis.  He  lost  his  property,  and  became  excited  with 
political  affairs ;  but  whether  prior  or  subsequently  to  the  commence- 
ment of  insanity,  could  not  be  accurately  ascertained. 

Having  become  insane,  he  was  brought  by  sea  to  New  York.  On 
board  the  vessel  he  was  so  violent  that  he  was  most  of  the  time  kept 
in  a  strait-jacket. 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1848,  at  the  age  of  forty-flvo  years,  he  was 
taken  as  a  patient  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  He  was  then 
emaciated;  his  skin  sallow;  the  tongue  furred  and  pasty;  bowels 
costive;  pupils  unequal,  the  left  being  the  larger;  speech  imperfect 
and  heaitatixig ;  gait  faltering.  He  appeared  bewildered ;  thought  he 
was  in  Savannah ;  said  he  saw  an  angel  on  the  previous  nigbt ;  would 
b^gia  to  speaky  and^  forgetting  the  ideo^  run  to  another  sui^eet. 

Og2 
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He  slept  but  little,  at  night,  during  the  first  few  weeks  afWr 
admission ;  but  he  could  not  bear  opiates.  One  morning  bis  forehead 
was  severely  bruised,  probably,  as  has  occurred  in  other  cases  of  the 
kind,  by  running  against  the  walls.  On  being  asked  how  it  was  done, 
he  said,  "  The  lift  slid  into  the  river  and  many  people  were  killed,  boi 
the  ladies  walked  across  the  plank  of  the  steamboat  and  were  saved." 
On  the  14th  of  April  he  said  that  he  was  in  a  southern  city,  and  that 
on  the  previous  night  they  **  stuck  him  into  a  rotunda  to  sleep.'*  A 
copy  of  a  New  York  newspaper  being  handed  to  him,  he  appeared 
much  astonished,  and  remarked  that  ''  it  must  have  come  by  tele- 
graph." General  sensation  was  then  very  obtiise.  On  the  16th,  he 
said  that  in  the  night  he  saw  five  or  six  hundred  little  soldiers,  beaor 
tifully  dressed,  and  on  horseback ;  they  were  not  larger  than  bis  fore- 
finger, but  they  "fought  the  Bostonians  courageously,  like  tigeri." 
His  bed  being  wet,  and  emitting  a  strong  odour  of  urine,  he  was  asked 
the  cause  of  it,  and  answered  that  some  person  opened  his  window,  and 
a  shower  coming  up,  it  rained  upon  him — but  it  was  warm  rain.  The 
night  was  clear.  On  the  20th,  his  appetite  was  good,  and  he  was 
gaining  flesh  and  improving  in  general  health.  He  said  he  had  some 
barrels  of  the  best  wine  in  the  world ;  and,  assuming  a  very  earnest, 
business-like  manner,  requested  to  be  let  out  into  Broadway,  as  he 
was  going  to  the  banks,  and  was  afraid  he  should  be  too  late. 

In  the  summer  he  took  Lugol's  solution  of  iodine ;  and  a  seton, 
which  was  introduced  on  the  4th  of  April,  caused  a  free  discharge. 
He  gained  flesh,  and  his  general  health  was  good.  His  mental  con- 
dition varied,  but  was  at  no  time  much,  if  any,  better  than  at  the  time 
of  his  admission.  He  had  but  little  memory  of  recent  events.  Soon 
after  a  visit  from  his  mother,  he  said  it  was  more  than  a  year  since  he 
had  seen  her.  In  the  early  part  of  August  it  was  perceived  that  he 
had  lost  the  sense  of  taste.  He  ate  all  kinds  of  food  with  equal  relish. 
In  the  early  part  of  September,  his  feet  were  oedematous  for  a  few 
days. 

On  the  I7th  of  November  his  pulse  was  76,  regular ;  pupils  unequal, 
the  left  being  the  larger ;  appetite  voracious;  face  and  feet  oedematous; 
gait  unstable.  He  walked  with  his  feet  far  apart,  like  an  infant ;  the 
grip  of  the  hand  and  the  strength  of  the  arm  were  feeble ;  speech  con- 
siderably impeded,  but  less  so  than  at  some  former  times.  At  this 
time  he  occasionally  tore  his  bedclothes,  and  upset  the  furniture  in  the 
room.  On  the  night  of  the  29th  of  November,  he  thought  the  earth 
was  sinking,  and,  in  order  to  save  himself,  he  turned  his  bedstead  i^ 
upon  the  side,  and  seated  himself  astride  it.  He  said  he  was  thus 
enabled,  by  using  his  utmost  exertions,  to  save  himself  from  being 
engulfed.  His  speech  was  now  much  more  impaired  than  at  any 
previous  time.  General  sensation  was  nearly  null,  but  existed  to  • 
greater  extent  upon  the  legs  than  upon  the  superior  portiona  of  the 
body.  His  feet  and  hands  were  somewhat  oedematous.  He  asserted 
that  he  could  run  twenty-five  miles  in  an  hour,  or  walk  tw^ity  miki^ 
and  that  he  owned  six  hundred  acres  of  land  at  the  South  and  oM 
hundred  acres  in  Harlem,  occupying  the  latter  as  a  barber's  sbopi 
Being  requested  to  write  a  letter  to  his  mother,  he  sat  dowii|  aad^ 
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after  much  labour,  hesitation,  and  alteration  of  orthography,  produced 
a  document,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy  : — 

"Mrs.  Deear  Motherr 

Vder  as this  29th  Jurly 

b  —  o  gond  to 

$18.  S.  DOOCCKET." 

The  signature  bears  no  resemblance  to  the  name  of  the  patient, 
except  that  the  initial  letters  of  the  former  are  the  lirst  two  of  the 
three  which  belong  to  the  latter. 

There  was  no  material  change  in  his  general  condition  at  the  time  I 
left  the  asylum,  in  May,  1849.  Neither  was  there,  as  I  am  informed 
by  my  successor.  Dr.  Nichols,  throughout  that  year.  During  the 
whole  of  his  residence  in  the  asylum  he  never  recognised,  as  an 
acquaintance,  any  person  except  his  mother.  During  the  last  six 
mouths  of  his  life  he  did  not  know  even  her.  In  the  early  part  of 
1850,  the  power  of  the  voluntary  muscles  visibly  diminished,  but  most 
n4)idly  in  the  lower  extremities.  For  six  months  before  his  death  he 
could  not  walk  without  aid.  His  digestive  functions  remained  but 
slightly  impaired  until  the  5th  of  August,  1850,  when  he  was  attacked 
with  diarrhoea,  and  died  on  the  following  day.     No  autopsy. 

The  third  case  is  exceptional,  so  far  as  my  observation  is  con- 
cerned, in  the  striking  similarity  of  its  earlier  symptoms  to  those 
of  mania  a  potu.  The  disease  was  rapid  in  its  course,  and  all  its 
other  characteristics  would  probably  have  soon  assumed  their 
worst  form  had  not  the  patient  been  carried  oflf  in  an  attack  of 
cerebral  congestion. 

Case  III. — C. was  a  native  of  Ireland.     His  constitution  was 

strong,  frame  robust,  stature  medium,  hair  sandy,  eyes  grey,  tempera- 
ment sanguine,  intellect  mediocre ,  education  common.  At  the  age  of 
about  twenty-two  he  emigrated  to  America,  settled  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  established  himself  as  a  retailer  of  liquors.  He  was  sub- 
sequently married.  He  afterwards  became  addicted  to  the  daily  use 
of  alcoholic  drinks,  though  not  frequently  to  intoxication. 

In  September,  1846,  when  he  was  at  the  age  of  twenty-eight  years,  he 
lost  a  favourite  child,  and  his  friends  say  that  his  insanity  appeared  im- 
mediately afterwards.  He  was  subjected  to  no  medical  treatment.  For 
four  weeks  he  gradually  grew  worse :  was  restless  and  talkative,  and  in- 
dulged in  extravagant  schemes  of  business,  made  imprudent  purchases, 
and  wandered  about  the  city,  apparently  without  any  definite  object.  At 
length,  having  determined  to  go  to  Ireland,  he  went  to  a  wharf, 
jumped  into  a  boat,  and  rowed  himself  out  into  the  river.  His 
determination  then  changing,  he  leaped  into  the  water,  and  swam  to 
the  shore. 

A  day  or  two  after  this  occurrence,  and  on  the  16th  of  October,  he 
was  brought  to  Bloomingdale  Asylum.  His  friends  asserted  that  he 
inherited  no  predisposition  to  mental  disorder,  and  had  always  enjoyed 
good  bodily  health. 

During   the  first  three  days  after  his  admission,  he  had  all  the 
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symptoms  of  a  person  labouring  under  a  severe  attack  of  delirium 
tremens. 

He  was  excited,  sleepless,  turbulent ;  had  hallucinations  of  vision, 
and  would  keep  no  clothing  upon  himself,  excepting  a  blanket  thro>ni 
over  his  head,  or  wrapped  about  his  body.  His  tongue  was  tremu- 
lous, his  pulse  rapid. 

Alter  catharsis  with  cal.  et  jal.,  followed  by  compound  cathartic  pills, 
he  took  mass,  ex  hydrarg.  gr.  ij.  t.  d.  and,  subsequently,  a  portion  of 
pulvis  purgans.  On  the  23rd  he  was  so  much  improved  that  he  w» 
permitted  to  be  in  the  hall,  and  to  go  out  of  doors ;  and,  on  the  24th, 
he  began  to  take  a  tonic  vegetable  infusion.  He  rapidly  giined 
stren^h,  and  on  the  29th  the  medicine  was  stopped.  During  this 
period  there  was  a  partial  bewilderment  in  his  aspect  and  manner. 
He  was  careless  of  his  personal  appearance,  at  times  tore  his  clothings 
and  was  otherwise  mischievous.  His  appetite  was  now  good.  H« 
generally  ate  voraciously,  and  required  occasional  purgatives.  Thk 
was  the  only  medical  treatment  to  which  he  was  subjected,  with  the 
exception  that,  a  few  days  before  his  discharge,  he  took  Fowlcr*8  «oli- 
tion  gtt.  V.  t.  d. 

November  lOth.  For  several  days  past  he  has  uttered  the  most  ex- 
travagant ideas.  He  now  says  he  owns  the  Asylum  premises,  and  if 
worth  two  hundred  thousand  billions  of  dollars.  He  also  declare* 
that  he  is  the  head  of  the  Church  throughout  the  world,  and  is  going 
to  turn  the  earth  into  a  paradise,  and  manage  it  all  himself. 

11/ A.  He  went  to  the  school-room  and  wrote  a  letter  to  his  wife, 
from  which  the  following  extracts  are  made : — 

"  I  am  at  the  reading  school  and  am  one  hundred  times  as  smat  as  anT  of 
them  they  they  arc  the  greatest  dunces  in  Eternity  I  shall  conunence  traTellii^ 
next  week  Please  God  and  the  first  place  I  wilf  go  to  is  to  my  native  owa 

feen  Isle." "I  would  not  trust  the  word  no  but  the  Oath  of  G.  and  a 
wd  not  Trust  them  in  an  Empty  room  or  a  room  full  of  Mill  stones  I  am  uk 
as  many  friends  as  go  with  me  Bythcir  Paying  Expences  it  wud  not  not  md^ 
much  of  a  difference  I  shl  have  High  life  all  over  the  coutiuct  and  all  the 
Comers  in  the  Worid  which  I  will  make  a  Parridise  of  all  the  world  and  Hwe 
shepherds  to  take  care  of  them  so  that  has  Plenty 

Peso    ful 

C. 

Head  of  the  C.  Chnitk 
all  over  the  world 

c. r 

\2th.  The  pupils  are  unequal,  the  right  being  the  larger.  There  tf 
an  evident  stammering  in  his  speech,  and  general  sensation  is  so 
obtuse  that  he  can  barely  feel  the  most  severe  pinch. 

He  says  he  is  worth  ten  times  as  much  as  John  Jacob  Astor. 
Being  seen  to  make  some  strange  gesticulations,  he  was  asked  whit 
he  was  doing,  and  answered  that  he  was  blowing  himself  up ;  that  he 
could  blow  himself  so  large  that  he  would  be  thirty  feet  in  height,  or 
reduce  himself  to  the  size  of  twopence.  On  being  requested  to  Woi' 
himself  up,  he  put  th)  end  of  the  forefinger  of  each  hand  into  the  eir 
of  the  corresponding  ;jide,  elevated  his  head,  rolled  his  eyeballs  as  fitf  op- 
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I  possible,  compressed  his  mouth,  puffed  up  bis  checks  with  air, 
•tretched  himself  upwards,  standing  upon  tiptoe,  and  thus  exerted  hini- 
sdf  until  his  body  was  in  a  general  tremor.  Upon  being  told  that 
that  was  enough,  he  said,  "  Oh,  that  is  nothing ;  I  only  went  up  to 
nine  feet." 

\6th.  He  is  endeavouring,  with  but  little  success,  to  sing ;  says  ho 
hears  and  sees  music  throughout  his  body,  and  can  sing  better  than 
any  man  at  the  Italian  opera.  He  asked  for  writing  materials,  for  the 
purpose  of  "  corresponding  with  all  the  different  Governments  on  the 
Bob^ect  of  converting  the  world  into  a  paradise."  Being  permitted  in 
Ibe  afternoon  to  go  to  the  school,  he  wrote  a  long  letter  to  his  wife. 
It  was  80  badly  written  as  to  be  almost  illegible,  and  closed  with  a 
postscript  consisting  of  two  verses  of  pretended  poetry,  but  so  far  as 
it  could  be  deciphered,  contained  no  rhyme  and  but  little  reason. 
F^rom  this  time  his  delusions  continued  unchanged. 

2^d.  Sphincter  of  the  bladder  apparently  paralysed.  He  says  he  can 
fwell  to  the  height  of  more  than  a  hundred  feet.  He  is  very  noisy  at 
mght ;  chews  and  swallows  pieces  of  woollen  rags,  picks  his  clothes  to 
pieces  in  the  daytime,  and  empties  the  straw  from  his  bed  at  night. 

25th.  He  shuts  his  eyes,  and  says  he  sees  "  gold  and  all  the  bril- 
linrtfi  in  their  shape  and  lustre  manufactured  ;"  says  he  weighs  Bve 
iNrndred  pounds,  can  run  thirty  miles  in  an  hour,  and  walk  twenty. 
He  frequently  *'  blows  himself  up ;"  attempts  to  sing,  talks  of  his 
wealth  and  of  his  proposed  conversion  of  the  world  into  a  paradise.  He 
OEhibitB  little  or  no  interest  in  his  relatives  and  friends. 

On  the  26th  he  fell  into  a  state  of  coma,  with  very  slight  spasms  of 
tlie  limbs  of  the  right  side.  This  resisted  the  usual  remedies  for  more 
tfamn  twelve  hours,  when  he  partially  revived.  He  continued  in  bed, 
nurely  speaking,  and  with  but  imperfect  use  of  the  right  arm  and  leg, 
until  the  29th,  when  he  was  removed  from  the  asylum,  and  died  at 
borne  on  the  following  day. 

No  autopsy. 

The  subjoined  is  the  most  remarkable  case  of  the  kind  that 
has  ever  fallen  under  my  observation.  It  is  the  only  case  of 
recovery  from  the  partio-general  paralysis  that  I  have  ever  known, 
and  the  second  of  which  I  have  ever  heard  as  occurring  in  this 
country.  Mr.  Calmeil,  who  first  minutely  described  the  disease, 
and  who  bad  for  more  than  twenty  years  been  connected  with  tlio 
Hospital  for  the  Insane  at  Charenton,  near  Paris,  where  hundreds, 
perhaps  thousands,  of  cases  had  been  treated  by  him,  informed 
me,  in  1849,  that  he  had  never  known  a  case  of  complete  reco- 
rery.  He  had  had  patients  who  improved  sufficiently  to  return 
bo  tiieir  homes,  and,  in  some  instances,  to  pursue  their  occupa- 
tions, but  in  every  one  of  them  the  disease  had  resumed  its 
coarse. 

Cabs  IV. — ^Mr. was  a  native  and  resident  of  one  of  the  inte- 

tier  <x>antie6  of  the  State  of  New  York.  He  was  of  medium  stature, 
witii  brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  lymphatico-nervo-sanguine  tempera- 
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ment.  His  constitution  was  strong ;  his  inteUect  above  mediocR^. 
After  pursuing  a  classical  course  of  study,  he  read  and  practised  lair, 
and  became  eminent  in  his  profession.  He  was  married  at  the  tge  of 
thirty-four  years.  Although  not  intemperate,  according  to  the  com- 
mon acceptation  of  the  term,  yet  it  was  said  that  he  "  liked  good 
living,  and  indulged  freely  in  the  luxuries  of  the  table."  One  of  hii 
paternal  uncles  was  insane,  and  a  maternal  aunt  was  affected  with 
melancholia. 

In  August,  1847,  he  was  much  afflicted  by  the  death  of  a  faTOorite 
child ;  and  in  September,  having  involved  himself  in  pecuniary  diffi- 
culties, he  became  melancholy.  In  the  early  part  of  1848  he  had  in 
epileptiform  Rt,  which  was  followed  by  another  upon  the  same  day,  and, 
subsequently,  by  several  others.  It  was  said,  however,  by  his  friendi, 
that  previously  to  this  his  speech  had  become  defective,  and  the  mu- 
cles  of  his  arms  so  much  impaired  in  their  action  that  he  was  onaUe 
to  write.  His  disease  continued  gradually  but  slowly  to  progress,  ud 
for  some  time  he  was  under  the  care  of  the  local  physicians.  On  tiie 
30th  of  July,  1848,  at  the  age  of  forty-two  years,  he  was  received  into 
the  Bloomingdale  Asylum. 

At  the  time  of  admission  he  was  much  excited,  constantly  in  motkm, 
walking  to  and  fro,  talking  incessantly  and  incoherently,  mostlv  upon 
pecuniary  matters.  He  wanted  to  go  to  Wall-street,  where  he  aid 
he  would  purchase  $35,000  worth  of  railroad  stock,  and  make  a  gnA 
speculation.  He  spoke  rapidly,  but  frequently  dropped  a  syllable,  aod 
sometimes  hesitated,  from  inability  to  utter  a  word.  The  pupils  were 
contracted,  but  of  equal  size ;  tongue  furred ;  pulse  somewhat  accele- 
rated. After  the  administration  of  a  dose  of  pulvis  purgans,  he  wis 
put  upon  the  use  of  twenty  drops  of  antimonial  wine,  with  ten  drops 
of  the  tincture  of  digitalis,  three  times  daily. 

Slst,  He  is  still  much  excited,  shouting  that  he  wishes  to  get  out 
of  the  house  and  go  to  Wall-street.  His  speech  is  more  imperfeefe 
than  it  was  yesterday.  No  evacuation  of  the  bowels.  J,.— Cal.  et 
jal.  aa  grs.  x. 

August  Isf,  There  having  been  but  a  slight  alvine  movement,  an- 
other portion  of  pulvis  purgans  was  administered.  This  produced  free 
catharsis,  and  his  excitement  was  considerably  subdued. 

6th,  The  pupil  of  his  lefb  eye  is  larger  than  that  of  the  right,  and 
there  is  an  evident  partial  paralysis  of  all  his  limbs. 

IIM.  His  excitement  has  almost  entirely  subsided,  and  the  paralTsb 
has  so  far  increased  that  ho  cannot  walk  without  support.  Stop  tikB 
vin.  ant.  and  tinct.  digital.,  and  give  a  tonic  v^^table  infusion  three 
times  daily. 

14M.  His  ideas  of  wealth,  of  station,  and  of  power  have  been  oon* 
stantly  increasing  since  his  admission.  He  now  says  that  he  began 
business  with  a  borrowed  capital  of  three  hundred  dollars,  and  firoaa 
that  has  accmnulated  a  fortune  of  five  millions ;  that  in  the  town  of 
Oswego  he  has  one  hundred  and  fifty  mills,  each  containing  five  mns 
of  stone,  and  the  whole  turning  out  twenty-five  thousand  barrels  of 
flour  each  week ;  that  a  million  of  dollars  has  been  cleared  by  thii 
operation ;  that  he  has  seven  ships  at  sea — four  of  them  on  whaling 
voyages,  two  bound  to  China  for  cargoes  of  tea,  and  one  to  the  Hedh 
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kemnean  for  fruit ;  that  lie  has  purchased  the  whole  of  the  United 
States,  except  New  York  and  Philadelphia,  together  with  the  wheat 
lands  in  Canada,  and  the  whole  of  Mexico,  for  all  of  which  he  paid  hut 
one  million  of  dollars ;  that  he  owns  two  coal-mines,  one  in  Virginia 
and  the  other  in  Mexico,  all  the  copper-mines  in  Wisconsin,  one  gold- 
mine in  AiHca,  all  of  those  in  Mexico,  as  well  as  all  other  mines  of 
gold  and  of  iron,  and  that  his  income  from  each  of  these  mines  is 
lerentj  thousand  dollars  in  three  weeks ;  that  among  the  rest  of  his 
property  are — 1,  the  Bank  of  Milwaukie,  with  a  capital  of  three  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars ;  2,  three  hundred  thousand  dollars  invested  at 
twelve  per  cent,  interest  in  New  York ;  3,  stock  to  the  value  of  five 
and  a  half  millions  in  the  Hudson  River  Railroad ;  4,  a  factory  in  one 
of  the  towns  upon  the  Hudson  River ;  and  that  he  is  ahout  to  esta- 
blish a  hank  in  New  York,  with  a  capital  of  two  millions  of  dollars. 

He  asserts  that  he  is  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  a  memher  elect  of  the  next  Congress ;  that  he  is  to 
be  appointed  minister  to  England ;  and  that  he  shall  be  elected  as  the 
Mxt  Governor  of  the  State,  and  the  next  President  of  the  United 
States  after  General  Taylor.  He  proposes  to  start,  to-morrow,  on  a 
^r  to  the  Catskill  Mountain  House,  the  Thousand  Islands,  Quebec, 
Montreal,  Oswego,  Falls  of  Niagara,  Ohio, Washington,  Florida,  Mexico, 
•od  Buenos  Ayres,  returning  by  the  way  of  Mexico,  Mississippi,  Illinois, 
>»d  Oregon.  This  journey,  he  thinks,  will  occupy  his  time  for  four 
•wks.  He  intends,  after  it  is  completed,  to  start  for  Europe,  and 
^d  two  years  in  England,  two  in  France,  one  in  Switzerland,  one 
^  Germany,  one  in  Sweden,  three  in  Russia,  one  in  Norway,  one  in 
wkey  —  in  Constantinople — ("  Con-con-stan-no-nople,"  as  his  im- 
Iwed  enunciation  makes  it),  and  one  week  in  Africa,  making,  in  all, 
^bteen  years.  He  proposes  to  take  his  wife  and  children  to  Russia 
'iih  him,  in  a  steamer  of  one  thousand  tons  burthen,  which  he  will 
J^e  built  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  named  for  himself  and  wife. 
5«  will  freight  it  homeward  with  English  goods,  which  will  yield  a 
"tyfit  of  $100,000.     On  its  second  voyage,  he  intends  to  return  and 

0  build  twenty  houses,  at  a  cost  of  $10,000  each,  on  one  of  the  docks 

1  New  York. 

17ih,  His  general  sensation  is  obtuse  ;  his  taste  imperfect.  A  por- 
on  of  the  smphate  of  magnesia  being  prescribed  for  him,  it  was  made 
to  a  strong  solution,  which  he  drank,  saying  that  it  was  "  first-rate 
mgress  water.*' 

2l8L  The  paralysis  has  extended  to  the  sphincters  of  the  bladder 
d  rectum.  The  patient's  speech  is  variable,  being  much  more  im- 
rfect  upon  some  days  than  upon  others.  His  memory  of  recent 
BDts  is  almost  entirely  destroyed.  He  says  that  he  has  invited 
reral  guests,  among  whom  are  God  and  Van  Buren,  to  dinner ;  and 
it  one  of  his  whaling  vessels  arrived  yesterday  with  twelve  hundred 
rrels  of  oU,  upon  which  he  will  make  a  nett  profit  of  fifty  thousands 
dollars.    On  being  informed  of  the  recent  destructive  fire  in  Albany, 

remarked  that  he  did  not  ^'  own  any  of  the  buildings  that  were 
medy  except  the  Eagle  Hotel,  the  Mansion  House,  the  Townsend 
oiue,  and  the  Odeon,  which  are  all  insured  for  their  full  value.'*  He 
ded,  that  he  has  "  bought  all  the  land  of  the  burned  district,  and  is 
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gomg  to  biiild  it  up  with  marble ;"  and  that  he  will  "immei 
give  one  hundred  dollars  to  the  sufferers,  and  fifty  thousand  • 
bj-and-bye." 

There  are  many  sores  upon  different  parts  of  his  body,  some  o 
apparently  having  arisen  without  any  external  cause,  and  oth 
ulceration  of  places  upon  which  the  skin  was  abraded  in  the  co 
his  period  of  high  excitement.  Attempting  to  write  his  mu 
hand  in  unsteady,  moving  by  partial  jerks ;  and  although  one  i 
of  the  letters  are  pretty  accurately  made,  others  mre  very  im[ 
several  are  entirely  omitted,  and  there  are  some  unmeaning 
It  takes  him  probably  Ave  times  as  long  to  write  it  as  it  did  | 
this  disease.  On  the  second  attempt  he  is  somewhat  more  sooi 
but  his  writing  is  no  better  than  that  of  a  child  in  his  first  easa; 
a  connected  fine-hand  copy. 

September  1.  The  left  pupil  is  larger  than  the  right ;  but  be 
contracted. 

8n2.  He  says  he  is  worth  ten  millions  of  dollars ;  that  the  Lcn 
down  to  ]iim ;  that  he  is  now  sixty-five  years  old,  but  the  Lo 
make  him  only  twenty-five. 

5M.  Besides  his  fanciful  ideas  of  wealth,  he  now  has  many  re 
delusions.  He  often  calls  himself  a  bishop,  or  a  clergyman,  and 
that  he  is  going  to  preach  in  Trinity  Church. 

VJth,  He  says  that  God  is  up  in  the  room,  on  his  throne,  and  ii 
to  prelujh  to-day ;  asks  us  to  go  up  and  see  him.  A  seton  was  tl 
inserted  in  the  back  of  the  neck. 

18M.  He  talked  as  follows :  '^I  went  up  to  God  one  day,  ai 

'  Gk)d,  what   is  the  reason  that  and are  in  heU  V 

answer  was,  '  They  are  not  in  the  right  line  of  succession  wi 
church.'  ^  Well,'  says  I,  ^  what  does  the  devil  do  with  then 
they  arc  first  put  in  there  ?'  He  said  they  were  first  grounc 
with  fire  and  red-hot  iron ;  afterwards  they  were  ground  don 
spirits  of  turpentine  and  saltpetre.  Don't  you  think  that  wil 
them  smart :'"  He  then  proceeded  to  give  an  account  of  his  y 
and  concluded  by  saying  that  he  was  the  most  eloquent  ]am 
the  world. 

21  tk.  His  pulse  is  always  rapid.  It  is  now  124  per  minute 
and  regular ;  pupils  nearly  equal,  tongue  slightly  coated,  bowels  i 
the  sphincten  under  voluntary  control,  general  sensation  less 
than  it  has  been.  He  writes  better  than  he  did,  and  can  stand 
but  cannot  walk  without  assistance.  Being  asked  how  much 
worth,  he  answered,  '*Nine  hundred  thousand  dollars,"  heal 
moment,  and  then  added,  ''  No ;  God  says  it  is  ten  millions, 
made  ten  thousand  four  hundred  dollars  while  you  have  been 
there ;  and  I  own  a  million  dollars'  worth  of  jewels."  He  tib 
that  he  goes  up  to  Heaven  to  see  his  father,  and  offered  to  ti 
mother  up  with  him. 

The  seton  produced  a  considerable  discharge  throughout  the 
The  tonic  infusion  was  stopped  in  the  early  part  of  Ociobet,  « 
lowed,  through  a  laige  part  of  the  month,  by  alterative  doses 
biohloride  of  mercury.     Under  this  treatment  the  discharge  fir 
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leton  tlmost  entirely  ceased,  most  of  the  sores  upon  the  body  healed, 
and  the  appetite  and  digestion  of  the  patient  continued  to  he  pretty 
good.  In  the  latter  part  of  the  month  he  was  attacked  with  diarrhoea, 
wbich  was  subdaed  by  opiates.  All  the  characteristic  symptoms  of 
ttc  paralytic  insanity  varied  from  day  to  day,  but  subsequently  to  the 
17tb  of  September  the  patient  was  not  at  any  time  better  than  upon 
that  day.  The  general  character  of  his  delusions  remained  unchanged. 
At  one  time  he  enumerated  the  different  offices  of  which  he  imj^ined 
Inmaelf  to  be  the  acting  incumbent.  Among  them  were  the  presi- 
tawie*  of  several  banks,  insurance  offices,  and  railroads ;  a  number  of 
Waboprics ;  offices  under  the  national  government,  &c.  &c.  He  made 
tte  aggregate  salaries  $76,000  per  annum. 

On  the  3rd  of  November,  1848,  the  patient  was  removed  from  the 
Hoomingdale  Asylum  to  Dr.  Macdonald's  private  institution,  at  Flush- 
n*g.  There,  afber  a  residence  of  some  time,  he  began  to  amend,  and 
*t  the  end  of  a  few  months  was  discharged,  recovered.  Dr.  Macdonald 
pW  soon  afterwards,  and  I  had  no  opportunity  of  conversing  with  him 
^r^rd  to  this  very  remarkable  case.  I  am  informed,  however,  by 
ft".  Benjamin  Ogden,  that  no  special  treatment  was  pursued  which 
^  rapposed  to  have  effected  a  cure,  but  that  Dr.  M.  attributed  the 
patient's  recovery  solely  to  an  effort  of  Nature. 

This  gentleman  is  still  living.     He  is  in  excellent  health,  both 
physical  and  mental,  and  is  engaged  in  an  extensive  and  successful 


In  the  following  case,  the  symptoms,  not  only  in  its  earlier 
p6riods,  but  along  its  course,  were  such  as  to  lead  the  experienced 
Aserver  to  the  prognosis  of  paralysis ;  and  yet,  although  the 
irogress  of  the  disease  was  comparatively  slow,  and  although 
ome  of  the  other  most  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  partio- 
[eneral  paralysis  were  present,  the  paralysis  itself  never  ap- 
leared: — 

Case  V. — ^Mr. ,  a  native  of  the  interior  of  New  York,  was  of 

aedium  etature.  He  had  brown  hair,  grey  eyes,  and  bilious-nervous 
Braperament,  the  nervous  greatly  predoniinating.  His  talents  were 
UTy  «nd  he  received  a  good  common  education.  He  was  active,  in- 
dligent,  and  of  mild  disposition,  though  excitable.  His  mother  once 
«d  an  attack  of  insanity.  He  entered  into  business,  and  when  quite 
onng  accumulated  great  wealth  by  speculating  in  real  estate  during 
be  years  1835  and  1836.  This  fortune,  however,  he  subsequently 
)8t ;  and  afberwards  engaged  in  various  kinds  of  business.  He  was 
Mmed  and  had  children.  In  the  winter  of  1815-46  he  came  to  the 
ttj  of  New  York,  in  the  hope  of  finding  employment.  Soon  after  his 
nival,  his  friends  perceived  that  he  was  eccentric,  wilful,  and  easily 
leited ;  more  than  usually  talkative ;  self-complacent  when  speaking 
f  his  business  capacity,  and  elated  with  great  hopes  for  the  future. 
liesc  symptoms  increased.  He  began  to  make  imprudent  purchases ; 
«ve  away  his  money,  lost  sleep,  and  grew  more  and  more  excited  until 
he  23rd  of  February,  1846,  when,  at  the  age  of  thirty- six  years,  he 
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was  brought  to  the  Bloomingdale  Asylum.     His  friends  stated  that 
he  had  had  a  cough  ever  since  the  preceding  summer. 

8tafe  when  admitted, — Emaciated,  somewhat  sallow ;  pupils  natunl, 
tongue  slightly  furred,  bowels  costive,  pulse  110.  He  is  restless,  and 
very  talkative,  but  shows  no  disposition  to  be  violent.  He  ccmseDti 
to  remain,  but  thinks  that  '^  placing  a  man,  so  well  as  he  is,  in  t 
Lunatic  Asylum,  is  one  of  the  most  ridiculous  farces  ever  imagined." 
His  general  conversation  is  quite  rational,  and  no  attempt  is  made  to 
elicit  his  exalted  ideas.  Before  his  friends  leave,  however,  he  in  gieit 
good-humour  takes  some  papers  from  his  hat,  and  requests  the  ^bckr 
to  look  at  some  poetry  which  he  has  this  day  been  writing.  The  piper 
contains  six  stanzas,  the  first  three  of  which  he  says  were  written  bjbii 
favourite  author,  Mr.  Tupper.  The  others  are  a  parody  upon  them 
composed  by  himself.  Alter  reading  these  lines,  and  hearing  a  bistoij 
of  his  case,  I  told  his  friends  that  I  thought  there  was  but  Uttle  hope 
of  his  recovery. 

Fehrtuiry  2Uh,  9>* — Blue  mass.  gr.  ij.  t.  d.,  with  an  aloetic  pill 
morning  and  evening. 

March  1.  Skin  more  natural,  and  he  looks  less  worn ;  tongue  ckii, 
appetite  and  digestion  good.  Stop  mass,  aud  pill.  $>. — Tinct.opiigtt. 
X.  t.  d. 

^th.  Bears  the  opiate  well ;  sleeps  sufficiently.    Increase  tinci  opiL 

Four  days  after  admission  he  wrote  a  letter  in  reference  to  eone 
mineral  lands  to  a  gentleman  in  the  northern  part  of  the  State,  with 
whom  he  was  entirely  unacquainted,  requesting  him  to  take  men  and 
teams  to  those  lands,  procure  one  or  two  thousand  barrels  or  boxes  of 
all  kinds  of  minerals,  and  send  them  to  him  in  New  York ;  stating,  fin^ 
thermore,  that  if  the  said  gentleman  had  not  money  enough  to  aooon- 
plish  this  object,  he  might  draw  upon  him.  He  then  proceeds,  bym 
of  introducing  himself  to  the  stranger  to  whom  this  letter  is  dimteo, 
to  give  a  genealogical  history  of  himself  and  of  his  wife.  He  9Mj%r^^ 
if  the  minerals  should  prove  to  be  rich  and  the  lands  valuable,  the 
county  in  which  they  are  situated  will  become  more  populous.  **  We 
will,"  says  he,  ^^  put  a  bank  at  your  place  or  in  Peru,  and  it  would  he 
a  good  place  for  a  college  for  the  north  of  this  State,  better  calculated 
than  any  in  the  State  now ;  for  it  might  be  used  for  the  poor  of  the 
State,  as  well  as  those  who  could  handsomely  pay.  I  speaK  of  this  as 
an  inclination,  and  not  anything  which  would  trouble  me  at  all  if  il 
should  not  be  worth  anything.  And  as  to  the  sum  to  be  pud  to  the 
noble  man,  the  owner  of  the  farm,  the  soldier  of  the  great  Bevoliiiioa 
— why,  I  think  I  would  not  feel  a  sigh  to  pay  him  |2O0  a  year  as  looff 
as  he  lives,  without  any  interest  at  all,  if  it  would  do  him  good,  for  I 
feel  perfectly  well  off,  and  it  would  give  me  much  pleasure  and  coa- 
tentment  to  do  such  a  thing." 

About  the  time  of  the  date  of  the  foregoing  communication,  after 
reading  the  advertisements  of  several  valuable  houses  that  were  to  U 
in  the  city  of  New  York,  he  wrote  to  the  owners,  advising  them  te 
furnish  the  houses,  as  they  would  then  rent  more  profitably  than  'i 
unfurnished,  and  made  some  preliminary  propositions  in  regard  te 
hiring  them.     He  subsequently  wrote  the  following  letter : — 
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"Nxw  York,  Maitck  20,  1846. 
To  THx  Hon.  Daniel  Wbbstsb. 

••  Sir,-— As  a  stranger,  and  having  some  business  to  have  done  at  Washing- 
n,  which  I  know  to  be  of  great  importance  to  me,  if  not  to  our  country.  .  .  . 
» three  years  I  have  known  what  I  now  write,  yet  have  said  nothing ;  but 
ifV,  89  the  great  and  good  men  of  both  pjarties,  conservatives,  arc  all  together, 
Uioiight  it  of  great  importance;  and  it  is  this :  That  by  using  the  oright 
nda  of  the  sea-coast,  and  the  small,  round,  clean  stones,  or  other  hard  mat- 
rix with  water-lime,  you  can  make  a  road  from  here  to  the  upper  part  of 
regon,  in  a  month,  or  less ;  because  water-lime,  mixed  with  clean  stone  or 
■B8»  or  anything  solid,  will  make  a  road  much  better  than  a  railroad.     So  far 

a  month,  for  instance,  make  it  soft  and  mix  it  clean,  and  throw  it  upon  the 
tmnd  as  far  as  vou  choose,  and  make  it  smooth,  and,  as  soon  as  it  is  dry,  it 
»  in  my  opinion,  narder  than  rock.  And  should  the  great  men  of  our  great 
anocratic  nation,  now  altogether  to  do  right,  believe  surely,  as  I  do,  that,  in 
le  day,  I  could,  with  that  mixture,  by  the  aid  of  good  builders,  make  one 
Didred  ships  a  dav.  And  now,  suppose  a  ship  was  planned  large  enough  to 
mr  thousands.  Make  it  three  feet  thick  and  one  hundred  feet  wide,  ana  flat 
i  ue  bottom,  having  large  places  all  along  its  side  or  bottom,  to  take  it  up  if 
seeauuy,  and  put  down  agam.  Well,  it  would  rec^uire  no  baUast ;  and  round 
le  sides,  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  while  it  is  soft,  at  the  bottom  fix  a 
od,  as  low  as  profitable,  that  can  at  any  time  be  hauled  up  for  other  purposes ; 
idi  a  ship,  in  my  opinion,  would  draw  but  little.  And,  as  far  as  war  was  con- 
aned,  no  common  shot  or  ball  could  hurt  anv  one ;  for  it  is  a  rock,  smooth, 
id  the  balls  would  slide  under.  Now,  bulla  as  many  as  you  please,  in  a 
onth,  and  put  them  together,  and  in  two  or  three  (lays  they  could  reach 
m^apd,  ana  everything  upon  the  ocean  could  be  taken  without  trouble,  or 
ijtldng  else.  The  reason  they  would,  in  mv  opinion,  ^  so  fast,  is  that  they 
mid  draw  no  water,  laying  so  flat,  with  a  aeep  tiUer,  if  it  would  be  thought 
gjhty  and  with  en^es  of  the  screw  to  give  them  their  power ;  when  they  were 
anted  for  something  else,  it  would  be  well  to  have  the  engine  screw  put  in 
Mn  bottom,  so  that  you  could  bring  it  within  the  ship,  and  have  rollers  under, 
lueh  would  cross  any  land  one  hundred  feet  wide ;  and  make  a  railroad  or 
nd  of  hard  rock,  and  as  fast  as  the  stuff  could  be  thrown  out  (I  mean  the  sand- 
ne  and  stone),  the  engine  within  would  roll  the  rollers  under  the  ship,  and 
wk»  the  road  smooth  and  ready  for  use  as  soon  as  it  was  dry.  And,  berbre  it 
••dry,  the  same  material  would  make  a  fence  as  high  as  would  be  necessary  for 
ifthing,  by  sticking  them  down  when  wet.  Carriages,  and  everything,  ahnost, 
mid  be  made,  and  will  be,  and  buildings  (safe  from  all  fire)  which  uow  cost 
)  much,  could  be  built  by  my  patent  for  a. lit  tie.  Now,  in  mv  opinion,  should 
;  be  thought  right,  and  above  all  question,  in  my  opinion  England  could  be 
wAb  a  state  of  this  Union,  and  all  Europe,  and  this  hemisphere,  and  the  whole 
Yxld,  could  easily  be  made  one  democratic  kingdom.  And  now  it  is  useless 
IT  me  to  say  more  at  present.  I  have  wished  to  be  secured  in  the  Patent 
ttce  for  this  matter  for  all  time.  All  I  have  acted  upon  was  a  trial  in  di^- 
bg  a  hole  for  a  post,  and  putting  it  in,  and  throwing  in  this  material,  and  it 
eeame  stone.  Ir  such  an  anrangement  could  be  made  with  our  great  men, 
qr  H.  C.  C.,  the  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  A.,  and  the  best  in  Washington,  why, 

think,  without  spilling  any  blood,  an  arrangement  might  be  made  with 
iBfl^and,  letting  them  have  their  titles  they  now  have,  and  making  them  and 
heur  great  men  only  as  farces,  our  own  great  men  to  rule  the  world.  I  believe 
;  was  Napoleon  who  said,  before  thirty  years,  that  Europe  would  be  demo- 
rmtic  or  Russian.  Now,  I  have  been  reading  the  great  argument  of  Senator 
I.  upon  our  position  with  Great  Britain — wonderfully  correct,  and,  with  one 
leqition,  true.  But  he  thinks  to  possess  Mexico.  It  would  cost  millions. 
niy,  it  is  all  wrong,  for  it  would  cost  nothing  to  speak  about.    If  it  would 
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be  aUowed  by  our  Union  for  a  man  to  undertake  the  control  of  Mexico  on  Ins 
own  account,  I  am  sure  it  could  be  done  in  a  montb,  and  could  be  dooe  vitk- 
out  asking  a  cent  from  the  country.  I  would  begin  a  road  with  mj  miztnit 
at  Washington,  via  New  Orleans,  and,  at  the  same  time,  make  airangemcnU 
with  the  wire  telegraph  to  use  it  under  ground  instead  of  above,  for  the  mU 
the  Government.  There  would  be  no  hmdrance  from  water  or  land  in  running 
such  a  road  through  to  Mexico,  with  such  a  fence  that  few  could  get  otct  qi 
each  side  of  it,  and  no  guns  could  hurt  or  shatter  the  machine  or  ships.  No 
blood  would  be  spilt,  but  all  taken. 

"  Now,  not  to  let  it  be  known  that  ships  and  other  tliin»i  are  made  in  this 
way,  it  would  be  extremely  necessary  that  the  patent  sboula  be  concealed,  and 
the  ships  covered  with  sheet  iron,  and  call  them  iron  ships.    And  as  to  Canadi 
and  New  Brunswick,  it  would  be  all  the  same,  and  I  truly  believe,  if  the  qa»- 
tion  was  placed  by  the  great  men  of  this  country  at  England,  with  our  ships  ni. 
si^ht,  that  they  would  be  satisfied  to  become  part  of  our  Government,  and  i& 
doing  this  without  much  trouble.    It  would  insure  unto  the  United  States  the 
government  of  the  whole  world,  making[  it  democratic,  or  allowing  the  caM 
men  of  their  country  to  join  with  ours  m  the  government;  and  it  would  Km 
wonderful  afifair  in  respect  to  the  religion  of  our  Maker,  for  now  the  news  aC 
the  arrival  from  Euroue  is,  that  England  is  now  at  war  in  the  East>  and  nonj' 
thousands  have  been  killed  lately ;  and  now  is  the  time  to  put  a  stop  to  this 
business.    If  I  am  right  in  my  idea  of  the  great  and  wonderful  power  onr 
Maker  has  given  to  this  country,  no  argument,  in  my  opinion,  can  be  made 
which  can  be  a  conviction  of  truth  against  this :  that  tne  United  States  shonbl 
do  her  most  to  gain  the  control  of  aU  they  can,  simply  for  the  defence  of  their 
own  liberty,  and  the  liberty  of  the  whole  world. 

"  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present,  but,  at  all  events,  as  soon  as  you  get  tb» 
patented  for  me,  and  if  jou  think  I  am  wrong  in  my  ideas  of  riaki,  why  keep 
this  a  secret,  and  return  it  to  me.  I  would  have  no  man  see  it«  if  your  opinioD 
is  against  it,  as  far  as  the  Goverment  is  concerned. 

"  Yours,  respectfully, 

"  P.S. — Show  this  to  Calhoun,  and  let  me  hear  from  you  immediitely." 

He  wrote  several  letters  to  his  wife.  The  following  extracts 
are  made  from  one  of  tbem  : — • 

"  My  happiest  moment  in  life  is  now,  I  am  well  beyond  all  questkn,  ui 
healthycr  than  I  ever  was  before. 

'*  I  am  so  well  that  I  have  grown  so  strong  and  healthy  that  yoi  voolil 
hardly  know  me.  I  was  measured  yesterday  ana  foimd  myself  at  least  aix  feet 
high  with  boots  on,  my  whole  body  looks  as  straight  as  it  could  be^  and  I  cut 
not  alter  it.  I  feci  great  in  my  power  which  has  been  given  to  me  bj  nj 
Maker,  for  there  is  nothing  I  can  not  do  in  business  and  the  foUowing  jor 

will  test  the  question I  can  write  any  thing,  poetry,  argument,  aad  cfl 

sing  as  well  as  I  wish,  and  sing  without  knowing  any  thing,  but  with  mj  tK, 
when  I  get  through  this  I  will  give  you  a  happy  song,  of  three  or  four  venca 

which  I  think  will  be  suitable  to  the  occasion.    1  have  written  to  W bj« 

country  matters I  can  follow  Tupper  and  I  think  I  can  do  what  hehii 

done 

"  And  now  to  thro'  ofiT  all  nonsense  I  will  write  a  few  verses  as  I  aid  I 
would 

**  Dear  blessed  sweet  —  a  dear  Queen 

Always  so  beautiful,  as  the  sun  shining 

XJpon  the  Earth  which  our  Maker,  green 

Has  given  to  you  and  to  me,  rising. 

Upon  this  wonderful  world  beautifully  seen 
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Witk  our  eyes  beaatifuUy  shining,  devising 
Our  word  of  the  great  truth,  npon  which  we  lean 
Given  by  the  Lamb  of  our  Maker  so,  rising 
Above  the  great  world,  bj  our  Redeemer's  will. 
That  you  and  me,  with  holy  thoughts,  sighing 
Away  our  delightful  selves,  so  stfll 
To  our  Redeemers ;  wonderful  rising 
From  death,  to  his  everlasting  good 

Which  wakes  vou  dearest,  and  your  loving . 

In  this  beautiral  world  our  hearts  always  good. 
To  Our  Redeemer,  which  always  will  make  us 
Nature  Nobleman,  and  quean  with  our 
Dear  blessed  hearts  in  one  hand,  m  one  hand." 

i%  29/A.  He  has  gained  much  flesh ;  his  appetite,  digestion,  and 
graerd  health  are  very  good,  and  there  appears  to  be  no  indication 
for  fiirther  medical  tr^tment. 

From  the  time  of  his  admission  his  restlessness  and  excitement  have 
gradoally  subftided.  He  is  perfectly  calm ;  and  a  stranger,  in  a  short 
<^ver8ation  with  him,  might  not  perceive  anything  peculiar.  To 
those  around  him,  however,  he  frequently  enlarges  upon  his  magni- 
ficent schemes.  He  imagines  that  he  has  more  talent  and  skill  in 
©▼erything  than  any  other  man.  In  literature,  particularly,  he  believes 
00  one  to  be  his  equal.  He  really  plays  skilfully  at  cards  and  nine- 
pios,  but  is  irritated  at  the  least  opposition. 

After  this  he  continued  very  slowly  to  improve,  although  he  was 
^objected  to  no  further  medical  treatment.     He  had  the  liberty  of  the 
premises,  upon  parole,  and  passed  much  of  his  time,  during  the  sum- 
mer, sitting  or  lying  in  the  shade,  reading.    He  less  and  less  frequently- 
alluded  to  his  extravagant  notions,  and  throughout  most  of  the  winter 
Oould  not  be  induced  either  to  speak  or  write  anything  in  reference  to 
them.     It  was  believed,  however,  that  he  still  secretly  entertained 
some  of  them ;  and  a  degree  of  self-complacency  was  still  exhibited. 
In  the  course  of  the  winter  he  did  considerable  writing  for  the  officers 
of  the  institution,  copying  documents  in  a  good,  legible,  and  firm  hand. 
Discharged,  much  improved,  January  2,  1847.     He  went  to  his 
home.     About  two  months  afterwards  he  called  at  the  asylum,  and 
appeared  to  be  in  nearly  the  same  condition  as  when  he  was  discharged. 
He  now  attempted  to  obtain  employment  in  the  city,  but  his  friends 
were  obliged  to  send  him  again  to  the  country,  as  he  was  considered 
unfit  for  business.     On  the  20th  of  May,  1847,  he  was  taken,  hand- 
cuffed, to  the  Utica  Asylum.     For  a  time  he  was  excited  and  some- 
what destructive.     His  ideas  were  exalted,  and  in  the  daytime  he  was 
almofit  constantly  in  motion.     He  said  he  was  going  to  be  President 
of  the  United  States ;  that  he  owned  the  State  of  New  York,  and  was 
going  to  plough  it  idl  with  a  plough  made  of  cement.     He  pretended 
to  communicate  with  his  wife  and  with  the  Government,  bv  tele- 
graphic dispatches.    He  thought  his  food  was  poisoned,  and,  at  length, 
refused  to  eat,  so  that  it  became  necessary  to  feed  him.    There  was  no 
evident  defect  in  his  speech  or  gait.     In  the  autumn  he  became  more 
calm,  and  joined  others  in  playing  cards ;  but  even  in  his  best  oondi^ 
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tioD,  if  he  was  alone,  he  was  constantly  walking  to  and  fro,  rubbiDg 
his  hands,  and  pretending  to  be  making  worlds. 

Afber  a  few  weeks  he  became  more  excited,  and  it  was  necessary  to 
confine  him  m^a'  darken^  Vo<Mn, 'il&d;  ieH;  leiy^th^  io  his  bed.    Here, 
during  the  day,  he  still  lidked  '*UiAM  incessantly — the  making  of 
worlds  being  a  prevailing  topic.     In  the  winter  he  had  an  attack  of 
cerebral  oongestion,  miaocompanied  bf  tpasuis.  -  He  ToUsedTrmn  (be 
immediate  eiocts  of  this,  but  his  miad  waft  muoliHiord  unpaired  thin, 
before.    Aftenvarda  he  luid  illusions  and  deiaaioiia  aiimitaDbiiig  Adbb  oC 
delirium  tremens.    He  imagined  that  he^fukw  4eiirik»  and  etnigglA 
in  cflcouuters  with  them*  .    •     ..    . . 

iDnriDg  the  la^t  few  weeks  of  his. life. it  ;})eo^e  uepessary  to  iuSL 
him,,  and  his  bowels  were  movod  ^nlj  uncter  the  effei^  of  Donfecfiil 
cathartics.  He  was  emaciated  and  ghastly,  and  his  mental- ncjoI^Bs 
almost  entirely  prostrate.     He  died  on  "ilL&j  2nd',  1848. 

■  The  principal  pathological  appearances  of  t^e  brain.  W^  as  felDows : — 
Thickening  and  opacity  of  the  arachnoid  pretty  general ;  blood-vesielf 
enlarged ;  pia  matc^  much  injected ;  about  fbtir  ounces  of  aerain  in  tb 
cranial  cavity  ;  aubstanoe  of  the  brain  generally  softened. 

In  the  antumn  of  1848,  1  was  requested  by  Dr.  H.'I).  Bulklej 
to  see  a  patient,  then  under  his  medieval  care  at  the  New  Yo4 
Hospital,  some  of  the  symptoms  of  whose  case  were  very  simik 
to  those  of  the  partio- general  paralysis.  Ilie  man  died  sooi 
afterwards,  and  Dr.  J.  B.  Arden,  formerly  one  of  the  lionse 
physicians  of  the  hospital,  fiimished  me  with  the  following  biief 
history  of  the  case : — 

D ; ,  set.  thirty-three  years,  resident  of  New  jortrto*^"™* 

About  six  months  ago  the  patient  had  a  slight  apoplectic  attack,  fro^i 
which  he  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  abje  to  walk  about  iu  three  or  frnp 
weeks;  but  he  has  never  completely  recovet^  the  fkculties  of  Ui 
mind.  He  has  lost  his  memory,  and  the  ability  to  recaB  the  apprth 
priate  names  of  objects.  He  has  not  cbmpTetb  control  oVer  his  rawer 
extremities ;  walks  with  difficulty  and  itosteadihess  ^  does  net  cfom^hia 
of  pain  in  the  head.  The  pupil  of  the  left -eye  'is  ranicb  the  oovb 
dilated,  but  is  slightly  acted  upon  by  Hgfat.     Ckueral  health  good. 

^ov,  2nd,  Patient  remains  about  the  aame;  has  do  pains;  wdb 
about  the  hall  with  the  aid  of  a  stick.  > 

Dec.  4:th,  Patient  last  night  had  an  apoplectlo  attack,  with  tone 
convulsions,  and  in  about  six  hours  died. 

Autopsy,  eighteen  hours  after  death. — On  opening  the  cavity  of  tke 
cranium,  there  was  found  a  large  effusion  of  blood  und^r  the  aracbnoii 
membrane,  and  around  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  latenJ  and  fourth 
ventricles  were  filled  with  fluid  blood,  in  which  were  some  coagiub. 
There  was  no  marked  softening  of  the  brain.  The  right  Tertebnd  iol 
the  basilar  arteries  presented  an  appearance  resembling  a  varicose  veb, 
or  like  a  string  of  beads ;  in  other  words,  there  was  aneurism  of  thetf 
vessels.  The  basilar  artery  was,  in  one  point,  as  laive  as  a  pea,  and 
this  enlargement  was  situated  under  the  pons  Varolii.  Other  o^pns 
healthy,  as  far  as  examined. 
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Abt.  v.— an  autobiographical  sketch  op 
a  drunkard. 

With  truth  I  may  call  myself  a  drunkard  from  my  mothers 
iwwnb.  On  Novemher  29th,  1 803,  after  a  long  and  severe  labour 
on  the  part  of  my  mother,  I  was  brought  into  existence,  some 
twenty  minutes  previous  to  which,  my  mother,  taking  advantage 
of  the  absence  of  her  accoucheur,  got  out  of  bed,  and,  impelled 
fcy  an  uncontrollable  desire,  took  from  the  cupboard  a  bottle  of 
WMidy,  of  the  contents  of  which  she  swallowed  a  large  wineglass.* 
Now,  this  act,  at  such  a  time,  for  a  woman  fond  of  or  addicted  to 
drinking,  would  not  have  been  considered  extraordinary;  but  for 
one  of  her  well-known  abstemious  habits,  who  had,  probably, 
Jtever  before  tasted  undiluted  spirits,  could  only  be  accounted  for 
fiom  that  morbid  and  depraved  taste  which  sometimes  prevails 
^  the  sex  on  like  occasions.  However,  such  act  was  the 
prolade  to  my  after- existence.  Now,  whether  the  same  cause 
3iat  produces  diseases  such  as  gout,  stone,  consumption,  and 
irious  other  maladies  to  which  suffering  humanity  is  liable, 
nceable  in  descendants  to  their  parents,  acted  so  on  me  in  pro- 
aeing  that  predilection  for  alcoholic  drinks  or  not,  I  will  leave 
ft  the  physiologist  and  curious  in  such  matters  to  determine. 

I  will  now  begin  briefly  to  relate  the  chequered  events  that 
vre  befallen  the  poor  inebriate,  up  to  the  time  that  the  grace  of 
od  changed  his  career,  I  hope  permanently,  by  means  of  the 
ath  promulgated  through  the  doctrines  of  teetotnlism,  together 
ith  the  mysterious  revelations  of  the  punishment  awaiting  the 
nmkard  in  the  kingdom  of  darkness,  when  he  goes  hence. 

Soon  after  my  birth,  as  my  mother  s  health  did  not  permit  of 
ar  mirsing  me,  I  was  given  to  a  person  living  some  eight  miles 
cm  the  place  of  my  nativity,  whose  house  was  situated  in  the 
idst  of  a  forest  of  exquisite  rural  and  sylvan  beauty.  Many 
NUTS  since  have  I  gone  to  review  its  romantic  scenery,  and 
ideavour  to  realize  the  ideas  and  feelings  and  reminiscences 
f  my  early  days;t  brought  to  remembrance  the  gipsies'  camp — 
16  shrinking,  half  afraid,  from  the  extended  hand  of  the  old 
rone,  as  she  took  the  jug  of  milk,  and  kissed  the  averted  cheek 
f  the  little  curly-headed  child,  held  in  the  arms  of  the  kind- 
atared  foster-parent,  who  always  supplied  this  luxury  to  tliese 

*  The  oommtuiication  of  this  fact  I  heard  made  to  a  female  friend  by  my  mother, 
lalit  contemplatiDg  me  aa  I  lay  in  a  half-drunken,  half-sleeping  state  on  some 
lairs. 

^  Those  in  age,  who  recoUect  the  tenacity  of  their  very  early  childhood  impres- 
'mu,  will  not  discredit  this  assertion* 
KO.  XL — NEW  SERIES,  H  H 
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people,  ^hen  periodically  encamped  under  their  old  favouot 
beech-tree,  which  they  always  selected  under  whicli  to  remdezYOU 
at  cert^n  seasons  of  tbo  year.  At  socli  times,  many  a  maide 
coy  and  bashful  swain  were  wont,  at  evening  s  close,  by  crossin 
with  silver  the  sybil  mother's  palm,  to  elicit  irom  her  the  comi^ 
destiny  of  weal  or  woe  that  lay  in  wait  on  tbeir  furUier  piil 
tlirough  life.  Driven  by  the  necessity  their  rambling  life  m 
joined,  one  bright  trait  redeemed  the  deception  of  half  its  sis- 
the  magic  skein  unra\  tilled,  no  fnture  fate  foretold,  that  brau|^ 
to  the  maiden's  cheek  the  blush  of  shame^  or  diouned  with  im 
of  soiTuw  her  sparkling  eye ;  half  doubting,  yet  hoping  Uiat  tlie 
tale  was  true,  a  laughing  pleasure  beamed  from  her  joyous  fwi^ 
that  partly  realized  the  anticipated  bliss.  Ah  I  happy  dayg^ 
inexperienced  boyhood — ^no  more  amid  thei  stem  realities  of  life 
shall  such  like  scenes  return!  How,  alas !  they  ^contrast  with 
the  years  of  sin  and  folly,  and  followers  in  their  train— 'somv 
and  remorse — ^that  since  have  beset  my  path  ;  and  I  cannot  bat 
here  repeat  the  prayer  that  spontaneously  hurst  foiih,  on  the  fiat 
conviction  of  sin,  in  early  days : — **  O,  Virtue  !  would  I  had 
ne'er  swerved  from  thee,  thou  goddess  whose  bright  smiles, ido 
cheer  the  weary  sojourner  on  earthy  making  his  rough  WJ 
smooth.  But  now,  thy  rival.  Vice,  clinging  as  serpent's  coil,.i| 
soft  and  slippery  folds,  by  his  close  grasp  unhinging  idl  tb 
nobler  faculties;  and  the  seeds,  O,  Virtue  !  tliou  didst  sow,  are,  iB 
embryo,  just  bursting,  crushed  by  tl)c  pressure." 

But  to  resume  my  narrative.  After  remaining  at  my  dear/oU 
nurse's  till  about  six  yeairs  old,  I  recollect,  one  ev-ening  of  t 
beautiful  day  of  bunmiqr,  a  2)ost-chaise  being  driven  up  to  tbi 
wicket-gate  of  ihe  little  farm,  and  a  lady  getting  out  that  I  lid 
been  told  to  call  mother,  but  whom  I  had  so  seldom  seen  tM 
I  could  hardly  reconcile  to  myself  that  it  was  right  to  call  her  1)] 
that  endearing  name,  in  ,the  stead  of  my  dear  old  nurse,  who  ba^ 
shown  all  a  mother's  love  to  me.  I  was  immediately  got  rea4]K 
and  in  the  midst  of  bewailings  and  tears,  left  my  foster-pamitl 
roof,  no  longer  to  be  a  home  to  me.  There  was  one  circumstiM 
in  her — -my  nurse's — ]jabit.s  of  life,  which  here. I  must  not  Ofliil 
to  mention,  from  its  singuiarity — ^in  contradistinction  to  my  aifav 
habits  of  life — and  that  was,  she  never  drank  any  bevarage  bai 
tea  or  water.  Iso  power  on  earth  could  make  her  partake  of  .a90 
alcoholic  drink  ;  she  did  not  like  it ;  she  bad  a  natural  aveiWH 
to  anything  of  the  sort  from  her  infancy.  She  jtook.no  mtniM 
herself  for  her  abstinence ;  and  "  total  abstinence,"  as  a  moid 
virtue  and  oiijoined  practice,  was  then  unknown.  Her  JtuofattlA 
a  small  farmer,  on  the  contrary,  often  came  stagg^^ng  hooM^ 
his  Clips  from  market,  and  slie,  woman-like,  did  not  &il  td  vbO 
scold  him  the  next  morning  for  his. irregularity « 
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1  a  few  dftvs,  under  11) e  cftresses  and  kind  treatment  of  my 
nte,  I  bocame  perfectly  reconciled  to  my  new  home ;  I  no 
w  sorrowed  for  the  absent.  There  was  one  httle  novelty,  T 
llect,  which  tended  mxwM  to  reconcile  me  to  the  change,  and 
was,  the  fine  trappings  my  father  occasionally  wore  as  ser- 
it  in  the  Yeomanry  Cavalry,  at  that  time  in  constant  requisi- 
,  apprehending  an  invasion  by  Bonaparte — n  name  fraught 
I  terror  to  my  young  ears.  Many  curious  tjilos  of  those  days, 
(ter^years  I  recollect  being  told,  about  certain  individuals  of 
troop  showing  the  "white  featiier"  on  a  certain  night,  when 
)d  to  horse  with  the  formidable  announcement  of  the  French 
being  in  sight — inforniutiim  derived  from  the  lighting  of  the 
ed  signal-lires  on  the  neighbouring  heights.  The  few  large 
els  in  the  Channel  which  gave  rise  to  all  this  commotion, 
Bd,  at  last,  to  have  been  only  some  of  our  "merchantmen." 
gallant  soldier  was  suddenly  scijsed  witli  the  gout ;  a  second 
scalded  his  leg;  a  third,  his  horse  was  suddenly  ttiken 
; — ^for  which  exoiises,  1  need  hardly  say,  they  had  to  bear 
idicule  of  their  townsmen  for  some  years  after.  But  to  pro- 
from  this  digression.  In  due  time  I  was  sent  to  school; 
after  five  or  six  years  of  plain  education,  learning  land- 
.nring  and  other  essentials,  to  lit  me  for  what  I  was  then 
ided — a  farmer — 1  left  school  a  hopeful  lad,  possessing  the 
and  good  wishes  of  my  master,  and  all  who  were  acquainted 
me.  There  was,  J  recollect,  in  those  early  days,  one  trait 
y  character  which,  from  what  I  have  hereafter  to  relate,  will 
be  considered  in  me  vanity  now  to  mention,  and  that  was,  a 
of  truth.  I  was  never  known  to  tell  a  wilful  lie.  My  paret)t(( 
not,  strictly  speaking,  religious  people.  T  was  sent  to  my 
ch,  taught  the  catechism,  and,  at  tiie  proper  time,  confirmed  ; 
ihe  sin  of  telling  a  lie  had  been  so  particularly  impressed  on 
aind,  that  that  sin  1  was  rarely  guilty  of;  and  even  to  this 
that  early  impression,  in  the  midst  of  all  the  complicated 
which  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  drunkard's  career,  has  been 
Kted,  and  the  sin  held  in  abhorrence  from  that  early  con- 
in.  From  this  I  have  often  thought  how  necessary  for 
its  and  guardians  of  youth,  or  rather  children — ^i)articularly 
e  mind  at  that  early  age  is  titted  for  receiving  and  retaining 
essions  of  what  is  good  and  evil — how  urgently  should  bo 
lied  in  their  young  minds  a  hatred  of  all  sin,  as  an  oifence 
ist  a  pure  and  holy  God.  If  such  practice  more  general-ly 
liled  in  the  teaching  of  little  ones,  I  am  satislied,  from  my 
experience,  howsoever  in  the  heyday  of  youth  and  folly  such 
actions  may  he  forgotten,  that  the  time  will  anivo  in  God's 
idence  when  the  seed  so  sown  shall  revive,  and  bring  foith 
unto  repentance. 

II  11  2 
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On  kaviQg  Bchc^ol^  I  comxaenoed  my  dutiefi  oa.  the  fann,  dariDg 
tfhich,  manhood  began  to  dawn  upon  me.  At  this  time,.oae  par* 
ticnlar  ocoupation,  at  wfhiob  I  waa  oocasiop^lly  engaged,  tended 
to  increase  my  love  for  ^  tl^at  accursed  •  thing  which  work«U) 
abomination/'— •^' that  Yial  of  wrath/'  menttaned  in  the  Book  of 
Beyelationsy  ''that  should  be  poured  out  upon. the  eartb/V" that 
produce  of  the  vine  of  Sodom  and  Gomoirah/'-r-"  that  poisoo  of 
dragons  and  the  evil  venom  of  asps/'  wiiich  biteth  like  an  adder 
and  stingeth  like  a  serpent,—^"  that  abofl»iQa|ioQ  that  maketk 
desolate."  This  occupation  was  tho  driving  of  post^bonies ;  fut, 
in  addition  to  my  father's  businaas  of  a  farmer,  h^  united  tW  of 
a  postmaster^  and  frequentiy,  when  the  regular  driverawer^out, 
I  was  found  very  useful  in  taking  a  pair  of  the  remaining  horses, 
and  executing  any  order  tJiat*  might  come  in.  This  accelerated 
my  progress  to  becoming  a  confirmed  lover  of  strong  dnok. 
Being  naturally  good-natured,  and  not  wishing  to  show  on-sueh 
occasions  that  I  felt  myself  above  the  menial  duties  I  vas 
employed  in,  I  was  led»  unhesitatingly,  to  accept  the  conteatoof 
the  proffered  glass,  l^'rom  this  data,  and  from  this  cause,  I 
reckon  my  gradual  progress  to  ruin.  Thifi  alternate  en^loyBent 
continued  till  my  twenty-second  year,  when  my  &iher  took  pos- 
session of  an  additional  farm,  a  few  miles  from  the  town  in  vhicb 
he  lived,  intending,  after  realizing  a  partial  return  of  the  capiUl 
nsed  in  stocking  Uie  farm,  to  give  it  into  my  hands.  In  the  mean* 
time  I  was,  under  his  jurisdiction,  to  manage  tlie  buainess^  my 
remuueration  for  winch  was  to  be  the  produce  of  a  dairy  of  eij^t 
cows,  piggery,  poultry,  and  other  advantages,  together-  with  the 
farm-house  to  reside  in,  free  of  rent.  I  had  not  been;  thos 
settled  more  than  a  year,  when  I  formed  an  attachment  for  the 
daughter  of  a  fanner  retired  from  busine6S|.wliom,9fter  years 
of  wooing,  I  married,  looking  forward  at  that  time  to  m^y  ytsars 
of  peace  and  happiness  from  the  affection  of  fm.  amiali^  and 
beloved  wife,  whose  excellent  disposition  and  domestiiQ  acquire* 
ments  were  well  qualified  io  give  a  hom^  that  ohara>  wbicii»  to 
.  one  of  regular  habits  and  well^formed  min(),oanId  not  fail  to  be 
appreciated.  .... 

I  mentioned  before,  that  I  had  always  been  brought  ■  up  in  a 
belief  in  the  doctrines  inculcated  by  the  ''^EpiscopoliaB.Charchof 
England,"  and  revered  her  formularies^ — isittiug  under.(i  uioister 
of  good  moral  habits,  but,  in  his  preaching,  advancing  very  li£^^ 
of  that  evangelical  life'Saving  truth  whicli,  I  thank  God,  nov 
more  commonly  prevails  with  the  ministers .  of  the  "  Estiilisli* 
ment."  In  those  days,  when  the  truth  as  it  is  iu:  J<esus  vas 
preached  in  all  its  faithftilness  by  a  Ohnrch  of  Ett^and  mi&isl^» 
he  was  branded,  forsooth,  as  a  "  Methodist," — intended  as  atftrin  of 
reproach, — and  many  of  liia  congregation,  partiouUurlj  amoBg^'t 
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fty  ■WgH^fi'-cWs!^;  wcfAM;  'ott'his'^^  pulpit. alter  the 

!*ijiia^jf8}''^»^bftf^iy  lea^  tfc«iibawre4  edifice.  Of  this-  I  ktil 
iimlW  6^tffM)^^MMM,^(ymi  tc^tb^  ^^riem  of  a  r^v^end  gentle* 
mkti  H^Vo^'iti'Vron^^^iloe  t)f  this^trbfament;  to^etb^P  with  e.  eligbt 
tfh|tojgift(ofHie^,^e«derffed  ftomi/h^'Churoh,  rind  afkerwardft  became 
i/'|i6palKr'fi^idf^iuiti{Htet<;<dif^ti8ingi  tlie^b^^  o(  life  to  a  krge 
tiJ^ii^gtftibh  in-the'to^tw^  latently  deceased.* 

'^''AboUt  thi^  tittie^'^aocickhtalljr hdard'a  yoiingmaii,  an.  intended 
iWitAferAa^'^fo*  1%^***,  "wbd  fcad-pwvipu«ly!  been  icarryiHg.  on 
SU^ine^d'a^  tt>h^mis%,''^he'))oWerof'who6&preaohing  was  suoh^  that 
%/y''Gfcy*s  bT^siti^  A'gteftt  iihpresdiott  wa$  1^^  on  my  oiwa  and 
^Wife'i'itilntf ;^— ^in fcert^ thanks  be  l6  Oodi apennlaAent  ODe<j rxoine, 
fte'«eqtirt=df  iAi  Mstdry  ^U  sbo'^j  After  tliis,  my  oM  church 
'ijlltilstei'  seemeil  to-  havfc  no*  life'  ih  bitov   I  in;  rain  listened  for 

gUiief  qdfokenidg  traths,  tk«  -faithful  preaching  of  whioh  makes 
%"  Skvibuf '  air  in  dH  to  the  poor  dinner,  and  by  whom  alone 
tfo'te^hlwAlvAtion ;  but,  alas  I  too  much  dependlenoei  on^  creature 
jHgffrfeottsness  was  preached,  and  too  litfle^  seeking  for  Gkxl's 
■grafie',  by  the  gift  of  Ws  Holy  Spirit,  to  will  in'Jrou  to  work  and 
xb'Ad  liis  good  pleastird,  was  his  characteoristio.  The  impression 
flMie  at'  this  time-  has  nerer  been  entirely  obliterated^  notwith- 
kifelMiifg^  the  assaults  of  the  **  wicked  one"  have  triumphed  ibr« 
tiitefe"  in  bringing'  me  under  subjeotion  to  his  wiH.  •  Thanks  be  to 
Ob*,'  hfe  lias  alway^  in  his  mercy  made  my  sins  my  reproyers,  by 
Hkifijg  thfem  in  the  Itte*  ektremity  to  bring  me  to  a  convidtion  of 
f!Be  heinonshess  of  their  nature,  in  contrad^stinetion  to  the  emana- 
itferii^'froiti  a  p*ire  andholyOodj' whose  pervading  influence  con- 
Mtkid^'the  sinner 'to  (seek  pardon  by  pleading  a  Saviour  s  atoning 
litodd^  the  ftoputMion'  of  his  righteousness,  the  sanctificatioR  of 
tt^thtitl  persoW  iffthe^rrinity,  the  Holy  Ghost,  imparting  to  me 
Vtt^sjiilAi  to  lov^  hdli>ness  and  bate  sin^t  '  In  looking  back  at  the 
*rioTti't6hvictioh8  of  my|iastHfe,  evanewjentthoughthey  were,  I 
^iifdeariyse^thafrGod's  grace  was  never  withdrawn  from  me,  nor 
Vili'b^'frotti  any  ibnvinoed  sinner,  till  bd  ceases  to  employ  the 
iierinsthat  Godhtts  provided  for  the  preserving  of  that  gift,— rthe 
ceasing  to  pray,  and  the  keeping  from  attending  that  place  in 
wWch  lie  has  said,  '*  where  two  or  three  are  gathered  together, 
thbt  he  trill  be  in  the  midst  of  them." 
'^'"  At  this  time,  having  nothing  more  to  do  with  driving,  I  had, 

Mmably  speaking,  a  good  opportunity  to  divest  myself  of  that 

■»  "ii   .  ■   ■     .• 

'^  *fhe  Ute  Itev.  T.  Evans,  minister  of  Jolin-strtet  Chap«1,  Bedford-row,  and 
MooMded  in  the-  niinistrf  by  the  Rev.  Baptiflt  Noel.  Many  years  fiuce,  tbe  ^v. 
Ifri  .Bvana  was  offiqiating  olergyman  at  Mjlford,  near  Lyming^n,  Hantsi 

;f  I^  must  be  understood  that  these  were  the  doctrinal  points  in  which  I  believed, 
aiklliad  convictions,  at  the  time  these  hicidents  occttrred.  I  by  nd  means  identify 
t^tiHt  witb  ibe  wbolo  of  thorn  at  the  present  day.— Sept.  8»  L9(^. 
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baneful  hftbit,  indnlgence  in  strong  drink,  And  did  make  miuiT 
strong  efforts  for  that  purpose.    But  soch  reaoliitions,  bemp 
based  on  my  own  creature  strength,  lasted  bat  a  short  time;  tha 
temptation  that  beset  me  at  the  evening  meetiDg»  after  the  iariMfB' 
weekly  market  in  tho  neighbonring  town,  proved  too  great  for 
my  weak  resolves,  and  after  a  short  interregnum  of  sobriety,  I 
seldom  arrived  home  from  them  perfectly  sober.     This  went  oa 
amid  repeated  resolutions  of  amendment  and  relapses,  till  the 
third  year  of  my  occupancy  of  the  farm,  when,  £rom  the  great  ni 
sudden  depreciation  in  the  value  of  agricultural  prodnoe,  fianiienof 
small  capital  were,  of  course,  injuriously  affected-— their  rent,  ot 
lease,  having  been  fixed  on  an  average  of  prices  when  corn  rsalind 
doable  the  amount,  brought  many  a  farmer  to  ruin,  or  tu  emign- 
tion,  with  the  fragment  of  his  property  that  remained.     This  od 
far  affectedl  my  father's  circumstances,  as,  instead  of  giving  mt 
possession  of  the  farm,  as  he  had  previoosly  intended,  obliged 
him  to  throw  up  the  remainder  of  his  unexpired  term  into  the 
hands  of  his  landlord ;  so  that  no  resource  now  seemed  left  to  ne 
for  the  maintenance  of  my  wife  and  increasing  family,  bat  a  re- 
turn in  some  way  to  that  sort  of  employment  into  which  I  had 
formerly  been  initiated,— to  which  no  insurmountable  difficult? 
presented   itself,  from   my  father  still   continuing  the  posting 
business,  enabling  him,  by  horsing  a  not  very  profitable  coach,  to 
procure  for  me  the  situation  of  a  stage  coachman  on  another  eoaek, 
on  a  more  profitable  line  of  road, — ^the  losses  that  he  sustained  by 
horsing  one  being  considered  as  a  sort  of  premium  for  the  locm- 
tive  situation  that  I  held  on  the  other.  This  took  plaoein  1631-^ 
and  I  now  had  a  prospect  before  roe,  with  moderate  carefnlneee, 
of  realizing  a  very  comfortable  living,  and  of  providing  for  the 
exigencies  of  the  future— my  situation  realizing  four  and  fife 
pounds  per  week.     This  post  I  continued  to  fill  without  aecideift 
for  two  years,  when  an  event  took  place  which  was  the  indiieet 
means  of  bringing  me  to  a  stand-still— that  was,  the  death  of  my 
father ;  the  direct  cause  of  which,  although  the  relation  will  fom 
a  short  episode  in  my  narrative,  may  not  be  thought  ovt  of  j^aee 
here  to  mention.     The  before-mentioned  causes,  which  produced 
the  necessitous  circumstances  which  drove  my  father  to  leave  the 
farm — a  business  to  which  he  was  devotedly  attached — prodoaed, 
from  continually  brooding  on  his  loss,  a  weidcness  of  mind  bordtf- 
ing  on  aberration  of  intellect^  from  which  he  waa  jwt  recovering 
when  an  election  of  a  member  of  Parliament,  for  the  boroagh  to 
resided  in,  took  place, — when,  tlie  usual  dinner  onsuoh  oecaaoDS 
being  given,  he,  with  the  otlier  immaculate,  independent  voUn, 
was  invited,   that   indulgence    in    their    gonrmnnd    propenS' 
ties  and  powers   of  imbibition,  might  render   less   keen  their 
talents  for  entering  the  pohtiool  arena,  for  the  purpose  of  dir 
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cussing  tiie  principles  of  liim  whom  they  were  about  to  invest 
fiiitlx  the  authority  of  their  representative. 
.  He  oamo  home  from  i\i»  feast  in  good  time,  his  usual  moderate 
Iwhita  and  conaideratiou  of  his  recent  illness,  no  doubt,  prevent- 
ing him  from  undue  indulgence,  and  from  tlie  too  commou 
excesses  committed  on  like  occasions.  Would  tlmt  the  same 
OMition  had  been  observed  on  the  second  day,  when  the  party 
met  for  the  purpose  of  lunch,  or  rather  for  tliat  of  consuming  the 
Cmgmeats  that  remained.  The  very  little  that  my  father  had 
dnuik  the  preceding  day  being  more  than  on  ordinary  occasions, 
fcoduced — as  the  use  of  intoxicating  drinks  always  does — that 
dqfMOeeaion  of  the  feelings  which  nothing  bui  a  return  to  the 
QUfie  of  the  evil  seems  to  give  a  transitory  relief;  the  consequence 
waa^  his  being  brought  home  late  at  night  by  a  good-natured, 
half^reeling  friend,  and  laid  powerless  on  the  floor  of  the  parlour. 
This  ultimately  produced  paralysis  in  certain  bodily  functions, 
and  in  eiglit  days  from  this — the  day  of  enjoyment — death  re- 
leaaed  him  from  his  sufiferings,  of  which  event  I  was  the  next  morn- 
iBg  apprised,  by  a  person  sent  to  relieve  me  from  my  duties  on 
the  coach  I  was  driving,  so  that  I  might  be  enabled  to  hasten  to 
my  loother  and  family>  to  join  and  sympathize  with  them  in  their 
afliotion. 

After  the  funeral,  my  late  father's  affairs  were  investigated,  and 
found  to  be  in  that  state  which  left  hardly  sufficient,  after  his 
tnditors  were  satisfied,  to  enable  my  mother  to  carry  on  the 
petting  business  for  the  maintenance  of  herself  aud  the  junior 
Wanchea  of  the  family.  This  induced  (my  late  father  having 
been  an  old  and  respected  inhabitant  of  the  town  for  upwards 
o£  thirty  years)  tlie  influential  inhabitants  of  the  neighbouriiood 
to  raiae  a  subscription  in  her  behalf,  for  the  purpose  of  relieving 
iier  temporary  difficulties,  and  more  permanently  fixing  her  in 
the  business  in  which  she  had  heretofore  been  engaged.  This 
hanring  been  accomplished,  mattei*s  proceeded  in  their  usual 
ooucse  until  the  executors  of  my  late  father,  finding  that  the 
eoach  before-mentioned,  which  had  continued  to  be  horsed  for  my 
henefit,  was  such  a  losing  concern,  that  they  were  compelled,  in 
jnatioe  to  the  junior  branches  of  the  family,  to  give  notice  of  its 
diaooDtinuaooe.  The  consequence  was,  the  proprietor  having  no 
longer  self-interested  motives  to  induce  him  to  continue  me  in  his 
employ,  very  shortly  afterwards  took  advantage .  (whicli  I  am 
Borry  to  say  that  I  too  frequently  gave  him)  of  my  occasional 
Bta- of  intempenmce  to  remove  me  from  my  situation.  1  should 
hare  aoon  been  reduced  to  great  extremity,  but  for  the  kind  indi- 
viduals who  had  already  so  materially  assisted  my  mother ;  they 
khonght  me  eeverely  treated,  and  got  up  a  further  subescription 
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tovards  estbUisiBiig'a  ucnuhi,  tiiaAitsbouldleftte  iti»  icnmiAt  a 
later  andi>more  f<x)uvoiiiemt  liDttr;  as.  ^&  feeder  oil  bfBi^^ 
coach  which  left  a  large  to\r<ii; -eighteen  iihileai  dietottedyfv' titer 
metropohB, :  at  ehimt:  niicl-day,.i;o  liwhich  .aitiatiDI]^^I  :mm  dnljfti 
appointed.-"  -  ji"..ii>-  ■;•:  ">■!  i-.- •-  -    '»...::■  •!•••-■    ill   :-j^-i' 

Tfaia  act  ga;^  '8uclv>offenoe  to^mylaiie  iemployertiaiid-'io -the* 
body  of  propd^tocsy  that  they  used  everymeabstn  their  paver  t«v 
render  thd^nndertokiag  hnaueoessftll.  i  This  : coach- 'Oontitmadlo;- 
run  for  upwards  of  twelve  montha^  trheo^  notwithstanlding-tiM' 
exertiains  of  myiwdl- wishers  and:  firiendayrthefMcnoiftiy  loss  .vis 
so'great  that  itwas  nltimatelly  given  up/:!  wnsithen  under  tha ' 
neoessity^  by  Mmy  of  keeping  the  wolf  front  the  door,  of  ottciatiBg^ 
as  driver  for  my  mother,  •  whose  scanty  fragesr^lier  hUsineflB  net  ■ 
affording  her  the  means  of  giving  me  more^  than  iui-:aidi£bitirt> 
peirsou--*^ere  barely  safficiettt  efrf»    ibn»that  purpose* "   Tbit 
derogatory  etnployiHeni^  fty  and<  post<^ohiU9d  drivings  <ontinaid 
but  a  few  mouths;  when,  from^l^e  interest  em^oved  by  sonMi 
unknown  friend,  I:  unexpectedly  yeceiyed' a  letter  tironi  a  laige' 
coaek  proprietor,  appointing  a  meetb^  od  the  suooeeding  day  i|t 
a  town  about  twenty  miles  distance,  which;  witii  most'aangufM 
anticipations,  I  most  readiljkdpt;     On  seeing  himy  he  -told  na 
''that  through  the  interest  of  some  influential  party,  fad  war 
induced  to  make  me  an  offer  of  driving  a  coach  from  S—— n  to 
W-f  ■I'M.th,  a  distance  of  seVenty-five  miles  per- diem,  Bown  ent 
day  and  back  the  next,  in  the  room  of  an  old  part^pfoprietor  and 
servant,  whose  ill-health  obliged  him  to  leave^  with  hot  Kttle  hope 
of  ever  again  being  enabled  to  resume  Us  dutiesJ^    He  added^ 
''  Now,  take  cai'e  wiiat you  are  about ;  be  steady ;  you  bvre  ks  good' 
:i  place  given  you  as  on  any  line  of  road  that  I  ate  master  of.    i  • 
lia/ve  heard  that  yon  are  given  to  drinking;  I  hope  that 70a  wifl. 
show  by  your  conduct  that  the  aocasaticn-  isfalee/'  -  I  warmly - 
thanked  him,  nnd  on  the  isucoeeding  llonday  took^peasession-of- 
iny  *'  bos.-'     I  was  now  completely  in  jny  element ;  the  cbaeiM  £ 
had  driven  before  were  over  coiiiparatively  short' tlistttofces,  tiid' 
through  monotonous  scenery,  but  now!  had  seventy^ifiveittileaa: 
(lay,  embracing. as  gren^/ a  variety  of  picturtsque  soenery  iaa*  the  ' 
I've- would  wisli  to  rest  onj     I . removed- my  wife  and-  familylo 
W-*^^*— th,  one  of  tlie  town*  of  my  deBtinaitonon  fedtamateidavfl^- 
atwhieh  I  spent  the  Sunday;     Thistown'was  situated  in  aibaaa*' 
tiful  bay,  like  what  I  have  heard. described  of  the  Bay  ofNaphfi^- 
wanting  the  high  ground  of  Vesuvius  in  the  distance:   "MyariCr 
and  little  ones;  from  low- spirits,  impaired-health,  and  «oantena&eei('- 
of  sickly  hue,  shortly  obtained  that  bnoydDcr  sofi  f^iiit,  4ind  tbit' 
ruddy  complexion  of  countenance,  which  proximity  to  the  tlcanidr 
so  frequently  produces.  •  11    ...-.  *.     ...  i-.'j 

There  I  might  have  been  seen^  ^n  a  Sunday  afbarnooli^  waUdaf  ■ 
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nthtfli J  -mk  «iid  efaitdreiL  on  the  beautiful  esplsixade  fbrmed  lOii- 
bttibeaohyViiivyingiiotoiQeainacigGA  the  muEiy  of  rank  andfashiont 
list t  resorted  to  that' i  delightful  spot  to  inhale  the  renovating 
iTpatm  from  ofEith&JtmgliBh  -Ohanuel..  I  wonder  not  at  good  old ; 
jreorge  III.  selecting  this  spot  for  his  summer  bathing  resideoo^.^' 
!tB>  Bonevdiat  Beoladed  and  unostentatious  beauty  with  mudh 
idwantage  contrasted  with  the  glaring- display  of  the  rich  man* 
doms.and  bolder  scenery  iof  B '■  ■  -n^and  the  more  fashionable 
ratEDiiigiplfieBs^of.tbe  present  day; 

^Tfaia  pleaaingdii|ily'^employment>«— leaving  at  about  a  qnarter 
)8ibre-«igfat  ia  tfa^  mornings •  and  reacbing  the  termination  of -my 
omaiBy.  before,  five  •  o'clock' in  the 'evening-^cootinued  abouik 
ifteeu  months,  with  nothing  to  mar  the  health-inspiring  eKensiso  ■ 
>itiitbeit£requent  eixoossiv&<ns&  of  that  accursed  thing  to  whdoh  I: 
lire  ibefooe  ^udedi  It  seemed  ordained  to'be  my  onrse;  it 
lefaded' to  neutralize  all  the  pleasing  qualities  of  my  better  nature; 
rheipasaing  exclamation^  when  my  n^me  was  mentioned  in  oon^ 
lanon  with  this  vice,  was,  "  What  a  pity  !"  Ih  ay  past  early 
ixperieonoe  lOf  mankind  I  cannot,  like  many  of  the  disappointed 
)ii88  om  life'^  stage,  exclaim  on  the  unoharitableness  and  unde* 
lenring  fault- £Lnding  propensities  of  my  fallow-man ;  on  the  oon*: 
iBJEy^  I  leceiyed  at  that  period  of  my  Ufe  the  good  wishes,  sym^ 
latbies-,  and  mux)h  assistance  of  a  substantial  nature,^  from  those 
m.wliom  I  possessed  nO:  claim.  I  found  many  more  ready  to 
>Verlof>k  Hnd.  make  excuses  for  my  failings,  which  I  by  no  means 
leeerved,  tiian  to  reproach  me  according  to  my  dieserts«  At  the 
JXpiraiiioni<)f  these  fifteen  monttis,  the  former  driver  of  the  coach^ 
vlio>  as  I  httve  before  mentioned,  Was  also  apariAproprietor,  coi^- 
itry  to  all  ^acpectati on,  recovered  sufficiently  to  enable  himj  by 
i  fg;reat  eifort^  again  to  resuinehis  "seat;"  and  by  keeping  a  help^ 
natat  by  his  si4e  to  afford  him  occasional  relief,  managed  to 
niuntainr  his  :situationi  This  again  obliged  me  to  torn  my 
itteatiion  to  other  .means  of  procuring :  a  Uvelihood  for  myself  and 
ulDuly.<  After  six  months  of  idieuess^  returning .  from  am  un* 
nicoiSdsAal  applioation  for  the  management  of  a  charity  Eoundar 
ion  I  Sah^,rfor  which  a  master  was  advertised,  and  for  iwhich^ 
rom  my>  previous  habits'  and.  employment,  I  was  by  no  meana 
ittodv:!  >acoidentaUyiheaard  of  a  gisntlemao,  a  magistrate,  wanting^ 
i  ooaohman. :  >  On  the  itrst  intimation  of  this,  tlie  feelings  ^of  pride 
ver^i'aFOUbed  .in  my  '•  Adamite  nature,"  whieh  were  somewha;t 
eweaediOn  my. 'being  infonmed;  that '^  livery"  vms  inot  required:  to 
)d'W0niw  :  A.  bouse  on  his!  estate  was  provided  to  i  live  in i-anid 
brtasaiely  no^  waiting  at  table  or  other  more  menial  duties  were, 
^efij^ukiedi  for  which  act  and  mystery  my  previous  avocations  in  life; 
lid  not  at  all  befit  me.  Driven  by  a  necessity  which  admitted  of 
uteoboica,!^.  with  a  hesitating  step  and  Awkward  mien^  solioiiad 
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of  this  gentleman  the  favour  of  filling  his  vacant  sitaation.  Ai 
be  had  previously  kuo^vn  me  when  ckiTer  of  the  coaofa,  Im  cob- 
miserated  the  cictremity  of  my  position^  which  enfiwoed  my 
seeking  so  menial  an  employment,  and  expressed  his  fetr  thit 
the  contrast  of  his  ser\'ioe  with  my  fonmer  one  would-  be  too 
great  to  give  mutual  satisfaction.  I  succeeded  in  removing  his 
scruples,  and  was  forthvrith  engaged,  at  a  liberal  wage,  mi 
additional  perquisites  of  milk  and  vegetables.  This,  to  a  m«i  of 
careful  and  provident  habits,  would  have  sufficed  to  render  his  lib 
endurable  till  better  things  turned  up ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  admit  tbit 
my  old  expensive  and  wasteful  habits  still  so  far  influenced  me, 
that  some  time  was  necessary  ere  I.  was  discipliiied  ilite  com- 
pliance with  more  frugal  fare. 

But,  thanks  be  to  God  for  His  mercy  and  goodness  in  adapting 
one's  mind  and  feelings  to  those  changes  in  ouc  temporal  cot- 
dition  in  life  in  which  it  is  His  pleasure  to  place  us.  My  hone 
was  now  situated  at  the  northern  extremity  of  a  hirge  park,  aboat 
balf  a  mile  &om  tlie  mansion ;  and  many  times  have  I  looked  ivitk 
pleasure  on  my  little  ones  lightly  tripping  acroaa  the  park,  oa  a 
fine  summer's  morning,  to  the  dairy,  for  a  supply  of  milk  for  thek 
breakfast,  and  the  day's  consumption.  The  house,  though  SBill 
and  inconvenient  in  some  respects,  with  its  neat  flower-garden, 
and  trellised  lattice  frame-work  that  covered  the  walk  outside, 
over  which  crept  the  woodbine  and  sweet-smelling,  wbite-floww- 
ing  clematis,  gave  a  humble  charm  and  beauty  to  its  appeanBoe^ 
which  tended  in  some  measure  to  reconcile  us  to  ita  in-door  in- 
convenience. There  was  one  incident  occurred  daring  dm 
time  I  was  living  with  this  gentleman  which,  as  a  faithful  cbroai- 
cler  of  actual  events,  degradatory  though  they  may  be,  I  ea 
bound  to  mention.  He  kept  two  gardeners — ^tha  head  one,  a  tail, 
bony  Scotchman,  of  hard  physiognomy  and  cold  repulsive  mtar 
ners,  who  resided  in  the  park  at  an  adjoining  lodge  1z>  my  om. 
Whether  the  kind  treatment  my  wife  and  cbildren  received  from 
the  family  at  the  house,  or  from  what  other  cause,  I  know  not; 
bfit  this  man  conceived  on  aversion  to  me  and  my  family,  whieh 
bis  bearing  and  manners  too  evidently  showed.  However,  ae 
long  as  his  dislike  was  passively  confined  within  his  own  breaaW 
I  cai-ed  but  little  for  the  ill-feeling.  But  time,  at  laat^  as  in  aB 
similar  cases,  seldom  fails  to  develop  the  venom,  where  Boch  dis- 
position is  encouraged.  It  so  acted  on  him  as  to  prodnoe  tbi 
following  diablerie.  I  had  heard  several  complaints  coming 
from  this  man  of  repeated  losses  of  different  vegetables  from  thi 
kitchen-garden,  particularly  of  the  loss  of  one  or  two  dozen  of  tb 
sort  of  cabbages  used  for  pickling.  As  it  was  no  business  of  miaft 
I  took  but  little  notice  of  the  matter  till  my  attention  was  calU 
to  am  evident  alteration  of  manner  in  Mr.  S.,  my  employer;  ir 
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Is  me,  and  an  inquiry  made  of  me  by  a  gentleman,  a  relative, 
ling  with  him,  of  "  whether  the  shoeB  that  I  wore  in  stable 
)  nailed  ?"  to  which  I  answered  in  the  affirmative,  wondering  at 
irift  of  such  question.  This  difference  of  behaviour  on  the 
of  my  employer  having  lasted  some  few  days,  1  had  resolved 
sk  him  if  I  had  unwittingly  given  him  any  ofifence,  when  I 
ived  a  message  from  a  young  neighbouring  farmer,  with 
n  I  had  been  schoolfellow,  to  wait  on  him.  So  doing,  he 
ised  me  that  suspicion  existed  in  Mr.  S.  s  mind  relative  to 
baving  something  to  do  with  the  various  robbeiies  that  had 
L  effected  from  his  garden :  to  use  his  own  words,  he  said- 
hen  I  heard  Mr.  S.  suspected  you,  I  was  determined,  at  the 
of  being  myself  implicated  for  receiving  things  knowing  them 
e  stolen,  to  state  all  I  knew  of  the  matter.  The  gardener 
e  to  my  house,  and^  on  seeing  me,  puUod  from  under  his  coat 
large  red  cabbages,  which  he  presented  mo,  at  the  same  time 
ag  me  if  I  would  lend  him  a  large  hamper  to  pack  up  some 
kery,  which  I  accordingly  did.  Two  days  lifter  this,  who 
dd  I  see  but  this  same  man  and  his  son,  bearing  between 
1  the  identical  hamper  which  I  liad  lent  him,  filled  with  what 
•mdy  from  a  leaf  protruding  from  under  the  cover,  to  be 
Uing  cabbages.'  This  took  place  at  the  little  inn  in  the  vil- 
.  where  the  branch  London  coach  changed  horses  (and  wliicb 
h,  by-the-bye,  I  was  afterwards  destined  to  drive).  The 
|ier,  with  its  contents,  he  immediately  put  on  the  coach,  and 
»d  it  to  some  person  in  London.  Now,"  he  added,  "  you  can 
ion  this  circumstance  to  Mr.  S.  at  once,  or  wait  till  you  are 
rtly  accused  with  the  crime."  I  resolved  to  adopt  the  former 
lod,  for  which  purpose  I  sought  Mr.  S.,  apologized  for  the 
TUption,  told  him  I  had  suffered  much  uneasiness  from  the 
ation  in  his  manner  towards  me,  which  I  attributed  to  some 
3n  endeavouring  to  disparage  me  in  his  estimation.  He  then 
ne  that  "  his  gardener  had  informed  him  that  on  frequent 
skma  he  had  missed  vegetables  from  the  garden,  and  that 
week  previous  two  dozen  of  cabbages  had  been  stolen.  On 
iskiDg  the  man  if  he  had  any  suspicion  of  any  one,  he  told 
'  that  comparing  your  stable  shoes  with  the  foot-marks  on  the 
ad,  that  ihe  impressions  of  the  nails  agreed  exactly.'  Still 
udded),  Mrs.  8.  and  the  family  will  not  believe  it,  nor  should 
re  entertained  the  suspicion  for  one  moment;  but  I  am  sorry 
Lve  noticed  lately  a  sort  of  looseness  of  manner  in  you,  which 
i  never  noticed  before,  and  which  I  am  assured  is  produced 
a  tiK)  great  indulgence  in  strong  drink ;  but,  however,  for 
hture  avoid  that  evil."  Thus  did  this  gentleman  humanely 
condescendingly  spetdc  to  me  of  my  faults.  On  hearing  the 
motion  I  had  to  give,  he  said,  *'  I  know  Mr.  E.,  from  whom 


ybu  reccivecl  this  information.;  1  'WiU\i^cp  him,  and  lake  the 
proper  "steps  tcj  'bring  the  guilty  party  to  justice."  1  was  aboni 
to  leave  him,  when  he  suddenly  added,  "  He  lifkewise  accuses  y6tt 
6f  ste<\hng  bundles  of  \yood  from  the  '*  pilep on  your,  way  home 
thrdiigl^  the  piirk'  in  tTie  .^veriing  ;  but  say. nothing  of  tliis. inter-, 
view  wj'tli  me,  i\nd  I  will  find  means  of  eliciting  the  tri^tji."'  Ac- 
cordingly, by  setting  a  person  to  conceal  himself  near  the  "  wood 
pile,"  he  found  that  this  gardener  and  his  son  wen^  in  the  con- 
stant practice  of. taking  liome,  nightly,  two  faggots  of  wood.  Mr, 
S.,  though  a  magistrate,  and  sworn,  to  administer  justice  anl 
repress  cringe,  from  humane  considerations  of  the  distress  and 
misei7  that  would  ]>e  brought  on  this  man's  yoyng  family  bj  i 
prosecution,  saiisfied  justice  by  simply  di^char^ng  him  from  his 
service.  Thus  was  this  man  punished,  and  I  hope,  ere  \hi% 
brought  to  repentance,  and  led  to  see  thaf  even  in  this  world  the 
wonder-worlying  hand  of  God's  providence  makes  our  sins  to  find 
us  out  and  prove  our  correctors. 

After  the  above  circumstance  liad  passed  over,  T  went  on  very 
comfortably  in  the  quiet  duties  of  my  poisition,  retanning  the 
confidence  of  my  employer,  until  ray  frequent  indulgence  in  my 
old  propensity  placed  him  under  the  necessity  of  reluctant^ 
giving  me  the  usual  notice  to  leave  his  employment,  Busmess 
calling  him  to  the  town  in  which  my  mother  still  continued  to 
caiTy  on  business,  he  informed  her  of  his  decision,  remarking  at 
the  same  time,  that  my  lovo  for  stimulating  drinks  was  such, 
that  he  thought  a  ceiiainty  of  death  itself  would  not  wean  me 
from  the  habit.  This  was  in  the  year  1831,  within  about  anionth 
of  my  wife's  confinement  with  her  fifth  child,  in  consequence  of 
the  proximity  of  which  I  was  suffered  to  retain  my  situation  tiD 
she  had  gained  sufficient  strength  to  undertake  the  fatigue  of 
removal. 

It  was  during  one  of  my  outbreaks  whilst  living  with  this 
gentleman  that  I  first  felt  the  symptoms  of  "  delirium  tremens," 
or  rather,  a  sort  of  '*  magnetic  clairvoyance ;"  it  Was  not  So  severe 
in  its  nature  as  the  former  malady.  The  feeling  developed  on 
this  occasion  I  shall  be  somewhat  minute  in  describing,  as  it 
forms  one  of  a  series  of  evidences  in  what  I  have  hereafter  to 
relate  of  its  producing  that  clairvoyant  power  on  the  soul  or 
mind  which  reahzes  a  telegraphic  communication  of  the  "inner 
man"  with  tlie  immaterial  essences  of  the  invisihle,  or  spiritoil, 
world.  On  returning  one  evening  across  the  park  to  my  home 
(not  inebriated),  I  was  suddenly  surprised  by  hearing  the' voices 
of  a  number  of  pei-sons  behin<I  me,  upbraiding  me  with  my  con- 
duct, not  only  on  account  of  its  sinfulness  in  the  sight  of  God, 
but  as  calculated  to  bring  misery  and  sufi*ering  on  my  innocent 
wife  and  children.     I  seemed  to  hear  the  utterance  of  everv  word 
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clearly  apd  distinctly.  TIio  diflerent  bacclianalian  prgies  of  my 
past  liife  wiere  narrated  from  one  to  the  otlier  witli  the  greatest 
es^actness.  I  stopped  .for  these  supposed  railers  to  come  up  with 
ni^ ;  but  no— they  approached  no  nearer^ they  seemed  to  stop 
fikewise.  Having  a  friend  living  in  an  opposite)  direction,  1 
turned  with  the  intention  of  visiting  him,  hoping  hy  so  doing  to 
cet  rid.  of  the  annoyance ;  but  in  vain,  for  still  they  seemed  to 
lollow  me.  On  crossing  A  brook,  the  gurgling  ripple  of  its 
^ters  over  the  pebbly  bottom  beneath,  formed  words  and  seu- 
^pces  of  reproach  to  confound  me.  The  breathing  zephyr,  as 
it  slightly  rustled  amongst  the  foliage  of  the  trees,  joined  its  voice 
V6  the  streamlet  below  in  my  condemnation.  All  this,  at  last, 
satisfied  me  that  it  was  no  mortal  whispering  that  I  heai'd  ;  and 
undai^  this  persuasion,  without  visiting  my  friend,  I  returned  back 
to.  my  home,  determined,  from  the  fear  of  ridicule,  to  keep  my 
liiental  hallucinations,  as  they  no  doubt  would  be  called,  within 
iny  own  breast.  In  this  resolve  I  succeeded,  and  in  the  course  of 
%  day, or  two  my  mind  recovered  its  usual  tone.  Within  a  week 
of  .the  expiration  of  the  time  for  me  to  leave  this  situation,  I  was 
Informed  by  the  landlord  of  an  hotel  of  an  adjacent  town,  that  a 

{lentlcman  in  the  neighbourhood,  having  bought  a  pair  of  young 
orses,  wanted  a  person  to  break  them  into  double  harness  fit  for 
Us  own  driving.  I  made  application,  and  succeeded  to  my 
3|risheBj  recognising  in  him  a  gentleman  that  I  had  ridden  with  side 
by  side  after  many  a  good  fox  in  years  gone  by— a  sport  that  my 
ipdulgent  father,  fond  of  himself,  allowed  me  occasionally  to  par- 
tike  of  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  I  gave  my  employer  such 
satisfaction,  that  he  continued  to  keep  me  with  him  long  after 
lOOmpletting  the  object  of  my  engagement;  and  I  should  have 
most  probably  remained  with  him,  I  know  not  how  long,  had  not 
iny  desires  led  me  continually  to  importune,  by  letter,  the  coach 
jpj^pij^tpr  I  had  formerly  served,  and  who,  on  the  return  of  the 
liyalid  c.oachman  before-named,  had  promised  me  the  first  situation 

J e  had  it  in  his  power  to  bestow,  which  promise  he  at  last  fill- 
tied,  chiefly  owing  to  the  kind  interposition  of  the  vcrv  gentleman 
^J  was  at  the  time  serving.  I  look  back,  even  now,  with  a  feeling 
of  pleasure  to  the  six.  or  seven  months'  services  I  rendered  this 
gentleman^  having  left  him,  much  to  my  surprise,  without  any 
onei  dereliction  of  duty  calculated  to  neutralize  the  good  feelings 
Qt  alter  the  good  opinion. he  had  entertained  of  me. 

^'  The  Autobiography  of  a  Drupkard  contains  in  it  the  most 
"jponotonous,  ui^uteresting  detail  of  events  that  can  be  possibly 

iuM^gined.  The  repeated  indulgence  in  his  degrading  passion 
Vj^apidly.  produces  that  obtusity  of  intellect  under  which  the  viva- 

citj^  of  mind  and  the.  nobler  aspirations  of  his  better  part — the 
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soul — become  so  stnltified  ns  to  prove  a  barrier  to  the  fall  dere* 
lopmeiit  of  the  nobler  faculties  of  his  being.  Thus  it  was  vitk 
me ;  I  loved  all  mankind,  nnd  never  did  the  cry  of  distress  retch 
HIT  ears,  or  solicitations  for  relief  from  tiie  ii^Tetcbed  appeal  to 
iriy  feelings,  without  a  response  ns  far  as  my  means 'would  pcmit 
Tl)e  intuitive  sympathies  of  the  finer  feelings  of  hamanitywen 
powerfully  elicited  by  such  objects;  and  had  i  but  possessed tfae 
monil  courage  to  overcome,  by  self-denial,  the  craving  desires <rf 
my  sensual  appetites,  I  had  not  been  such  a  *'  blot"  in  ereatioi. 
These  were  the  anomalies  that  existed  in  my  natnrt*,  entirely 
owing  to  early  impressions  and  indulgences  not  corrected  by 
proper  example  and  education — an  ovidenoe  that  laone  of  Natun'i 
laws  can  be  infringed  with  impunity,  and  that  reason,  which  ren- 
ders man  pre-eminent,  can  never  bo  misapplied  without  puniA- 
ment. 

Thus,  again,  after  a  hearty  good-bye  to  the  family  household, 
did  1  again  resume  my  old  employment  of  **  handling  the  rib* 
hons,"  professionally  so  called.  My  route  this  time  was  over 
])art  of  my  old  ground,  sixty  miles  per  diem,  tiiirty  miles  up  and 
down.  Oil  arriving  at  one  end  of  my  destination,  at  eleven  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  1  had  no  useftil  object  in  which  to  employ  myself 
trll  the  hour  arrived  for  resimning  my  duties  on  the  coacb-^^ 
o'clock  in  the  evening;  and  thus  were  left  six  hours  in  n  large 
fashionable  town,  to  bo  spent  in  idleness  or  folly,  the  enervating 
inflnences  of  which  tended  strll  fiirthcr  to  corrupt  and  debase  my 
moral  nature.  Two  brother  "  whips"  arriving  at  the  tow»  aboat 
the  same  time  as  myself,  ^wo  generally  met,  soon  after,  at  a  friend'a, 
who  carried  on  the  business  of  a  brewer  and  cooper,  whene,  eeatad 
in  a  homely  manner  on  some  of  his  half-finished  barrels,  we  wot 
wont  to  discuss  sundry  pots  of  his  eightpenny  ale,  till  time  re- 
minded us  of  the  near  approach  of  the  dinner  lionr,  of  wbiefc 
meal  we  invariably  partook  at  a  tavern  kept  by  a  former  **  JmigU 
of  the  whip;"  but  before  reaching  our  restaurant,  a  haUWriy 
house  was  selected,  for  the  purpose  of  swallowing  a  glass  cdT  |^ 
and  bitters,  as  a  provocative  to  appoUte,  and  as  an  assistant  of 
the  powers  of  digestion.  This  was  the  only  meal  during  the 
twenly-four  hours  I  o^uld  indulge  in,  to  do  wlMch  tt  at  hit 
becanie  necessary  to  imbi^be  avast  quantity  of  stimiilants,  safi- 
cient  to  make  a  moderate  drinker  inebriated,  to  artifioiaUy  prodaoe 
the  requisite  incentive.  Grog  andiobacoo  occupied  our  tihne  till 
the  ari-ival  of  the  hour  for  my  return ;  and  as  diluted  spirits,  or 
ale,  formed  my  "refreshment"  at  each  change  of  horses,  on  mt 
arrival  at  the  end  of  my  journey  I  had,  to  every  oBes  obs«na> 
tion,  pnrtaken  of  more  than  a  " qu&ntwm  Mff."  oonsisient  irifli 
ebriety.  I  might  even  then  have  escaped  worse  eonsefiiieiieea^ 
had  not  tl»e  poUticians  of  the  town^  awaiting  with  impfflieneetke 
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xacle  of  information  ju6t  imported  from  St.  Stephen's^,  seized  me 
ivith  a  "wiil-ye  nill-ye"  sort  of  raaaner,  and  installed  meJeader 
)(  the  night's  carousing.  Thus,  from  a  too  yielding  disposition, 
[was  fast  progressing  on  the  rond  to  ruin.  This  became  my  daily 
routine ;  and  well  I  recollect  the  envy  with  which  I  beheld  my 
Kother  whips,  with  stronger  constitutions  and  unimpaired  sta- 
aina,  partake  of  these  indulgences  with  impunity.  At  last,  after 
leveral  months  of  the  same  debasing  practice,  one  night,  late  in 
Jhe  autumn,  within  ten  miles  of  my  destination,  I  was  seized  with 
i^  fit»  half-drunken,  half-apoplectic,  and  precipitated  from  the 
soach-box  to  behind  the  horses*  heels,  one  movement  of  which 
fould,  in  all  probability,  have  consigned  me  to  eternity;  but, 
jirough  God  8  providence,  the  poor  animals  intuitively  stopped, 
nd,  half-fstunned,  though  partially  sobered  by  the  fall,  I  crawled 
Tom  underneath  the  coach,  and  again  mounted  the  box.  Having 
lithe  time  no  passengers  on  the  coach,  the  circumstance  was 
Mfver  known.  This  hod  the  effect,  for  a  little  time,  of  making 
m9  more  careful ;  1  had  even  firmness  enough  to  risk  the  dis- 
deasure  of  my  political  friends,  by  immediately  going  home  after 
flawing  the  coach.  I  felt,  at  the  time,  no  ill  ettbcts  from  the  fall ; 
mt  I  have  no  doubt  it  had  something  to  do  in  producing  another 
qpproach  to  deiiiium  tremens,  with  which  I  won  about  this  time 
nwited.  I  was  awakened  one  night  by  a  number  of  persons^  who 
saoDed  to  be  calling  me  from  the  road,  underneath  my  window, 
x>  xorne  down  and  join  them.  I  awoke  my  Avife,  and  asked  her 
lie  meaning  of  it :  she  did  not  imderstand  me.  1  told  her  that  a 
lumber  of  persons  wore  calling  me,  from  outside  the  house,  to 
xmfd  down  and  join  them  in  their  pursuits;  some  were  going  out 
Abooting,  some  hoi'se-^racing — all  about  to  proceed  on  some  object 
rf  business  or  pleasure.  The  voices  were  so  numerous  that  they 
i^peared  to  proceed  from  untold  millions.  As  I  persisted^  with 
9ivMy  appearance  of  rationality,  in  the  reality  of  my  assertions, 
any  wife  very  naturally  asked  me  **  How  so  many  persons  as  I 
Ifeeribed  oould  find  room  to  exist  in  so  confined  a  space  ?"  I 
xdd  her  that  that  difficulty  was  all  made  easy  and  clear  to  my 
ipprefaension.  The  voices  I  beard,  as  voices,  wei^  all  emamitions 
fom  disembodieil  spirits ;  their  immaterial  being  or  essence, 
aking  up  no  room,  enabled  them  here  to  remain  in  the  same 
oealiiy  which  they  inhabited  in  the  flesh.  Some  voices  appeared 
^  my  imagination  to  proceed  from  those  who  had  been  dead  for 
itotories  ;  others,  who  had  departed  nt  a  more  recent  date,  some 
}{  whom  I  had  well  known ;  all  seemed  to  be  talking  about  ti)Qir 
Mtkretki  engagements,  as  in  the  days  of  their  materialit}';  and 
ihoae  I  •  had  known  I  vecognised  by  tlieir  voices.  One  said, 
'lioave  him  alone  just. now ;  he  wont  be  with  us  yet ;  his  time  is 
lot  7et 'Come."    Such  was  the  shape  this  fantasia  took  on  this 
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my  second  attack  of  "  mental  aberration,"  or  rather,  "  mental 
reality." 

How  long  I  was  confined  at  home  in  consequence,  or  whether 
confined  at  all,  I  now  forget ;  but  not  one  iota  of  the  foregoing 
impressions,  so  indelibly  are  they  engraven  on  my  mind,  can  ever  be 
forgotten,  I  continued  my  duties  on  the  road  for  about  ten  months 
after  this,  nothing  occurring  to  call  for  particular  notice,  except  a 
day's  holiday  occasionally,  to  get  rid  of  the  effects  of  a  debauch  the 
preceding  night,  when  one  morning — a  summer's  morning — after 
having  for  a  week  completely  saturated  myself  with  **  the  accursed 
thing," — so  much  so,  that  it  resembled  "bmning  lava"  in  my 
veins,  and  I  only  wonder  spontaneous  combustion  had  not  taken 
place, — I  was  driving,  or  rather,  attempting  to  drive,  into  a  town,  as 
early  as  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  in  a  shocking  state  of 
intoxication.  I  was  discharged  in  the  greatest  disgiace,  my 
character  lost,  my  health  impaired,  and  with  no  distant  prospect 
of  absolute  starvation.  But,  blessed  be  God,  the  Father  Almighty, 
who  did  not,  as  I  deserved,  in  this  my  aggravated  wickedness, 
utterly  forsake  me.  A  gentleman  of  the  neighbourhood,  taking 
compassion  on  my  little  helpless  family,  and  hoping  that  these 
sore  trials  had  worked  in  me  reformation,  which  I,  vainly  tnisting 
in  my  own  strength,  hoped  as  well,  procured  for  me  a  subordinate 
Government  situation  in  the  Great  Metropolis,  but  at  so  low  a 
weekly  wage,  that  my  wife's  greatest  economy  made  the  sum 
scarcely  suffice  to  keep  the  children  clothed  and  fed.  The  situ- 
ation I  now  filled  was  of  that  nature  that  brought  under  my 
notice  many  curious  incidents — faux  pas  in  high  life;  the  revel- 
ries of  the  disciples  of  Bacchus,  and  sports  of  the  votaries  of 
Dame  Venus,  in  middle  and  lower  life ;  the  cunning  of  the  sharper 
and  the  ingenuity  of  the  thief,  each  driven  to  the  practice  of  his 
art  by  dissipated  habits  or  improvident  waste.  But  as  a  relation 
of  these  will  only  give  us  a  further  insight  into  man's  depraved 
nature,  which  my  own  personal  history  sufficiently  illustrates  and 
exemphfies,  1  will  forbear  to  give  it,  and  briefly  bring  to  a  con- 
clusion this  pai*t  of  my  narrative  of  life's  past  experience,  by 
stating  that,  after  about  nine  months'  ser\'itude  in  the  above  situ- 
ation, disgusted  with  my  calling,  and  still  under  the  necessity, 
imposed  on  me  by  my  previous  habits  of  inebriation  continuing, 
my  dischaige  was  again  rendered  necessar^^;  and  thus  once  more  I 
became  as  the  "offscouring  of  all  things,"  shunned  as  a  pest, 
and  pointed  at  with  the  finger  of  scorn  as  a  degraded  type  of 
human  depravity. 

«  4^  «  ♦  «  ♦  4^ 

Notwithstanding  the  abandonment  of  myself  to  the  influence 
of  the  intoxicating  cup,  and  the  misery  and  desolation  that  I  had 
80  frequently  brought  on  myself,  my  dear  wife,  and  little  ones^ 
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my  love  for  tliem  was  most  undoubted,  malgrS  the  assertions  to 
the  contrary  of  the  cold,  phlegmatic,  and  uncharitable  moralists 
whose  peculiar  ''  temperament''  allows  not  Bacchanalian  excesses 
to  be  their  besetting  sin.     Each  individual  has  "a  sin" — a  sin 
which  his  nature  and  his  disposition  render  peculiarly  his  own — 
avarice,  ambition,  love  of  frivolities  and  dress,  pride,  envy,  the 
giving  oneself  up  to  the  pleasures  of  the  world ; — all  these,  with- 
out the  grace  of  God  prevent,  will  as  much  render  the  soul 
unfitted  for  being  the  recipient  of  the  spiritual  and  refined 
delights  of  heaven  on  earth,  as  those  grosser  and  more  sensual 
sins  which,  from  their  glaring  nature,  more  conspicuously  attract 
the  notice  of  fellow- sinners.     Yes!  my  children  I  loved !    But 
when  sober,  and  capable  of  reflection,  I  could  not  bear  their 
caresses ;  their  innocent  prattle  went  like  daggers  to  my  heart ; 
the  tears  of  my  much-injured  and  affectionate  wife,  when,  under 
the  most  agonizing  feelings,  she  implored  me,  for  her  sake,  the 
children's  sake,  and  for  my  soul's  sake,  to  abandon  the  vice  that 
was  fast  bringing  her  and  the  dear  children  to  the  workhouse  and 
the  grave,  drove  me  to  madness,  and,  frequently  rushing  out  of 
tte  house,  I  have  been  ready  to  cast  myself  from  one  of  the 
Wiges,  in  the  vain  hope  that,  by  ceasing  to  live  in  this  world,  I 
could  produce  on  my  mind  the  effect  of  fabled  *'  Lethe's  stream," 
•nd  that,  by  the  act,  past  recollections  could  be  buried  in  oblivion. 
At  this  particular  time,  1837,  in  a  large  city,  totally  unknown, 
wJttout  a  friend  or  a  relative  to  whom  I  could  apply  for  advice 
or  employment,  a  very  few  days  or  weeks  must  have  found  me  a 
claimant  on   "parish  relief."     Everything  looked  dark — there 
speared  no  bright  side — not  one  glimmering  ray  of  hope  to 
P^de  me  in  the  way  by  which  to  procure  employment  to  sustain 
^1  all  but  starving  children.     Ah !   poor,  distressed,  burdened 
^"^er,  never  despair !  "  thy  Saviour  liveth  !" — "  Christ  is  all  in 
«ll!"— "  tliy  God  is  a  God  of  love  !"— "He  is  a  Father  to  the 
^tberless  ;  a  very  present  help  in  time  of  trouble."     How  often 
"*ve  I  noticed  the  providence  of  a  wonder-working  God  mani- 
fested at  the  time  of  my — and  man's — greatest  necessity !     The 
^ore  abandoned  and  shunned  by  the  world,  the  closer  is  He  at 
iand  to  give  relief  to  work  His  way. 

My  wife,  in  canvassing  for  votes  to  procure  admission  for  my 
tldest  son— one  of  seven  {alas  !  since  unhappily  wrecked  and 
downed  at  sea) — to  St.  Ann's  School,  Brixton,  raised  me  up  a 
ftiend  in  the  person  of  the  humane  and  much-respected  secretary 
of  that  institution,  who,  although  it  was  not  in  his  power  to 
meet  our  wishes  regarding  my  son,  yet  used  his  interest  in  pro- 
curing me  a  situation  in  a  "  Company"  then  in  course  of  forma- 
tion, which  once  again,  by  God's  blessing,  placed  within  my  reach 
the  means  of  providing  for  my  family. 
KO.  XL — NEW  SEHIES.  I  I 
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Thie  was  in  October,  1887,  and  with  thi«  "Company"  I  still 
(1858)  remain.  Nearly  sixteen  years  have  gone  by  since  I  entered 
their  service,  twelve  years  of  which,  tiiough  I  drank  a  great  deal, 
I  never  went  the  same  lengths  in  my  besetting  sin ;  after  which 
time  the  raging  desire  of  my  old  last  again  overcame  me, 
bearing  down  all  opposition,  canning  me  captive  wheresoev^  it 
would,  and  in  consequence  of  which  had  again  been  nearly  the 
means  of  casting  me  loose  on  the  world's  cold  charity,  the 
delation  of  the  cause  and  effects  of  which  will  form  the  seqael 
of  this  my  narrative. 

I  would,  by  way  of  preamble  to  this  sequel  of  my  life,  call  to 
my  and  the  reader  s  recollection,  how  often  it  has  been  our  lot  to 
fiotice  the  readiness  with  which  persons  convicted  of  gross  error 
in  moral  conduct,  or  on  maUers  of  business,  make  strong  efforts 
and  resolutions  of  future  amendment  and  cauticHi,  which  resolves 
are  fully  acted  on  till  the  next  strong  temptation  to  err,  which  is 
given  way  to  from  the  sheer  necessity  that  the  habit  has  imposed 
on  us.  Habit— all-powerful,  prevailing  habit — how  gifted  to 
reconcile  all  the  contradictions  to  which  our  nature  is  prone: 
the  miser  his  gold,  the  man  of  business  his  calling,  the  sen- 
sualist his  pleasures, — all  of  which  survive  in  the  mind  through 
habit,  the  physical  energy  of  the  body  necessary  for  Hie  accom- 
plishment of  its  purposes. 

On  the  2nd  of  October,  1837,  with  a  joyfiil  and  thankftil  heart, 
I  entered  on  the  duties  of  my  new  calling,  resolutely  determin- 
ing, in  my  men  strength,  to  avoid  the  abuse  of  the  intoxicating 
cup.  Ah  !  little  did  I  know  at  that  time  that  nothing  but  the 
totally  ceasing  to  taste  of  alcoholic  drink  could  cure  excess  in 
such  a  temperament  as  mine — I,  who  for  the  greater  period  of 
my  life  had  lived  but  by  stimulante,  and  by  parteking  of  the 
least  drop  of  this  "  venom  of  asps,"  lost  the  power  over  my  will, 
and  was  led  by  the  syren  captive.  I  had,  very  shortly,  by 
indulgence  again  in  my  fatal  propensity,  more  than  once  nearly 
lost  my  situation,  when  by  some  means  "  teetotelism"  was  intro- 
duced to  my  attention ;  and  reading  shortly  afterwards  a  notice 
of  the  intended  opening  of  "  Chelsea  Temperance  Hall,"  1 888-9, 
I  mentioned  the  circumstance  to  my  wife,  who. most  readily 
embraced  the  proposal  of  attending  the  opening  of  the  Hall ;  and 
it  was  mutually  agreed  that  we  should  both  sign  the  pledge,—- a 
determination  taken  on  the  part  of  my  wife  as  an  encouragement 
and  example  to  me,  she  being  at  all  times  an  extremely  abste- 
mious woman.  After  hearing  several  stirring  speeches,  showing 
the  inutiUty  of  these  drinks,  either  for  the  purpose  of  preserving 
health  or  of  imparting  strength  for  labour,  we  both  signed  the 
much  talked-of  pledge,  now  upwards  of  fourteen  years  since, 
which  pledge  my  dear  partner  has   consistently  and  conscien- 
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ykept,  notwithstaDding  the  importunities  and  the  ridicule 
yfemng  friends.  Now,  what  did  this  total  abstinence  from 
nmkard's  drink  give  rise  to  in  one  who,  for  nearly  thirty 
1  of  his  life,  had  been  a  confirmed  inebriate  ?     Why,  in  less 

twelve  months  from  the  time  of  signing  this  pledge,  the 
dant  changes  from  levity  and  carelessness,  to  thonghtfulness 
lobriety,  were  the  means  of  more  fully  developing  the  expe- 
el  had  gained  in  my  previous  situations  in  life ;  and  sonte  im- 
sment  which  I  suggested  in  the  working  of  the  business  of  the 
pauy  in  which  I  was  employed,  being  appreciated  and  acted  on, 
I  promoted  to  a  situation  more  than  equal  to  my  expecta- 
.    My  health,  from  the  change  in  my  habits,  for  the  first 
r  seven  months  wonderfully  improved ;  my  spirits  were  of  that 
ant  nature,  in  consequence,  that  I  could  hardly  restrict  myself 
lU^g  in  the  streets,  but  felt  inclined  to  lay  aside  the  rules 
xjorum,  and  run.     My  pledge  was  sacredly  kept  for  fifteen 
lis,  when,  suffering  from  some  ordinary  and  simple  indispo- 
I,  I  applied  to  a  medical  man,*  who,  on  learning  the  nature  of 
ietetic  habits,  ordered  me  to  drink  two  glasses  of  stout  per 
^  observing  at  the  same  time,  that  if  1  continued  in  my  plan 
tal  abstinence  from  alcoholic  drinks,  I  should  soon  be  food 
lie  worms.     I  unfortunately  "  listened  to  the  voice  of  the 
uer,"  vainly  hoping  that  my  past  experience  of  the  horrors 
bvery  to  the  habit  of  indulgence  in  strong  drink,  and  the 
ienial  I  had  exerted,  during  the  fifteen  months  I  had  kept 
)ledge,  would  have  kept  me  from  ever  more  becoming  its 
a.     Vain  hope  !  mistaken  self-reliance  !     And  I  would  here 
i6Sy  to  earnestly  press  on  the  attention  of  any  young  man 
e  eyes  these  lines  may  meet,  should  he  unfortunately  already 
contracted  a  liking  for  the  inebriating  cup,  which  merely 
OYe.of  company  and  good  fellowship  may  excite,  though  he 
as  yet  avoid  excess,  take  care  that  use,  in  time,  does  not 
uoe  a  confirmed  habit,  which  will  certainly  in  the  end  lead 
to  the   drunkard's   grave.      Few  men  have   self-command 

their  moral  powers, — ^tho  same,  after  the  excitement  of  the 
glass,  which  they  before  possessed.  The  more  that  he  feels 
elf  exhilarated  by  the  pleasing  draught,  or,  as  he  expresses 
elfy  "  the  more  good  it  does  him,"  the  more  he  should  be 
inced  that  his  temperament  is  the  one  above  all  others  that 
Id  cease  the  indulgence.  The  foregoing  advice  of  some  of 
Faculty  has  sent  thousands  back,  as  "  the  dog  to  his  vomit 
If  and  the  sow  to  her  wallowing  in  the  mire."  Pause,  ye 
cal  professors  of  the  present  day,  ere  you  prescribe  that  to 

patients  which  is  causing  the  ruin  of  millions  of  souls. 

Ui  very  inrgeon,  I  have  recently  been  informed,  is  dead— cut  off  in  the 
of  life,  prinopaUy  through  hii  indulgence  in  this  vice  1 

II2 
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Thanks  be  to  God'a  providence  in  enlightening  men  s  miuds  ta 
search  after  tmth — thanks  be  to  Him  lor  the  ne\r  light  throwB 
on  this  qaestioB  by  students  of  physiology  in  the  present  day ! 
We  know  that  there  are  medicines,  as  tonics  and  stimulants,  in  tiie 
"Materia  Medica,"  much  more  effectual  than  alcohol  in  any  ibrm 
or  shape,  and  which,  if  always  substituted  medicinally  in  the 
place  of  the  body  and  soul-destroying  leaven,  would  tend  much 
to  bring  into  disrepute  the  dangerous  practice  of  making  these 
drinks  a  fashionable  daily  beverage,  and  thus  save  many  a  back- 
slider.    Thus,  as  1  before  observed,  after  owing  my  promotion  to 
total  abstinence,  and  after  having  strictly  kept  by  my  pledge 
for  fifteen  months,  I  was  encouraged  by  this  son  of  Esculapius' 
advice  to  again  partake  of  the  "  accursed  thing,"  the  chief  instru- 
ment in  Satan's  bands  for  trepanning  the  souls  of  m^i.     Two 
glasses  a  day,  as  might  have  been  expected,  did  but  for  a  little 
time ;  my  business  taking  me  out  of  doors  a   great   deiJ,  th^ 
importunity  of  my  friends — so  called — when  they  found  that  I  waa 
no  longer  a  strict  abstainer,  quickly  overcame  tiie  reluctance  I  at 
first  felt  to  increase   the  quantum.       The   natural  result  very 
quickly  followed,  and  I  not  unfrequently  found  myself  what  is 
commonly  called,  "  disguised  in  liquor." 

This  state  of  things  continuing  for  some  seven  or  eight  years, 
alternating  between  abstinence  and  the  excessive  use  of  the  bevc^ 
rage,  I  could  never  touch  it  with  impunity.  Total  abstinence  or 
gross  inebriety  was  my  practice.  When  I  hear  one  person  tell 
another  that  "  he  should  do  as  he  does,  leave  off  when  he  has  bad 
enough,"  I  compare  such  advice  to  one  person  carrying  a  certain 
weight  a  given  distance,  and  another  being  blamed  for  inabi* 
lity  to  carry  the  same  for  more  than  half  that  distance.  At 
length,  after  continually  sipping  every  half  hour  for  days,  for  the 
sake  of  keeping  up  the  necessary  stimulation — cnting  nothing— 
the  sotight-foi*  provocative  of  these  beverages  at  last  ceased  to  be 
felt ;  they  completely  Iniled  even  in  their  intoxicating  property;  I 
Called,  on  my  way  home  in  the  evening,  on  a  gentleman  of  my 
a'CcJtiaintance,  and  was  describing  my  feelings  to  him  very  rar 
tibtJaTly,  as  he  afterwards  informed  me,  of  having  the  apprehension 
of  sotae  great  calamity  hanging  over  my  head,  nn  indescribable 
setisalion  bordering  on  despair,  which  drink  no  longer  seemed  to 
liavfe  power  to  dispel.  He  sympathized  with  me,  and  advised 
me  when  1  got  home  to  wash  myself  over  with  tepid  water,  well 
tub  myself  with  a  rough  towel,  and  go  immediately  to  bed.  0» 
reaching  home,  my  wife  was  surprised  to  see  me  so  sober,  rational, 
atid  apparently  composed.  I  noted  on  my  fiiend's  recommendar 
iion,  and  retired  to  bed,  with  the  vain  hope  of  composing  myself 
to  sleep.  I  shall  uevej-  forget  that  night,  so  fraught  with  horror, 
that  even  now,  at  nearly  six  years'  distance,  my  blood  ourdles  at 
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Hie  thought.  **  Whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,"  ae)  the 
holy  apostle  St.  Paul  desciibeSp  *'  I  know  not;"  it  was  not  natural, 
though  it  might  have  been  magnetic,  sleep.  I  found  myself 
imlking  in  a  large  and  rather  secluded  street  of  an  extensive  city, 
in  the  dusk  of  the  eveniug.when  anddeuly,  a  loud  cry — not  in  words, 
itBeemed  to  mo,  but  a  cry  that  shook  all  nature,  and  that  uU  crea- 
tion feltr— "  The  Son  of  Man  comethi"  And  immediately,  on  my 
looking  up,  I  beheld  an  innumerable  host  of  angels,  which  no 
man  could  number ;  they  appeared  to  fly  in  a  sort  of  wodgc-like 
form,  the  leading  angel,  larger  than  the  others^  having  a  trumpet 
at  its  mouth  ;  those  that  followed  gradually  grew  less  in  size  and 
greater  in  number,  assuming  a  shape  something  like  what  wo 
have  seen  represented  of  the  cherubims.  They  flew  "  steadily 
swift,"  as  an  eagle's  flight ;  tlie  smaller  angels  darting  down  and 
gathering  up  the  people  in  the  street,  like  the  eddying  whirlwind 
of  a  summers  day  gathers  up  the  sticks  and  straws  and  dust. 
We  were  thus  caught  up  in  knots  of  eleven  or  twelve  persons,  of  all 
Ages  and  sizes  indiscriminately;  one  or  two  old  men,  with  girls  and 
children,  were  in  the  lot  I  was  whirled  up  with.  Each  individual, 
judging  by  my  own  experience,  had  his  doom  fixed.  I  was  imme- 
diately changed  from  the  form  (though  possessing  the  same  feel- 
ings) of  a  human  being,  into  that  of  a  globe,*  a  ball,  or,  indeed, 
as -it  seemed  to  me,  in  reality  and  shape,  a  world  of  darkness — 
darkness  the  most  intense— fated  to  revolve  on  my  own  axis,  in 
ab  orbit,  round  an  amassing  centre  of  gravity,  a  fixed  sphere  of 
Aarkness.  The  Spirit  immediately  told  me,  or  rather  tlie  fact 
eaaanated  from  the  Spirit,  that  this  state  was  that  of  the  existence 
tn^^' everlasting  blackness  and  darkness  of  despair/' — that  as  the 
ftbn,  in  the  system  of  the  visible  universe,  was  the  great  centre  of 
■IJtraction,  giving  out  warmth,  and  light,  and  life ;  so,  on  the  con- 
trary, this  dark  central  globe  of  attraction  was  hell,  Satan's  home, 
from  whence  proceeded  misery,  despair,  and  woe,  to  endure  for 
bndless  ages.  It  seemed  that  I  revolved  on  my  axis  exactly  on 
the  same  principle  as  that  of  the  eartli — continually  turning  round. 
I  was  always  in  the  greatest  agony;  full  to  repletion,  never  empty, 
though  the  contents  of  my  stomach  were  continually  leaving  me ; 
tmder  the  most  intense  sensation  of  sickening  agony,  yet  never 
kssening  the  overpowering  sense  of  fulness.     This  was  to  be  my 

E'shment  for  ever  and  for  ever,  for  having  so  grossly  abused  the 
ral  appetites  which  God  had  giv«u  me  for  the  sustenance  of 
■iy  body.  I  had  so  revolved  about  three  times,  though  it  seemed 
dkges^  "under  the  torture  of  mind  and  agony  of  body,  when  I  re- 
tanted  to  this  world;   in   other  words,   I  returned  into   and 

♦  Eveiy  human  creature  ib  a  world  to  himself,  in  himself;  his  sins,  his  virtues, 
ttoaghts,  and  feeHogs,  aD  emanate  from  the  living  principle  within,  by  which  his 
'fctiare  sUite  will  be  goremed. 
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quickened  the  body.     How  long  this  magnetic  trance-like  stile 
continued,  1  know  not ;  but  of  so  appalling  a  nature  was  the  im- 
pression produced  on  my  mind  by  the  settled  conviction  of  the 
reality  of  the  tortures  endured,  and  was,  I  felt  persuaded,  to  be 
reimposed  on  my  final  entrance  in  my  spiritual  state  to  the  unseen 
world,  on  the  dissolution  of  my  body,  that  I  could  not  bear  its 
contemplation,  but  endeavoured  all  in  my  power  to  anticipate  my 
fate  by  attempting  to  dash  my  brains  out  against  the  wall,  as  bo 
other  means  presented  themselves  to  my  notice  with  which  to  ic- 
complish  my  purpose.      This  continued   a  day   or  two,  erery 
portable  piece  of  furniture  being  removed  from  the  room.    Con- 
tinuing still  to  agonize  on  these    reflections,  my  wife  earnestly 
entreated  me  to  appeal  to  that  Being,  through  the  medium  of 
a  Saviour,  whose  ears  are  always  open  to  the  cries  of  the  dis- 
tressed.    This  induced  me  to  turn  my  thoughts  to  that  sounse 
of  help,   feeling   myself  to   be  a  condemned,   lost   soul.    The 
"  great  enemy  of  mankind,"   for   a   long  time,  urged   that  my 
sins   were  of  too  dark   a  dye  to   find  forgiveness ;    that  I  hid 
sinned  against  light  and  against  truth,  and  had  crucified  the  Soi 
of  God  afresh,  and  nothing  was  left  but  a  fearful  looking  fof' 
ward  to  a  fiery  indignation  from  judgment  to  come.       But  t5 
these  and  other  suggestions  of  Satan,  I  seemed  to  have  on  the 
other  side  of  me,  as  if  from  the  breathings  of  angelic  natures, 
sentences  of  Scripture  full  of  hope  and  love,  as  an  answer  t^ 
these  condemnatory  charges,  urged  by  the  "  arch-enemy  of  man.' 
These  delusions — no,  these  realities,  fearful  realities  I — assonei 
a  diflTerent  shape  from  those  I  have  before  related,  inasmuch  is 
then,  voices  and  utterance  of  words  were  distinctly  heard.    Not, 
on    the    contrary,    I    felt    intuitive   spiritual   emanations,  tin! 
seemed  to  proceed  from  two  distinct  intelligences  within,--0Be 
leading  to  hope,  the  other  driving  to  despair.    As  these  urged 
themselves  on  my  mind,  I  seemed  under  an  irresistible  pof*, 
obliged  to  give  utterance  to  them ;  when  a  word  failed  me  toco** 
plete  the  passage— for  they  were  all  texts  from  Scripture— my  wifc 
would  assist  me  by  supplying  the  necessary  word,  for  every  fteA 
hope  seemed  well  grounded  only  as  the  enemy's  accusations  wew 
answered  from  the  Book  of  Life.   For  these  I  would  bleos,  think 
her,  and  call  her  "  Eve."     She  begged  me  not  to  call  her  "Efef 
but  I  looked  hard  at  her,  and  saw  clearly  enough  that  she  r«pw 
sented  in  herself  the  first  mother  of  mankind, — she  appeared  port 
in  her  nature  as  before  the  fall, — and  the  words  and  sentenoes  to 
which  she  directed  my  attention  seemed  to  me,  by  the  Spirift 
suggestion,  to  represent  links  in  that  perfect  chain  of  the  Wold 
of  God  that  wns  to  bind  the  *'  Deceiver"  throughout  eternity. 
This  importuning  God,  through  the  Saviour  as  a  Mediatar,  welt 
on  for  some  nights  and  days  with  but  little  intermisaon,  thi 
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absolate  reality  of  past  horrors  still  keeping  possession  of  my 
mind,  till  at  last  my  medical  attendant  bad  great  doubts  of  my 
recovery,  and  asked  "how  it  was,  at  intervals,  I  was  always 
wanting  the  Bible  to  read,  when  before  my  illness,  as  he  had 
been  told,  I  had  shown  no  particular  predilection  in  its  favour  ?" 
I  told  him  what  was  then  the  fact, — that  in  times  past  I  did 
not  understand  its  contents,  but  that  now  I  seemed  to  read  and 
understand  every  line,  both  in  its  natural  and  spiritual  sense.  I 
had  evidently,  to  every  one's  perception,  undergone  some  mental 
ohonge ;  some  mental  magnetic  spell  was  on  me ;  every  incident 
in  my  past  life  was  palpably  before  me,  engraven  on  my  mind  as 
on  a  book ;  whole  sentences,  nay,  nearly  whole  chapters  of  God's 
word  I  could  quote  from  memory,  though  I  had  not  read  them  for 
years  before.  I  made  my  son  write  from  my  dictation  what  memory 
qM>ntaneously  brought  forth  as  applicable  to  my  spiritual  state. 
The  sense  no  longer  seemed  ambiguous  ;  every  sentence  seemed  to 
eontain  a  world  of  meaning.  I  no  longer  wondered,  as  heretofore, 
at  the  punishment  mentioned  in  the  Apocalypse  for  taking 
•way  one  word  from  the  Book  of  Life,  that  God  should  take 
away  his  part  out  of  that  Book  of  Life ;  and  I  moreover  now  see 
Ike  truth,  and  its  applicability  to  the  sinner,  of  what  is  said  in 
the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  that  ''  in  the  beginniQg  was  the  Word, 
and  the  Word  was  with  God,  and  the  Word  was  God."  Appealing 
to  this  God  through  my  Saviour  as  a  Mediator,  and  answering 
in  this  Word  my  **  persecutor,"  God  in  me  gained  the  victory. 
At  one  particular  time,  whilst  engaged  in  my  intense  supplica- 
tions, I  suddenly  saw  the  whole  of  my  children,  seven  in  number, 
and  wife,  standing  at  the  foot  of  the  bed,  surrounded  by  a  halo  of 
aoft  and  heavenly  light;  I  felt  under  the  conviction  that  the 
meaning  of  this  vision  was,  that  I  saw  them  represented  in  this 
state  as  saved  souls.  Glowing  with  surprise  and  pleasure  at  this 
nght,  I  looked  intently  again,  and  exclaimed,  *'  What !  all  ?"  The 
Spirit  answered  me,  **  Aye,  all !"  I  had  scarcely  realized  the  joy 
it  gave  me,  when  my  adversary  whispered,  "You  do  not  see 
yourself  there !"  My  joy  vanished,  my  fears  returned ;  I  again, 
Uke  Jacob  with  the  angel,  renewed  my  importunities,  and  wrestled 
with  God,  and  exclaimed,  "  I  will  not  let  Thee  go  except  Thou 
bless  me."  At  length,  in  the  midst  of  my  agony,  I  saw  above  a 
acarcely  perceptible  ray  of  light, — that  ray,  that  little  twinkling 
fay,  was  like  life  from  the  grave.  In  fervour  my  prayers  in- 
ereased.  The  light  grew  stronger ;  I  felt  more  composed  than  I 
bad  for  days ;  my  fears  allayed,  I  slept  a  blessed  sleep  (I  had  not 
4do8ed  my  eyes  for  thirteen  days)  ;  for,  on  awakening,  I  felt  that 
iadesoribable  "  peace  of  mind  which  passeth  all  understanding." 
Whilst  blessed  with  this  feeling,  my  wife  came  into  the  room : 
I  sat  up  in  bed,  and  told  her  that  I  was  perfectly  happy.    I  said  (it 
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seems  now  to  me  presumptiou),  "  I  am  a  saved  soul, — my  8ia3 
are  forgiven  me."  On  something  being  mentioned  about  tbe 
probable  loss  of  the  situation  I  tilled,  a^bout.  which  I  had  pie* 
viously  been  so  anxious,  I  said,  "  I  am  in  God's  liands,  I  fear 
nothing :  God  has  said,  *  Seek  ye  first  the  kingdom  of  God  aoJ 
His  righteousness,  and  all  these  things  shall  be  added  uoW 
you/  "    My  fears  on  this  head  entirely  disappeared. 

From  this  time  1  gained  strength  rapidly — so  much  so,  that  my 
medical  attendant  was  astounded  to  see  me  so  soon,  after  this 
three  weeks'  illness,  walking  with  as  elastiq  a  step  as  though  I  had 
never  been  ill.  When  convalescence  returned,  still  in  the  eojoy- 
ment  of  the  indescribably  happy  state  of  mind  before  spoken  ot, 
I  felt  an  irrepressible  desire  to  again  join  the  ranks  of  the  total 
abstainers,  and  accordingly  took  the  first  opportunity  which  • 
meeting  presented  of  again  signing  the  abstinence  pledge,  vhick 
was  accompanied  by  earnest  prayers  that  I  might  not  again  swew 
from  it ;  and  during  the  nine  months  I  observed  this,  I  wms  the 
happiest  of  mortals.  Nature  in  me  seemed  exempted  fix)m  the  ills 
of  mortality ;  everything  I  looked  on — ^the  works  of  nature  or  rf 
art — seemed  to  call  forth  thanksgivings  to  the  great  Creator.  Look- 
ing up  at  the  starry  fiurmament  at  night,  and  gazing  on  its  splea* 
dours  of  revolving  planets,  of  fixed  stars,  suns  of  other  system 
and  the  great  and  wondrous  whole, — so  absorbed  my  feelings  v«r^ 
and  so  filled  my  soul  with  awe,  wonder,  and  love,  that  I  hid 
some  difficulty  in  restraining  myself  from  kneeling  down,  in  the 
face  of  man,  to  pour  forth  my  gratitude  to  the  great  Maker  of 
all  for  his  love  in  enabling  me  to  be  a  partaker  in  joys  so  great 

JiF  ♦  4^  «  ^  JiF  ♦ 

"  Ah  ! "  I  think  I  hear  my  reader  exclaim,  "  why  this  paoaet 
What  J  again,  after  being  brought  to  that  happy  state,  that  realir 
zation  of  heaven  upon  earth,  that  millennium  state  of  bleseat 
ness  which  will  be  enjoyed  by  His  people  when  '  His  will  is  doii 
on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,'  which  tlie  great  movements  of  Jhe 
present  day  seem  fast  making  way  for, — after  being  a  porto 
pator  in  all  these  unhoped-for  blessings,  hast  thon  again  doM 
despite  to  th^  Spirit  of  Grace — sinned  against  light  and  trotk 
and  trampled  under  foot  and  crucified  the  Son  of  God  afresh?" 
Beader,  I  have! — I  had  committed  the  unforgiven  sin  I  W 
God  is  love. 

I  said  about  nine  months  I  enjoyed  this  state  ofbappintf^ 
when  my  Adamite  nature  again  led  me  into  sin;  uegleoting th^ 
means  of  grace,  I  became  careless,  and  fell  from  this  height  af 
spiritual  fervour,  which  seemed,  when  gone,  to  be  lost  for  eHt 
Sin  is  ever  progressive ;  there  is  no  pausing  in  the  downwail 
course.  Satan  once  again  got  the  victory,  and  made  use  of  ik 
subtle  and  specious  arts  by  stifling  conviotions^  to  lead  me  ag99 
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into  that  abyss  from  which  I  had  before  so  frequently,  by  God's 
igpecial  grace,  been  extricated.  I  again  partook  of  the  drunkard's 
mp ;  aod  so  bound  OTer,  body  and  soul,  was  I  again  to  its  servi- 
kade,  that  I  abjured  for  ever,  as  a  monstrous  error,  the  total 
ibBtinence  doctrine,  and  avowed  tliat  I  would  never  again  become 
donverted  by  its  sophistry  and  fallacies.  I  continued  under  this 
lelusion  four  years,  occasionally  taking  less,  as  my  feelings  of 
MMning  ill-health  at  times  admonished  me.  It  was  about  this 
time  alcoholic  drinks  seemed  to  produce  on  me  a  different  physical 
actiou ;  and  instead  of  getting  stupidly  and  insensibly  unconscious, 
Ofty  intellect  and  apprehension  seemed,  under  its  influence,  asto- 
sishiDgly  to  expand.  I  could  carry  on  my  argument,  on  any 
mbject  with  which  I  was  at  all  acquainted,  with  such  method 
ind  vigour,  that  neither  I  nor  any  of  my  companions  considered 
ne  to  be  drunk.  I  essayed  to  take  my  departure,  when,  much  to 
ny  surprise,  I  seemed  to  have  lost  the  locomotive  power,  and  as 
k  policeman  observed,  when  I  told  him  that  I  was  drunk,  that  if 
lo,  it  was  my  legs  and  not  my  head,  for  that  I  talked  too  reasonably 
!br  a  drunken  man.  In  this  manner  I  continued  sipping  every 
udf-hour,  every  day,  for  several  days,  as  I  could  not  eat,  with  an 
idea  of  stimulating  myself  to  that  exertion  necessary  for  me  to 
hlfil  the  duties  of  my  calling.  The  result  can  be  foreseen — again 
lelirium  tremens,  or  a  species  of  it,  attacked  me,  and  now  in  a 
more  fearinl  manner  than  ever.  This  was  about  the  end  of  July, 
1850. 

It  seems  to  me,  in  looking  back  to  this  period  of  my  ex- 
perience, that  Satan  gains  more  power  over  the  soul  of  the 
inebriate  each  time  that  he  falls  into  this  state  of  syncope.  I 
believe  it  is  a  state  in  wliich  Gk)d  leaves  the  soul  for  a  time — in 
MMne  cases,  for  eternity — entirely  abandoned  to  Satan's  power. 
Again  his  influence  was  constantly  exeiied  to  cause  me  to 
odfnmit  suicide;  and  nothing  but  my  soul  being  occasionally 
urged  to  prayer  by  ministering  spirits,  prevented  the  accoinplish- 
■lent  of  his  purpose.  In  this  condition  I  still  continued  tnecha- 
nioally  to  fulfil  the  duties  of  my  station,  but,  no  doubt,  in  so 
ittange  a  manner  as  to  attnict  the  notice  of  all  with  whom  I  had 
any  business  to  transact ;  and  yet  I  possessed  sufflcient  tact  to 
Mwe  my  singularities  attributed  to  any  other  than  tiie  right 
cause.  Again  I  had  my  sleepless  nights  and  restless  days,  ha- 
rawed  with  the  most  fearful  forebodings,  and  threatened  by 
tte  denunciations  of  the  *'  wicked  one."  All  the  sins  of  my 
past  life  were  brought  individually  and  collectively  with  fearful 
distincttiess  to  my  view ;  each  separate  sin  seemed  mysteriously  to 
bear  its  part  to  work  out  that  retributive  justice  with  which  I  was 
then  being  punished.  The  veil  seemed  lifted  that  concealed  the 
toniiente  of  eternity.   I  then  felt  that  it  was  no  corporeal  punish- 
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ment  in  the  next  world  that  awaits  our  sins,  though  typified  in 
this  world  by  a  natural  element — fire— the  sufTerings  inflicted  by 
which  our  materiality  can  realize.  It  is  the  mind,  the  conscience, 
the  soul,  that  immaterial  part  of  us,  that  is  to  realize  the  torture 
typified  by  burning  brimstone  and  fire — a  fit  emblem  of  its  reality. 
Again  the  demon  made  use  of  the  same  weapons  he  had  here- 
tofore  used,  but  with  far  greater  power  and  success ;  I  seemed 
entirely  to  despair  under  his  accusations  and  threatenings,  veii' 
fied  as  they  were  by  the  "Word."  1  was,  after  great  agony, 
enabled  to  answer  him  by  some  word  of  truth  in  its  proper  inter- 
pretation, suggested  to  my  mind  by  some  heavenly  antagonistic 
spirit ;  he  was  no  sooner  driven  away  by  one  reply,  so  suggested, 
than  he  brought  another  more  fearfully  condemnatory  to  my 
soul's  views — so  I  continued  to  be  tormented  until  I  found  myself, 
as  in  my  former  experience,  out  of  the  body  in  a  liquid  lake  of 
molten  fire.  In  my  feelings  on  this  occasion  there  is  an 
anomaly.  I  seemed  to  realize  the  torment  inflicted  by  the  liquid 
lake  but  for  a  moment,  and  yet  I  seemed  to  be  there  for  ages.  I 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  call  out,  in  the  spirit,  so  loud,  that 
in  that  fearful  place  it  seemed  to  reach  immensity,  the  following 
words — **How  long,  Lord?  how  long?"  These  words  1  wss 
commanded  by  the  Spirit  to  call  three  times ;  and  so  loud  did 
I  call,  that  it  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  earth  and  hell. 
On  coming  to  myself,  or  on  returning  into  the  body,  methouglktit 
necessary,  to  carry  out  God's  purpose,  that  the  same  cry  should 
be  made  in  the  flesh,  which  I  essayed  to  do,  but  was,  in  my 
attempt  to  give  utterance  to  the  words,  stopped  by  my  wife 
placing  her  hands  before  my  mouth,  and  calling  down  my  eldest 
son  to  assist  her.  1  looked  on  her,  and  said,  "  What,  Eve !"  (for 
she  still  appeared  to  me,  in  the  state  I  was  then  in,  to  again 
represent  our  first  parent,  **Eve")* — "You  suppress  the  word  of 
life  ?  you  that  formerly  gave  to  me  the  word"— alluding  to  the 
experience  on  a  like  occasion  some  years  back.  I  looked  hard 
into  her  eyes  to  see  if  it  was  indeed  "Eve."  Yes,  she  was  the 
first  mother ;  but  there  was  an  expression  in  her  features  diflerent 
from  that  heavenly  look  she  had  when  I  first  identified  her  as 
"  Eve."  On  asking  her  the  meaning  of  the  change,  the  Spirit 
answered  me — "  You  saw  her  then  before  the  fall,  in  her  original 
purity ;  you  see  her  now  after  the  transgression,  contaminated  by 
sin, ;  hence  the  wicked  part  of  her  nature  induces  her  to  assist 
the  wicked  one  in  suppressing  the  Word  of  Life."  Thus  encouraged 
by  the  Spirit,  I  struggled,  and  eventually  succeeded  in  giving,  in 
a  loud  cry,  utterance,  with  much  opposition,  to  the  predestined 
words,  "How   long.   Lord? — how   long?"    three  times,  whioh 

*  Long  since  the  above  was  originally  written,  I  accidentally  came  aoron  ihfi 
dMivaUon  of  tlM  word  <*  Eve,"  from  its  original  meaning.    It  is,  '^Lift-gimm.'' 
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seemed,  as  before,  to  reach  to  the  confines  of  the  earth.  On 
my  last  call,  I  was  answered  by  the  words — "  When  death  is 
swallowed  up  in  victory ;"  and  the  Spirit  moreover  told  me  to 
answer  all  my  spiritual  tormentors  with  those  words,  and  "to 
rest  there."  He  then  added,  "You  are  sealed."  I  supplicated  to 
be  informed  whether  for  "  glory"  or  "  perdition,"  but  could  get  no 
fiirther  answer.  The  only  hope  I  had  was  from  his  before  telling 
me  "  to  rest  there." 

«  Hf  «  4f  *  ♦  ♦ 

The  Conclimon, — Reflections. — ^As  I  lay  on  my  bed  gradually 
lecovering  from  the  effects  of  the  foregoing  excesses,  my  thoughts 
became  insensibly  engaged  in  analyzing  the  act  of  the  Saviour  in 
turning  water  into  wine  at  the  marriage  feast  at  Gana  at  Galilee, 
and  of  His  administering  wine  to  His  disciples  on  His  last  par- 
taking of  the  Passover,  on  His  instituting  the  Eucharist.     Was 
it  possible,  I  asked  myself,  that  our  blessed  Lord  would  set  an 
flKample  of  partaking  of  that  beverage,  the  use  and  abuse   of 
which  would  hereafter  become  a  curse  and  reproach  to  us  as  a 
afttion  calling  itself  after  His  name, — more  especially  as  a  great 
majority   of  physiologists   have  declared   the  use  of  it  to   be 
not  only  unnecessary  to  a  human  being  in  a  state  of  health,  but 
to  act  injuriously  on  the  finer  tissues  of  the  body,  and  otherwise 
disarrange  the  more  susceptible  part  of  man's  nervous  system, — ^it 
being  a  well-known  fact  that  some  constitutions  are  of  that  delicate 
CNmstruction,  that  not  the  least  portion  of  alcoholic  drink  can  be 
partaken  with  impunity,   without   giving  a  false  colouring  to 
objects,  by  which  such  person's  self-denying  power  is  lost,   and 
Urns  causing  them  to  err  ?    Whilst  these  thoughts  were  revolving 
in  my  mind,  I  again  seemed  to  have  the  same  powerful  agency 
telling  me  "  to  search !" — "  search  !" — "  search !"  till  I  was  im- 
pelled, as  it  were,  to  get  out  of  bed  and  get  the  Bible  to  satisfy 
my  donbtd.    Under  the  same  irresistible  tuition,  I  sought  for  that 
'nhich  preceded  the  Eucharistio  rite  of  the  Passover,  the  formalities 
of  which  institution  I  found  in  the  12th  chapter  of  Exodus,  verse 
10 — "  Seven  days  shall  ye  eat  unleavened  bread ;  even  the  first 
day  ye  shall  put  away  leaven  out  of  your  houses ;  for  whosoever 
eatoth  leavened  bread  from  the  first  day  until  the  seventh  day, 
that  Boul  shall  be  out  off  from  Israel.  "  Verse  19 — **  Seven  days 
riiall  there  be  no  leaven  found  in  your  houses."     Exodus,  chap. 
nudy.  ver.  26—'*  Thou  shalt  not  offer  the  blood  of  my  sacrifice 
with  leaven."     Now,  had  alcoholic  wine  been  used  on  that  occa- 
Mn,  it  must  have  been  leavened,  fermented,  and  undergone  the 
flnt  process  to  decay,  which  would  have  been  a  very  inapt  em- 
blem of  *' the  Blood  of  the  New  Testament,"— that  blood  that 
flowed  from  that  body  of  our  Blessed  Lord,  that  had  in  it  no 
element  of  decay.    The  human  nature,  derived  from  his  mother 
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Miry,  bad  been  so  purified  ^nd  made  perfect  by  suffering, 'find 
oter^oming  temptation,  as  fitted  that  body  for  becoming'  %be  resi- 
dence of  His  dirinity,  and  by  the  process  purged  it  of  all  efctaients 
of  dissolution.     But  it  is  useless  considering  fhrther,  or  arguing 
a  point  which  is  not  disputed  by  those  who  have  made  themselves 
acquainted  with  the  late  tfionners  and  customs  of  the  Jewis.  There 
were  two  sorts  of  wine   used  in   those  days — one   fermented, 
leavened,  or  alcoholic ;  the  other,  and  most  commonlj  used,  as 
being  most  congenial  to  their  tastes  and  the  habit  which  their 
climtite   produced,  unfermented,   of  thfe  expressed  juice  of  the 
grape,   before   leaven,   that   "  type   of  sin,"   had   bee6   aplplied 
to  it.     The  wine  used  at  the  Passover  of  the  Jews  of  the  present 
day  is,  I  am  given  to  undei-stand,  of  a  somewhat  similar  hatur^ — ^is 
tinalcoholic.     Believing  this  fact,  many  eminent  divines  of  the 
Christian  Church  (nonconforming)  make  use  of  the  unchanged 
iftlement  when  acting  on  this  command  of  their  Master,  to  '*  do^  this 
in  remembrance  of  me/'     Somewhat  exhausted  by  the  mentlil 
ekertions  used  in  the  investigation  of  the  above  subject,   I  Iky 
back  on  my  pillow,  with  the  hope  of  composing  myself;   bdt  a 
short  time  elapsed  before  I  was  again  **  acted  on  by  the  Spirit''  (I 
tr^e  this  phraseology,  as  the  impulse  given  seemed  of  that  tincon- 
trollable  uiature  as  to  seem  supernatural)  with  the  same  ^'  Seaitih  !" 
— **  search  1"     I  seemed  to  be  for  a  time  satisfied,  but  still  imol^ 
urgently  did  the  Spirit  tell  me  to  **  Search  !" — "  search  !"  I  again 
got  the  Bible,  and  found  out  our  Lord's  institution  of  the  Eiicha- 
rist,  Which  I  came  across  at  the  14th  chapter  of  St.  Marks  Gbsptel, 
155th  and  following  verses — "And  the  first  day  of  Unleavened 
bread,  when  they  killed  the  Passover,  His  disciples  siaid  unt6 
Him,  Where  wilt  thou  that  we  go  and  prepare  that  thou  ma^st 
eat  the  Passover?     And  He  sfendeth  forth  two  of  Hii^  disciples, 
and  saith  tinto  them,  Go  ye  into  the  city,  and  there  shall  meet 
you  n  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water :  follow  him."     I  read  so  far 
tiridisturbed ;  but  on  coming  to  the  passage,  which  I  must  nbrfs 
repeat,  it  had  such  an  effect  on  me,—*'  and  there  shall  meet  ybn 
a  man  bearing  a  pitcher  of  water :  follow  him," — ^I  became  So  agi- 
tated that  I  nearly  fainted.    On  recovering,  I  was  impressed  with 
the  presentiment  thiat  somd  great  theological  fact  was  about  ta  be 
given  to  the  worid,  in  connexion  with  this  ordinance,  which"  hid 
never  been  thought  of  before,  which  was  still  further  confirtfeed 
by  the  "Invisible  Presence"  most  urgently  reiterating,  ^^Read 
(jn!"'^'^^  Read  on!"    I  i-ead  oil  till  I  came  to  the  22nd  ver6e  of 
the  same  chapter  (14th)-^*' And  as  they  did  eat,  Jesus  took  btead, 
and  blessed,  and  brake  it,  and  gave  to  them,  and  said,  Take,  eat: 
this  is  my  body."   23rd  verse — "  And  He  took  the  cup;  and  when 
He  had  given  thanks.  He  gave  it  to  them  :  and  they  all  drank  ^f 
it."    24th — "  And  He  said  unto  them,  This  is  my  blood  of  the 
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New  Testament,  which  is  shed  for  many."  I  at  this  part  seemed 
to  be  interrupted,  and  was  asked^''  What  is  my  blood  of  the 
New  Testament  ?*'  I  paused  to  refleet.  The  question  (similar) 
was  repeated^  as  in  another  version  you  find  it — "  What  is  the 
New  Testament  in  my  blood  ?"  I  mentally  answered,  "  the  con- 
tents: of  the  cup, — the  wine."  The  Spirit  replied — "  How  do  you 
know  it  was  wine  ?  Turn  to  the  19th  chapter  of  the  Gospel  of  St. 
John,  and  the  3=lth  verse;"  and  1  read — "But  one  of  the  soldiers 
with  a  spear  pierced  his  side,  and  forthwith  came  thereout  blood  and 
water."  I  exclaimed — "  Blood  and  water  1"  "  Blood  and  water !" 
said  tlie  Spirit.  Thus  is  verified  what  is  stated  by  St^  John — 
"This  is  He  that  came  by  water  and  blood,  even  Jesus  Christ; 
not  by  water  only,  but  by  water  and  blood.  And  it  is  the  Spirit 
that  beareth  witness,  because  the  Spirit  is  truth."  Water  is  the 
type  of  truth.  "  This,"  said  the  Spirit,  "  is  the  New  Testament 
in  His  blood ;  the  water  that  flowed  from  His  side.  The  blood 
showed  and  typified  His  human  nature,  derived  from  His  mother 
Mary,  according  to  the  flesh ;  the  water  His  divine.  When  He 
bad  perfected  that  humanity  by  overcoming  temptation,  and 
finished  the  work  the  Father  gave  Him  to  do,  it  was  then  that 
He  bowed  His  head,  and  said, '  It  is  finished.'     Tlic  blood  of  His 

Erfected  Humanity,  poured  out  as  the  grand  atonement  by  which 
is  people  received  remission  of  their  sins ;  the  water,  by  the 
partaking  of  which  in  faith  we  are  sanctified  emblematically,  and 
fitted  by  God's  grace  to  become  recipients  of  heavenly  joys." 
After  80  far  telling  me,  I  said,  on  reading  further — "Verily  I  suy 
nnto  you,  I  will  drink  no  more  of  the  fruit  of  the  vine  until  that  day 
I  drink  it  new  in  the  kingdom  of  God."  He  replied — "  *  I  am  the 
vine,  ye  are  the  branches;'  read  the  Lord's  Prayer," — which  I  re- 
peated with  much  reverence — "  Our  Father,  which  art  in  heaven, 
hallowed  be  thy  name ;  thy  kingdom  come;  thy  will  be  done  on  earth, 
as  it-  is  in  heaven."  He  stopped  me  to  say — "  Th9u  wast  not 
taught  to  pray  in  the  Saviour's  words,  for  what  will  never  be.  His 
kiogdom  will  come,  when  His  will  is  done  on  earth,  as  it  is  in 
heaven;  then  will  He  drink  the  wine,  new  and  unfermented,  in  His 
Fathers  kingdom,  on  earth,  when^  with  virtue  and.  goodness, 
universal  temperance  shall  prevail,  and  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  typified 
by  alcohol,  go  back  and  reside  with  the  Spirit  who  gave  iU"  So 
impressed  was  I,  at  the  time,  with  the  truth  of  the  above  revela- 
tion (not  having  partaken  of  any  sustenance  for  some  time,  having 
BO  desire),  I  immediately  rose  in  my  bed,  rang  the  bell,  and 
ordered  a  cup  of  water  to  be  brought  me,  on  receiving  which  I 
knelt  down  with  the  greatest  awe  and  reverence,  under  the  im- 
pression of  the  omniscience  and  omnipresence  of  the  Deity,  and 
enthusiastically,  with  much  fervour,  invoked  God's  blessing  on 
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the  element  which  I  then  verily  believed  to   typify  His  holy 
Spirit,  *'  the  New  Testament  in  His  blood." 

I  was  then  referred,  as  a  climax  to  the  whole,  to  the  44th 
chapter  of  Ezekiel,  21st  verse,  where  I  read — ''Neither  ehaH 
any  priest  drink  wine  when  they  enter  into  the  inner  court." 
JiiSrd  verse — *'And  they  shall  teach  my  people  the  difference 
between  the  holy  and  profane,  and  cause  them  to  discern  between 
the  unclean  and  the  clean."  The  Spirit  then  left  me,  telling 
me,  "  I  was  sealed."  This  took  place,  dating  from  this  1st  of 
November,  1863,  nearly  four  years  since,  from  which  time,  by 
God's  mercy,  I  have  not  touched  the  unholy  thing.  I  feel  assured 
that  when  the  time  will  arrive  when  "  His  kingdom  is  come,  and 
His  will  is  done  on  earth  as  it  is  in  heaven,"  its  use  will  be 
banished  the  earth.  John  the  B^tist  came — a  water  drinker — 
heralding  in  the  *'  first  coming  of  Christ ;"  so  I  believe  this  pre- 
sent toted  abstinence  movement  from  alcoholic  drinks  to  be  a  &int 
ray  of  that  light  which  will  ultimately  prevail  to  herald  in  "  His 
second  coming." 


Aet.  VI.— a  singular  case  of  INSANITY. 

In  an  article  entitled  "  Illustrations  of  Insanity,  furnished  by  the 
Letters  and  Writings  of  the  Insane,"  wliich  was  published  in  a 
previous  number  of  the  Journal,*  Dr.  Brigham  introduced  the 
following  letter  as  a  specimen  of  most  entire  incoherence : — 

^^  My  deab  Sisteb — As  the  cedars  of  Lebanon  have  been  walking 
through  Edgeworth  forest  so  loDg,  you  must  have  concluded  that  I 
have  returned  to  the  upper  world,  but  I  am  still  in  purgatory  for 
James  K.  Polk's  sins,  which,  if  they  do  not  end  in  smoke,  surely  have 
as  good  a  chance  of  beginning  that  way  as  the  ideas  began  to  shoot, 
for  if  T.  had  not  left  his  trunk  on  the  cart  at  the  Depot,  our  shad^ 
would  have  been  a  deuced  sight  nearer  to  Land's  End  than  Dr.  John- 
son said  they  would  by  the  time  the  Yankees  rebelled — (ad  interim) 

— but  I  am  now  about  between  the  porch  and  the  altar,  as  Dr. 

used  often  to  express  himself,  under  tbe  droppings  of  the  sanctuary, 
where  I  wish  to  forget  old  things  for  a  time  at  least,  and  return  to 
some  better  place  than  the  last.  I  could  have  kicked  plagiary  to  the 
seventh  seal. 

**  Do  you  know  what  this  same  long,  taper  roller  is  ?  well  pop  it  off, 
if  by  their  works  ye  shall  know  them.  Pollock  has  as  good  a  right  to 
be  a  D.D.  as  that  doctor  we  read  of  in  Blackwood  that  sought  so  long 
for  spoons  and  found  them  not,  because  they  were  all  lead  until  they 
were  new  burnished  in  Holyrood  palace,  very  near  the  place  where 
Polk  traced  his  pedigree,  a  Uttle  too  near  the  loins  of  William  the 

*  '*  American  Journal  of  Inganity." 
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)Mqiieror,  for  the  pleasures  of  memorj  or  sense  either,  for  Thompson, 
Bryant,  Afrioaner,  Ainsworth,  or  anybody  else.  I  said  I  had  been  to 
h^  Poles,  and  S.  had  been  there,  and  let  T.  Y.  be  witness  that  it  was 
liiBethiDg  more  than  stars,  it  is  one  thing  neither  you  nor  I  can  oom- 
■ehend  till  we  compare  notes,  but  there  is  the  least  pit  in  hell  that 
rou  ever  saw,  or  ever  will  see,  and  a  certain  little  white  Devil  just  as 
tMidy  now  as  erer  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  the  cook  to  give  her  a  lift 
rrer  those  bars.  If  you  should  ever  be  inclined  to  try  Nebuchadnez- 
BKT^s  hollow  furnace,  for  he  did  not  wash  all  my  guilt  away  did  he  ? 
E7o  indeed  for  he  silvered  my  head  nicely,  so  as  to  make  it  shine  afar 
jff.  But  the  end  of  these  things  is  not  yet — consult  S.  I  should  like 
JD  tee  H.  Honor  to  whom  honor  is  due — ^tribute  to  whom  tribute 
—give  the  Devil  his  due." 

The  writer,  a  student  in  one  of  the  Eastern  colleges,  was 
liroagtit  to  the  institution  about  three  months  before  the  date  of 
the  above  letter,  labouring  under  an  attack  of  acute  mental  dis- 
Mse,  induced  by  too  intense  application  to  his  studies.  Six 
EBonths  afterwards  he  was  discharged  recovered;  subsequently 
rejoined  his  class,  and  completed  his  college  course  with  honour. 
He  commenced  the  study  of  medicine,  graduated  at  the  College 
of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  New  York  city,  and  connected 
himself  with  the  New  York  Hospital,  where  he  filled  the  oflBce  of 
house-physician  with  great  credit  to  himself  and  advantage  to  the 
ittstitution.  Soon  after  the  expiration  of  his  term  of  ofl&ce  he 
ImuI  a  fatal  attack  of  remittent  fever. 

The  following  extract  from  his  diary  is  furnished  by  his  father. 
Ea  connexion  with  the  letter,  it  has  a  peculiar  interest : — 

"  Yesterday  I  found  in  the  '  American  Journal  of  Insanity,' 
^fril,  1848  (p.  803),  a  copy  of  my  letter  written  to  Helen  about 
ttx  weeks  before  I  left  Utica.  It  is  the  most  absurd  medley  of 
Bonsense,  but  it  recalled  to  my  mind  ideas  of  no  little  interest. 

**  My  memory  during  the  whole  period  of  my  violent  illness  was 
pretematurally  active,  calling  up  scenes  and  recollections  of  very 
early  childhood ;  the  toys  and  various  utensils  then  about  me. 
Hie  little  adventures  and  queer  speeches  which  will  cling  to  one  s 
■lemory,  while  more  important  matters  escape — these,  and  almost 
•everything  which,  in  a  varied  and  not  limited  series  of  reading- 
Barnes,  scenes,  historical  and  personal  incidents,  fact  or  fiction, 
(jhrases  of  other  languages,  passages  of  poetry  and  of  the  Bible 
—all  these,  by  the  merest  similitude  of  sound,  of  name,  or  any 
oMter  near  or  remote  principle  of  association,  were  grouped  in 
my  mind,  and  would  flit  across  its  vision  with  inconceivable 
ttpidity. 

**  Often,  I  remember,  have  I  lain  on  my  sleepless  bed,  and 
0lrnng  one  group  of  words  together,  as  they  thus  occurred  to  me, 
and,  catching  at  some  slight  analogy  in  the  last,  would  run  off 
into  another  distinct  series;  and  thus,  till  the  tongue  fairly  wearied, 
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and  t])e  lips  refused  to  move,  have  arranged  the  affairs  and 
settled  the  disputes  of  generations  past,  present,  and  yet  to  be ;  of 
princes  and  potentates,  of  injured  queens,  and  deluded  heirs 
apparent — rummaging  the  legends  of  the  Tower,  and  all  the  dark, 
romantic  lore  of  Scottish  feudal  life ;  righting  the  wrong  in  every 
department  or  age  of  human  existence,  quarrelling  most  irreve- 
rently and  pertly  with  many  characters  which  good  people  deem 
sacred,  and  elevating  in  my  own  imagination  many  of  those  luck- 
less but  interesting  heroes  who,  with  many  dazzling  and  re- 
deeming qualities,  had  yet  the  misfortune  to  be  wicked. 

"  Here  came  out  in  full  my  sneaking  liking  for  Saul  and 
Pontius  Pilate  (a  very  clever  fellow,  by  the  way,  who  occasionally 
appeared  in  the  hall,  and  had  an  unfortunate  squint),  Henry 
VIII.,  Herod  (whose  valiant  slaughter  of  Judea's  infant-ry  always 
inspired  my  young  mind  with  a  dread  feeling  of  admiration),  and 
Nebuchadnezzar.  All  these  were  living,  breathing  personages  to 
me — for  death  seemed  but  a  voluntary  step,  and  a  slight  one— 
and  with  these  I  communed  in  the  night-watches.  I  tliought  I 
heard  them  answer  me,  and  I  spoke  as  in  reply  —  sometimes 
sadly,  remembering  some  sorrowful  scene  gone  by,  with  which  I 
intimately  connected  them  ;  sometimes  in  irrepressible  glee ;  and 
again  in  anger — the  mood  varying  with  the  turn  of  a  word.  Some- 
times I  would  fall  upon  what,  to  me,  was  a  sublime  thought,  and 
remembering  Napoleon's  saying,  was  pretty  certain  to  change  to 
a  ludicrous  interpretation,  or  some  other  such  turn. 

"  Something  of  these  fitful  changes  I  recognise  in  this  letter. 
It  represents,  tolerably  well,  the  state  of  my  mind — very  well,  for 
it  is  almost  a  transcript  of  what  I  would  have  said,  if  speaking  to 
my  sister.  I  well  remember  the  day  when  the  sheet  of  paper  was 
brought  me,  upon  which  I  wrote  this,  in  a  scrawl  of  a  hand,  for 
I  dashed  impetuously  along,  and  what  a  sane  person  would  say 
was  an  ill-spelled  letter.  But  the  spelling  had  its  associations. 
This  was  the  day,  or  one  or  two  after,  I  had  seen  Helen. 

*'  Shoi-tly  after  I  got  one  from  her  which  most  grievously  dis- 
tressed me.  From  it,  I  first  realized  that  I  was  under  restraint, 
and  in  an  Insane  Asylum,  I  held  my  head  between  my  hands, 
and  pressed  it  against  the  wall ;  every  pulse  came  bounding  with 
double  force  and  rapidity ;  it  seemed  as  if  I  should  go  mad  then, 
and  for  ever.  I  did  not  notice  those  who  passed — nor  spoke, 
nor  interested  myself  in  the  employments  of  others.  I  was 
changing. 

"  When  Dr.  Brigham  passed  through,  I  begged  of  him  to  take 
me  from  this  place.  I  was  too  proud  for  that  before.  He  tried 
to  put  me  off.  I  followed  him  to  the  end  of  the  hall,  and  then 
with  my  eyes  till  he  passed  out  of  sight. 

"  It  was  not  many  days  before  the  doctor  took  me  with  him,  as 
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10 -went  fais  rounds,  and  left  me  in  a  lower  and  a  better  ball. 
^ben  the  scenes  with  which  manj  of  my  delusions  were  con- 
tected^  were  changed.  I  looked  no  more  at  things  around  me 
kroQgh  the  distorted  medium  of  an  assumed  character.  I  whs 
J.  B.  M.,  not  Mr.  E.  (my  conyenient  x  character  for  any  number 
rf  unknown  personalities.) 

*'  It  was  not  without  a  voluntary  effort,  and  that  a  painful  one, 
bat  I  tore  myself  from  a  glorious  world  of  my  own  creating,  and 
k  throne  of  my  own  oonstruotion,  to  take  my  place  in  a  real  and 
^ery  commonplace  lower  planet,  full  of  ordinary  and  intractable 
iharacters.  For  did  I  not  leave  the  inspiring  and  elevating 
Rkciety  of  the  great,  and  good,  and  heroic  of  every  age — and 
(lofious  schemes  of  empire — and  grand  ideas  of  improvement^ 
rhether  commercial,  or  military,  or  literary,  or  in  the  fine  arts  ? 
Wbtg  not  tall  monuments  and  noble  temples  to  rise  over  this  and 
wrery  other  land  ?  Were  not  the  thoughts  of  genius,  expressed 
i»^they  never  before  had  found  expression,  to  glow  in  fresco,  on 
ianTas,  or  to  stand  forth  in  pure  dignity  in  the  marble  statue  ? 
HTere  not  the  scenes  of  my  childhood's  pleasures  to  be  made 
ftaored  by  its  offering  ? 

i  -*  Then  should  the  pale  scholar  and  the  inspired  poet  no  longer 
waste* unheeded  away,  but  each  in  his  place  should  enjoy  bis  fit 
toward.  And  the  white  sails  of  every  nation,  but  rather  of  mine, 
dloold  be  spread  to  the  breeze  in  every  sea,  bringing  back  richer 
freights  than  those  of  Solomon ;  and  armies  should  stand  ready 
wt  my  bidding,  innumerable,  and  comprising  in  their  legions 
every  force  that  ever  in  truth  or  poetry  took  the  field — the  batta- 
lions that  contended  with  each  other  when  there  was  war  in 
hiaveni  tlie  veterans  of  Napoleon,  and  the  tiny  squadrons  of 
kMry  land.  But  these  I  left:  and,  as  I  descended  from  my 
throne,  reason  resumed  hers. 

'  **  Not  many  days  afterwards,  I  wrote  a  most  urgent  letter  home^ 
as  perfectly  sane  as  ever  I  was  or  shall  be,  requesting  to  be 
removed. 

'  "  Day  after  day,  and  hours,  and  minutes  I  counted,  till  I 
leiKfhed  my  home— f*beb." 
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Aet.  VII.— psychology  op  KANT .• 

BT  FBOriSBOB  HOPPUB, 

The  works  of  Kant  mark  tbe  date  of  the  second  period  of  the 
German  philosophy.  He  was  born  at  Konigsberg,  in  1724;  and 
here  he  lived  and  died,  never  having  travelled  more  than  a  few 
miles  from  his  native  place.  Madame  de  Stael  remarks  that  then 
is  scarcely  an  example,  except  among  the  Greeks,  of  a  Ufe  so 
strictly  philosophical.  A  more  recent  writer  observes  that  he  wm 
a  genuine  "  type  of  the  German  Professor :  he  rose,  smoked,  hid 
his  coffee,  wrote,  lectured,  took  his  daily  walk  always  precisely  at 
the  same  hour.  The  cathedral  clock,  it  was  said,  was  not  moie 
punctual  than  Herr  Kant."t  His  almost  recluse  life  may  excuw 
us  from  entering  into  its  details,  and  this  will  better  suit  our 
space.  We  may,  however,  refer  to  Borowski,  Schubert,  and  the 
".Biographie  Universelle ;"  also  to  Jachman  s  "Letters."  Kant  died 
in  1804.  Ho  wrote  a  great  number  of  works.  The  most  ]■• 
portant  arc  his  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Eeason,"  "  Criticism  of 
Practical  Reason,"  and  "  Criticism  of  Judgment.*'  It  is  to  the 
first  of  these  worksj  that  we  shall  chiefly  confine  ourselves. 

We  must  not  be  led  into  any  detail  of  the  state  of  philosophy 
in  Germany  when  Kant  arose :  suffice  it  to  say  that,  until  he  hid 
fairly  grasped  the  sceptre  which  had  fallen  from  the  hand  rf 
Wolf,  a  sort  of  Eclecticism  prevailed,  in  which  heterogeneous 
elements  were  not  seldom  blended, — rationalism,  empiricism,  dog- 
matism, scepticism  ;  but  the  predominant  tendency  was  towards  a 
kind  of  experimental  psychology,  and  towards  the  history  of 
philosophy,  a  source  of  psychological  criticism  which  was  soma- 
what  neglected  by  Kant  himself.  The  Kantian  metaphysic  nlti* 
mately  triumphed,  to  give  way  in  its  turn  to  the  other  ever-vary- 
ing systems  which  have  succeeded  each  other  in  Germany ;  to 
which  systems,  however,  Kant's  writings  form  a  clue  whicli  is 
wholly  indispensable. 

Our  author  was  led  to  his  speculations  by  the  account  which 
Hume  had  given  of  the  nature  of  human  knowledge,  and  mors 
especially  of  the  doctrine  of  causation.  Hume  maintained  thst 
our  notion  of  the  necessity  of  causation  has  no  basis  deeper  thtn 
association  and  habit.  Kant  regarded  this  notion  as  an  esscntiil 
dictate  of  the  understanding,  the  necessary  result  of  our  mental 
constitution.  He  tells  that  he  soon  found  that  the  connexion  of 
cause  and  effect  was  by  no  means  the  only  ono  by  which  ths 

*  "  Immanuel  Kani*8  sammtliche  Werke,"  herauiigcgeben  yon  Ilosettkniii  vtA 
Schubert.     Leipzig. 

+  Lewes*8  "Biographical  History,"  iv.  90. 
:;:  **  Kritik  (ler  reinen  Vernunft." 
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anderstanding  represents  to  itself,  ^  priori,  a  necessary  connexion 
of  things  ;  but  that  the  whole  of  metaphysics  consists  of  nothing 
dse  than  such  conceptions.  He  was  led  in  this  way  to  his  entire 
system  of  subjective  a  priori  knowledge.  We  may  here  remark, 
thai,  in  pursuing  his  speculations,  his  style  and  phraseology  are 
often  crabbed,  scholastic,  and  involved.  It  is  not  very  often 
Qluminated  by  examples,  of  which  there  is  in  his  writings  a  great 
dearth,  so  thi^  almost  everything  is  presented  in  the  most  abstract 
form.  The  main  subject  not  seldom  seems  lost  in  a  labyrinth  of 
entanglements.  The  '"Criticism  of  Pure  Keason,"  a  work  of  800 
pages,  sadly  wants  condensation.  Kant  tried  to  meet  the  outcry 
ibout  its  obscurity  by  writing  the  *'  Prolegomena ;"  in  whieh  he 
if  certainly  more  brie^  but  not  much  more  luminous. 

Kant  proposes  to  submit  to  criticism  the  powers  and  limits  of 
the  human  mind.  His  theory  is  that  our  speculative  knowledge 
is  wholly  subjective — of  object  or  thing  in  itself  we  know 
nothing,  but  only  its  phenomena  or  appearances  as  presented  to 
OS.  He  assumes  as  beyond  a  doubt  that  experience  is  the  occa- 
mon  of  all  our  knowledge.  He  also  lays  down  the  fact  of  con- 
■doasness,  as  at  the  basis  of  all  our  psychological  phenomena. 
Here  he  agrees  with  Descartes,  and  liis  aim  is  the  very  same  as 
that  of  Locke,  so  far  as  that  he  seeks  for  truth  by  an  analysis  of 
cx>iiBciou8ness  and  a  survey  of  the  capacities  of  the  human  mind. 
Ibe  sense  of  self,  the  ''I  think"  {Ichdenke)  accompanies  every 
act  of  knowing  ;  that  is,  we  are  conscious  of  it.  Moreover,  he 
adopts  as  a  whole  the  ordinary  principles  of  formal  logic,  as  being 
aa  expression  of  the  laws  of  thought ;  hence  some  knowledge  of 
logic  is  essential  to  the  student  of  Kant.  We  know  by  means  of 
BSBse,  anderstanding,  reason ;  but  we  only  know  subjectively  and 
m  relation  to  our  faculties.  External  objects  are,  to  us  at  least, 
only  phenomena  appearing  in  space,  which  though  itself  unper- 
Oflived,  underlies  them  all.  It  is  the  condition  of  all  outward  per« 
option,  but  not  of  the  object  itself.  Time  is  tlie  condition  of  all 
perception  of  things  outward,  and  of  all  internal  consciousness. 
Time,  like  space,  belongs  not  to  things,  but  only  to  our  mode  of 
fiewing  them.  Space  and  time  are  the  mould  in  which  the  mind 
oasts  all  the  objects  which  it  contemplates.  They  are,  in  fact, 
mental  "  receptivities ;"  faculties  by  which  we  receive  knowledge. 
The  understanding  prescribes  laws  to  nature,  and  to  the  whole 
oircle  of  our  knowledge:  nothing  can  present  itself  to  us  as  a  thing 
to  be  known,  except  in  immediate  subordination  to  the  primary 
elements  of  our  intellectual  constitution,  the  conceptions  of  the 
understanding.  Season,  as  distinct  from  understanding  (as  Kant 
makes  it)  is  deceptive  as  a  source  of  speculative  or  scientific 
knowledge ;  for  in  its  effort  to  grasp  the  supersensible,  it  breaks 
down,  for  tiie  very  reason  that  it  aims  to  transcend  the  sphere  of 

K  K  2 
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sense,  the  only  proper  sphere  of  the  understanding.  Bat  when 
reason  is  practical  (moral,)  it  may  then  attain  to  the  knowledge 
of  the  great  truths, — a  moral  law  written  on  the  heart,  a  moral 
lawgiver  (God,)  and  the  immortality  of  the  soul. 

We  now  proceed  to  a  more  special  analysis  of  Kant's  meta- 
physical speculations,  as  nearly  in  his  own  language  as  may  con- 
sist with  our  heing  understood  by  the  intelligent  English  reader; 
and  we  shall  use  for  this  purpose  all  the  sources  which  his  writings 
afford,  adding,  where  it  seems  desirable,  illustrations  as  well  as 
explanations  of  our  own.  *'  Ho  made  three  faculties  of  the 
soul,"  the  faculty  of  knowing  (das  Erkentnissvermogen) ;  the 
fiBsthetical  faculty,  by  which  the  sentiment  of  taste  is  gratified  or 
pained  (das  Oefiihl  der  Lust  und  Unlust) ;  and  the  faculty  of  *'appe- 
tition"  or  will  (das  Begehrangsvemiogen).  He  adds,  "I  have 
expounded  the  principles  of  the  first,"  the  knowing  faculty,  "  in 
the  '  Criticism  of  Pure  Keason  ; '  those  of  the  third,"  the  will, 
"  in  the  '  Criticism  of  Practical  Reason/  "*  He  subsequently 
published  his  principles  of  iEsthetics  in  nature  and  art,  and  of 
Teleology,  or  the  judgment  we  form  in  regard  to  the  harmonies 
and  adaptations  of  the  world  of  nature,  in  his  "  Criticism  of 
Judgment." 

Agreeably  to  the  above  view  of  the  powers  of  the  human  mind, 
Kunt  regards  philosophy,  in  its  immediate  relation  to  the  cogni- 
tive or  knowing  faculty,  as  Theoretical.  The  object  is  here  to 
inquire  into  the  laws  of  sense  and  intellect,  and  to  decide  upon 
the  extent  and  validity  of  our  speculative  knowledge.  Practical 
Philosophy  seeks  to  determine  duty,  moral  law,  and  their  results ; 
and  to  this  branch  belong  the  truths  of  man's  freedom  and  im- 
mortality, and  God's  existence,  all  of  which  Kant  firmly  believed, 
in  opposition  to  atheism,  scepticism,  pantheism,  materialism,  and 
fatalism ;  but  which  momentous  convictions  he  strangely,  as  we 
shall  see,  pronounced  utterly  beyond  the  province  of  thearetical 
knowledge.  Intermediate  between  the  theoretical  and  the  practi- 
cal he  places  teleology  and  aesthetics,  and  regards  them  as  belong- 
ing to  that  function  of  the  cognitive  faculty  which  we  term 
judgment.  Each  part  of  philosophy  is  treated  by  our  author  as 
founded  on  a  priori  principles,  that  is,  on  those  self-evident  ele- 
ments of  knowledge  which  are  constitutional  to  the  mind  itself, 
though  they  are  all  brought  to  notice  in  our  consciousness  only  by 
experience :  thus,  from  our  sensuous  experience  of  finite  dimen- 
sions, we  at  once  know  that  space  itself  (which  underlies  these 
dimensions)  is  infinite, — a  proposition  which  we  can  never  prove, 
because  our  experience  can  never  test  it,  but  which  we  feel  it 
would  be  absurd  to  deny  or  doubt.  Such  a  proposition  therefore 
expresses  an  d  priori  or  **  transcendental "  truth,  so  called 
*  "Brief  ftQ  HeiDhold,"  1787;  vide  Reinhold's  "Leben,"  1825,  b.  120. 
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Because  it  transcends  all  actual  experience.  What  Kant  means  by 
calling  space  the  "  form  of  external  sense/'  we  shall  see  in  its 
proper  place. 

In  Theoretical  Philosophy  we  have  to  do  with  the  question, 
*■  What  can  we  know  ?  "  The  "  Kritik  der  reinen  Vemunft,"  and 
the  "  Prolegomena,"  are  wholly  occupied  with  the  answer.  Em- 
mrical  knowledge,  or  that  which  we  gain  from  experience  alone, 
oowever  valuable,  is  far  from  being  the  highest  kind  of  know- 
ledge. Experience  can  only  teach  us  what  is,  and  what  is  likely 
to  be.  Metaphysical  or  d  priori  knowledge,  wherever  we  can 
attain  to  it,  teaches  us  what  must  be  necessarily  and  universally. 
Metaphysics,^  as  applied  to  the  soul  or  mind,  is  therefore  not 
empirical,  but  rationed  psychology — a  doctrine  of  the  mind  which 
we  arrive  at  by  pure  understanding  and  pure  reason,  which  are 
its  only  sources.t  It  is  the  peculiar  characteristic  of  this  meta- 
physical knowledge  that  it  is  a  priori  in  the  strictest  sense.  We 
sometimes  use  the  term  a  priori  in  a  lower  sense.  W^e  say  that 
it  may  be  known,  a  priori,  that  an  imdermined  house  will  fall : 
bat  the  general  principle  that  bodies  fall  to  the  earth  when  un- 
tapported  must  have  been  previously  known  by  experience.  In 
Slant  s  language,  a  priori  is  applied  to  knowledge  which  is  wholly 
independent  of  all  experience  and  induction.  Experience  does 
not  at  all  constitute  or  warrant  this  knowledge,  it  is  only  the 
ifceation  of  its  being  elicited  from  our  minds.  If  we  had  never 
aeen  the  actual  following  of  one  event  on  another,  in  such  a  way 
MB  to  get  the  notion  of  the  latter  being  catised  by  the  former,  we 
should  never  have  arrived  at  the  principle  that  every  event  must 
have  its  cause.  Yet,  however  large  may  be  our  experience  of 
causes  and  effects,  this  proposition  will  always  infinitely  trans- 
cend that  experience ;  for  how  can  we  be  certain  that,  because 
m  have  never  witnessed  or  heard  of  events  without  real  or  sup- 
posed causes,  therefore  no  event  ever  happened  or  ever  will 
oappen  without  some  cause,  in  all  time  and  in  all  worlds  ?  Still, 
ve  should  think  it  absurd  to  doubt  for  a  moment  of  this  truth. 
Since,  therefore,  no  knowledge  of  ours  is  antecedent  to  expe- 
rience in  time,  all  knowledge  must  begin  with  it.  Thus  the 
elements  of  all  our  a  priori  knowledge  lie  latent  and  dormant  in 
our  mental  constitution  till  experience  elicits  what  virtually  lurks 
within ;  just  as  the  occasion  which  discharges  the  electric  spark 
xeveals  what  before  was  latent  and  inert. 

*  Metaphysieg,  in  the  most  general  sense,  means  the  science  of  ultimate  and 
feneral  principles,  either  relating  to  external  things  or  mind.  In  Aristotelian 
|diiase  it  was:  fj  Tpurti  ^iXoffo^ia,  the  prime  philosophy  (Aristot.  "Metaph." 
Kb.  i.  cap.  1) ;  and  imoTfifiti  tov  ovrog  ij  ovtoq,  the  science  of  heing  as  such,  or 
in  the  most  general  sense. — Ibid.  lib.  ir. 

t  Sie  ist  Erkenntniss  A  onort,  oder  aus  reinem  Yentande  und  reiner  Venrana^ 
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Mathematical  science  furnishes  brilliant  examples  of  a  prion 
knowledge,  whether  we  consider  the  axiomatic  truths  and  the 
definitions  on  whicli  it  rests,  or  the  vast  logical  deductions  whidi 
are  made  from  them.  Every  mathematical  proposition  is  in 
d  priori  judgment,  based  ultimately  and  in  the  last  analysis  oa 
purely  a  priori  principles.  And  here  we  see  clearly  that  not 
only  in  judgments,  but  also  in  conceptions,  an  d  priori  origin  is 
manifest  Thus,  not  only  is  the  axiom,  two  straight  lines  aumoi 
inclose  a  space,  in  the  highest  sense  a  priori,  being  both  self- 
evident  and  incapable  of  proof  by  deduction  from  any  moiv 
general  a  priori  principle;  but  the  notion  of  fpoce  itself  is  a 
priori — it  is  already  pre-supposed  as  the  necessary  condition  <rf 
the  sensible  world.  We  may,  indeed,  fancy  all  that  occupies  spaee^ 
including  bodies  tliemselves,  annihilated ;  but  space  itself  we  ctt* 
not  imagine  by  any  possibility  destroyed.  So  we  cannot  b«t 
think  of  substance,  corporeal  or  incorporeal,  as  something  diib- 
rent  from  the  properties  which  we  experience  in  objects;  and  «• 
cannot,  by  omitting  this,  that,  or  the  other  property,  get  rid  rf 
the  conception  of  substance,  which  still  forces  itself  apon  os,  of 
necessity,  because  it  has  its  seat  in  our  faculty  of  cognition  i 
priori :  we  are  compelled  by  our  mental  nature  to  pre-suppon 
substance  as  the  substratum  of  all  properties.  Farther,  tiC&xir 
ing  to  Kant,  knowledge  d  priori,  as  thus  explained,  may  te 
"  pure"  or  "  impure" :  the  proposition,  infinite  space  i$  eternd, 
is  a  priori  and  pure,  as  no  empirical  element  is  contained  ia 
it,  for  experience  can  never  teach  us  either  the  infinity  or  thi 
eternity  of  space :  but  every  change  has  a  cause  is  **  impsre^' 
because  the  conception  change  is  wholly  derived  from  experieBO% 
though  the  proposition  itself  is  a  priorL^ 

Immediately  connected  with  the  above  distinctions  betweea 
a  priori  and  empirical  knowledge,  is  Kant's  distinction  af*il 
judgments  into  analytical  and  synthetical — a  distinction  wfaieh 
relates  to  the  office  and  value  of  the  predicate  in  any  gives 
judgment  or  proposition.  Analytical  judgments  are  metAj 
explanatory  (erldutemit) ;  the  predicate  here  adds  nothing  to 
the  subject,  but  merely  analyses  what  was  already  involved  ii 
it.  If  I  say  oU  bodies  are  extended,  I  have  not  at  all  enlaigei 
my  previous  conception  of  body,  I  have  only  analysed  it;  ix 
the  very  conception  of  body  implies  extension,  and  d^d  so  beftfi 
the  judgment  itself  was  uttered.  Now,  it  must  be  observed  tM 
in  all  analytical  judgments  the  predication  is  d  priori,  they 
are  mere  necessary  developments  of  tlieir  respective  anbjecta; 
and  this  although  even  both  the  subject  and  the  predieate  wkj 
be  "  impure,"  or,  in  other  words,  wholly  empirical.  The  teoa 
gold,  for  instance,  expresses  a  conception  entirely  framed  by  our 

•  Vide  "  Kritik  der  reiDen  Vcrnunft,"  Einleitung,  2te  Aua^.^'^PtaL"!!'    * 
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OLperience  of  natare  and  the  arts ;  the  term  yellow,  and  the  term 
Met(d  equally  stand  for  what  we  have  become  acquainted  with 
»y  experience ;  and  the  term  "gold"  includes  them  both  in  its 
Beaning.  Hence,  if  I  say,  gold  is  a  yellow  metal,  I  simply  unfold 
rhat  was  already  wrapped  up  in  the  term  ''  gold :"  I  require 
jBftys  Kant),  in  order  to  know  this  proposition,  no  further  expe- 
ience  beyond  my  conception  of  gold,  which  conception  contains, 
iiat  it  is  a  metal,  and  yellow.  It  is  evident  that  the  charac- 
(Uistic  *'  a  priori"  cannot  be  generally  applied  to  these  "  analytic 
ndgments"  in  the  sense  previously  laid  down  by  Kant,  but  only 
a  a  much  lower  sense ;  and  we  think  that  Kant  should  have  said 
la  much ;  for  surely  (to  take  the  last  example)  all  we  know  of 
f  gold "  is  exclusively  from  experience ;  and  he  says  that,  when 
le  know  what  it  is,  we  know  the  predicate  of  the  example ;  yet 
le  defines  knowledge  a  priori  such  knowledge  as  is  absolutely 
pdependent  of  all  experience.^  The  judgments  which  Kant  dis- 
ingoishes  as  synthetical,  are  not  merely  explanatory,  hke  the 
iialytical,  but  augmentative  (erweitemd) ;  they  do  not  merely 
malyse  the  subject  by  linking  it  vnih  the  predicate,  but  they  add 
in  the  predicate  something  not  contained  in  the  subject.  Of  this 
and  of  judgments  are  such  as:  some  bodies  are  heavy,  and  (to 
W  a  former  example)  tiDO  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  a  space. 
ip»  both  these  cases,  the  subjects  do  not  necessarily  contain  the 
[dedicates:  we  might  attach  a  correct  meaning  to  the  word  body 
dibout  being  obliged  to  think  relative  weight  as  between  diffe- 
nt  bodies :  we  might  have  a  true  notion  of  a  straight  line  or 
ines,  and  yet  not  think  of  them  in  reference  to  an  area  or 
loimded  figure. 

But  while  the  two  last  examples  are  synthetical,  in  distinction 
icom  analytical  judgments,  they  differ  inasmuch  as  that  the 
pnner  is  i  posteriori,  and  the  latter  ^  priori.  We  will  repeat 
hose  two  last  examples,  for  there  is  perhaps  an  advantage,  when 
k  18  practicable,  in  viewing  the  same  examples  in  different  lights. 
jsiL  us  take  the  firsts  which  is  ^  posteriori ;  for  how  do  we  know 
nything  about  the  weight  of  bodies  ?  surely  only  by  experience, 
rbich  here  enables  us  to  add  by  predication  something  not  con- 
ained  in  the  meaning  of  the  subject  *'  bodies."  All  such  propo- 
itions,  then,  are  synthetic  judgments  d  posteriori.  The  second 
sample  is  synthetic,  and  it  is  also  cL  priori :  for  here  something 
».  added  which  is  not  contained  in  the  conception  '^  two  straight 
iues,"  as  they  can  be  thought  without  any  reierence  to  what  they 
aay  or  may  not  inclose;  and  we  never  can  give  any  general 
ooof  from  experience  that  ''  two  straight  lines  cannot  inclose  & 

*  Wir  wondai  ako  im  Verfolg  Ymter  ErkenntnineB  A  priori  nicht  lokhe  vbr- 
llhfB.  die  voB  diem  oder  j«D«r,  sondern  die  tehUcUrdirngB  yo»  aUer  £rfiihraii|^ 
nitbhiingig  itait  finden. — **  Yernunft-Kriiik,"  Bupplem.  iv.  2.    Boeenkraniw 
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tspace."  Further,  our  philosopher  holds  that  not  ovlj  all  geo- 
metrical, but  also  all  arithmetical  judgments  are  synthetical  i 
priori,  for  they  add  new  matter  to  the  subject,  and  carry  with 
them  necessity,  which  is  non-empirical.  Kant  admits  that  the 
identical,  equation  7  +  5  =  12  looks  like  an  analytical  propo- 
sition. Can  I  have  the  conception  7  +  5  without  haying  ^t 
of  1 2,  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  term  (the  predicate)  to  the 
subject  ?  He  would  say  that  I  can,  notwithstanding  the  materiil 
objective  equality  of  the  two  conceptions.  Our  cognising  thai 
equality  is  another  affair,  and  is  subjective.  We  may  see  this  if 
we  try  large  numbers,  when  the  two  sides  of  the  equation 
are  not  at  once  recognised  as  equal.  Take  29,897  +  98,686  = 
128,583  :  here  the  thought  of  the  two  numbers  which  form  the 
subject  of  this  materially  identical  proposition,  and  the  bare 
thought  of  their  addition,  do  not  involve  at  the  same  time  the 
thought  of  their  sum ;  we  must  actually  add  them  to  obtain  this. 
It  may  be  admitted  that  the  theory  seems  at  least  pushed  to  iti 
extreme  limits  in  such  examples  as  these ;  and  if  they  can  be 
accounted  as  subjectively  synthetic,  they  are  so,  evidently,  in  t 
very  different  sense  from  that  in  which  those  examples  are,  oa 
which  Kant  lays  the  greatest  stress,  and  which  lie  at  the  lerj 
root  of  his  entire  metaphysical  system  —  those  examples,  we 
mean,  in  which  the  predicate  can  in  no  possible  way  be  thoa^ 
out  or  worked  out  from  the  mere  subject  of  the  proposition— ts^ 
for  instance,  in  the  former  example  every  change  muBt  have  Hi 
cause :  here  the  conception  of  cause  lies  out  of  the  conception  of 
change  or  of  a  mere  event ;  it  is  the  unknown  x  which  the  nnda> 
standing  grasps  as  necessary  and  universal,  but  to  which  neither 
experience  nor  calculation  could  ever  lead  us. 

In  regard  to  "  some  few  principles  *  which  belong  to  mathe- 
matics, Kant  somewhat  modifies  his  theory:  such  are  a  ^  a, 
or  the  whole  is  equal  to  itself;  and  a  +  b  >  a,  or  the  whole  is 
greater  than  its  part.  He  admits  they  are  "  really  analyticaL" 
He  adds,  however,  that  they  are  so  only  by  a  sort  of  ambiguity. 
They,  in  fact,  derive  their  validity  from  pure  conceptions  (i.«.  hy 
synthesis),  and  we  regard  them  as  having  the  predicate  already 
contained  in  the  subject  (that  is  as  analytical)  only  because  the 
predicate,  though  truly  not  thought  in  the  mere  conception  of 
the  subject  itself,  is  so  thought  by  virtue  of  an  intuition 
(anschauung)^  which  we  add  to  the  conception.  Kant  repetti 
this  qualification  of  the  theory  in  the  "  Prolegomena."  It  is  only 
because  these  judgments  can  be  presented  in  intuition  that  they 
are  admitted  into  mathematics :  and  but  for  their  being  bo  pre- 

*  Bjr  An  intuition,  Kant  underatands  any  act  of  oonscioiianesB  whkli  eooBita  if 

an  individual  object  proMnted  as  exiating  in  ipaoe  or  time,  athcr  to  i '""^ 

nation. 
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Bented,  they  would  be  justly  regarded  as  synthetical.  He  says 
that  such  propositions  are  to  us  analytical  only  because  of 
our  sensuous  experience — that,  for  instance,  our  seeing  wholes 
actually  divided  into  parts  leads  us  to  regard  the  predicate 
"greater  than  a  part,"  as  contained  and  thought  in  the  term 
"whole."  We  suppose  Kant  to  mean  that  but  for  this  expe- 
rience the  term  "whole,"  as  standing  for  a  bare  conception, 
would  not  necessarily  have  contained  in  itself  the  other  term, 
'^something  greater  than  a  part,"  in  such  a  way  as  to  appear 
only  an  explication  of  that  term,  and  so  to  make  the  proposition 
■naiytical. 

We  must  not  omit  to  say  that  some  have  altogether  called  in 
question  or  denied  the  truth  of  Kant's  theory  of  analytic  and 
synthetic  judgments,  or,  as  Sir  W.  Hamilton  would  term  them, 
**  explicative"  and  '*  ampliative"  M.  Guiran,*  for  example,  a 
strict  adherent  of  the  Hegelian  school,  maintains  that  every 
judgment  is  in  itself  analytical  and  identical,  and  that  the  dis- 
tinctions of  Kant  are  merely  relative  to  the  information  of  the 
individual.  Now,  if  we  say  a  circle  is  a  plain  figure  whose 
hauMdary  is  everywhere  equi- distant  from  a  certain  point  within 
coiled  the  centre,  this  we  may  admit  to  be  an  analytical  or 
identical  proposition.  But  when  we  say  a  circle  may  be  drawn 
^/round  any  point  for  a  centre,  it  is  evident  that  in  this  postu- 
late we  have  gone  beyond  the  mere  definition  of  the  circle. 
Again,  M.  Guirans  theory  that  all  judgments  vary  only  with 
the  information  of  the  individual,  renders  all  our  knowledge 
strictly  empirical :  but  how  can  any  experience  tell  us  that  space 
i»  infinite  ;  yet  who  does  not  know  this  ?  We  are  not,  however, 
sore  that  Kant  has  not  in  some  of  his  examples  extended  his 
theory  of  synthetic  judgments  h  priori  too  far. 

.  On  the  general  distinction  between  analytical  and  synthetical 
judgments,  Kant  grounds  his  entire  theory  of  speculative  or 
theoretical  knowledge.  Analytical  judgments  are  often  needful  as 
laading  to  clearness  of  conceptions ;  but  it  is  on  synthetic  judg- 
ments that  we  must  rest  for  all  the  ultimate  principles  of  rational 
science:  not  on  judgments  of  experience,  though  these  are 
always  synthetical ;  for  as  they  are  entirely  the  result  of  expe- 
xience,  on  which  account  we  call  them  A  posteriori,  they  can 
serer  be  attended  with  absolute  necessity.  In  the  judgment,  all 
homed  animals  are  cloven-footed,  for  instance,  we  could  never 
extract  from  the  subject  "  homed  animals"  the  predicate  "  cloven- 
fcoted."  We  learn  the  fact  from  experience,  and  we  then  make 
a  synthesis  (combination)  of  the  predicate  and  subject.  But 
tiiough  we  thus  generalize,  we  are  prepared  to  suppose  that  fur» 
ther  experience  might  possibly  show  exceptions  to  the  rule. 
*  «Mteoii«iiirUPhil<wophieAlleiD«uU,"1845i. 
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Not  so  in  synthetic  judgments  d  priori  ;  for  in  these  we  Anott 
the  predicate  to  the  subject  with  the  conyiction  of  their  belong* 
ing  to  each  other  universally  and  necessarily:  we  can  ne^er 
imagine  the  possibility  of  any  exception  to  the  pnneiple  thit 
every  event  must  have  a  cause. 

All  the  theoretical  sciences  contain  synthetical  jndgmeots  i 
prion  as  principles.  The  question,  therefore,  ia — how  ikem 
judgments  are  possible  1  in  other  words,  how  is  pure  rational 
knowledge  possible  ?  Analytic  propositions  are  possible,  being 
founded  on  the  principle  of  contradiction :  thus  we  cannot  deny 
that  a  circle  has  all  its  radii  eqiial,  without  virtually  sa3^Dg  thi^ 
a  circle  is  not  a  circle.  Synthetic  judgments  a  posteriori  an 
possible,  as  we  know  by  the  experience  on  which  they  an 
founded :  thus  we  know  that  water  freezes  at  82*  of  FahrenkmL 
In  synthetic  judgments,  a  priori,  as  we  have  already  seen,  m 
cannot  extract  the  predicate  by  analysis  ont  of  onr  conception 
of  the  subject,  nor  can  we  get  at  the  predicate  by  experience,  and 
yet  we  are  certain  that  the  predicate  belongs  to  the  subject  neces- 
sarily and  universally,  as  in  the  above  example  on  eauidlitf 
How  does  this  happen  ?  Wo  may  reply,  summarily,  by  the  con- 
stitution of  the  human  mind :  but  the  complete  solution,  in  detail, 
is  the  object  of  the  Kantian  critical  or  transcendental  philosophy 
— called  critical,  because  it  is  founded  on  reason's  criticism  d 
the  powers  and  limits  of  our  cognitive  facnlties-^and  transcen- 
dental, because  it  aims  at  bringing  out  the  validity  and  the  bomi« 
daries  of  all  the  knowledge  we  can  have  which  transcends  oir 
actual  experience. 

.  Hence  our  author  divides  what  he  terms  the  main  general 
transcendental  qnesiion  {aligemeine  transscendentaU  Hauptfrafi) 
into  four  parts  :* — how  are  pure  mathematics  possible?— how fli 
pure  physics  possible  ? — how  is  metaphysic  in  general  possiUe? 
— how  is  metaphysic  possible  as  science?  Mathematics  iia 
possible  because  they  rest  on  the  basis  of  space  and  time,  ont  d 
which  all  the  conceptions  of  pure  mathematics  (geometrical  tfi 
arithmetical)  are  constructed  a  priori :  for  space  and  time  am 
forms  of  that  part  of  the  cognitive  faculty  which  we  call  sentOr 
so  that  we  are  able  to  have  intuitions  (anschauungen)  a  priori, 
by  means  of  which  we  attain  to  the  corresponding  mathematioal 
judgments.  This  will  be  better  seen  presently,  when  we  come  to 
speak  of  Kant's  remarkable  theory  of  space  imd  time,  which  ia 
fundamental  to  bis  system.  Pure  physics  are  poanible  alMV 
because  they  contain  certain  universal  and  necessary  prinon' 
Nature  is  to  us  only  the  existence  of  things  as  detenninsd  bf 
general  laws,  and  these  laws  Kant  maintains  are  to  us  whoUf 
subjective,  they  are  the  laws  under  which  alone  we  can  ha^eintni- 
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onB  (perceptions)  of  objects,  or  conceptions  of  them.  He  gives 
I  an  example  of  a  pure  d  priori  synthesis  in  natural  philo- 
yphj,  $ub8tance  remains  permanentr-^x,^  amidst  all  changes  of 
henomena.  Metaphysic  is  possible,  just  because  synthetic 
idgments  a  priori  are  possible.  Metaphysic  consists  properly 
f  pure  a  priori  knowledge,  and  such  knowledge  we  find  lying  at 
»e  basis  of  all  the  rational  sciences.  In  treating  of  the  question, 
liether  metaphysic  as  a  science  is  possible,  our  philosopher  thus 
splies : — ^In  order  for  metaphysic  to  be  a  science,  possessing  self- 
fident  transcendental  truth,  its  foundation  must  be  laid  by  first 
shibiting  conceptions  a  priori  (as  distinguished  from  judg- 
lents).  These  must  be  separated,  and  analysed,  according  to 
nir  different  soi^rces  in  sense,  understanding,  and  reason,  and 
Mnplete  tables  made  of  them,  which  will  contain  time  and  space 
B  the  forms  of  sense,  the  categories  as  the  forms  of  understand- 
ig,  and  the  psychological,  cosmological,  and  theological  ideas  as 
ie  forms  of  reason.  Such  a  Kritik,  says  Kant,  must  expound  in 
otail  all  that  can  be  inferred  from  these  a  priori  conceptions, 
nd  must  establish  from  their  deduction  the  possibility  of  syn- 
letic  knowledge  a  priori.  It  must  also  fix  the  boundaries  of 
iMir  use,  and  thus  we  shall  have  the  basis  of  a  science  of  such 
i  priori  knowledge.  We  shall  see  that  this  science  has  to  do» 
ot  with  the  objects  of  reason,  but  with  reason  itself  merely.  Yet 
i  18  not  the  mere  anatomy  of  our  conceptions  which  belongs  to 
mpirical  psychology,  but  metaphysics  proper  which  aims  at  a 
riori  knowledge  synthetically. 

From  what  has  preceded,  Kant  concludes  that  there  results  the 
idea  of  a  particular  science,  which  may  be  called  the  Criticism 
f  Pure  Reason,"  since  reason  is  the  faculty  which  furnishes  us 
ith  the  above  principles  of  knowledge  d  priori.  He  does  not, 
e  flays,  propose  an  Organon,  or  complete  system  in  all  its  range, 
Qt  a  review  of  the  resources  and  limits  of  reason,  a  kind  of  pre- 
minary  guide  (Propddeutik)  to  a  full  system.  Hence  he  pre- 
m  the  name  ''Transcendental  Criticism"  to  Transcendental 
Ulosophy.  His  aim,  he  says,  is  rather  negative  than  positive; 
6  wishes  to  purify  our  reason  from  error,  rather  than  to  build  a 
ibric  by  its  aid.  He  seeks  here  to  lay  the  foundation.  He 
oped  to  be  able  to  carry  out  his  deductions  to  a  complete 
fstem,  under  the  title  of  "  Metaphysic'  of  Nature."  This  work 
as  not  to  extend  to  half  the  length  of  the  "  Eritik  der  reinen 
"amnDftv"  and  would  be  to  him,  he  says,  an  amusement  rather 
^  a  labour.  Unfortunately  it  was  never  published.  In  the 
leantime,  the  present  "  Eritik''  is  to  contain  a  complete  list  of 
tinciplefl  for  the  constraction  of  such  a  work.* 
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Preliminarily  to  his  division  of  the  subject  of  his  "Kritik,"  oar 
author  remarks  that  there  are  two  sources  of  human  knowledge, 
sense  (Sinnlichkeit)  and  understanding  {Verstand).  By  sense 
objects  are  given  to  us;  by  understanding  they  are  thimghL^ 
Sense,  as  well  as  understanding,  belongs  to  the  Transcendental 
Philosophy,  so  far  as  sense  can  contain  representations  (Forlte^ 
lungen),  a  priori^  as  the  conditions  under  which  objects  are  given 
to  us:  for,  by  means  of  these  conditions — ^namely,  space  and 
time,  sense  furnishes  us  with  knowledge  which,  though  manifested 
on  occasion  of  experience,  transcends  its  actual  sphere,  which  is 
always  limited  to  the  particular  and  contingent^  never  embracing 
the  universal  and  necessary. 

We  now  proceed  to  Kant's  general  division  of  his  great  work, 
the  "  Criticism  of  Pure  Reason,**  which  is  as  follows : — I.  Trans- 
cendental Doctrine  of  Elements  {Transscendentale  Elementary 
lehre),  which  occupies  three-fourths  of  the  whole  volume.  Under 
this  head,  we  have — 1.  "Transcendental  -Esthetic.**  We  mty 
observe  that  the  word  "  astheiic,"^  here,  has  no  meaning  in 
common  with  the  criticism  of  taste,  by  which  we  take  cognizanee 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful.  What  Kant  here  propounds  is,  as 
we  shall  see,  the  doctrine  of  sensuous  perception  on  his  transoeih 
dental  principles.  2.  "Transcendental  Logic;"  under  which 
head  we  have  the  two  topics:  (a)  "Transcendental  Analytic;" 
(b)  "  Transcendental  Dialectic."  II.  The  Transcendental  Doc- 
trine of  Method  {Transscendentale  Methodenlehre).  This  is 
divided  into  four  parts ;  namely :  the  Discipline,  the  Canon,  the 
Architectonic,  and  the  History  of  Pure  Reason. 

The  first  part  of  the  Elementary  Doctrine  is  termed  Trans- 
SCENDENTAL  iEsTHETic.  The  English  reader  mast  not  be  too 
much  alarmed  at  Kant's  strange  and  scholastic  phraseology :  it 
is,  after  all,  generally  intelbgible.  Our  author  here  deals  with 
the  passive  faculty  of  sense,  by  which  alone  objects  are  given  to 
us.  Sense  is  the  faculty  of  intuitions.  We  have  an  intuition  of  m 
object  when  it  is  presented  directly,  in  any  way,  to  any  of  our  senses 
or  to  our  imagination — for  Kant  makes  imagination  sensaonSp 
not  intellectual.  Our  intuitions  are  of  phenomena,  of  things  as 
they  seem :  of  things  as  they  arc  {Ding  an  Sick)  we  can  know 

*  KAnt  says  nothing,  at  the  outset,  of  the  easentiid  distinotion  which  he  iib» 
quently  makes  between  Understanding  and  Reason  {Vemunfl),  which  wiUapfMirii 
its  proper  place.     We  need  only  say.  Just  at  present,  that  when  thii  r"^-*^— *s—  «■ 


not  immediately  in  his  view,  his  use  of  the  term  "  Reason  "  is  foiind  in  the  tsM 
general,  and  diversified  senses  in  which  it  has  been  employed  in  andentaiidBioM 
times.  Even  the  term  idea  {Idne),  which  is  afterwards  exclusively  appropriatod  It 
Reason  (in  distinction  from  the  term  conception  [Bfffrif],  which  is  i4>pro|niatod  Is 
Understanding),  is  repeatedly  employed,  previously,  in  the  lax  popular  seoss.— 
Vide  Krit.  d.  rein.  Vem.,  Einleitung,  i.  ii.  s.  17.  26,  27.     Roeenknai,  18W. 

t  aioOavofiai,  to  perceive  ;  ataOtiffiQ,  perception  :  hence  the  aneiflntdislinetMi 
aio$tira,  things  percJaived ;  vottra,  tldngt  thought 
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>tbing,  though  these  objective  realities  do  exist.  We  only 
low  their  manifestations ;  that  is,  we  know  them  only  as  they 
e  to  us.  When  an  object  produces  a  sensation  in  me,  that  of 
»and,  for  instance,  or  of  vision,  what  corresponds  in  the  pheno- 
enon  to  my  sensation  is  the  *'  matter"  of  the  phenomenon.  This 
atter,  then,  is  given  a  posteriori,  or  by  actual  experience.  But 
lenomena  must  present  themselves  to  sense,  also,  under  a  cer- 
in  "  form."  Let  us  separate  from  our  representation  of  body 
1  the  conceptions  which  the  understanding  annexes  to  sense—- 
ich  as  those  of  substance,  force,  etc. ;  and  having  thus  isolated 
te  sensuous  faculty,  let  us  suppose  taken  away  from  our  intui- 
on  all  that  is  empirical — all  that  belongs  to  mere  sensation — 
\  colour,  hardness,  solidity,  &c.,  and  what  remains  ?  only  the 
im,  or  pure  intuition,  which  is  all  that  sense  can  give  us,  a 
•tori.  Now,  says  Kant,  there  are  two  pure  forms  of  sensuous 
taition — namely.  Space  and  Time.  External  sense  places  before 
I  objects  as  without  us,  and  always  in  space,  in  which  alone 
lapes,  dimensions,  and  mutual  relations  are  determined.  Inter- 
H  sense,  by  means  of  which  the  mind  contemplates  its  internal 
ate— gives  us,  indeed,  no  intuition  of  the  soul  as  object,  as  ex- 
mal  sense  gives  us  intuitions  of  body ;  still  there  is  a  determi- 
ite  form  under  which  alone  the  contemplation  of  our  internal 
ate  is  possible :  all  our  mental  processes  must  go  on  in  time. 
^e  have  no  external  intuition  of  time — we  cannot  see  it  (that  is), 
«r  it,  or  the  Kke :  nor  have  we  any  internal  intuition  of  space, 
ir  intuition  of  it  is  wholly  external.  Time  and  space  are  not 
al  things — they  are  not  relations  of  things:  what,  then,  are 
ley  ?  They  belong  only  to  us  subjectively :  they  are,  in  fact, 
xiperties  of  our  minds. 

Space  is  not  an  empirical  conception  (Begrifif),  that  is,  one 
hich  is  derived  from  external  experiences:  for  I  am  always 
>Iiged  to  presuppose  its  existence  as  the  very  background  of  all 
y  experience  of  objects.  It  is  the  condition  which  renders 
lenomena  possible.  Imagine  a  new  orb  created — space  must 
ready  be  in  its  place.  Imagine  all  nature  annihilated — space 
ill  remains.  Space,  then,  is  a  representation  a  priori — a  pure 
ituition;  it  is  prior,  that  is,  to  all  phenomena,  and  is  pure 
om,  or  independent  of,  all  our  empirical  knowledge  of  given 
mensions :  for  they  only  overlie  portions  of  its  all-comprehend- 
ig  infinity.  No  mere  conception  can  reach  this  infinity:  yet 
rery  part  of  space  may  be  infinitely  produced.  Hence,  though 
gives  rise  to  conceptions,  its  original  representation  is  intuition 
priori — not  conception.  Further:  Kant  argues  that  our  re- 
lesentation  of  space  must  be  originally  intuition — that  is,  an 
Eair  of  sense,  because  we  can  never  get  out  of  any  mere  concep- 
on,  by  its  analysis,  more  than  was  before  contained  in  it  (hence 
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analytical  judgments,  as  above);  and  yet^  in  geometry,  the 
science  which  determines  the  properties  of  space,  we  get  proposi- 
tions which  go  beyond  the  subject  of  them,  and  obtain  predicates, 
such  as  to  make  tiiem  synthetic  and  a  priori.  For  this  intuition 
of  space  stretches  far  beyond  all  experience,  and  undeiiies  all 
perception  of  objects,  showing  that  it  is  independent  of  them,  and 
so  rendering  geometry  possible,  and  its  principles  necessary. 
Kant  gives  us  examples  of  such  a  principfe :  **  spctce  has  (nd§ 
three  dimensions ;"  *'  different  spaces  are  not  succesBive,  but  co- 
existent" And  how,  he  asks,  ''  can  an  external  intuition  anterior 
to  all  objects,  and  in  which  our  conception  of  things  oan  be 
determined  a  priori,  exist  in  the  human  mind  ?"  Only  so  £u: 
as  it  is  native  to  the  mind  itself,  having  its  seat  only  in  us  the 
subject ;  only  inasmuch  as  it  is  our  capacity  of  being  affected  b? 
objects. 

From  these  conceptions  which  we  are  obliged  to  form  of 
space,  Kant  concludes  that  space  is  only  the  **  form  of  extemil 
sense,"  or  the  subjective  condition  under  which  alone  perception 
is  possible.  In  regard  to  our  cognizance  of  phenomena,  or 
things  as  they  appear,  space  has  objective  validity,  for  everytbiog 
presents  itself  to  our  senses  as  in  space.  It  has,  therefoie,  so 
far  empirical  reality ;  but  space  is  nothing  the  moment  we  legad 
it  as  belonging  to  things  in  themselves — that  is,  it  is  merely  ideal; 
for  things  in  themselves  are  to  us  a  blank,  we  know  nothing  of 
them.  What  we  call  outward  objects  are  truly  nothing  but  men 
representations  given  us  by  our  sensuous  faculty,  of  which  spaee 
is  the  form ;  but  the  correlates  of  the  phenomena  thus  rep^^ 
sented,  or  the  things  in  themselves,  we  can  never  know  by  sense; 
and  as  we  have  no  intellectual  intuition,  (whatever  any  other 
beings  may  have,)  we  cannot  know  them  at  all.  In  one  word, 
according  to  Kant,  space  is  in  us — not  in  the  universe  anwnd 
us  :  it  is  a  condition  of  the  exercise  of  our  sensuous  fiaculty — not 
a  condition  of  real  objects.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  Kant  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  real  existence  of  material  objects  as  the 
basis  or  substratum  of  the  phenomena  which  these  objects  ooca* 
sion  in  us,  while  he  would  not  allow  it  to  be  said  that  ihe  real 
object  requires  space  to  exist  in !  It  is  no  wonder  that  in  dii- 
cussing  this  subject,  Kant's  language  is  perpetually  at  war  with 
his  subjective  theory — just  as  Bericeley  cannot  help  talking  of 
matter  as  a  real  thing  every  moment,  while  he  denies  its  exis- 
tence, and  pronounces  it  an  impossibility.  It  Beems  obvioai 
enough,  surely,  that  if  material  objects  really  exist  independeotiy 
of  us,  as  Kant  said  they  did,  space  must  be  as  much  a  necessaiy 
condition  of  their  existence,  as  it  is  a  necessary  condition  d 
our  perception  of  the  phenomena  which  belong  to  them. 

We  must  not  omit  a  curious  illustration  which  oocurs  in  the 
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Prolegomena,"*  brought  forward  as  a  conyincing  proof  of  the 
Bolity  of  space  as  being  a  mere  form  of  perception  ;  in  other 
>rds,  a  mere  function  of  our  sensuous  faculty,  having  no  true 
temality,  but  being  exclusively  in  us.  The  glove  of  one  hand 
nnot  be  used  on  the  other :  the  two  objects  are  similar  and 
ual,  but  not  congruent — why  so  ?  **  because  space  is  nothing  but 
determination  of  our  sensitive  faculty."  A  more  singular  argu- 
ant,  surely,  can  hardly  be  imagined.  We  should  rather  say 
at  the  case  was  an  illustration  of  the  real  externality  of  space  : 
r  it  is  evident  that  when  the  left-hand  glove  is  reversed,  the 
parate  four  fingers  each  fit  those  of  the  right  hand  well  enough, 
tt  the  thumb  is  awkward  because  it  is  now  pitched  backwards  in- 
»id  of  forwards.  It  is  extraordinary  what  a  passion  for  a 
Bory  will  do  !  We  confess  that  if  such  an  argument  has  any 
waning,  to  us  it  seems  to  go  against  the  ideality  of  space  rather 
an  in  ifs  favour.  The  same  may  be  said  of  two  other  illustra- 
fDB  which  Kant  brings  forward — the  incongruency  of  the  equal 
lages  of  the  hand  in  a  mirror — and  the  incongruency  of  equal 
herical  triaugles  on  the  globe,  one  in  each  hemisphere,  when 
a  triangles  have  for  their  common  base  an  arc  of  the  equator. 
Time,  adds  our  author,  is  also  not  a  conception  which  is  drawn 
mt  any  experience:  for  neither  co-existenco  nor  succession 
mid  oome  into  perception,t  if  the  representation  of  time  did 
t  lie  d  priori  as  a  foundation.  Things  could  never  seem  to  us 
ntemporaneous  or  successive,  unless  time  for  them  to  exist  in, 
her  together  or  one  after  another,  were  presupposed.  We 
nnot  think  away  time  from  phenomena,  we  must  always  per- 
i¥6  them  in  time  :  it  is  the  universal  condition  of  their  possi- 
lity,  thougli  we 'may  imagine  time  void  of  all  phenomena.  The 
ipirical  conceptions  of  change,  and  therefore  of  motion,  are 
Jy  possible  through  and  in  time ;  and  from  this  necessity  of 
ne  as  the  indispensable  condition  of  these  conceptions,  and  of 
[  phenomena,  Kant  terms  it  an  internal  intuition  d  priori,  and 
bform  of  internal  sense,  as  space  is  the  form  of  external  sense. 
On  this  necessity  is  founded  the  possibility  of  synthetic  judg- 
snts  d  priori  (as  before  explained)  in  relation  to  time  :  such  as 
ne  has  only  one  dimension  (linear,  or  that  of  continuous  pro- 
Bss)  ;  different  times  are  not  co-existent  but  successive.  These 
ioms  cannot  be  derived  from  experience,  which  can  never  give 
her  absolute  universality  or  absolute  necessity  to  our  know- 
Ige.  Such  axioms  in  fact  give  law  to  experience,  and  render  it 
anble.  They  are  the  results  of  the  pure  form  of  our  sensuous 
aition  i  priori.     Such  is  another  example :  different  times  are 

*  Sect  18. 
•  Wahrnehmunrf — Kant  sometimes  uses  this  word  as  synonymous  with  Afi' 
tmurtff  (intuition).— Vi4^  "Prol.'*  §  10:  •*  Anschauung,  d.  i.  Wahmehmimg 
klicber  Gegenstande." 
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btU  parts  of  one  and  the  same  time.  Again  we  could  not  say 
time  is  infinite,  unless  we  had  the  original  unlimited  representa- 
tion of  time  in  us  as  a  basis.  We  may  here  remark,  in  passing, 
that,  to  us  time  seems  more  perplexing  than  even  space.  Kant 
has  not  remarked  this.  Indeed,  his  wholly  subjective  views 
probably  prevented  him  from  seeing  the  difBcuIty  we  allude  to. 
Even  Kant,  however,  notwithstanding  his  idealism  of  space  and 
time,  cannot  avoid  speaking  of  them  objectively.  Now  we  feel 
able  readily  to  imagine  space  as  wholly  denuded  of  all  objects — 
in  fact,  as  an  infinite  void ;  but  can  we  so  readily  represent  to 
ourselves,  as  our  author  says,  *'  time  void  of  all  phenomena  ?" 
The  pure  intuition  (as  Kant  calls  it)  of  time,  is  not  more  ct  priori 
on  his  system,  than  the  axiom  "  time  has  only  one  dimension." 
We  see  well  enough  what  he  means  by  tliis,  for  time  has  only 
length  :  but  can  we  represent  time  to  ourselves  at  all,  excepting 
as  a  kind  of  flow  ?  A  flow  of  what  ? — of  changes  Surely — of 
successive  phenomena.  How  do  we  know  that  time  has  "  only 
one  dimension,"  but  by  our  being  quite  unable  to  represent  it  to 
ourselves  otherwise  than  as  marked  by  perpetual  progressions  or 
successions  ?  Grant  that  successions  are  in  time— yet,  again, 
what  is  time  apart  from  all  successions  ?  It  will  be  seen  that 
we  here  hazard  no  theory  of  time  :  we  only  start  a  difficulty — 
perhaps  an  objection  to  Kant's  statement  "  that  we  can  very  well 
represent  to  ourselves  empty  time." 

Our  author  further  remarks  that  space,  being  the  pure  form  of 
external  intuition,  can  only  be  the  condition  of  external  pheno- 
mena. That  is,  space  is  not  the  condition  of  thought.  Time, 
however,  is  the  pure  form  d  priori  of  all  phenomena,  whether  of 
nature  around  us,  or  of  mind  itself.  When  he  calls  time  the  form 
of  the  internal  sense,  he  means  that  it  is  the  d  priori  condition  of 
"  the  intuition  of  ourselves  and  of  our  internal  state."*  Time  is 
the  immediate  condition  of  all  internal,  and  thereby  the  mediate 
condition  of  all  external  phenomena.  It  will  be  observed  that 
Kant  makes  time  as  well  as  space  sensuous  :  for  man's  intuition, 
he  says,  is  always  sensuous.  I  can  only  ** intuit"  (have  a  sense 
of)  myself  through  this  form  of  internal  intuition.  It  is  true 
enough,  as  Kant  says,  that  there  is  a  difficulty,  common  to  every 
theory,  in  saying — how  the  subject  or  ego  (the  me)  can  have  an 
internal  intuition  of  itself.  The  reflex  act  of  self- conscious- 
ness— the  cognizance  we  take  of  self — ^the  introversion,  as 
it  were,  of  the  mental  eye  upon  itself,  in  our  being  conscious  of 
our  own  personal  psychological  phenomena — this  is  a  fact,  how- 
eyer  inexplicable.  But  it  is  quite  another  thing  to  say  that  our 
consciousness  of  self  is  a  sensuous,  not  an  intellectual  pheno- 

*  Des  ADSchauens  unserer  selbst,  und  unsera  iooern  ZusUndes. — "Kriiikd. 
reinen  Veniunft,"  s.  42.     Rosenknmx,  1838. 
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menon :  this,  however,  is  what  Kant  says,  and  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  his  doctrine  of  TraDscendental  Esthetics.  His  argamcDt  is, 
Qiat  the  representations  of  conscioasness,  in  the  ego,  the  con- 
scious sahject,  are  given  without  spontaneity — ^that  is,  passively : 
hence,  consciousness  is  wholly  an  affcdr  of  the  sensuous  faculty. 
On  this  principle,  our  consciousness  of  thoughts  is  as  sensuous  as 
oar  consciousness  of  sensations,  or  of  the  intuitions  and  percep- 
tions of  which  sensations  are  the  "  matter." 

Our  philosopher,  before  closing  his  remarkable  theory  of  the 
absolute  ideality  of  time  and  space,  and  of  the  wholly  subjective 
character  of  all  that  belongs  in  any  way  to  sense,  specially 
guards  the  reader  against  supposing  that  his  theory  of  the  sub- 
jectivity of  all  phenomena,  as  essentially  connected  with  that  of 
the  subjectivity  of  their  pure  or  a  priori  forms  (time  and  space,) 
by  any  means  involves  the  assertion  that  phenomena  are  mere 
illusive  appearances.  No ;  objects  as  phenomena  are  really 
given ;  but  as  they  are  only  given  relatively-*-that  is,  so  far  as  they 
are  related  to  the  conscious  subject — we  must  distinguish  the 
object  as  phenomenon,  from  the  object  as  a  thing  in  itself. 
Kant  maintains  very  strenuously,  in  this  part  of  his  subject, 
that  everything  would  truly  be  changed  into  mere  illusory  appear- 
ance, if  we  regarded  space  and  time  as  objective — that  is,  as  having 
any  functions  or  relations  out  of  our  minds  ;  though  he  does  not 
make  very  evident  how  he  deduces  such  a  conclusion.  He 
holds,  too,  that  even  our  own  conscious  existence  would  become 
a  mere  illusion  if  we  made  it  to  depend  on  the  objective  reality 
of  time,  which,  like  space,  can  only  be  a  form  of  the  human  mind, 
which,  as  a  mould,  gives  its  own  shape  and  figure  to  what  is 
applied  to  it. 

•  The  above  is  Kant's  doctrine  of  perception :  let  us  sum  it  up. 
What  we  call  objects,  are  only  revelations  of  them  as  they  appear 
to  our  sensuous  faculty.  The  real  object  we  know  not.  What 
IB  variable  in  our  sensations,  varies  with  the  agency  which  the 
objects  exert  on  us  ;  but  there  are  two  invariable  elements  which* 
attend  all  our  sensuous  experience — space  and  time.  Everything 
without  us  presents  itself  as  in  space :  everything  without  us,  and 
all  our  inward  consciousness,  are  presented  to  us  as  in  time.  The 
reason  is,  that  space  and  time  are  furnished  by  the  mind  itself  They 
have  no  existence  apart  from  the  mind  :  they  do  not  adhere  to  the- 
leal  objects  themselves,  as  is  commonly  supposed.  Time  and 
i^ace  are  not  in  the  universe ;  they  are  only  in  us :  they  are 
essential  constituents  of  our  sensibility,  or  sensuous  faculty ; 
they  are  the  forms  or  modes  under  which  external  objects  and 
our  own  mental  processes  present  themselves  to  us.  As  our 
knowledge  of  external  objects  is  thus  only  phenomenal,  not  real 
or  substantial, — so  our  knowledge  of  ourselves,  our  souls  or 
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minds :  our  inward  consciousness  only  presents  to  us  the  «€,  u 
phenomenon — ^that  is,  as  it  appears,  not  as  it  really  is.  It  will  bs 
seen  at  once  how  Kant's  idealism  of  perception  diffen  both  bom 
Berkeley's  and  Fichte  s :  from  Berkeley's,  in  holding  that  that 
are  in  the  universe  positive,  real  things  apart  finom  our  niind% 
though  we  know  nothing  more  of  them,  in  themselTeB,  thaa 
though  they  existed  not ;  while  Berkeley  maintained  that  that 
was  nothing  but  minds  or  spirits — all  that  seems  real  in  natuii 
being  only  modifications  of  our  minds  :  from  Fichte's,  in  holding 
that  the  mind  is  passive  in  sensation,  being  acted  on  by  an  out* 
ward  non-ego,  or  not-self;  while  Fichte  said  that  the  mind  mh 
consciously  and  spontaneously  spun  from  itself  the  whole  noi* 
verse,  and  then  mistook  it  for  a  reality.  It  is  worth  remark,  thit 
Kant  pronounced  Berkeley's  idealism  *'  fanatical/'*  (calling  fail 
own  **  critical,"  and  "  transcendental ;")  and  Fichte  was  named  it 
Germany  "  the  consietent  Kant,"  because  he  boldly  accepted  the 
consequences  of  Kant's  denial  of  all  objectivity  to  time  lai 
space,  and  went  the  whole  length  of  idealism. 

No  doubt,  time  and  space  are,  as  our  author  says,  conditioos^ 
the  one,  of  all  our  psychological  phenomena,  the  other,  of  al 
the  psychological  phenomena  of  sense.  Time,  to  us,  nndediei 
all  thought  and  all  perception:  we  can  think  and  perceive  only  in 
time.  Space,  to  us,  underUes  all  perception :  we  cannot  perceivo 
any  external  phenomenon,  or  even  imagine  it,  but  as  presented 
in  space.  But  is  this  all  ?  "  Yes,"  says  Kant,  '*  space  and  time 
have  no  connexion  whatever  with  things  themselves — ^the  realitief 
which  present  to  us  the  phenomena.  Space  and  time  are  wholly 
in  us."  This  doctrince  is,  we  hold,  perfectly  gratuitous,  and  iw 
may  say  inconceivable,  if  there  be,  as  Kant  says  there  are,  retl 
things.  We  may  admit  with  our  philosopher  that  all  onr  know- 
ledge is  relative  to  our  faculties.  Things  are  known  to  us  caily 
as  they  appear  to  us ;  we  only  know  substance  as  that  which  ws 
cannot  but  suppose  is  the  basis  of  the  properties  which  appeal  to 
our  senses.  We  cannot  know  substance  in  itself,  for  we  cannoi 
imagine  it  apart  from  its  properties,  nor  can  we  know  the  pro- 
perties but  as  properties  of  substance ;  we  cannot  conceive  of 
external  or  internal  phenomena  as  the  ghosts  of  nothing— 'Wa 
can  only  apprehend  them  as  phenomena  of  matter  or  mind.  No 
doubt,  sensation  is  the  result  of  the  constitution  both  of  tha 
object  and  of  the  subject;  just  as  a  table  is  the  result  of  the 
matter  (wood)  and  the  form  which  the  workman  gives  to  it^  or  ii 
a  piece  of  pottery  is  what  it  is  both  from  its  material  and  from  its 
mould.  Bo  our  perceptions  of  things  can  only  be  as  things  an 
exhibited  to  us,  and  as  our  perceptive  powers  enable  oa  to  reoeife 

«  .  .  .  .  mit  dem  myitichen  uad  schwarmerisohen  dei  Berkdaj.  •  •  •  Fk«bf •« 
g  18.  Anmerk  iii. 
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bem.  Bat  all  this,  surely,  does  not  interfere  with  the  objectivity 
>f  time  and  space.  Surely  it  is  not  only  of  our  nature  to  know 
hinge  as  in  space  and  time,  but  it  is  also  of  the  nature  of  things, 
t  they  exist  at  all,  to  exist  in  time  and  space.  If  we  may  say 
i  physical  phenomena  that  they  present  themselyes  in  time  and 
dace,  why  should  not  their  acknowledged  causes  (and  Kant  admits 
hat  real  objects  are  the  causes  of  phenomena)  also  exist  in  time 
nd  in  place?  And  as  the  existence  of  the  soul  is  also  admitted, 
tnd  its  phenomena  or  processes  go  on  in  time,  why  should  not 
he  soul  itself  exist  in  time  ?  How  can  the  real  being,  the  cause 
Kf  the  manifestations,  be  out  of  time,  any  more  than  the  mani- 
Bstations  themselves?  Surely  the  soul  is  as  enduring  as  its 
dienomena ;  and  how  can  either  endure  apart  from  time  ?  How 
tan  effects  be  limited  to  time,  or  space,  or  both,  and  not  their 
tanses  ?  It  is  quite  inconceivable  that  a  material  object  can  pro* 
[noe  effects  where  it  is  not  present.  Our  not  understanding  the 
lature  of  substances  or  existences  in  themselves,  does  not  at  all 
nilitate  against  our  bringing  them  imder  the  time-and- space 
conditions,  but  the  reverse ;  for  all  we  know  of  them  is,  that 
hey  are  something  inseparably  connected  with  their  pheno- 
nena,  and  we  are  unable  even  to  think  of  them  apart  from  the 
atter.  If  things  in  themselves,  or  nouinena,  act  at  all,  they 
niist  surely  act  somewhere— at  some  time.  We  need  not  say  that 
fe  have  empirical  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  real  objects  in 
ime  and  space,  as  we  have  of  objects  as  phenomena ;  but  reason 
Momot  but  necessarily  infer  that,  if  they  exist  at  all,  they  must  exist 
n  time  and  space.  In  this  inference,  reason  only  does  just  what 
ihe  does  in  pronouncing  that  there  are  substances  at  all ;  for  the 
Kmception  of  substance  itself  is  not  empirical,  but  d  priori^ 
mng  necessary  by  a  law  of  our  mind  to  the  conception  of  pro- 
perties and  manifestations. 

It  is  evident  that,  to  have  been  consistent  in  denying  the  exter- 
lality  of  time  and  space,  Kant  ought  to  have  denied  a  material 
rorld;  his  entire  subjectivity  of  nature  would  square  very  well 
wUh  Berkeleianism  or  Fichteism,  but  with  his  own  avowed 
lealism  it  is  quite  at  variance.  He  believed  in  the  real  planets ; 
mt  what,  on  his  theory,  would  become  of  their  motions  round 
ihe  sun  in  space  and  time,  supposing  all  sensuous  faculties  to  cease 
50  exist?  If  time  and  space  are  mere  "receptivities"  or  forms 
>f  our  minds — what  if  there  were  no  sentient  beings  ?  Is  it 
Xttceivable  that  their  annihilation  would  annihilate  the  time  and 
ipace  in  which  motion  alone  is  possible  ?  What  imaginable  effect 
xmld  the  destruction  of  all  sentient  creatures  have  on  the  move- 
nents  of  the  planets  ?  Kant's  admission  of  realism  may  safely 
be  pronounced  to  be  opposed  to  the  whole  spirit  of  bis  specu- 
lations. 

LL2 
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Again,  it  is  a  capital  error  of  Kant's  system  that  it  makes  time 
and  space  wholly  sensuous.  No  douht,  time  and  space  are  the 
a  priori  conditions  of  our  knowledge — the  former,  of  our  know- 
ledge of  our  mental  phenomena ;  and  both,  of  our  knowledge  of 
the  phenomena  of  sense.  Yet  it  should  not  be  said,  on  this 
account,  that  our  knowledge  of  the  necessity  and  universality  of 
time  and  space,  as  such  conditions,  is  of  the  province  of  sense. 
True,  it  is  our  sensuous  nature  that  enables  us  to  receive  sensa- 
tions, and  to  receive  them  as  the  signs  of  the  external  phenomena 
which  cause  them;  but  though  sense  is  the  occasion  of  our  a  priori 
conceptions  of  time  and  space,  these  conceptions  themselves  surely 
belong  to  our  intellectual  faculty.  To  call  them  "  pure  intuitions," 
in  distinction  from  the  empirical  intuitions  (representations  which 
actual  experience  gives  us)  of  objects,  is  merely  to  beg  the 
question.  It  might  as  well  be  said,  that  because  our  conception 
of  cause  is  occasioned  originally  by  our  experiencing  actual 
changes  in  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  our  senses, 
therefore  this  conception  belongs  to  sense.  This,  however,  even 
Kant  himself  expressly  denies,  and  affirms  that  our  notion  of 
causality  belongs  to  the  understanding.  In  fact,  there  is  no 
proper  distinction  between  this  latter  faculty  and  Kant's  "  pure 
sensibility." 

We  actually  see  limited  spaces — we  rise,  in  thought,  from  this 
sensuous  experience  to  the  conception  of  an  infinite,  eternal 
space,  which  renders  all  our  experience  of  limited  extensions  pos- 
sible ;  but  surely  this  latter  phenomenon  requires  another  faculty 
— intellect.  With  regard  to  time,  we  are,  if  possible,  still  more 
obviously  shut  up  to  the  understanding.  For  how  can  our  most 
limited  notions  of  time  be  regarded  as  sensuous  ?  Here  time, 
we  cannot  but  think,  differs  greatly  from  space;  and  Kant  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  the  only  philosopher  who  has  erred  by 
attemping  to  run  a  forced  parallelism,  throughout,  between  time 
and  space.  Grant  that  our  muscular  sense,  or  our  visual  percep- 
tious,  primary  or  acquired — that,  in  shoit,  our  sensuous  nature 
alone  enables  us  in  the  first  instance  to  have  any  limited  extension 
presented  to  us  in  the  concrete,  as,  for  instance,  the  length  of  a 
book  in  our  hands,  or  lying  before  us :  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
can  we  say  that  our  notion  of  an  hour  or  of  a  minute  is  a 
sensuous  phenomenon?  May  we  not  have  this  notion  quite 
abstractedly  from  sense,  by  means  of  the  mere  succession  of 
our  own  thoughts?  May  we  not  be  looking  constantly  at  a 
clock  that  is  before  us,  and  see  the  continued  progress  of  it9 
hands,  and  yet,  under  different  circumstances,  have  very  different 
notions  of  the  lapse  of  time ;  the  notion  of  a  long  time,  with 
weary  waiting ;  the  notion  of  a  short  time,  with  absorbing  and 
agreeable  ideas  and  emotions — and  yet  the  actual  time  elapsed 
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shall  be  the  same  ?  True,  we  measure  time  accurately  by  numbering 
the  visible  beats  of  the  pendulum;  but  can  anything  really  be  more 
iDtellectual  than  all  our  notions  of  time,  even  of  its  briefest 
intervals  ?  Yet  Kant  makes  time  as  well  as  space  wholly  sen- 
suous, though  he  speaks  of  them  frequently  as  "  conceptions" 
{Begriffe), 

More  than  this :  Kant  even  attaches  our  consciousness  to  the 
faculty  of  sense.  We  not  only  take  cognizance  of  external  pheno- 
mena as  occurring  and  existing  in  time ;  we  are  also  compelled 
to  regard  all  the  facts  of  consciousness  as  taking  place  in  time — 
this  no  one  doubts.  But  Kant  is  hence  led  to  make  conscious- 
ness itself  an  affair  of  sense ;  for  time  is  as  much  the  form  of  our 
internal  as  of  our  external  intuitions — that  is,  it  is  the  form  of 
consciousness.  He  first  makes  time  sensuous,  and  then  conscious- 
ness is  sensuous  too.  In  consciousness  we  have  presented  to  us 
what  is  going  on  within  our  minds:  we  know  our  internal  state  by 
observing  that  it  undergoes  certain  changes  or  modifications ;  only 
in  this  way  is  consciousness  possible.  In  being  affected  with  these 
modifications  we  are  wholly  passive,  just  as  we  are  when  affected 
by  outward  phenomena.  Hence,  while  sight,  hearing,  smell,  etc., 
constitute  external  sense,  having  space  and  time  for  its  forms,— 
consciousness  is  nothing  more  nor  less  than  internal  sense ;  and 
Kant  tries  to  justify  his  attaching  it  to  our  sensuous  rather  than 
to  our  intellectual  nature,  by  dwelUng  upon  its  passive  character, 
and  denying  to  it  all  spontaneity.  His  argument  would  equally 
prove  that  our  capacity  of  appreciating  the  sublime  and  the 
oeautiful  is  sensuous,  for  certain  affections  or  emotions  are 
awakened  in  us  by  certain  objects,  involuntarily ;  yet  it  is  only 
national  beings  that  can  discern  sesthetical  relations,  and  Kant 
himself  refers  them  to  our  intellectual  faculty.  If  by  conscious- 
ness of  what  passes  within  us  be  meant  our  cognizance  of  our 
various  internal  modifications  as  our  own,  surely  consciousness 
is  essentially  intellectual,  however  accompanied  or  even  empiri- 
cally originated  by  sense.  Even  our  judgments  are  not  always 
voluntary:  Kant  himself  says,  that  the  categories  according  to 
which  we  pronounce  our  judgments  are  not  subject  to  our 
irill,  but  are  necessary  laws  of  thought.  In  thus  making  con- 
sciousness sensuous,  we  hold  that  our  author  is  again  placing  at 
the  basis  of  his  system  another  capital  error.  We  shall  see  what 
he  says  further  of  consciousness  under  the  next  head  of  the 
**  Kritik ;"  and  let  us  not  be  surprised  if  we  shall  find  it  hard  to 
eeeoncile  his  assertion  that  consciousness  is  a  modification  of  the 
aensuous  faculty,  with  his  subsequent  theory  in  which  he  views 
lyynsciousness  in  relation  to  the  understanding. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  Second  Part  of  Kant's  "  Elements ;" 
namely,  his  Transcendental  Logic. 
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'*  Our  knowledge,"  he  says,  "  is  wholly  by  intuitiony  and  by 
conception.  Intuition  and  conception  are  both  necessary  in 
every  case  in  which  we  can  be  said  to  knoto  with  the  understand- 
ing. Both  may  be  either  pure  or  empirical.  When  we  have  an 
object  presented  to  us  by  our  receptive  faculty  of  sense  (as  when 
we  actually  see  or  hear  anything),  we  have  an  empirical  fntui- 
tion  of  it.  When  we  think  an  object  in  relation  in  some  way  to 
its  representation,  we  have  a  conception  of  it.  A  savage  sees  a 
distant  house  merely  as  an  object,  not  knowing  its  use  :  he  has 
only  an  intuition  of  it  Another  person  recognises  it  as  a 
dwelling  for  man;  he  has  in  addition  to  the  intuition  also  a 
conception,  which  the  other  has  not."  Kant  would  say,  that 
as  to  the  matter  of  their  sensuous  impressions,  both  were 
alike :  both  saw  the  object ;  but  the  form  of  the  cognition  is 
in  the  one  only  intuition,  in  the  other  both  intuition  and  con- 
ception.* All,  however,  is  here  empirical  (only  through  actual 
experience).  So  also  the  conception  of  change  is  empirical: 
to  make  it  intelligible,  we  must  refer  it  to  some  actual  pheno- 
menon. But  both  intuition  and  conception  may  also  each 
be  pwre.  We  necessarily  must  have  all  external  phenomena  pre- 
sented to  us  in  space — space  is  a  pure  intuition,  as  we  have 
already  seen.  Our  conception  of  cause  is  a  pure  conception ;  for 
we  cannot  see  causes,  or  have  them  presented  to  our  senses  :  we 
only  see  changes — we  think  their  causes.  Sense  is  a  passive 
faculty  (a  mere  receptivity) :  understanding,  by  which  we  can- 
have  conceptions,  is  a  spontaneous  faculty ;  without  sense,  no 
object  would  be  given :  without  understanding,  no  object  would 
be  thought.  Thought  without  some  object  to  think  of,  is  void : 
intuition,  or  any  sensuous  representation,  without  conception,  is 
blind.  It  will  here  be  borne  in  mind,  ihat  it  is  a  peculiarity 
of  Kant's  theory,  that  we  can  have  no  conceptions,  whatever, 
but  such  as  have  a  relation  to  sensuous  objects.  Of  this  more 
hereafter. 

Pure  logic  is  strictly  formal,  relating  only  to  the  form  of 
thought,  and  apart  from  the  matter  or  subject  of  thought.  This 
alone  is  properly  the  Science  of  Logic.  By  Transceridental  Logic, 
our  author  understands  an  inquiry  into  the  origin  and  validity  of 
the  pure  forms  of  the  understanding.  There  are  intuitions  a 
priori,  the  necessary  forms  under  which  all  sensible  objects  must 
be  presented  to  sense:  these  are  time  and  space.  There  are  also 
conceptions  a  priori,  the  necessary  forms  under  which  all  thought 
which  relates  in  anyway  to  these  objects,  must  occur  m  the 
understanding.  Now,  Transcendental  Logic  is  the  pure  science 
of  these  laws  in  their  origin :  it  is  an  exposition  of  the  souroe  and 
basis  of  Universal  I*ogic. 

•  Vide  K»nt*«  "Logik,"  Eialeitung  r,  .  r 
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Logic,  whether  getieial  or  transcendental,  may  be  divided  into 
Anabftic  and  Dialectic.  Analytic  nnfolds  the  elements  of  the  func- 
tion of  the  understanding,  and  comprises  the  necessary  laws  of  all 
Ibrmal  truth — ^truth  being  the  accordance  of  our  knowledge  with 
iti  objects.  StiU,  Analytic  only  furnishes  a  negative  test  of  truth, 
tLsme  qud  non:  it  furnishes  no  test  of  the  matter  of  our  know- 
ledge. Grant  that  if  there  be  ar  painting  which  could  only  have 
been  painted  by  one  out  of  four  given  painters  ;  then  Logic  will 
tell  you  that  if  it  was  not  painted  by  A  or  B,  it  must  have  been 

K'nted  by  C  or  D ;  but  Logic  will  not  tell  you  by  which.  By 
ilectic,  Kant  (agreeably,  as  we  shall  see  in  the  sequel,  to  his 
peenliar  theory  of  understanding  and  reason)  means  the  erroneous 
application  of  the  analytical  or  formal  Logic  to  our  knowledge, 
by  way  of  deciding  on  its  objective  truth — its  application  to 
tilings  which  Logic  can  never  teach.  From  this  practice,  all 
sorts  of  delusions  arose  among  the  ancients  and  the  scholastics. 
Hence,  according  to  Kant,  Dialectic  is  a  ''  logic  of  mere  {q>pear- 
mice*  (ars  sophistica  disptUatoria).  In  the  Transcendental  Logic, 
Analytic  inquires  into  the  elements  of  a  priori  knowledge  in  the 
aaderstanding — the  forms  with  which  the  understanding  must 
cdothe  all  the  intuitions  of  sense,  and  the  principles  without 
wldch  no  object  can  be  in  any  way  thought.  He  here  expressly 
OMdntains  that  we  can  never,  without  illusion,  apply  these  forms 
boyond  experience.  Dialectic,  transcendentally  considered,  is  a 
onticiam  of  the  dialectical  illusion  which  arises  from  attempting 
to  use  the  analytical  elements  and  principles  beyond  the  objects 
■id  limits  of  experience. 

1.  Trameendental Analytic:  under  which  head  are  two  divi- 
sions— the  Analytic  of  Conceptions,  and  the  Analytic  of  Prin- 
ciples. This  Analytic  proposes  the  analysis  of  all  the  a  priori 
knowledge  which  the  undeivtanding  can  give  us.  The  discussion 
ooncema  only  those  elements  which  are  pure,  not  empiheal;  and 
which  at  the  same  time  belong  to  understanding  aud  thought,  not 
to  sense  and  intuition.  All  must  be  strictly  elementary,  not  de- 
duced; and  the  enumerations  must  be  complete.  One  part  of 
the  inquiry  contains  all  the  conceptions ;  the  other,  all  the  prin- 
oiples  of  pore  (or  d  priori)  understanding. 

1.  The  Analytic  of  Conceptions  {Ancdytik  derBegriffe).  The 
malysis  of  conceptions  is  not  resolving  them  (as  we  do  complex 
idtas)  into  their  constituents,  and  so  making  them  clear.  This 
Analytic  relates  directly  to  the  faculty  of  understanding  itself, 
and  its  a  priori  use.  We  must  trace  the  germs  of  all  the  pure 
oonoeptions  as  they  he  in  the  understanding  itself,  until  they  are 
didted  on  occasion  of  experience.  We  must  remember  that  the 
mderstanding  is  not  a  faculty  of  intuition ;  according  to  Kant, 
it  presents  no  objects — only  sense  can  do  this :  but  its  concep- 
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tions  are  such  that  sense  must  present  objects  always  according 
to  them.  All  that  the  understanding  can  do  is  to  judge  by  meana 
of  its  conceptions.  A  judgment  is  a  predication,  real  or  virtual— 
a  saying  that  A  is  B,  or  is  not  B.  All  acts  of  the  understanding 
are  reducible  to  judgments,  so  that  it  may  be  defined  the  "faculty 
of  judging."  Conceptions,  as  predicates  of  possible  judgments, 
relate  to  some  representation  of  an  object  as  yet  undetermined. 
The  conception  of  "  body"  in  general,  for  instance,  is  undeter- 
mined ;  but  it  may  be  the  predicate  of  a  great  variety  of  judg- 
ments ;  for  this  conception  contains  a  great  many  representations 
under  it,  the  very  thing  which  makes  it  a  conception.  In  this 
way  it  can  relate  to  objects,  as  all  conceptions  must:  thus  we  can 
say,  for  instance,  metal  is  body,  or  every  metal  is  a  body. 

Now,  says  our  philosopher,  if  we  analyse  what  takes  place  in 
the  actual  exercise  of  the  Logical  Function  of  the  Understanding 
in  Judgments  (Propositions),  we  shall  immediately  obtain  all  the 
pure  or  a  priori  forms  or  conceptions  of  tlie  understanding,  just 
as  the  inquiry  into  our  sensuous  faculty  gave  us  the  pure  or  a 
priori  forms  or  intuitions  of  sense — ^namely,  space  and  time.  We 
have,  therefore,  first  a  Table  of  all  the  kinds  of  judgments.  Here 
all  that  relates  to  the  matter  or  topic  of  the  propositions  is  re- 
jected (as  all  that  related  to  the  matter  of  the  object  of  sensuous 
intuition  was  rejected),  and  only  the  form  is  retained.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  Table  takes  for  granted  most  of  the  distinctions  of 
propositions  as  found  in  the  common  formal  Logic,  and  adds  to 
them  some  others  of  a  psychological  nature,  merely,  rather  than 
logical.  Now,  the  functions  of  thought,  in  a  judgment,  says 
Kant,  can  be  brought  under  four  heads,  each  containing  three 
momenta  or  divisions,  as  follows : — 

TABLE  OF  JUDGMENTS. 

L  Quantity.  2.  Quality.  3.  Relation.  4.  Modaiitt, 

Universal,  Affirmative,  Categorical,  Problematical, 

Particular,  Negative,  Hypothetical,  Assertorical, 

Singular.  Infinite.  Disjunctive.  Apodictical. 

This  Table  is  given  as  including  all  possible  judgments.  We 
will  explain  it  to  the  non-logical  student,  a  little  more  particularly 
than  Kant  has  done.  The  quantity  of  a  judgment  consists  in  the 
greater  or  less  extension  of  the  subject  of  the  proposition— r 
namely,  that  of  which  something  (the  predicate)  is  said :  thus,  aU 
men  are  fallible,  is  universal ;  som£  men  are  poets,  is  particular ; 
this  man  (Mr.  A.)  is  a  sculptor,  is  singular. 

The  quality  of  a  judgment  consists  in  the  position  of  the  sub-* 
ject  with  regard  to  the  predicate — that  is,  whether  it  lies  within 
or  without  the  sphere  of  the  predicate :  thus,  each  of  the  three 
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bove  examples  are  affirmative ;  and  no  men  are  petfect,  some 
%en  are  not  tviae,  this  man  is  not  an  artist,  are  all  negative. 
V^hat  Kant  singularly  terms  the  infinite  (unendlich)  judgment,  is 
lot  found  in  the  common  logic.  There  would  be  less  of  ambi- 
guity in  calling  it  "  limitative ;"  and  this  would  exactly  agree,  as 
re  shall  see,  with  the  category  of  'limitation"  which  is  at  the 
oundation  of  it.  This  limitative  judgment  is  one  which  is  affir-> 
native  in  form,  though  with  a  negative  predicate.  Psychologi- 
ally  there  is  negation,  logically  there  is  affirmation :  thus,  to  use 
Want's  own  example,  while  "  the  soul  is  not  mortal"  is  a  negative 
adgment,  "  the  soul  is  non-mortal"  though  affirmative  in  form, 
9  really  limitative,  for  it  restricts  the  soul  to  the  sphere  of  beings 
hat  are  not  mortal. 

The  relation  of  a  judgment  consists  in  the  way  in  which  the 
erms  of  it  are  connected  with  or  subordinated  to  each  other. 
D  the  categorical  judgment,  the  terms  are  connected  merely  as 
ubject  and  predicate,  without  any  condition;  as,  A  is  or  is  not  JB. 
n  the  hypothetical  (conjunctive)  judgment,  the  terms  are  con- 
tacted as  antecedent  and  consequent ;  as,  if  A  is  B,  C  is  D.  In 
he  disjunctive  judgment,  the  relation  is  that  of  the  logical  oppo- 
ition  of  two  or  more  propositions,  so  far  as  the  spheres  of  the 
iropositions  respectively  exclude  each  other:  but  there  is 
Jso  a  "  relation  of  community,"  so  far  as  the  propositions  make 
ip,  in  common  and  altogether,  the  whole  sphere  of  a  cognition ; 
»,  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D,or  E  is  F,  etc.  Kant's  example  is, 
he  world  exists  either  through  blind  chance,  or  throxbgh  internal 
leeessity,  or  through  a  cause  external  to  itself.  Here  each  propo- 
rtion contains  a  part  of  the  sphere  of  our  possible  knowledge  in 
"egard  to  the  existence  of  the  world ;  all  of  them  together  con- 
ain  the  whole  sphere.*  To  reject  any  one  of  these  assumptions 
s  to  adopt  one  of  the  rest ;  and  to  adopt  any  one  is  to  reject  the 
fibers. 

The  modality  of  a  judgment  consists  merely  in  the  "value  of 
he  copula."  In  problematical  judgments,  a  predication  is  made 
18  merely  possible  ;  as,  the  soul  may  be  immortal :  in  assertorical, 
he  predication  is  made  as  actual ;  as,  the  soul  is  immortal :  in 
ipodHctical,  it  is  made  as  necessary ;  as,  the  soul  must  be  immortaLf 
n  an  hypothetical  (conjunctive)  syllogism, — such  as  if  A  is  B,  G 
s  D  ;  but  A  is  B  ;  therefore  C  is  D, — we  have  a  combination  of 
U  the  three  kinds  of  modality.  The  antecedent,  A  is  B,  is  given 
problematically  in  the  first  proposition  (major) ;  it  is  given  asser- 
orically  in  the  second  (minor) ;  and  in  the  third  proposition, 
rbich  is  the  conclusion,  C  is  D  follows  apodictically, — that  is, 

*  ^'Kritik  d€r  rein.  Ver.,  Elenientarlebre/'  8.  74.     Rosenkranz,  1888. 
t  "Logik  f  von  dtn  Urtheilen,  §  SO. 
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neceaeaiiiy ;   for  whea  once  A  is  B  i«  ftdinitied,  it  £d11ow9  ihct 
C  moBt  be  JD.* 

For  the  sake  of  the  non-logical  and  non-metaphysical  reader, 
we  Tolunteer  two  or  three  examples  by  way  of  farther  illastrating 
Kant's  whole  doctrine  of  judgments :  all  men  are  mortal  is  uni- 
versal  in  quantity,  afiKrmatire  in  quality,  categorical  in  relation, 
aoA  assertorical  in  modality.  If  A  ia  B,  C  is  D/ib  (according  to 
what  A  stands  for)  indiTidual,  particular,  or  universal  in  quantity, 
affirmatiye  in  quality,  hypothetical  (conjunctiTc)  in  relation,  and 
problematical  in  modality.  No  circle  can  have  mare  than  one 
centre  is  uniyersal,  negatiye,  categorical,  and  apodicticaL 

Suoh  is  our  philosopher's  account  of  the  "  logical  function  of 
the  understanding  in  judgments ;"  which,  as  it  is  connected  with 
the  categories,  and  indeed  with  his  whole  theory  of  understanding, 
we  have  dwelt  on  at  some  length.  These  categories  (so  call^ 
from  those  of  Aristotle)  are,  in  fact,  pure  conceptions  of  the 
understanding.  They  are  involved  in  the  above  judgments,  and 
they  render  possible  all  our  cognitions  (knowledge)  by  synthesis,— 
that  is,  by  the  mental  process  of  joining  different  representations 
in  one  notion.  Thus,  if  I  say,  there  is  a  tree,  I  have  a  notion 
which  is  formed  by  the  putting  together  into  one  of  diverse  repre- 
sentations or  qualities  which  go  to  make  up  the  notion.  The 
synthesis  here  is  empirical,  for  I  only  know  the  properties  of  a 
''tree"  by  actual  experience.  The  synthesis  is  pure  when  the 
elements  which  it  unites  are  given  a  priori;  thus  our  notion  of  a 
decade  is  formed  by  a  pure  synthesis  of  unities,  and  unity  is  one 
of  the  pure  or  a  priori  conceptions  of  the  understanding.  Now, 
says  Kant,  all  that  we  can  possibly  say  of  any  object  that  we  can 
know  anything  about,  we  must  say  in  one  or  other  of  the  ways 
contained  in  the  Table  of  Judgments ;  and  from  this  Table  we  im-* 
mediately  obtain  all  the  possible  categories  of  thought,  or  ways  in 
which  objects  can  be  viewed  by  the  understanding,  which  by  its 
pure  conceptions  must  give  law  to  all  our  possible  experience. 
Hence  the  categories  will  exactly  correspond  with  the  judgments. 
There  can  be  no  more  and  no  fewer  ways  in  which  the  understand-^ 
ing  can  take  cognizance  of  its  objects.  Kant  adopts  the  term 
''  categones "   from  Aristotie,  though  with  an  entirely  snbjectiva 

*  Than  k  »  OMe  of  tiie  mo€ki$ponens  of  the  adioolmen  (in  whidi  the  ■atecedcit 
is  admitted).  The  oaae  of  the  imodui  toUem  (in  wldeh  the  ooiMeqiMat  is  denied) 
would,  of  ooune,  do  as  well  for  the  iUoatration. 

The  logical  reader  will  notice  that,  according  to  a  stricUy  formal  common  logic,, 
the  diftinction  of  modality,  or  the  maUer  of  propontions  (which  Kant  has  intio> 
dufled  into  his  Tramcendental  dooUine^)  is  ei^ralogical,  notwitfaatanding  thai 
AriatoUe  adopted  it  in  his  logical  treatises,  along  with  a  vast  mass  of  other  extra- 
logical  things.  In  this  he  was  followed  bj  his  snoosssors.  The  modality  of  propo- 
sitions was  one  of  the  most  pei^exing  and  oseiess  disquisitions  in  which  the 
schoolmen  engaged.    They  had  a  saying,  De  nuxlali  n<m  guttahit  a$inu9. 
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meaning,  his  design  being  merely  to  exhibit  the  forma  of  the 
understanding,  or  the  ways  in  which  objects  mast,  if  given  at 
all,  be  given  to  it.  We  request  our  readers  carefully  to  compare 
the  following  Table  with  that  of  Judgments,  when  the  correlation 
of  the  two  will  be  at  (mce  evident.  The  conceptions  which  it 
contains  are  indifferently  termed  "  categories,"  or  pure  concep- 
tions of  the  understanding  (reine  Verstandesbegriffe). 

TABLE  OF  THE  CATEGOBIES. 

1.  Of  Quavtut.  2.  Of  Qualitt. 
Unity,  Reality, 

Ploralitj,  Negation, 

Totality.  Limitation. 

3.  Of  EnLATiov. 

Of  Subsistenee  and  Inherence  (substance  and  accident). 

Of  CaasaUty  and  Dependence  (cause  and  effect). 

Of  Community  (reciprocity  between  agent  and  patient). 

4.  Of  Mobalttt. 
Possibility— Impossibility. 
Existence — ^Non-existence. 
Necessity — Contingence. 

Our  author  gives  the  above  as  a  complete  list  of  all  the  pure 
conoeptions  of  the  understanding.  Only  by  means  of  these  con- 
ceptions can  it  think  any  object  of  sense.  All  the  conceptions 
axise,  as  we  have  seen,  from  the  faculty  of  judgment,  which  Kant 
identifies  with  the  power  of  thought.*  He  compares  his  cate- 
goriea  with  those  of  Aristotle,  whom  he  speaks  of  as  having 
sought  for  these  fundamental  conoeptions  without  any  guiding 
principle.  Kant,  however,  here  evidently  overlooks  the  fact  that 
Aristotle  8  categories  were  objective,  his  own  subjective.  Aris- 
totle's enumeration  is  of  objects  and  their  qualities  and  relations 
as  viewed  by  the  understanding ;  Kant  s  is  an  enumeration  of  the 
subjective  determinations  of  the  understanding  itself,  in  reference 
to  possible  objects. 

The  classes  of  conceptions  under  quantity  and  quaUty  are 
tenned  mathematical ;  those  under  relation  and  modality ^  d3ma- 
mical,  as  having  correlates.  The  former  refer  to  objects  of  intui- 
tion: empirical,  as,  for  instance,  tree;  or  pure,  as  space,  time^ 
The  latter  refer  to  the  existence  of  objects,  either  in  reference  to 
each  other  or  to  the  understanding.  Further :  in  each  triad,  the 
third  category  arises  from  a  combination  of  the  other  two.  Thus^ 
Totality  is  nothing  more  than  plurality  combined  with  unity;  for 
one  whole  is  constituted  of  all  its  parts.  Limitation  is  only 
zeafitV;,  joined  with   negation  of  the  same.      Thus,  a  finite 

♦  Dfese  EintlieHang  itt  aois  dem  Vermogen  «i  urtheflen,  welchea  eben  so  ▼»!  ill 
all  cbw  Yermogeo  zu  denken.     "  Kritik,"  b.  79.     Eosenkranz,  1838. 
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right  line  has  a  real  length,  heyond  which  there  is  a  negation  of 
fiirther  length — that  is,  the  line  is  limited.   Again,  in  the  general 
category  of  Relation,  we  have  the  relation  which  exists  between 
things  or  substances,  and  their   attributes  or  accidents  which 
inhere  in  them ;    the  relation  between  causes  and  their  effects 
which  depend  on  them  ;  the  relation  between  things  which  reci- 
procally act  and  re-act  on  each  other.     Now,  here,  again,  the 
third  sub-category  arises  from  the  combination  of  the  other  two : 
for  Community  or  Reciprocity  combines  causality  (as  implying 
the  dependence  of  the  effect)  with  the  inherence  of  causahty  (as 
an  attribute)  in  the  substance ;  in  other  words.  Community  is  the 
causality  of  anything  in  reciprocal  determination  or  agency  with 
something  else.    Under  the  fourth  head,  of  Modality,  how  do  we, 
by  combining  possibility  and  existence,  obtain  Necessity?*  and 
how  do  we  (in  the  opposites)  obtain  Contingency  from  the  com- 
bination of  impossibility  and  non-existence  ?     In  order  fully  to 
explain  these   points,  we  must  more  articulately  compare   the 
Table  of  Categories  with  the  previous  Table  of  Judgments. 

The  correspondence  between  the  judgments  and  the  categories, 
in  the  cases  of  Quantity  and  Quality,  are  sufl&ciently  obvious. 
In  Quantity,  it  is  evident  enough  that  universal  propositions 
would  not  be  possible  without  the  previous  (a  priori)  conception 
of  totality — all.  So,  particular  propositions,  in  like  manner, 
imply  the  conception  of  a  part,  or  a  number  less  than  tlie  whole 
— some.  And  singular  propositions  are  founded  on  the  pure 
conception  of  unity — one,  as  this  or  that  individual.  We  have 
already  remarked  that  totality  is  the  unity  of  parts  or  particulars. 
In  Quality,  affirmative  propositions  imply  the  reality  or  actuality 
of  the  connexion  between  subject  and  predicate.  Negative  pro- 
positions rest  on  the  conception  of  negation.     Limitative  pro- 

*  Kant  himself  says:  "Necessity  is  nothing  but  existence,  which  is  given 
through  possibility  itself*'  {Ed,  Botenkranz,  supp.  xii.).  If  this  means  that  before 
anything  actually  exists  it  must  be  poMMtbU,  and  that  being  thus  first  possible,  and 
then  actually  existing,  its  existence  has  now  become  a  necessary  fact,  which  can. 
never  cease  to  be  a  fact,  even  though  the  existing  obiect  were  ailerwards  annihi- 
lated, we  undei-stand  the  meaning.  But  we  are  told  oy  an  able  student  of  Kant, 
that  '*  his  meaning  is,  that  a  necessary  existence  is  an  existence  whose  existence  is 
given  in  the  very  possibility  of  its  existence."  Some  of  our  readers  will  be  aware 
of  the  Cartesian  method  of  ailment,  borrowed  from  Anselm,  and  remodelled  bj 
Leibnitz,  as  follows:  "God  alone  has  this  peculiar  distinction  {hoc  privilege 
gaudet),  that  if  he  be  possible,  he  necessarily  exists ;  and  since  nothing  stands  in 
the  way  of  his  possibility,  this  alone  suffices  for  our  knowing  the  existence  of  God 
d  priori"  {Lcibnitzii  Opera^  DvUena  ii.  16,  17).  Now,  we  are  not  here  called  on 
to  examine  the  validity  of  this  argument  for  the  Divine  existence,  but  only  to 
remark  that  it  is  distinctly  repudiated  by  Kant,  who  says :  "It  is  a  contiiidio- 
tion  to  introduce — under  whatever  term  disguised — into  the  conception  of  a  thing 
which  you  are  to  think  of  solely  as  to  its  possibility,  the  conception  of  its  existence** 
{Ed,  Botenkranz,  465).  If,  therefore,  Kant  means  to  illustrate  the  category  of 
Modality  by  this  example,  he  is  using  for  this  purpose  a  theory  which  be  himself 
rejected. 
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positions  have  at  their  basis  the  conception  of  limitation.  We 
have  before  seen  that  reality  and  negation  combined  amount  to 
limitation. 

In  the  Category  of  Relation,  we  obviously  see  the  accordance 
of  the  two  first  sub-categories  with  the  corresponding  logical 
function  of  judgment.  The  categorical  proposition  pronounces 
that  some  attribute  (accidens)  named  in  the  predicate  inheres  in 
(belongs  to)  the  subject — as  snow  is  white,  man  is  an  animal ; 
for  though,  in  the  common  logic,  such  propositions  (except 
singular  ones)  are  regarded  as  expressing  classes  of  things,  still 
the  predicate  ("  animal,"  for  instance)  admits  of  being  viewed  as 
expressing  a  property — animality.  In  the  hypothetical  (con- 
junctive) proposition,  we  find  the  principles  of  causality  and 
dependence,  or  cause  and  effect ;  for  the  existence  of  the  con- 
sequent depends  on  that  of  the  antecedent — as,  if  A  is  B,  C  is  D. 
The  disjunctive  proposition  makes  its  subordinate  parts  mutually 
dependent  on  each  other,  throughout :  either  A  is  B,  or  C  is  D, 
or  E  is  F,  etc.,  means  that  the  whole  complex  proposition  here 
given  is  divided  into  parts  which  mutually  exclude  each  other, 
one  position  only  being  admitted,  whichever  it  may  be.  One 
pari  is  not  contained  in  another,  but  they  are  all  thought  co- 
ordinately  and  separately,  and  determine  each  other  mutually. 
Hence  the  basis  of  the  disjunctive  judgment  is  the  conception  of 
the  reciprocity  of  certain  agencies  or  co-ordinate  positions.  We 
have  before  shown  how  Kant  makes  the  sub- category  of  reciprocity 
or  community  arise  out  of  those  containing  the  correlates  inhe- 
rence and  subsistence,  and  causality  and  dependence. 

Under  the  general  head  of  Modality,  we  must  premise  that  our 
authors  problematical  judgment  is  not  peculiar:  it  is  identical 
with  the  hypothetical  (conjunctive)  or  the  disjunctive  judgment, 
as  the  case  may  be.  His  assertorical  judgment  is,  in  fact,  cate- 
gorical. His  apodictical  judgment  is  really  the  same,  but  he 
defines  it  as  expressing  logical  necessity.  Indeed  these  three 
judgments  of  modality  are,  as  we  have  before  remarked,  strictly 
extralogioal.  The  conception  of  possibility,  of  existence,  and  of 
necessity,  are  evidently  essential,  respectively,  to  each  of  these 
three  modal  judgments.  It  is  not  difficult  (though  Kant  has 
nowhere  logically  exemplified  it)  to  see  how,  if  we  keep  close  to 
the  Table  of  modal  judgments,  we  may  get  necessity  out  of  pos- 
sibility and  existence  combined.  Thus,  the  following  argument  is 
correct;  though  the  "  necessity"  of  the  conclusion  is  only  the  same 
as  that  of  any  other  syllogism  :  If  A  is  B,  C  is  D  ;  A  is  B ;  there- 
fore C  is  D.  Here  the  possibility  of  C  being  D,  combined  with 
the  asseilion  that  A  is  B,  gives  the  necessary  conclusion  that  C 
is  D,  which  follows  apodictically  from  the  premises  in  the  ordinary 
way. 
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But  how  shall  we  obtain  the  opposite  of  necessity — ^namdy, 
contingency — from  impossibility  and  non-existence  combined? 
We  see  no  way  at  all  (and  certainly  Kant  has  indicated  none)  i& 
which  the  conception  of  contingency,  which  is  closely  allied  to 
that  of  possibility — the  possibiUty  of  an  event  really  happenings 
can  arise  out  of  the  union  of  the  conceptions  of  impossibility  and 
non-existence :  German  philosophy  had  not,  up  to  the  time  of 
Kant,  attained  to  a  dialectic  quite  so  subtile  and  Hegelian  as 
thus  to  transmute  nothings  into  something.  Our  author  himself 
has  not  even  intimated  tiiat  the  category  of  modality  was  to  be 
dealt  with  in  the  way  of  syllogism,  in  order  to  illustrate  the 
general  principle  that  each  third  sub-category  arises  from  the 
combination  of  the  other  two ;  yet  it  is  in  this  way  only,  so  far  ts 
we  see,  that  the  third  sub-category  can  be  obtained,  a^  least  in 
the  case  of  the  second  members,  in  the  Table  of  Modality.  We 
offer,  therefore,  the  following  argument,  which  is  founded  on  the 
laws  of  hypothetical  (conjunctive)  propositions :  If  A  is  B,  C 
cannot  be  D  (impossibility) ;  A  is  not  B  (non-existence),  there- 
fore C  may  or  may  not  be  D  (contingency) ;  in  this  way,  con- 
tingency results,  in  the  conclusion — ^if  conclusion  it  may  by 
courtesy  be  called,  where  formally  there  is  none— and  this  resolt 
arises  from  the  combination  of  the  premises.^ 

We  must  defer,  for  the  present,  Kant's  further  remariuible 
developments  of  his  Categories,  and  any  criticisms  we  may  have 
to  offer  on  them,  and  on  his  doctrine  of  the  understanding  in 
general 

*  The  reader  who  is  erer  so  slightlj  imbued  with  Idgic,  hardly  iie«di  to  bt 
remizided,  that,  in  conjanctiyefl,  if  Uie  antecedent  be  granted,  the  ooonqoflBt  it 
inferred  ifMdu4  poneni) ;  and  if  the  consequent  be  denied,  whidi  is  the  mom  tliH 
as  granting  its  contiudictory,  the  contradictoiy  of  the  antecedent  is  inlanl 
(modui  toUms) :  but  the  affirmation  of  the  consequent,  or  the  denial  of  the  SHIS' 
cedent,  authorizes  us  to  infer  neither  of  the  alternatives.  For  instance — to  gift  s 
familiar  illustration,  which  will  speak  for  itself  :  from  saying  of  a  man:  if  k»  km 
a  fever,  heUxU;  but  he  U  ill;  we  cannot  infer  that  he  hat  afever^  for  he  nuiy  W 
ill  from  some  other  disorder.  And  from  saying,  if  he  hot  a  fever,  iU  if  iff;  hatk 
hoi  not  a  fever;  we  cannot  infer  that  he  it  not  iXlj  for  the  same  reason.  Is  tb 
former  case,  he  may  have  a  fever  or  not^  for  anything  that  the  pranises  esOliiB; 
in  the  latter,  he  may  be  ill  or  not — all  is  left  in  uncertainty  and  oontingeooti  &• 
latter  example  corresponds  with  the  one  in  the  text. 
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That  instant  intelligent  rapidity  of  correspondence  with  far-distant 
regions,  which  in  popular  mythology  is  a  vain  imagination,  has  become 
in  our  own  days  an  accomplished  fact.  The  most  rapid  flights  of  the 
"dainty  Ariel"  have  been  for  some  time  emulated  on  the  land,  and, 
indeed,  slightly  also  at  sea;  but  now  science  has  outvied  that  most 
exquisite  spirit,  in  the  passage  even  of  the  very  ocean  in  which  lie  the 
"  still  vexed  Bermoothes,"  and  we  may  hopefully  look  forward  to  a 
period  (it  may  be  in  our  own  life-time)  when  the  boast  of  Puck — 

*'  I'll  put  a  girdle  round  the  earth 
In  forty  minutes'* — 

shall  be  effected  by  more  legitimate  and  trustworthy,  although  less 
immaterial  agency. 

A  little  before  sunrise  on  the  5th  of  August,  the  American  termina- 
tion of  the  Atlantic  telegraph  cable  was  landed  in  the  Bull's  Arm  inlet 
of  Trinity  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic 
needles,  attached  to  the  termination  of  the  cable  immediately  after- 
wards, showed  that  a  communication  had  been  established  between 
the  Old  and  New  World.  Notwithstanding  that  we  have  become 
familiarized  with  the  working  of  the  electric  telegraph  over  wide- 
extended  districts  of  the  country,  and  even  across  narrow  arms  of  the 
sea,  the  successful  extension  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  miles  of 
tel^raphic  cable,  and  the  completion  of  an  electric  communication 
between  two  continents  separated  by  a  vast  ocean,  are  achievements 
the  importance  of  which,  from  their  unparalleled  character,  it  is 
difficult  as  yet  rightly  to  estimate.  The  scene  which  occurred  on  the 
American  shore,  when  the  bond  was  completed  between  the  two 
worlds,  fitted  well,  in  its  solemn  gravity,  the  great  enterprise  that  had 
been  accomplished.  An  eye-witness  thus  describes  the  landing  of  the 
cable : — 

•*  At  five  o'clock,  a.m.,  boats  were  lowered,  and,  accompanied  by  nearly  all 
the  officers  and  a  great  number  of  the  crews  of  the  ships,  tne  cable  was  safely 
landed.  By  six  (xclock  the  cable  was  in  the  telegraph  station,  and  was  no 
sooner  connected  with  the  instruments  than  a  current  of  electricity  was  received 
from  the  AgamemnotCi  end.  The  landing  had  been  performea  without  any 
cheers ;  officers  and  men  fell  in,  in  two  rows,  with  the  cable  between  them — 
the  chiefs  of  the  expedition  in  the  van ;  it  was  thus  dragged,  or  rather  carried, 
to  the  station.    Men  now  looked  at  one  another  as  if  they  could  scarcely  realize 
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the  fact  of  the  great  work  beinff  accomplished.  On  every  face  the  most  intense 
relief  and  delimit  was  depictea,  and  all  felt  it  was  now  their  duty  to  offer  up 
their  tribute  of  prayer  and  praise  to  that  Supreme  Power  who  had  hitherto 
ffuided  and  blessed  their  efforts.  All  being  assembled  in  front  of  the  station. 
Captain  Hudson"  (taking  up  a  position,  according  to  another  writer,  "  on  a 
pile  of  boards,  the  officers  and  men  standing  rouna  amid  shavings,  stamps  of 
trees,  pieces  of  broken  furniture,  sheets  of  copper,  telegraph  batteries,  little 
mounds  of  lime  and  mortar,  branches  of  trees,  huge  boulders,  and  a  long  cata- 
logue of  other  tilings  equally  incongruous,")  **  delivered  a  short  address,  im- 
pressing on  his  hearers  that  the  glory  belonged  not  unto  them,  but  unto  Him 
who  rules  the  raging  of  the  sea,  and  holds  the  waters  in  the  hollow  of  His 
hand.  Prayers  and  psalms  of  thanksgiving  were  then  read,  after  which  all 
returned  to  the  beach.  Three  such  cheers  now  burst  forth  as  none  but  English 
and  American  sailors  can  ^vc ;  the  hills  and  woods  around  echoed  again  and 
again,  the  crews  of  the  ships  joining  in.  The  Oorgon  fired  a  royal  salute  of 
twenty-one  guns,  with  American  and  English  ensigns  at  her  mastheads." 

Little  needs  adding  to  this  simple  yet  grand  picture  of  what  will 
probably  prove  to  be  the  most  important  event  of  the  present  period. 
It  would  be  idle  to  speculate  upon  the  political  effects  which  may 
result  from  the  jimction  of  this  country  with  America.  That  junction 
must  lead  to  a  closer  union  in  tlie  commercial  and  social  intercoms 
of  the  two  countries ;  and  we  doubt  not  that  the  closer  these  bonds 
are  drawn,  in  proportion  also  the  political  union  will  become  firmer.* 

While  science  has,  however,  been  putting  to  shame  one  of  the  most 
familiar  attributes  of  the  mythical  personages  who  figure  in  our  folk- 
lore, and  leaving  immeasurably  in  the  rear  the  vapid  vaticinations  of 
modern  clairvoyants,  the  old  leaven  of  popular  mythology  has  not 
failed  to  crop  out  from  time  to  time  in  different  parts  of  the  country. 
The  Times  of  September  2nd  records  the  following  instance  of  belief 
in  witchcraft : — 

Worship  Street. — Sarah  Macdonald,  a  middle-affcd  woman,  living  in  Cud- 
worth  Street,  Ikthnal  Green,  was  charged  before  Mr.  D'Eyneourt  with  obtaining 
various  sums  of  money  under  the  following  extraordinary  circumstances: — 

Mrs.  Mary  Anne  Gable,  a  lady-like  woman,  dressed  in  mourning,  and  whose 
wan  and  anxious  features  plainly  showed  much  mental  and  personal  suffering, 
stated, — My  husband  is  a  co|)pcrsmith  in  Russell  Street,  Stepney,  and  having 
had  a  deal  of  trouble  and  illness  lately,  I  heard  and  was  eonvnice'd  that  a  speU 
had  been  put  u])on  me,  and  on  the  23rd  of  last  July  I  determined  to  go  to  the 
house  of  this  woman,  and  did  so. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt. — But  why  did  you  go  to  her  ? 

Witness. — Why,  sir,  she  lays  out  the  cards,  and,  indeed,  is  very  clever  with 
them.  1  had  heard  that  she  was  clever  in  that  way  before,  but  1  had  not 
found  that  she  had  the  power  of  relieving  persons  from  torment  by  burning 
powders  till  then. 

*  The  recent  cessation  of  electric  communication  with  Newfoundland  from  a 
defect,  as  yet  inexplicable,  in  the  Atlantic  Telegraphic  Cable  is  discouraging,  and 
a  free  transmission  of  messages  may  be  deferred  for  some  time  longer,  if,  iodeed,  it 
does  not  prove  that  the  present  cable  is  permanently  injured.  The  thorough  prac- 
ticability of  an  electric  communication  between  America  and  England  is,  however, 
now  fully  demonstrated,  and  it  remains  to  be  seen  whether  or  not  the  mechanical 
difficulties  can  be  overcome  without  involving  a  ruinous  expense. 
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fr.  D'Eyncourt.— Why,  what  was  the  matter  with  you  f 

Viincss. — Why,  sir,  I  had  such  frightful  pains,  all  cutting,  shooting,  prick- 

and  darting  throuc^h  my  head  and  body. 

It.  D'Eyncourt.— Why  did  you  not  go  to  some  medical  gentleman  about 
jMuns  you  speak  of? 

r  itness. — I  aid,  sir ;  I  was  under  Dr.  Ramsbotham,  and  I  asked  him  if  he  did 
think  they  were  caused  by  a  spell;  aud  he  said,  no,  he  thought  not.  He  gave 
some  medicine,  and  for  some  time  1  got  better ;  but  1  afterwards  became 
se  from  the  pricking,  and  then,  as  I  told  you,  I  went  to  Mrs.  Macdonald. 

8ud,  "  You  appear  very  ill,"  and  I  told  her  that  I  was.  We  had  some  con- 
lation  about  it,  and  she  then  told  me  that  a  person  was  doing  me  an  injury, 

said,  "  If  you  have  some  of  my  powders,  they  will  relieve  you,  but  they 
sixpence  apiece."  I  told  her,  of  course,  that  I  did  not  mind  that,  and  she 
■efore  burned  ten  of  them. 

ir.  D'Eyncourt. — ^Then,  she  did  not  give  them  to  you  to  take  home  ? 
Witness. — Oh,  no,  of  course  not.     She  put  them  into  the  lire  before  my  face, 

they  all  crackled,  blazed,  burned,  and  bounced. 

ir.  D'Eyncourt. — ^What  object  did  she  say  they  were  intended  to  effect  ? 
Vitne^s. — Oh,  she  said  they  would  torment  the  person  who  was  injuring  me. 
£r.  Safford,  the  clerk. — And  did  you  feel  any  better  from  the  powders  being 
linistered  in  that  way  P 

V^itness. — Oh,  yes,  I  did  feel  better ;  but,  mind,  I  don't  believe  that  it  lies  so 
sh  in  the  powders  as  in  the  words  she  uses.  I  think  it's  what  she  says 
m  she  burns  them  that  does  you  good. 

£r.  D'Eyncourt. — Indeed !  then  what  were  the  words  she  said  ? 
Vltness. — Oh,  I  don't  know ;  she  took  care  that  I  should  not  hear  those,  or 
soorse  I  should  be  as  wise  as  herself.     She  did  not  even  mutter  them. 
ir.  Saflbrd. — ^Then  there  was  no  incantation  ? 
Witness. — Why,  no. 

ir.  D'Eyncourt. — Well,  then,  have  you  brought  her  here  because  you  felt 
tcr,  or  what  ? 

¥itness. — Oh,  no ;  I  feel  worse  again — worse  cvorjr  day.    I  only  felt  better 
first  time  I  went.    The  fact  is,  that  I  have  a  relative  who  is  coming  into  a 
ye  property,  and  she  wants  to  get  rid  of  me ;  so  she  goes  to  Mrs.  Mac- 
ala  and  has  powders  the  same  as  I  do,  and  of  course  they  torment  me  whcu- 
r  Mrs.  Macdonald  bums  them  for  her.     She  knows  that's  true,  too,  for  when 
ent  another  time  she  told  me  that  the  knowledge  got  made  her  so  ill  that  she 
.  been  obliged  to  leave  her  husband's  side  in  the  middle  of  the  night  aud 
n  a  powder  to  get  rid  of  the  torments  that  she  herself  suffered  from. 
ifr.  Safford. — £id  how  often  did  you  go  to  her  P 
Witness. — Oli,  seven  or  eight  times,  I  should  think. 
At,  D'Eyncourt.— Did  you  ever  tell  your  husband  about  these  visits  ? 
¥'itness. — No,  certainly  not ;  I  did  not  want  to  tell  him  my  troubles ;  he  has 
te  enough  of  his  own,  I  dare  say ;  at  least,  if  they  are  anything  like  mine. 
lir.  D'Eyncourt. — ^And  who  tolcf  you  so  much  about  witchcraft  ?  . 
Vitness. — Well,  sir,  we  all  know  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  of  course. 
£r.  D'Eyncourt. — Praj,  where  were  you  brought  up  ? 
Witness. — In  the  parish  of  Bethnal  Green,  sir ;   my  father  was  a  timber 
rchant,  and  had  large  property. 

lorton,  the  officer. — The  complainant's  daughter  is  also  present,  sir. 
lir.  D'Eyncourt. — Then  let  her  stand  forward. 

L  pretty  buxom  girl  of  18  here  got  into  the  witness-box,  and  on  being 
urn  saicC — My  name  is  Eliza  Gable.  I  have  been  to  Mrs.  Macdonald's  house 
eral  times,  both  with  my  mother  and  alone.  When  I  first  went  there  she  said 
t  a  dark  woman  was  doing  us  a  great  injury,  but  that  she  would  put  a  stop 
!t.    She  described  the  dark  woman,  and  she  corresponded  exactly  with  Iho 
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relation  we  suspected.    I  have  given  her  sums  of  money  at  different  times, 
sometimes  two  shillings,  sometimes  one,  and  sometimes  only  sixpence. 

Mr.  D*Ejncourt. — W  hy,  you  look  very  well ;  what  is  it  tnat  aals  you  P 

Witness. — Oh,  I  have  suffered  very  much  from  her  spells;  I  have  rerj 
bad  symptoms,  I  can't  rest  or  sleep,  and  I  feel  as  though  I  could  fl^  out  of  the 
place.    I  believe  that  she  is  a  witch,  and  has  got  the  power  of  making  spells. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt. — And  what  did  she  do  for  you  P 

Witness. — Oh,  why,  she  burned  the  powders,  but  they  didn't  do  me  much 
good.    I  believe  that  she  can  assist  us  it  she  likes,  but  tbiat  she  wont. 

Mr  D*Eyncourt  (to  the  officer). — Have  you  any  knowledge  aa  to  these 
complainants  being  respectable  persons  P 

Horton. — Oh,  yes ;  very,  sir. 

Mr.  D*Eyncourt. — Are  there  many  persons  in  Bcthnal  Green  who  belieye  in 
the  prisoner's  powers  P 

Prisoner. — ^They  believe  that  I  can  bewitch  the  dead,  but  I  can't. 

Horton.—There  are  a  great  number,  sir,  who  believe  this,  and  I  believe  that 
the  prisoner  bribes  several  people  to  circulate  the  report.  I  apprehendcxl  the 
prisoner  in  her  own  house.  I  searched  the  place,  ana  found  these  cards  (about 
a  pack  in  quantity,  but  of  various  colours  and  marked  backs),  and  I  also  found 
the  three  powders  I  now  produce. 

Prisoner. — The  children  plaved  with  the  cards,  nothing  more,  and  as  to  tbo 
powders,  they  are  only  salt.  (The  j[)owders  were  opened,  examined,  and  tasted, 
and  seemed  to  be  only  what  the  prisoner  said  they  were,  common  salt.)  Mrs. 
Gable  came  to  me  and  complained,  but  I  told  her  from  the  first  that  I  could 
not  help  her,  and  tliat  she  had  better  go  elsewhere. 

Mrs.  Gable. — Yes,  you  told  me  so  at  last,  because  you  found  that  you  got 
more  money  from  the  other  party  than  you  did  from  me. 

Prisoner. — She  declared  that  she  would  sell  her  gown  off  her  back  rather 
than  go  without  a  powder.  Even  this  very  morning  the  daughter  came  to  my 
house,  threw  a  shilling  down  on  the  table,  and  said  her  mother  had  sent  it  for 
mv  great  goodness  to  ner.  I  told  her  that  I  had  no  power  to  help  her  mother, 
wnose  case  really  was  a  very  bad  one. 

Mr.  D'Eyncourt. — Well,  i  am  truly  surprised  that  a  mother  and  daughter, 
who  are  not  only  respectable,  but  in  other  respects  reasonable  people,  should 
be  so  very  foolish. 

Mrs.  Grable. — Yes,  I  was  indeed  foolish  to  part  with  my  money  before  she 
made  the  powders  do  me  any  good.    I  can't  get  any  sleep. 

Mr.  D'Eyucourt. — How  such  simple  notions  can  be  entertained  I  cannot 
possibly  conceive.  There  is  no  dout»t,  however,  that  the  prisoner  has  beea 
reaping  a  rich  harvest  from  this  kind  of  weakness,  which  I  must  put  a  stop  to, 
ana,  though  I  shall  now  remand  her,  if  upon  inquiry  what  I  strongly  suspect 
should  prove  to  be  the  fact,  I  shall  send  her  to  the  House  of  Correctioii. 

A  lingering  belief  in  popular  superstition  exists  to  a  much  wider  ex- 
tent among  the  population  of  this  country  than  is  commonly  supposed. 
This  belief  is  not  only  manifested  from  time  to  time  by  instances  simi- 
lar to  that  recorded  above,  but  its  influence  is  also  witnessed,  and  that 
more  extensively,  in  wide-spread  superstitious  delusions  which  ever  and 
anon  prevail.  "  Table-turning"  and  "  spirit-rapping,"  regarded  as  results 
of  supernatural  agency,  are  familiar  examples  of  delusions  in  which 
this  lingering  faith  in  common  superstition  is  shown.  *'  Table-turning** 
would  appear  to  have  been  absorbed  in  spirit-rapping,  and  although 
this  latter  delusion  is  not  manifesting,  at  present,  much  vitality  in 
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England,  it  thrives  with  tolerable  vigour  in  some  parts  of  the  Continent 
and  in  America.  A  highly  favoured  *' medium''  in  Frankfort  has  of 
late  been  in  communication  with  the  spirits  of  Caesar,  Cleopatra, 
Homer,  and  Hippocrates,  and  he  has  not  only  obtained  a  fac-simile  of 
the  handwriting  of  each  spirit,  but  Hippocrates  has  also  given  him  a 
prescription,  by  the  aid  of  which  an  old  lady  on  the  Rhine  has  been 
cured  of  acute  rheumatism !  In  America  "  spirit-rapping"  has  for  some 
time  had  the  rank  of  a  religious  belief,  forming  one  of  several  pro- 
fessions of  faith  which  have  been  developed  in  that  country  within  a 
short  period  ;  which  ignore  Christianity  altogether ;  and  which  exhibit 
some  of  the  most  singular  psychological  phenomena  that  have  ever 
been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  a  people.  The  leaven  of  superstition 
which  lies  at  the  bottom  of  "  spirit-rapping"  determines  those  scions 
of  the  New  World  who  have  faith  in  it,  to  kick  aside,  with  the  ready 
restiveness  of  the  political  dogmas  holding  sway  over  them,  the 
trammels  of  an  Old -World  faith ;  but  the  same  leaven  of  superstition  in 
the  Old  World  is  consistently  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  strengthen 
the  bonds  of  Christianity!  We  have  scarcely  recovered  from  the 
vision  of  "  Our  Lady  of  Salette,"  when  we  are  threatened  with  another 
official  visit  of  the  Virgin  in  France.  But  let  a  correspondent  of  the 
Times  (August  26th)  tell  the  tale  :— 

"  Well  may  the  Parisian  be  proud  of  his  metropolis ;  she  stands  alone,  and 
need  fear  no  rival. 

"  Yet  with  all  the  undoubted  evidences  of  intelligence  and  enlightenment 
around,  there  is  still  a  strange  mixture  of  irreligion  and  superstition,  which 
cannot  be  too  deej)ly  deplored.  On  Sunday,  the  15th  iust.,  the  day  of  the  Fetes 
Napoleon,  sparse  indeed  was  the  attendance  at  the  various  churches,  while 
thirty -four  theatres  were  crammed  to  repletion.  At  the  present  moment,  a 
subject  which  in  England  would  at  once  be  scouted  by  rational  men  is  here 
seriously  jdiscussed,  and  is  implicitly  believed  in  by  millions.  It  is  a  miracle, 
or  rather  a  series  of  miracles,  which  are  reported  to  have  been  going  on  for 
some  time  in  a  grotto  near  Lourdes,  not  very  far  from  Pau,  and  in  the  diocese 
of  Tarbes.  So  much  noise  has  the  affair  made  in  the  south  of  France  that  the 
diocesan  has  formally  appointed  a  commission  to  inquire  into  the  circum- 
stances. 

"  The  story,  it  will  be  seen,  is  little  more  than  a  repetition  of  that  of  Notre 
Dame  de  Salette  and  the  little  cow-boys,  but  the  following  is  the  statement 
quoted  from  a  recent  ordinance  of  the  bishop  : — 

"  *  Bemadette  Soubirona,  a  young  girl  of  Lourdes,  thirteen  years  of  age,  has 
been  favoured  with  visions  in  the  grotto  of  Massavielle,  at  the  east  of  the  town. 
The  inunaculate  Virgin  has  appeared  to  her ;  a  fountain  has  sprung  up  {surffi)  on 
the  spot;  the  water  of  this  fountain,  applied  either  internally  or  externally,  has 
effected  many  cures  ;  these  cures  are  reputed  miraculous  ;  people  from  our  diocese 
and  elsewhere  have  come  in  crowds,  and  are  still  thronging  to  the  spot,  requesting 
to  be  favoured  with  this  water  for  the  cure  of  vatious  maladies.  The  attention  of 
the  civil  power  has  been  called  to  the  matter,^  and  on  all  sides,  since  the  month  of 
March  last,  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  have  been  applied  to  for  an  explanation  of 
tbeia  improvised  pilgrimages.' 

"The  bishop  proceeds  to  say  that  for  his  part  he  hardly  thought  it  ripe  for 
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inquiry,  hut  that  his  judgment  has  been  overruled.  There  are,  he  adds,  three 
cluHsca  of  j>ci.son!4  who  appeal  to  his  decision — those  who  look  u()on  the  whole 
thing  as  a  cunningly  devised  fable  and  juggle ;  but,  in  the  opinion  of  this  worthy 
nian,  to  deny  the  fxrhsibility  of  these  sui>ernalural  occurrences  would  be  to  adopt 
the  tejichings  of  a  supinnnuattd  school,  and  to  revert  to  the  infidel  phiiosopnj 
of  the  List  century.  Another  class  prudently  suspend  their  judgment  uutu 
competent  authority  has  given  its  decision,  which  tney  await  with  anxious  ex- 
pectation. The  third  denomination  includes  those  whose  conviction  of  the 
{genuineness  of  the  apj)arition  is  already  formed,  and  who,  accordingly, 
lope  for  an  announceiuent  from  the  Church  favourable  to  their  pious  senti- 
ments. 

***F<)r  tlie  purpoge,  therefore,'  continues  the  prelate,  *  of  enlightening  the 
niindfi  of  ho  many  thousands  of  the  faithful,  we  invoke  the  aid  of  Heaven  to  explain 
factri  of  the  highest  interust  to  the  faithful  aforesaid— to  the  worgfilp  of  Alary  {la 
cultr  (ic  Maric)^  and  to  religion  itself,  and  we  hereby  appoint  a  commission  to 
hiquire  \uUi  all  the  circamstances. ' 

'*  The  document  is  rather  prolix,  comprising  eight  *  articles,'  the  last  direct- 
ing the  commission  to  commence  its  labours  forthwith,  and  to  meet  as  often  as 
inav  be  deemed  necessary.  It  bears  the  signature  of  '  Bertrand,  Sre.,  Bishop 
of  Tarbes,*  and  the  date  of  the  2Sth  of  July  last.  The  commission,  consisting 
of  the  deacons  of  the  diocese,  M.  Nogaro  {chanoine-archipreire)  officiating  as 
president,  and  MM.  Tabaries  and  Soule  as  vice-presidents,  with  a  secretary 
and  two  vice-secretaries,  and  aided  by  scientific  men,  has  already  held  several 
meetings,  at  which  extraordinary  revelations  have  been  made  by  witnesses  ex- 
amined upon  oath,  and  the  result  of  their  inquiry  is  looked  for  with  an  eagjer- 
iiess  whieli  would  scarcely  be  credited  in  Protestant  England.  Meanwhile, 
pamphlets,  comments  from  the  press,  and  vehement  discussions  are  rife,  and 
the  luMghbouring  provinces  are  m  a  ferment.  How  it  will  all  end  a  few  weeks 
will  suiliee  to  decide.  Something,  perhaps,  maybe  hoped  from  the  common 
sense  of  one  at  least  of  t  he  clergy  engaged  on  tnis  inquiry,  who,  in  replv  to  a 
deputation  of  his  parishioners,  requesting  him  to  consecrate  a  tree  ot  Cbcrty 
for  them — the  thirtieth  they  had  asked  him  to  bless — is  said  to  have  replied 
that  it  was  somewhat  inconvenient  to  be  continually  called  away  from  his  other 
dutit's  to  perform  this  ceremony,  more  especially  as  the  trees  usually  died  ;  he 
therefore  suggested  that  they  should  adjourn  to  the  nearest  nursery-ground, 
when  he  would  bless  every  tree  in  it  once  for  all,  and  they  would  thus  have  a 
stock  of  consecrated  timber  to  draw  upon  at  will." 

It  would  bo  difficult  to  estimate  whether  the  "  spirit-rapping"  of 
America  or  the  saint-visions  of  France  exhibit  the  most  pitiable 
»l>ectacle.  Whatever  intermediate  agencies  may  come  into  play  in  the 
development  of  these  popular  delusions,  ignorance  is  at  the  root  of  the 
matter,  and  it  is  this  which  is  either  worked  upon,  or  out  of  which  the 
delusion  arises  spontaneously.  We  may  not  so  readily  exhibit  such 
gross  instances  of  religious  delusion  in  this  country  as  are  witnessed 
in  America  and  France,  but  we  must  not  lay  too  great  unction  to  our 
souls  on  account  of  this.  The  taint  of  a  delusion  is  at  least  sure 
to  rest  upon  us.  There  is,  we  believe,  a  chapel  of  "  Our  Lady  of 
Saletto"  in  England.  We  have  had  a  tolerably  wide,  although  mild 
epidemic  of  spirit-rapping ;  but  the  outbreak  of  table-turning  among 
us  was  of  a  serious  character,  and  to  one  or  two  of  our  clergymen 
that  epidemic   was   indebted  for  the  gloss  of  its  Satanic  character. 
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Mormonism  has  a  hold  among  us  (and  some  of  its  moral  peculiarities 
have  recently  been  exhibited  in  the  metropolitan  police  courts),  and 
we  do  not  want  other-isms  of  very  doubtful  morality,  and  certjiinly  de- 
ficient of  any  Christianity  whatever. 

The  great  centre  of  Mormonism  in  the  Utah  territory  has,  after  a 
brief  rebellion,  been  brought  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  United 
States.  The  Times'  correspondent  in  the  Great  Salt  Lake  City  remarks, 
concerning  the  peace  which  has  been  concluded  between  the  Mormons 
and  the  States,  that  "  the  Government  has  succeeded  in  effecting 
sometliing  which  they  call  a  peace,  but  which  will  prove  to  be  a  mere 
repression  of  the  moral  ulcer,  to  be  followed  at  no  distant  day  by  a 
reaction  far  worse  than  the  original  disease."  The  same  writer  gives 
the  following  highly  interesting  particulars  respecting  the  two  principal 
leaders  of  the  Mormons  : — 

"  I  called  upon  Brigham  Young.  I  found  hiin  a  well-presenccd  man  of  fifty- 
seven  years  of  a^e,  of  medium  height,  of  figure  rather  mcliucd  to  corpulcncv, 
with  sandy  complexion,  aud  a  vulgar  sensual  mouth.  He  was  well,  but  plainly 
dressed,  rather  austere  iu  manuer,  and  evidently  fully  conscious  of  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  sort  of  royal  dignity,  becommg  a  prophet.  I  should  judge 
him  to  be  shrewd  iu  worldly  affairs,  a  good  business  manager,  a  judge  of  human 
nature,  and  capable  of  adaj)ting  it  to  his  will.  The  cast  of  his  mind,  however, 
is  evidently  low  and  vulgar.  While  shrewd  and  cunning,  quick  and  ready  in 
the  application  of  what  powers  of  mind  he  possesses,  the  prophet  is  by  no 
means  a  wise  man  nor  profound ;  and  in  discussion  with  an  ordinarily  skilful 
opponent  he  fails  utterly.  Nevertheless,  his  power  over  the  people  is  hmitless. 
His  nod  is  law ;  aud  the  ignorant  masses  of  his  followers  look  upon  him  as 
almost  a  God.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  hearing  him  deliver  a  sermon  on  the 
Sabbath,  in  the  course  of  which  he  quite  satisfied  me  that  I  was  not  mistaken 
in  ray  estimate  of  his  mental  calibre.  His  discourse  was  rambling  and  vulgar, 
although  his  manner  was  popular  and  forcible.  He  never  rose  to  the  dignity 
of  an  argument,  but  all  his  positions  depended  for  success  upon  the  blind 
acceptance  of  his  own  dicta.  He  referred  to  the  armv  of  the  United  States  as 
rulBans,  and  then  made  a  lame  effort  to  cover  up  the  blunder  he  had  sense 
enough  to  perceive  that  he  had  perpetrated.  He  spoke  of  the  President  of  tiie 
United  States  as  *  an  old  dotard,  whose  friends  allow  that  he  ought  to  have 
been  elected  twenty-five  years  a^o,  when  he  had  a  little  sense  about  him,  if 
ever ;'  and  in  urging  the  *  sisters  not  to  hurry  their  husbands  back  to  their 
homes,  told  them,  if  it  made  their  heads  ache  to  live  in  tents,  to  *  go  out  and 
get  a  chip  to  put  on  their  heads.*  Tliis  specimen  is  quite  sufficient  to  satisfy 
and  disgust  every  intelligent  reader.  Judge  what  must  be  the  misery  of  an 
educated  and  refined  proselyte  to  Mormonism,  who  comes  here  as  to  a  heaven 
upon  earth,  and  finds  the  propliet,  the  vicegerent  of  God,  a  man  of  such 
vulgarity  as  the  above  language  marks  him. 

"  But  Brigham  is  a  model  of  elegance  and  refinement  compared  with  Heber 
C.  Kimball,  the  next  in  the  priesthood.  He  is  only  a  few  days  older  than 
Brigham,  is  tall,  full  formed,  with  short  sandy  hair  and  whiskers,  florid  com- 
plexion, and  small,  cunning,  snake  like  black  eyes.  No  one  knows  with 
certainty  how  many  wives  Brigham  has,  but  Heber  pleads  guilty  to  about 
forty,  by  whom  he  has  only  about  fifty-eight  living  children,  having  lost  half-a- 
dozen.  His  reputation  as  a  husband  and  father  is  bad,  and  many  are  the 
secretly-whispered  tales  of  his  jealous  cruelty  to  liis  wives,  some  of  whom  are 
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Toun^r  than  his  first-boni  child.  He  is  certainly  the  most  rnlgar  and 
lohuypheinous  wretch  it  has  been  mv  misfortune  to  meet.  Excepting  the  use  of 
the  uanu;  of  God,  there  is  no  fomi  of  blasphemy  which  is  not  familiar  to  his 
lips.  He  assured  me  that  he  loved  his  friends  and  not  his  enemies.  Beinff 
rebuked  for  tliis  sentiment  by  a  Gentile  brstander,  he  dechired  that  he  followed 
the  Scripture,  nevertheless,  and  prayeJ  for  his  enemies.  This  sentiment 
elicited  commendation,  when  Hebcr  continued — *  Yes,  I  pray  they  may  all  go 
to  h— 11  and  be  damned.'  This,  let  me  assure  you,  is  a  fair  sample  of  tie 
style  of  language  employed  by  this  second  memoer  of  the  priesthood,  in  the 

Imlnit  and  out  of  it.  Another  illustration  of  his  spirit,  ana  I  leave  Brother 
ilcocr.  lie  was  asked  if  he  would  resent  an  insult  by  violence;  and  he 
resj)onded,  *  The  Scriptures  tell  us  that  if  smitten  upon  one  cheek  we  must 
turn  the  other  idso.  nell,  1*11  do  that ;  but  if  a  man  smites  me  on  the  other 
cheek  too,  iei  kirn  look  ouifwr  a  —  of  a  lick  back!*** 

Unsatisfactory  as  the  morality  of  Mormonism  may  be,  it  is  fated  to 
be  outdone.  An  American  correspondent  of  the  Times  (July  12th) 
writes  as  follows : — 

"Persons  dissatisfied  with  the  rest  of  the  world,  and  admirers  of  themselves, 
have  just  been  gathered  together  under  a  canvas  tent  among  the  mountains  of 
Vermont,  with  an  explosion  of  gasconade  ribaldry  and  lascivionsness  that  puts 
Brigham  Young  to  tue  blush  and  Mormonism  in  the  shade.  Marriage  is  de- 
nounced as  the  cause  of  the  slavery  and  degradation  of  woman,  whereby  she 
loses  the  control  of  her  name,  her  person,  her  property,  her  labour,  her  affec- 
tions, her  children,  and  her  freedom ;  and  a  pretty  delegate  from  New  York — 
representing  what  department  in  our  Babel  I  cannot  say — on  *  the  sunny  side 
of  30,'  with  pretty  curls,  bewitching  smile,  sparkling  eyes,  and  sweet  elo- 
cution, held  forth  upon  this  text  in  a  speech  that  fills  a  column  and  a- half  in 
the  morning  journals.  She  treated  her  subject  con  atuare,  but  in  language  that 
will  hardly  bear  transcribing.  Discontented  minds  of  every  sort  were  there 
represented,  complainine:, — some  of  the  restraints  of  the  marriage  tie,  some 
of  the  weight  of  the  Church  and  religious  institutions,  some  of  the  sin  of 
slavery,  some  of  the  unjust  distribution  of  property — all  of  the  sinful  mote  in  the 
eyes  of  offending  frienus  and  strangers,  none  of  the  beam  that  was  blearing  their 
own  vision.  Two  or  three  times  a-year  there  has  to  be  just  such  a  '  stamnedo* 
of  *  isms.'  The  public  is  amused  or  shocked,  according  to  its  fancv,  ana  the 
spread  of  these  peculiar  tenets  is  effectually  checked  by  the  absurdity  of  the 
display." 

A  parallel  to  these  socialistic  doctrines  may  be  found  in  France. 
The  Paris  correspondent  of  the  Standard  writes  (June  28th) : — 

"The  tribunal  of  correctional  pohcc  of  Lyons  has  at  length  pronounced  its 
verdict  in  the  affair  of  the  secret  society  detected  in  that  city  many  months 
ago.  Thirteen  individuals  were  arrested,  but  many  of  the  suspected  parties 
succeeded  in  gaining  Switzerland  and  Savoy.  Eleven  of  the  accused  were  con- 
demned to  terms  of  i!uj)ri!>onment  varying  from  one  to  two  years,  and  to  small 
fines ;  the  reniaining  two  were  acquitted.  One  of  the  prisoners,  named  Ber- 
nard, while  on  his  ilefence,  indulged  in  the  following  abominable  language: — 
•  Yes,  ^intlemen,  I  am  an  atheist.  I  proclaim  it  aloud.  Society  will  crumble, 
for  it  IS  organized  in  an  abominable  manner.  Incest  is  not  a  crime.  Were 
brothers  permit  ted  to  marry  their  sisters,  you,  gentlemen  of  the  bench,  would 
have  less  occupation,  for  there  would  be  a  less  uuml>er  of  assassins  and  thieves, 
consequently  less  crimes  and  offences.'  This  amiable  specimen  of  the  French 
Sociahst  concluded  his  defence  thus :  'The  best  proof  tnat  I  do  not  belong  to 
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^ny  secret  society  is  that  I  have  given  you  my  word  of  honour  to  that  effect.' 
The  scamp  was  sentenced  to  one  year's  imprisonment  and  lOOf.  fine." 

It  is  a  curious  and  at  the  same  time  mo«t  instructive  psychological 
study,  to  witness  the  development  of  the  popular  delusions  of  our  own 
time.  We  may  discern  the  same  essential  principles  at  work  as  are 
seen  in  the  delusions  of  remoter  periods,  but  in  addition  we  may  mark 
the  impress  of  the  peculiar  social  or  scientific  tendencies  of  thought 
which  more  particularly  characterize  the  present  period.  The  popular 
delusions  of  our  own  day,  indeed,  grow  from  roots  similar  to  those  of 
the  delusions  which  held  sway  in  the  mediaeval  and  earlier  ages,  but 
they  have  a  new  guise,  and  one  more  befitted  to  the  existing  tone  of 
thought.  The  disposition  which  still  exists  so  widely  to  entertain  the 
various  social,  religious,  and  pseudo-scientific  delusions,  which  have 
cropped  out  from  time  to  time  durmg  the  last  twenty  years,  provokes 
an  inquiry  into  the  quality  of  the  education  which  is  dealt  out  to  the 
middle  class ;  for  we  are  inclined  to  attribute  the  persistence  or  origina- 
tion of  popidar  delusions  more  to  the  defective  knowledge  of  this  than 
of  any  other  class  of  society.  It  has  long  been  believed  that  the 
education  of  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  middle  class  is  not  of  the 
good  quality  which  might  have  been  expected  from  the  great  efforts 
which  have  been  made  in  recent  years  for  the  better  instruction  of  all 
classes  of  society.  The  late  Oxford  examination  of  "  Persons  not 
Members  of  the  University,"  has  shown  some  of  the  deficiencies  of 
middle-class  education  in  a  very  strong  light.  In  a  leading  article, 
the  Timei  sums  up  the  general  result  of  this  examination  in  the  fol- 
lowing language : — 

"The  first  barrier  was  the  preliminary  examination,  and  it  ran  upon  matters 
commonly  supposed  to  be  taught  to  a  young  gentleman  by  his  governess  and 
a  village  tradesman's  son  in  the  first-class  of  a  national  school,  but  seems  to 
have  proved  fatal  to  half  the  rejected.  The  preliminary  examination  was  in 
orthography,  writing,  analysis  and  parsing,  arithmetic,  geography,  English 
history,  and  English  composition.  If  some  of  these  subjects  were  a  little 
higher  than  the  ordinary  scope  of  a  village  school,  at  least  the  *  Commercial 
Academy'  ought  to  teach  them.  However,  it  appears  that  though  half  would 
have  been  rejected  anyhow,  half  would  have  got  through,  and  many  of  them 
would  have  obtained  honours  but  for  this  little  difficulty.  This  is  so  remark- 
able a  fact  that  it  calls  for  the  explanation  of  those  who  talk  of  the  diffusion 
of  knowledge  and  the  success  of  the  voluntary  system.  No  doubt  much 
may  be  said,  and,  indeed,  much  does  occur,  to  throw  Ught  on  this  singular 
phenomenon,  but  we  should  like  to  know  what  is  said.  A  candidate  for  this 
examination  must  have  not  only  some  degree  of  confidence,  but  also  sonie 
credit  witli  his  friends.  We  assume  that  he  is  seldom  such  a  one  as  his 
school  would  disown,  and  that  his  friends  have  looked  kindly  and  hopefully  on 
his  attempt  at  university  distinction.  Yet  he  cannot  write  good  English ;  he 
makes  mistakes  even  in  his  spelling ;  he  breaks  down  in  the  nrst  four  rules  of 
arithmetic.  If  he  were  engs^ed  as  a  steward,  a  butler,  or  a  head-gardener,  he 
would  betray  his  ignorance  on  the  first  occasion  he  had  to  write  a  letter  to  his 
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master  or  send  in  an  account.  He  mipht  nse  very  fine  words  ;  he  miglit  hare 
an  immense  horticultural  vocabularv ;  he  might  even  talk  volublv  and  prandlj ; 
but  put  him  down  to  pen,  ink,  an(}  paper,  and  his  grand  worcfs  woufd  be  m 
spelt,  his  constructions  would  defy  syntax,  his  letter  would  jump  from  one 
person  to  another,  and  even  his  figures  would  be  untrustworthy.  There  would 
W  serious  errors,  of  course  in  his  own  favour,  for  otherwise  a  poor  man  could 
not  leave  them  undetected  in  his  monthly  or  yearly  accounts.  If  such  a  man 
were  appointed  to  a  school  he  might  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  detection, 
he  might  never  be  detected,  and  he  would  go  on  teaching  bad  spelling,  bad 
pram  mar,  confusion  of  thought  and  ideas,  bad  reasoning,  and  bad  arithmetic  all 
nis  days,  till  he  had  sent  out  into  the  world  several  hundred  obstinate  block- 
heads or  conceited  fools.  So  we  cannot  doubt  that  the  application  of  ihc 
Oxford  test  has  been  very  salutary  in  this  instance ;  that  it  was  wanted  ;  that 
the  result  justifies  the  wisdom  of  the  so-called  Middle  Class  Examination; 
and  that,  as  the  examiners  sharpen  the  test,  which  they  promise  to  do,  they 
will  find  the  candidates  better  qualified  to  stand  it.  ....  Looking,  then,  to 
the  general  results,  the  most  remarkable,  as  it  seems  to  us,  is  the  fact  that> 
when  five-eighths  could  not  pass  the  preliminary  examination,  more  than  two- 
thirds  of  the  whole,  above  eight  hundred,  volunteered  the  examination  b  the 
*  Rudiments  of  Faith  and  Reli^on;'  and  of  these  a  very  small  proportion  failed 
to  satisfy  the  Divinity  Exammers,  while  the  greater  part  are  said  to  have 
passed  creditably.  In  the  middle  class,  therefore — the  class  which  cannot 
afford  an  Oxford  education,  and  is  not  too  proud  to  seek  its  testimonials — there 
api)ears  to  be  more  religious  than  common  information.  The  failure  is  in 
writing,  grammar,  arithmetic,  English  history,  modem  geography,  and  such 
matters  supposed  to  be  known  by  everybody  one  meets — noi  in  doctrine  or 
Bible  history.  This  was  to  be  expected,  perhaps,  from  a  body  of  candidates 
sent  up  from  our  viUage  schools ;  but  we  were  not  ouite  prepared  to  expect  it 
from  any  higher  class.  There  appears  to  be  some  diflSculty  in  the  working  of 
this  part  of  the  scheme — at  least,  the  schoolmasters  find  one — and  an  alteration 
is  expected.  The  honours  have  fallen  very  naturally  to  good  grammar  and 
proj)rietary  schools,  and  there  cannot  be  a  more  desirable  result  than  that  these 
schools,  conducted  b^  able  and  hardworking  men,  and  under  good  management, 
should  have  this  testimony  to  their  merits.  But  the  crop  of  honours  has  been 
shared  by  evening  classes  and  institutes.  That,  too,  will  work  welL  There 
arc,  happily,  many  ways  in  wliich  a  man  may  improve  himself.  Indeed,  where 
there  is  a  will  there  is  always  a  way.  But  one  way  is  better  than  another, 
and  it  fairly  belongs  to  such  a  body  as  Oxford  to  show  the  best  way." 

The  results  of  the  voluntary  examination  in  the  "  Rules  of  Faith 
and  Religion"  are  certainly  somewhat  surprising,  although  gratifying, 
and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  will  prove  a  "  shadow  of  good  things 
to  come;'*  for  it  is  only  as  the  moral  and  religious  standard  of  the 
middle  class  is  raised,  that  we  may  hope  for  improvement  in  the 
morality  of  the  lower  classes. 

We  may  not,  in  jotting  down  those  items  which  indicate  the  psy- 
chological tendencies  or  phenomena  of  the  quai-ter,  discuss  the  causes 
of  that  defective  education  which  prevails  too  extensively  among  the 
middle  class ;  but  the  following  anecdote,  told  by  a  recent  tourist  in 
Skye,  shows  well  one  cause  which  we  believe  operates  very  generally  in 
the  education  of  all  classes  of  society  : — 

"  One  Httle  incident  we  must  mention,  as  illustrating  education.  Walking 
to  church  one  Sunday  in  Skye,  we  were  followed  by  a  shp  of  a  lad  some  ten  or 
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eleven  years  of  a^e,  who,  ou  puttiug  some  questions  to  him,  volunteered  to 
name  all  the  capitals  in  Europe,  which  he  did  with  marvellous  dexterity.  From 
Europe  he  crossed  to  South  America,  and  rattled  out  the  nauies  of  the  capitals 
Brith  the  accuracy  of  a  calculating  machine.  From  South  America  he  started 
ttff  to  Asia,  and  finally  brought  up  at  Jeddo  in  Japan.  We  were  rather  scep- 
tical as  to  the  value  of  such  acquirements,  and,  indeed,  as  to  the  reality  of  any 
information  having  been  conveyed  to  the  lad's  mind  by  the  formidable  rauster- 
roU  of  words  that  had  been  stuffed  into  his  mouth.  We  therefore  asked  him, 
*  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  the  island  you  live  in  ?'  But,  notwithstanding 
bis  lore,  he  had  not  learnt  that  he  lived  in  the  Isle  of  Skye.  To  make  quite 
sure  of  the  fact,  we  requested  the  cantain  of  the  steamer  to  repeat  the  qnestion 
m  Graelic ;  but  there  was  no  Skye  forthcoming.  He  knew  the  name  of  the 
parish,  and  of  all  the  capitals  in  the  world,  but  not  of  the  island  he  lived  in. 
There  being  a  schoolmaster  present  accidentally,  we  thought  tlie  occasion  too 
good  to  be  lost,  to  show  the  worthlessness  of  word  stutling,  and  ventured 
another  question.  *  Now,  my  lad,  you  have  told  us  the  names  of  nearly  all  the 
n^itals  in  the  world ;  is  a  capital  a  man  or  a  beast  ?'  *  It's  a  beast,'  said  the 
boy.  Quite  decisively.  So  much  for  words  without  understanding.  In  the  next 
scnool  inspection  that  boy  will  probably  pass  for  a  prodigy,  and  will  figure  in 
statistical  reports  as  an  example  of  what  good  education  can  do." — Glasgow 
Commonwealth. 

"  Avarice,  after  the  description  of  Seint  Augustine,  is  a  likerous- 
nesse  in  heart  to  have  erthly  thinges.  Soin  other  folk  sayn,  that 
avarice  is  for  to  purchase  many  erthly  thinges,  and  nothing  to  yeve  to 

hem  that  han  nede The  ditfercnce  betwene  avarice  and  coveitise 

is  this :  coveitise  is  for  to  coveit  svviche  thinges  as  thou  hast  not ;  and 
avarice  is  to  witholde  and  kepe  swiche  thinges  as  thou  hast,  without 
rightful  nede."  Here  is  a  rare  comment  upon  this  paragraph  of 
Chaucer's  "  Persones  Tale  "  : — 

"  Ye  who  Usten  with  creduhty  to  the  whispers  of  vanity,  and  pursue  with 
eagerness  the  phantom  of  a  name,  attend  to  the  history  of  one  richer  than 
Rasselas — even  to  the  history  of  one  Peter  Thellusson,  late  of  the  city  of 
London,  merchant.  It  is  partly  detailed  in  the  columns  of  our  this  day's  Law 
Report,  but  scarcely  plainly  enough  to  be  understood  without  labour  by  non- 
legal  minds. 

**  It  is  now  sixty-two  years  since  Peter  Thellusson  took  stock  of  his  worldly 
possessions,  and  found  that  he  had  600,000/.  in  money,  and  land  of  the  annual 
ralne  of  4500/.  Peter  Thellusson  had  satisfied  the  ordinary  ambition  of  an 
English  bourgeois — he  had  founded  a  family.  Peter  Isaac,  the  son  of  his  youth 
ana  the  prop  of  his  house,  was  heir  to  35,000/.  a-year  in  money  and  land,  and 
mi^ht  claim  to  be  a  bom  gentleman.  Peers  and  peeresses  might  hereafter 
spnng  in  intermediate  succession  from  the  loins  of  that  denizen  of  a  dingy  little 
back  parlour  behind  the  Bank.  The  best  men  upon  'Change  envied  the  rich 
and  prosperous  Peter  Thellusson,  who  had  no  object  of  amoition  unsatisfied. 
Peter  was  of  a  different  mind ;  he  had  not  nearly  money  enough.  Let  other 
men  be  satisfied  to  found  one  family  ;  Peter  was  lucky  enough  to  have  three 
sons,  and  he  would  found  three  famdies.  It  was  not  that  he  loved  his  sons,  or 
his  sons*  sons;  but  it  was  the  hope  and  desire  of  this  magnificently  posthumous 
miser  to  associate  his  name  in  future  generations  with  three  colossal  fortunes. 
If  he  did  not  love  his  sons,  he  did  not  hate  them ;  he  was  simply  indifferent  to 
everything  except  to  his  one  cherished  object.  Peter  Thellusson  took  the  very 
best  le^  advice,  and  made  a  will.  He  left  a  few  trifling  legacies,  probably  to 
•how  that  no  unnatural  autipathy  to  his  children  taintea  that  will  with  mania. 
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But  his  great  fortune  was  all  convoyed  to  trustees  It  was  to  accumulate  until 
every  man,  woman,  and  child  of  the  offsnrinff  of  Peter,  and  alive  or  begotten 
at  the  moment  of  Peter's  death,  should  also  be  defunct.  No  one  of  the  chil- 
dren or  grandchildren  who  had  ever  looked  Peter  in  the  face,  or  trembled  in 
his  presence,  or  squalled  at  the  sound  of  his  harsh,  hard  voice,  should  ever  be 
the  richer  for  Peter's  wealth.  '  And  the  rich  man  also  died.*  Twelve  months 
after  making  this  will,  and  sixty-one  vears  from  the  present  time,  Peter  was 
gathered  to  his  unknown  fathers.  The  will  was  opened,  and  created  sensations 
which  vibrated  through  the  land  in  widening  circles.  Our  law  books  pic- 
ture to  us  the  blank  disappointment  of  the  then  living  relatives,  the  gentle 
cachinnations  of  a  past  generation  of  lawyers,  and  the  gaping  wonder  of  the 
general  public.  There  were  three  sons  ancf  six  grandsons  ot  this  mabffnant  old 
merchant  then  alive— all  destined  to  live  the  life  of  Tantalus ;  to  see  this  great 
pagoda-tree  groNvin^  up  before  them,  yet  never  to  pluck  one  unit  of  its  fruit. 
The  terms  of  the  will  enjoined,  that  when  the  last  survivor  of  all  the  nine  chil- 
dren and  grandchildren  should  yield  up  his  breath,  then  the  charm  was  to  end;  the 
great  mountain  of  accumulated  wealth  was  to  be  divided  into  three  portions, 
and  one-third  was  to  be  given  to  each  of  the  '  eldest  male  lineal  descendants' 
of  his  three  sons.  Having  thus  done  what  he  liked  with  his  own,  and  excluded 
all  his  living  progeny  from  all  benefit,  he  ends  with  a  whine  to  the  Legislature 
worthy  of  Shylock  appealing  against  mercy — he  had  earned  his  money  with 
honesty  and  industry,  and  he  hoped  the  Legislature  would  not  alter  his  will. 
Of  course,  the  first  thing  that  followed  was  a  Chancery  suit  of  the  fattest 
bulk.  The  common-sense  view  of  the  case  would  have  oeen  to  set  aside  the 
will  as  the  product  of  a  diseased  mind — a  mind  rendered  morbid  as  to  its  dis- 
posing powers  by  dwelling  upon  an  irrational  object.  But  Lords  Loughborough 
and  Alvanley  and  Eldon,  and  judges  of  kindred  sympathies,  seem  to  nave  been 
led  by  their  love  of  art  to  admire  the  skill  with  whicn  the  technicalities  of  our 
blessed  real  property  law  had  been  adapted  to  the  obiect  of  this  old  trader. 
Perhaps,  also,  they  saw  something  enunently  sane  ancl  matt«r-of-fact  in  this 
good  old  sordid  vice  of  accumulation,  or  were  excited  to  admiration  by  seeing 
the  meanest  vice  of  man  expanded  into  something  like  sublimity  in  its  gigan- 
tesque  proportions.  The  litigation  went  up  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
will  was  confirmed.  This  affair  naturally  made  a  great  noise.  The  Legislature 
took  it  up,  and,  although  they  would  not  set  aside  the  will  by  an  ex  po^t  facto 
law,  they  branded  Peter  TheUusson's  memory  with  the  imputation  of  '  vanity, 
illiberality,  and  folly ;'  and  enacted  by  statute  39th  and  40th  of  George  111., 
cap.  98,  that  the  power  of  devising  property  for  the  purpose  of  accumulation 
shall  be  restrained  in  general  to  twenty-one  years  after  the  death  of  the 
testator.  Persons  of  an  arithmetical  and  statistical  turn  of  mind  also  occupied 
themselves  with  the  matter,  and  with  the  aid  of  life-insurance  tables  and 
Cocker,  they  calculated  that  this  fund,  accumulating  at  compound  interest, 
could  not  amount  to  less  than  nineteen  millions  at  the  moment  of  distribution, 
and  would  verjr  probably  reach  the  tremendous  figure  of  thirty-two  millions. 
But  'nothing  is  so  false  as  facts,  except  figures.  The  calculators  had  for- 
gotten to  take  account  of  that  unknown  quantity  which  must,  in  practical 
matters,  be  represented,  not  by  the  letter  'ar,'  but  by  the  word  Mitigation.' 
Contemporaneously  with  the  Chancery  suit  to  set  aside  the  will  there  was  a 
cross-suit  to  have  the  trusts  of  the  will  performed  under  the  direction  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery.  That  suit  is  now  sixty  years  old,  and,  although  children 
and  grandchildren  are  dead,  the  suit  is  as  hale  and  lively  as  it  was  in  their 
earliest  youth.  That  suit  was  the  true  heir  to  Peter  Thellusson,  and  it  is  still 
spending  his  money  like  a  frolicsome  young  cornet.  Necessarily,  there  were 
other  suits.  There  were  suits  about  post-testament  acquisitions  of  real  pro- 
perty, there  were  suits  about  advowsons,  there  were  suits  about  other  matters, 
so  numerous  that  even  equity  lawyers,  not  stingy  of  their  words,  are  fain  to 
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describe  them  as  '  various.*  The  careful  and  improving  management  of  the 
Court  of  Chancery  has  also  exercised  its  influence  upon  this  estate.  The 
Yorkshire  estates  nave  participated  in  that  excellent  system,  which  has  been 
80  uniform  in  its  action,  that  when  we  see  a  house  all  windowless  and  unpainted, 
tottering  and  decajring,  we  can  predicate  with  a  tone  of  uudoubting  conviction, 

*  That  property  is  in  Chancery. 

"The  last  survivor  of  the  nine  lives  died  in  February,  1856,  and  four  new 
bills  were  immediately  filed.  The  proi)erty  is  now  to  be  divided,  not  into  thirds, 
but  into  moieties.  There  is,  however,  a  question  raised  as  to  who  is  entitled. 
Who  were  the  eldest  male  lineal  descendants  of  old  Peter  Thellusson  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1856  ?  There  are  two  who  are  eldest  in  point  of  lineage,  and  two  who  are 
ddest  in  point  of  personal  age.  This  point  is  sti\lsubjudice.  It  would  not  be 
▼cry  difBeult  to  guess  how  it  will  be  decided ;  but  that  is  no  matter  of  ours, 
nor  would  it  have  been  a  matter  of  the  least  interest  to  old  Peter  Thellusson. 
His  object  was  to  make  the  heap  very  large ;  he  evidently  cared  not  one  lock 
of  wool  as  to  which  of  his  descendants  might  be  the  possessors.  The  public 
interest  in  this  long  line  of  litigation  is  confined  to  its  general  aspect.  Peter 
Thellusson's  clever  scheme  has  turned  out  a  foolish  failure.  No  single  Thel- 
lusson will  stalk  over  the  land,  overshadowing  our  dukes  and  crushing  our 
barons  by  the  magnitude  of  his  territorial  possessions.  No  thirty-two  iiiulions 
of  money  are  expanded  into  broad  acres,  where  men  may  travel  and  say — 

•  Behold  the  conauests  of  the  great  Peter  Thellusson.*  Whether  Lord  llen- 
dlesham  and  Charles  Sabine  Augustus  Thellusson  divide  the  estate  as  the  eldest 
in  lineage,  or  whether  Thomas  and  Arthur  take  as  eldest  in  years,  we  should 
equally  desire  to  be  able  to  call  up  old  Peter  Thellusson  to  see  the  division  of 
hia  anticipated  accumulations.  The  Court  of  Chancery  has  so  clipped  and 
pollarded  liis  oak,  that  it  is  not  much  larger  than  when  he  left  it.  It  would  be 
nt  punishment  for  that  purse-proud,  vaiu,  cruel  old  man  to  see  that  he  disin- 
hented  his  own  children  only  to  fatten  a  generation  of  lawyers ;  that  he  was 
the  dupe  of  his  own  subtlety,  and  that  his  name,  instead  of  being  associated 
with  tiie  foundation  of  a  house  of  fabulous  wealth,  is  only  known  in  connexion 
with  an  abortive  scheme  of  vulgar  vamty." — Times,  July  5. 

We  think  with  the  Times  that  "  the  common-sense  view  of  the  case 
would  have  been  to  set  aside  the  will,  as  the  product  of  a  diseased  mind.*' 
The  following  recitals  may  be  placed  in  the  same  category  as  the  act 
of  Peter  Thellusson : 

"  A  singular  lawsuit,  which  has  been  pending  for  several  years  at  Ferrara, 
has  just  been  amicably  settled.  A  nobleman,  named  Bon^cioli  died  some  years 
ago,  leaving  a  will  by  wliich  he  appointed  his  own  soul  as  universal  heir  to  his 
estates,  representing  a  value  of  5,000, OOOf.  The  charitable  institutions  of 
Ferrara  laid  claim  to  the  property,  while  the  brother  of  the  deceased  attacked 
the  will  on  the  ground  of  nullity.  After  long  judicial  debates  an  arrangement 
has  at  length  been  come  to,  by  which  the  brother  abandons  his  claims  m  con- 
sideration of  certain  moneys  which  Cardinal  Casoni,  the  curator  of  the  above 
establishments,  engages  to  pay  to  him,  and  to  the  other  relations  of  the  deceased. 
It  appears  that  this  result  has  been  obtained  through  the  interposition  of  the 
pope  j  in  any  other  country  the  will  would  have  been  declared  null  and  void." 

We  read  in  Galignani : — 

"  Society  in  Vienna  has  been  recently  startled  by  the  following  strange  act 
acoompUshed  on  his  death-bed  by  a  Baron  Silberstein.  He  had  threatened  to 
disinherit  his  son  in  consequence  of  a  family  dispute ;  and  on  feeling  his  end 
approaching,  he  carried  out  his  threat;  he  converted  his  fortune,  amounting  to 
170,000  florins,  into  bank-notes,  and  burnt  them." 
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Public  attention  has  of  late  been  directed  very  much  to  the  subject 
of  insanity,  and  the  care  of  the  insane.  Several  cases,  in  which  the 
plea  of  insanity  was  raised,  and  which  were  calculated  to  excite  general 
interest,  have,  during  the  past  quarter,  been  heard  in  our  law  courts, 
and  several  commissions  of  lunacy  have  also  been  held. 

Foremost  in  interest  among  the  commissions  was  that  on  Mrs. 
Turner,  not  so  much  from  any  intrinsic  merit  in  the  case,  as  from  the 
influence  it  had  in  giving  rise  to  a  popular  outcry  against  private 
asylums ;  foremost  in  importance  was  the  commission  on  Mr.  Ruck. 
The  commission  held  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  mind  of  Sir  Henry 
Meux,  M.P.,  is  worthy  of  being  noted  from  the  length  of  time,  nine 
days,  which  it  occupied,  and  from  the  fact  that  the  jury  were  not  able 
to  come  to  a  conclusion  from  the  evidence  given  upon  the  time  when  Sir 
Henry  first  became  of  unsound  mind  (the  point  submitted  to  them), 
it  being  admitted  that  he  was  imbecile  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry. 

The  commission  appointed  to  inquire  whether  Mrs.  Turner  was  a 
lunatic  or  not,  was  held  at  York  in  July.  Mrs.  Turner  had  been  sent 
to  the  Acomb  House  Asylum,  near  York,  in  December,  1857.  At  that 
time  she  was  undoubtedly  lunatic,  the  most  marked  symptom  being  a 
suspicion  that  a  conspiracy  had  been  entered  into,  her  husband  being 
connected  with  it,  to  "  murder  "  her  by  poison.  The  jury,  consisting 
of  twenty  individuals,  after  the  inquiry  had  extended  over  two  days, 
returned  a  verdict  (seven  jurymen  dissenting)  to  the  effect  that  Mrs. 
Turner  was  then  of  sound  mind.  The  case  itself  presented  no  points 
of  particular  interest,  but  during  the  inquiry  it  was  ascertained,  upon 
the  evidence  of  the  proprietor  of  Acomb  House  himself,  that  he  had 
at  times  been  guilty  of  using  grossly  offensive  language  to  Mrs. 
Turner,  and  that  he  had  also  treated  her  occasionally  most  brutally. 
The  conduct  of  the  proprietor  was  shortly  after  made  the  subject  of 
special  investigation  by  the  commissioners,  and  upon  their  recommen- 
dation the  licence  of  the  asylum  was  revoked. 

The  unjustifiable  treatment  which  Mrs.  Turner  had  received  at  Acomb 
House  was  made  the  subject  of  severe  stricture  by  the  press,  and  occa- 
sion was  taken,  at  the  same  time,  by  several  influential  journals  to 
make  an  attack  upon  private  asylums  generally ;  and  subsequently  an 
almost  general  onslaught  was  made  by  the  press  upon  these  establish- 
ments, the  commission  on  Mr.  Ruck  contributing  not  a  little  to  such 
a  result. 

Mr,  Ruck  is  a  gentleman  whose  usual  residence  is  in  Merionethshire. 
Seventeen  years  ago  ho  had  married  a  Welsh  lady,  and  he  had  lived 
with  her  until  the  period  when  it  was  thought  necessary  to  confine 
him  in  an  asylum,  having  by  her  a  family  of  six  children,  the  youngest 
being  at  the  time  of  the  inquiry  two  years  old.     It  was  shown  in  the 
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evidence  given  before  the  commission  that,  in  1856,  he  had  given  way 
to  intemperance  at  intervals,  and  that  occasionally  he  manifested  ex- 
traordinary restlessness,  going  about  at  all  hours  of  the  night  without 
apparent  object,  and  sometimes  causing  himself  to  be  driven  over  unfre- 
quented tracts  of  country  in  the  dead  of  the  night.  In  1857  he  became 
subject  to  extravagant  delusions  respecting  the  virtue  of  his  wife ;  he 
also  entertained  a  belief  that  two  illegitimate  children  born  to  him  by 
a  female  residing  in  his  own  house  had  been  murdered ;  and  several 
times  he  manifested  suspicions  that  the  food  given  to  him  was  poisoned. 
The  delusions  respecting  his  wife's  fidelity  increased  upon  him.  Often 
he  expressed  them  to  her  in  the  foulest  language,  accusing  her  of  the 
vilest  and  most  promiscuous  prostitution ;  and  in  the  latter  part  of  the 
year,  on  the  advice  of  Dr.  Conolly,  he  was  removed  to  Moorcroft  House 
Asylum.  It  was  admitted  that  the  delusions  which  led  to  Mr.  Ruck's 
confinement  were  present  at  the  commencement  of  June  last,  but  it  was 
contended  that  they  had  been  entirely  removed  since  that  period,  in 
consequence  of  the  inquiries  set  on  foot,  for  Mr.  Ruck's  satisfaction, 
by  his  solicitor.  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  gave  evidence  of  the  existence 
in  May  of  the  principal  delusions  under  which  Mr.  Ruck  suffered,  and 
Dr.  Conolly  and  Dr.  Sutherland  gave  evidence  of  their  existence  at 
the  commencement  of  June.  These  physicians  had  not  had  an  oppor- 
tunity of  examining  Mr.  Ruck  since  June,  but  from  the  o[)inion  they 
had  formed  of  the  character  of  his  affection  when  last  they  had  ex- 
amined him,  and  from  the  evidence  which  had  been  since  laid  before 
them,  they  thought  that  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show 
that  the  delusions  were  removed,  although  they  considered  Mr.  Ruck 
to  be  much  improved.  Moreover,  they  did  not  believe  that  intempe- 
rance was  the  sole  cause  of  his  delusions.  Dr.  Tuke,  Dr.  Seymour,  Mr. 
Lawrence,  Mr.  Skey,  Mr.  E.  Canton,  Dr.  Copeland,  Mr.  John  Gay, 
and  Dr.  G.  Johnson,  all  of  whom  had  examined  Mr.  Ruck  since 
June,  and  since  proceedings  relative  to  the  commission  had  been  com- 
menced, gave  evidence  as  to  his  then  sanity,  and  all,  except  Mr.  Law- 
rence, expressed  the  opinion  that  the  delusions  had  been  caused  by 
intemperance.  The  question  of  treatment  was  raised  during  the 
inquiry,  and  the  majority  of  the  medical  witnesses  expressed  opinions 
coinciding  with  that  given  by  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  to  the  effect  that 
it  would  perhaps  have  been  better  had  the  case  bi^en  dealt  with  out  of 
an  asylum ;  and  Mr.  Lawrence  thought  it  was  still  requisite,  as  a 
matter  of  prudence,  that  Mr.  Ruck  should  for  a  short  time  be  kept 
uider  skilled  supervision.  After  the  proceedings  had  lasted  five  days, 
the  jury,  Consisting  of  eighteen  members,  returned  a  verdict  to  the 
effect  that  Mr.  Ruck  was  of  sound  mind,  and  capable  of  attending  to 
his  affairs.     Six  of  the  jury  dissented  from  the  verdict. 
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Perhaps  the  most  interesting  part  of  Mr.  Ruck's  case  was  the 
allegation  that  the  delusions  had  been  removed  in  consequence  of  the 
inquiries  made  by  his  solicitor.  The  following  is  Mr.  Buck's  state- 
ment with  regard  to  this : — 

"Mr.  Ruck,  the  alleged  lunatic,  was  next  called,  and,  in  answer  to  ones- 
tioijs  put  by  the  Comniissioner,  said,  *  I  have  been  present  during  the  whoJe  of 
this  inquiry.  That  is  my  misfortune,  though  it  nas  not  disturbed  roc  Terr 
much.  I  Lave  beard  the  whole  of  the  evideuce.  I  was  in  a  confused  and 
agitated  state  of  mind  when  I  entertained  these  suspicions  about  mj  wife.  I 
was  caught  up  and  put  into  this  asylum  at  Moorcroft  without  having  had  any 
opportunity  of  investigating  the  circumstances.  I  merely  wished  for  inquiry, 
and  as  soon  as  I  had  been  satisfied  that  there  were  no  grounds  for  my  suspicions 

I  should  have  abandoned  them As  I  got  well,  the  suspicious  nearly 

vanished.  I  cannot  say  they  were  entirely  removed  from  my  mind,  and  1 
wished  to  ascertain  if  there  were  any  grounds  for  them.  I  asked  my  solicitor, 
Mr.  Wainwright,  to  investigate  the  facts.  Though  I  was  under  those  notions 
for  a  time,  the  facts  have  been  now  investigated  to  my  satisfaction.' 

"  The  Commissioner. — What  means  has  your  sohcitor  taken  to  investigate 
the  facts  ? 

"  Mr.  lluck. — Ample  means,  I  believe ;  and  he  took  a  very  long  ioumey  to 
do  80.  lie  made  the  investigation  at  my  request,  and  after  he  told  me  the 
result  I  said,  *  That  will  do,'  or  something  of  that  sort.  I  could  not  disabuse 
my  mind  before  that  investigation. 

"The  Commissioner.  —  That  investigation  having  been  made,  you  are 
satisfied  ? 

"Mr.  lluck. — Perfectly  satisfied.  The  investigation  he  made  has  satisfied 
me  that  my  suspicions  were  purely  imaginary. 

"The  Commissioner. — It  wo^Jla  be  satisfactory  to  the  jury  to  know  the  facts 
on  which  you  have  come  to  that  conclusion. 

"Mr.  Ruck. — I  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  travelled  with  us  to  Welsh- 
pool had  not  seen  niy  wife  iu  the  previous  part  of  the  morning.  That  was  one 
of  my  susT)icion8.  I  had  aisp  a  suspicion  that  Mary  Jones  came  and  lay  by  ray 
side  at  Welshpool.  It  turns  out  that  Mary  Jones  was  never  at  Welshpool  at 
all  at  that  time.  Having  felt  those  suspicions,  I  could  not  rest  until  I  had 
satisfied  myself  that  they  were  groundless.  I  was  boiind  to  investigate  them. 
Another  circumstance  is  that  I  made  a  mistake  about  the  name  of  tne  gentle- 
man who  travelled  with  us  in  the  mail  to  Welshpool.  I  find  his  name  is  fiailey, 
and  not  Peach,  which  I  supposed  it  to  be.  It  is  possible,  in  the  excitement 
under  which  I  laboured,  that  I  conceived  many  things  true  which  were  not. 
I  can  only  say  that  I  don't  think  anything  more  of  them.  I  wished  an  inves- 
tigation to  tie  made  at  Reading  when  1  was  there,  but  I  was  prohibited  from 
seeing  any  of  my  friends  or  writing  to  them.  It  was  on  the  14th  of  June  last 
that  Mr.  Wainwright  communicated  to  me  the  result  of  his  investi^tion.  I 
liave  not  seen  Mar^  Jones  since  I  left  her  at  my  own  house.  The  children  are 
an  unfortunate  aflfair.  I  don't  know  where  they  are  now.  I  have  never  seen 
the  children  I  had  by  her. 

"  The  Commissioner. — Do  you  think  they  are  Uving  ? 

"  Mr.  Ruck. — Well,  I  suppose  they  are.  She  refused  to  give  me  any  infor- 
mation about  them.  She  would  never  say  whether  they  were  alive  or  what  she 
had  done  with  them.     She  ought  to  have  satisfied  me  about  that 

"  The  Commissioner. — Why  did  you  not  communicate  to  her  (Mrs.  Ruck) 
that  vour  suspicious  had  been  dispelled  ? 

"  ftr.  Ruck. — Because  I  had  then  got  notice  of  this  commission,  which  I 
thought  was  a  most  cruel  thing  toward  me.    If  she  had  not  issued  this  com- 
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and  had  allowed  me  to  institute  this  inquiry,  everything  would  have 
mgcd  satbfactorily.  I  have  lived  in  tliis  country  all  my  lite,  and  I  could 
jrstand  that  such  a  thing  would  have  heeu  permitted  as  the  sending  me 
croft  in  the  way  in  whicn  I  was  sent  there.  I  suspected  my  wife  on 
!nt  grounds,  and  now  that  my  suspicions  are  removed  I  am  satisfied, 
no  foundation  whatever  for  my  suspicions  that  she  was  criminal  with 
;n.  1  made  those  charges  under  excitement  arising  from  drink.  I  had 
iet  up  to  vrithin  a  week  of  my  leaving  Pantlludw,  and  able  to  transact 
ness.  I  went  to  amuse  myself  in  shooting  three  or  four  days,  and  then 
:her  changed.  I  drove  about  the  country  to  different  places  to  amuse 
md  took  ctink,  and  that  accounts  partly* for  the  state  in  wldch  I  was 

the  Commissioner. — He  had  for  some  years  lived  unhappily  with  his 
d  been  in  consequence  very  wretched.  I'hat  was  owing  to  her  refusing 
ag  intercourse  with  her.  He  desired  to  be  separated  from  her,  because 
rstood  that  she  did  not  wish  to  live  with  him." — Times, 

Ruck's  case  attracted  great  attention  from  the  public,  not  only 
»unt  of  the  distinguished  names  of  several  of  the  medical  men 
ive  evidence  beibre  the  commission,  but  from  the  fact  of  the 
occurring  at  a  time  when  a  strong  feeling  existed  against  the 
iment  of  private  asylums ;  and  one  circumstance  connected  with 
e — the  careless  mode  in  which  a  portion  of  the  certificate  con- 
\  Mr.  Ruck  to  the  asylum  had  been  filled  up — seemed  to  justify 
S8  in  the  course  of  argument  it  had,  almost  without  exception, 
ipon  the  question.     We  do  not  propose  to  enter  here  into  any 
ation  of  or  plea  for  private  asylums  ;  and  Dr.  Forbes  Winslow 
Kidy  commented  on  the  unsatisfactory  state  of  the  law  regarding 
d  certificates  of  lunacy.*     We  would,  however,  remark,  that  the 
ision  of  private  asylums  by  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  is  of  a 
more  effective  eharaet<?r  than  that  of  public.     For  example,  the 
ences  at  Acomb  House  led  to  an  immediate  revocation  of  the 
{ ;  but  we  are  told,  in  the  last  Report  of  the  Commissioners,  that 
lad  had  reason  to  complain  of  the  foul  condition  and  defective 
d  treatment  of  the  patients,  and  also  of  one  or  more  acts  of  exces- 
Tielty,  at  the  public  asylum  in  Haverfordwest ;  yet  notwithstand- 
e  remonstrances  of  the  Commissioners  at  four  difi'erent  visits,  at 
als  of  several  months,  no  improvement  was  made  in  the  asylum, 
;  length  they  were  compelled  to  submit  the  matter  to  the  Se- 
f  of  State.     Now,  the  Times  says,  "  We  are  fully  prepared  to 
wledge  that  there  are  private  asylums  conducted  by  persons  of 
(character,  in  which  every  comfort  and  care  that  can  be  desired 
forded  to  persons  labouring  under  mental  disease ;  others  there 
fain,  in  which  precisely  the  reverse  of  these  conditions  may  be 

IdrefM  at  the  Meeting  of  the  Aseociation  of  Medical  OflBcers  of  Asylums  for 
tane,  delivered  at  Edinburgh,  July  28,  1858.  See  article  "  Lunacy  Leginla- 
p.  628  of  the  present  vol. 

C 
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found,  arid  it  is  against  establishments  of  that  class  that  secoritj  is 
desired.     Need  we  saj  that  the  onlj  real  seeuritj  would  lie  in  their 
total  abolitiou  ?  .  .  .  .  With  regard  to  public  asrlums  we  have  nothing 
to  observe,  for  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  not  in  institutions  of 
that  class  that  the  great  abuses  occur."     Had  the  writer  referred  to  a 
few  of  the  later  Reports  of  the  Lunacy  Commissioners,  he  would  have 
ascertained  how  essentially  erroneous  the  last  remark  is ;  and  if  we 
were   to   apply   his  arguments    to   public  asylums,  the  result  would 
be  that  we  ought  to  agitate  for  their  abolition  also !     Xo  benefit  is  to 
be  obtained  from  this  style  of  reasoning,  and  improvement  is  retarded 
by  having  recourse  to  it,  the  attention  being  diverted  from  the  true 
qucHlions  at  issue.     The  Times  does  not,  however,  overlook  the  in- 
superable objections  to  any  such  sweeping  reform  as  that  which  it 
advocates  ;  for  it  remarks  that  "  it  is  impossible  to  resist  the  conclusion 
that  the  public  will  have  asylums  of  this  kind  in  one  form  or  other." 

It  is  necessary  that  this  very  natural  feeling  of  the  public  should  be 
res[>ected  ;  and  it  would  be  well  if  the  press,  while  advocating  a  stricter 
attention  to  the  civil  rights  of  the  insane,  would  also  give  some  little 
thought  to  their  social  rights.  The  law  in  its  present  state,  while 
aiming  at  a  due  care  of  the  civil  rights  of  the  lunatic,  ingeniously 
throws  most  formidable  obstacles  into  the  way  of  many  individuals, 
•ufTering  from  incipient  mental  affection,  receiving  that  care  which 
would  be  given  to  an  individual  suffering  from  any  other  malady.  The 
pernon  who  has  manifested  the  earlier  symptoms  of  a  disordered  mind 
is  often  altogether  debarred  from  receiving  proper  medical  attention, 
unless  he  be  first  certified  to  be  and  registered  as  a  lunatic — as  being, 
in  short,  that  which  the  medical  man  is  anxious  to  prevent  him 
becoming!  As  a  medical  question  this  is  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
im[)ortance,  and  as  a  social  question  it  is  equally  important ;  for  the 
law  often  renders  it  requisite  for  individuals  to  be  registered  as  lunatics, 
to  their  wrious  social  detriment,  who  are  suffering  from  a  temporary 
and  readily  curable  disturbance  of  the  functions  of  the  brain  (see 
p.  682).  Until  the  press  and  the  public  will  regfard  this  question 
respecting  the  medical  attention  of  persons  suffering  from  incipient 
symptoms  of  lunacy  in  its  proper  light,  we  cannot  hope  for  a  com- 
prehenKive  improvement  of  the  legal  and  general  care  of  lunatics,  and 
for  a  diminution  of  the  false  notions  which  are  still  prevalent  respect- 
ing asylums. 

The  following  remarks  from  the  Daily  Kewa  are  worthy  of  being 
quoted  : — 

"  A  sweeping  reform  in  the  whole  system  of  treatment  of  lunatics  is  urgently 
called  for.  The  paltry  palliations  suggested  are  utterly  worthless.  It  is  pro- 
posed to  abolish  private  aud  tolerate  none  but  public  asylums.    But  if  the  so- 
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called  public  asylums  are  to  be  under  the  management  of  the  same  men  who 
conduct  the  private  asylums,  wliat  will  be  gained  by  the  change  ?  The  truth 
is,  almost  every  improvement  that  has  been  made  in  the  treatment  of  the  insane 
of  late  years  has  originated  in  private  asylums.  This  is  natural :  the  keeper  of 
the  private  asylum  depends  for  success  upon  his  reputation ;  the  keeper  of  a 
public  asylum  has  no  such  stimulus  to  improvement.  What  is  wanted  is,  that 
the  Legblature,  taking  advantage  of  the  lights  of  modern  discovery,  should 
clearly  define  the  rights  of  incuviduals,  ana  limit  the  physician's  power  of 
ooercion.  Within  these  limits  the  skill  and  humanity  of  the  physician  ought 
to  be  liberalli^  trusted.  But  an  efficient  machinery  should  be  organized  to  see 
that  the  law  is  respected,  and  to  enforce  it  if  neea  be.  At  present  the  law  is 
vague  and  the  machinery  defective.  There  is  no  adequate  security  for  any 
person  alleged  to  be  mad.  Tluire  is  no  adequate  security  for  the  public  against 
real  madmen.  The  first  thing  to  be  reformed  is  the  Commission  of  Lunacy ; 
the  next  is  the  law  which  the  Commissioners  are  supposed  to  enforce." 

It  is  not  often  that  a  Huieide  occurs  of  so  strange  a  character  as  that 
recorded  in  the  following  paragraph.  Is  the  recital  a  fact,  or  an 
extravagant  fiction  P 

**  There  is  a  furnished  hotel  in  the  Quartier  St.  Denis,"  says  the  Droit , 
••which  is  principally  occupied  by  junior  clerks.  There  is  a  large  room  in  com- 
mon for  them,  where  those  who  happen  to  be  without  employment  pass  their 
time  in  playing  cards  or  talking.    Tiie  day  before  yesterday  one  of  them,  named 

Emiie  V ,  said  to  his  companions  in  a  jocular  way  that  it  was  so  hot,  and 

he  was  so  out  of  spirits,  that  he  had  a  strong  inclination  to  blow  his  braiiis 
out.  One  of  the  young  men  present  said  he  would  make  a  bet  against  his 
doing  such  a  thing.  'What  will  you  bet?*  replied  Emile,  still  in  the  same 
Imgning  tone.  *  A  bottle  of  beer.'  *  Done,'  said  the  other,  '  but  order  the 
beer  at  once,  for  as,  to  gain  the  wager,  I  must  shoot  myself,  I  should  like  to 
drink  my  share  of  it  first.'  The  beer  was  ordered  and  drunk,  when  Emile  rose 
vp  to  leave  the  room.  *  Where  are  you  going  ?'  said  the  others.  *To  shoot 
njself,'  was  the  reply,  which  was  received  with  a  burst  of  laughter  from  all 
present.  Their  merriment  was,  however,  immediately  put  an  end  to  by  the 
report  of  a  pistol  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  on  running  to  the  spot  they  found 
the  voung  man  lying  dead  on  the  floor.  As  no  clue  to  his  family  could  be 
fonno,  the  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Morgue." — Times. 

The  Saturday  Review  has  the  following  excellent  remarks  on  this 


"  The  real  stimulant  to  suicide  is  not  reflection,  but  that  absence  of  reflection 
which  is  engendered  and  fostered  by  society — by  the  constant  intercourse,  that 
ji^  of  men  and  women  bound  together  in  some  other  way  than  by  the  ties  of 
funily  life.  Tlie  two  greatest  conquests  of  man,  the  two  richest  fruits  of  his 
wisdom,  his  experience,  and  his  cultivation,  are  the  virtue  of  women  and  the 
Tespect  for  human  life.  It  is  only  by  infinite  pains  they  can  be  established, 
IttG  it  is  only  by  infinite  pains  they  can  be  preserved.  For  the  society  which 
profits  by  them  in  order  to  gain  refinement  and  stability,  threatens  them 
with  the  very  refinement  and  stability  of  which  they  are  the  most  efficacious 
causes.  As  men  get  knit  together,  as  life  becomes  more  complex,  as  the  sur- 
fiMe  of  things  is  more  polished,  everything  seems  safe,  and  wc  transfer  the 
•ccurity  we  feel  from  this  world  to  the  next.  A  sort  of  half  belief  steals 
through  the  mind  that  the  scheme  of  divine  justice  has  been  arranged  more 
pleasantly  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is  hoped  that  God  has  withdrawn  him- 
self except  from  the  casual  purposes  of  a  spasmodic  mercy.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  society    begins    rapidly  to    decompose.      The 
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virtue  of  women  is  treated  as  the  dream  of  boys,  and  life  is  valued  at  a  pot 
of  boor. 

"The  novelists  of  modem  France  have  represented  this  phase  of  human 
action  in  every  possible  light,  and  if  they  were  charged  with  not  drawing  from 
the  life,  this  foolish  lad  and  his  wa^er  would  justify  them.  The  savai^  of  a 
Pacitic  ishind  could  scarcely  make  lighter  of  chastity  and  existence  than  the 
iiiliabitfiiits,  as  painted  by  the  novelists,  of  the  first  continental  city  of  civilized 
and  Christian  Europe.  And  the  two  things  are  always  connected.  The 
heroine  goes  througn  the  eas^r  process  which  scarcely  deserves  to  be  called 
falling,  because  her  lover  is  going  to  shoot  himself,  or  has  even  gone  so  far  as 
to  shoot  himself  partially.  The  iiero,  on  the  other  hand,  cocks  his  pistol  at 
every  tuni  of  the  intrigue.  If  the  lady  is  momentarily  stem,  he  has  a  good 
crv,  and  looks  to  his  priming ;  if  she  yields,  he  feels  liis  destiny  is  accom- 
plished, and  begins  to  trifle  with  the  tngger.  Nothing  but  the  nicest  art  and 
the  extiernest  &nish  of  Parisian  coquetry  can  keep  the  poor  creature  alive  till 
the  last  chai)ter,  and  then,  if  he  kills  himself,  ne  may  die  like  a  dog,  and 
nobody  cares.  So  pervading  are  these  thoughts,  that  French  novels  are  apt 
to  be  constructed  on  a  pattern  monotonously  the  same.  But  truth  is  often 
stranger  than  fiction,  and  art  should  gather  resources  from  every  quarter. 
AMiat  a  conp  it  would  1)6  if  some  writer  ot  romance  were  to  take  a  hint  from 
this  newspaper  story,  and  introduce  a  love-scene  of  appropriate  passion  and 
violeiici:  between  the  not  of  beer  and  the  explosion  of  the  pistol ! 

*'  Suiri.le  from  recklessness  of  life  is  but  the  last  stage  of  a  descent  along 
whieh  the  intercourse  of  society  is  apt  to  hurry  all  who  give  themselves  up  to 
it.  Thr  tnideucy  to  feel  safe  is  almost  irresistible  under  the  excitement  of  life 
in  a  larije  citv,  and  with  this  sense  of  safety  come  temptations  that  appear 
searccly  possible  when  the  feeling  of  responsibility  is  again  awakened.  If  this 
j)oor  wretch  could  have  had  ten  minutes  alone  in  a  field,  he  would  probably 
have  irathcred  strength  to  forego  his  beer.  The  sovereign  preservative  against 
this  iiilliieiicc  of  society  is  family  life.  Its  sorrows  and  its  joys  alike  check 
the  fever  of  the  soul  brought  on  "by  reckless  security.  But  imfortunately  this 
rcnu  (ly  is  not,  and  cannot  be,  as  universal  as  it  is  powerful.  There  are  many 
persons  for  whom  family  life  is  a  practical  impossibility.  But  they  have  an 
antidote  still  left,  and  this  is  solitude.  They  can  sometimes  be  alone,  abso- 
lutely and  consciously  alone.  This  will  be  the  salt  of  their  lives,  and  solitude 
will  restore  them  to  themselves.  If,  alas  !  the  salt  has  lost  its  savour,  where- 
with siiall  it  be  salted?" 

In  July  puicides  became  so  numerous  in  London  that  one  of  the 
wet^kly  journals  devoted  a  column,  under  the  significant  heading  of 
"  The  Suicide  Mania,"  to  the  records  of  such  cases  as  had  occurred 
during  the  seven  days.  Whether  there  was  an  excess  of  suicides  in 
that  month  as  compared  with  the  same  month  in  previous  years,  or 
whether  there  was  an  excess  during  the  quarter  as  compared  with  pre- 
vious quarters  and  the  same  quarter  in  the  preceding  year,  cannot  be 
told  until  the  mortality  records  for  the  quarter  are  complete. 

Several  curious  instances  of  suicide  committed  by  young  persons 
have  recently  occurred.  A  lad  of  twelve  years  of  age,  who  had  been 
convicted  of  some  trifling  offence  and  sentenced  to  twenty-one  days' 
confinement  in  Chester  Castle,  hung  himself  in  his  cell.  The  cir- 
cumstances of  this  case  are  not  well  known,  but  from  the  mother *s 
statement  it  would  seem  as  if  there  had  been  some  unnecessary  harsh- 
ness in  the  punishment. 
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The  following  is  an  account  of  an  inquest  held  upon  the  body  of  a 
boy  who  had  committed  suicide  in  Camberwell : — 

"  Yesterday  (July  6tb)  Mr.  W.  Carter  held  an  inquiry  at  the  Kentish  Drovers 
Tavern,  CamberweU,  respecting  the  somewhat  eittraordinary  death  of  a  hoy, 
named  John  Thomas  Cousens,  aged  thirteen  years,  who  destroyed  himself 
under  the  following  circumstances ; — 

"  Samuel  Fry,  having  been  sworn,  said  that  he  hved  with  his  parents  at  No. 
11,  Sumner  Street,  Commercial  Road,  Peckham.  The  deceasea  resided  next 
door.  On  Friday  last  he  (witness)  was  sent  by  his  mother  on  an  errand,  and 
when  near  the  canal  bank  at  Peckham  met  deceased,  and  he  (witness)  then  told 
him  that  his  father  was  looking  after  him,  as  he  had  run  away  from  home.  The 
deceased  said,  *  I  don't  care  if  I  did  stop  away,  as  father  said  he  should  not 
take  the  trouble  to  come  after  me.'  On  returning  towards  home,  the  deceased 
said  to  him  as  they  were  walking  by  the  canal  bank  that  he  *  liked  being  near 
the  water,'  and  shortly  after  making  this  remark  he  went  into  the  water,  just 
over  his  boots,  and  came  out  again;  and  then,  after  remarking  that  they 
(meaning  his  parents)  would  never  see  him  again,  nished  into  the  water,  and, 
after  struffgling  about,  sank.  An  alarm,  however,  was  given,  and  a  young  man 
named  Robert  Hastings  having  procured  the  drags,  with  assistance  the  body, 
after  about  sixteen  minutes,  was  taken  from  the  water. 

"It  further  appeared  from  the  evidence  of  Thomas  Cousens,  deceased's 
father,  and  Ann  Cousens,  his  mother,  that  the  deceased  left  home  on  Thursday 
to  go  to  work,  but  after  he  had  been  gone  about  an  hour  it  was  found  that 
some  money  was  missing ;  and,  as  the  deceased  had  been  guilty  of  stealing 
before,  it  was  beheved  he  had  taken  it.  The  deceased  stayed  out  all  night,  ana 
was  never  seen  alive  again  by  the  parents.  The  father  was  present  when  the 
body  was  taken  from  the  water.  The  body  was  conveyed  to  the  Kentish 
Drovers,  where  every  means  were  taken  to  restore  suspended  animation,  but 
without  effect. 

"  It  further  appeared  that  the  deceased  had  before  left  his  home,  staying  out 
all  night,  and  haa  been  corrected  by  his  father  on  his  return. 

"Some  other  witnesses  having  been  examined,  the  court  was  cleared  of 
strangers,  and  the  jury  in  about  an  hour  returned  the  folio wmg  verdict : — 'The 
jury  consider  that  the  deceased  no  doubt  went  into  the  water  for  the  purpose 
of  destroying  his  life,  but  there  was  not  sufficient  evidence  to  show  m  what 
state  of  mind  he  was  at  the  time ;  and  they  Ukewise  beUeve  that  he  was  afraid 
to  go  home  for  fear  of  correction.' 

"  The  inquiry  then  terminated,  having  lasted  some  hours." — Standard. 

Here  is  another  instance : — 

"  On  Friday  (September  10th),  Mr.W.  H.  Philhps,  deputy  coroner,  opened  an 
inquest  at  the  Fighting  Cocks  Inn,  at  Blakenall,  near  Wolverhampton,  on  the 
body  of  a  young  girl,  Eumia  Griffiths,  who  committed  suicide  under  the  fol- 
lowing distressing  circumstances.  William  Cartwright,  a  blast  furnace  man, 
deposed  that  at  about  eleven  o'clock  on  Wednesday  morning  he  saw  the 
deceased  running  along  the  road  leading  from  Penn  to  Bilstone.  Her  father 
was  about  twenty  yards  behind.  When  she  came  near  to  Dainty's  garden,  she 
tamed  along  a  by-road  leading  to  the  Cock  Street  engine,  ran  up  to  an  old  pit 
which  is  about  six  feet  from  the  path  and  twenty  yards  from  the  turnpike- 
road,  and  got  over  the  wooden  hoarding  placed  round  the  shaft.  Witness 
was  quite  sure  the  deceased  threw  herselJf  down  the  shaft  wilfully.  The 
scaffolding  upon  which  she  fell  was  sixty-idne  yards  deep.  Joseph  Elwell, 
engine-man,  stated  that  he  was  let  down  by  a  rope  into  the  pit.  He  went 
down  three  times,  and  dragged  for  her  through  thirty  feet  of  foul  air.  At  last  he 
got  air-troughs,  which  cleared  the  shaft  to  within  nine  feet  of  the  scaffolding. 
And  he  then  recovered  the  body.      John  Griffiths,  father  of  the  deceased. 
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said  she  was  fifteen  years  and  four  months  old,  and  had  for  about  six 
months  been  living  in  service  at  William  Traanter's,  a  beershop-keeper  close 
by.  She  came  home  on  Sunday  morning,  and  said  her  master  had  been 
'pulling  her  about/  Witness  replied,  'Then,  my  wench,  I'll  make  an 
example  of  him.'  She  was  very  much  agitated,  and  then  and  on  MondaT  amd 
Tuesoay  the  sight  of  a  man  seemed  to  frighten  her.  Witness  on  Tuesday  in- 
structed her  to  meet  him  at  the  magistrate's  clerk's  office.  She  failed  to  do 
so,  and  when  he  went  home  at  night  he  found  her  in  bed.  He  asked  her  why 
she  did  not  meet  him.  She  said,  '  Father,  I  was  ashamed ;  I  am  very  bad.' 
He  said  he  should  take  her  to  a  surgeon's ;  but  on  Wednesday  morning,  he 
found  upon  getting  up  that  she  had  left  home.  He  traced  her  to  the  Penn 
turnpike,  and,  accompanied  by  his  little  boy,  about  five  years  old,  followed  her 
slowly  at  a  dbtance  of  about  thirty  or  forty  yards.  When  she  got  near  the 
Fighting  Ck>cks  she  ran  towards  a  pit.  Witness  then  shouted  out  to  her, '  Oh, 
mv  wench,  what  are  you  going  to  do  ?'  She  did  not,  however,  heed  him,  and 
roiled  herself  over  the  fencing  around  the  pit  into  the  shaft.  He  did  not  believe 
that  she  knew  what  she  was  about ;  for,  on  the  Sunday,  when  Traunter  came 
into  the  yard,  the  deceased  beoune  dreadfully  agitated,  and  wanted  to  get  out 
at  the  front  window.  The  coroner  inquired  whether  on  any  previons  occa- 
sion the  deceased  had  complained  of  ill-treatment.  Witness  said  she  had  not, 
but  when  he  questioned  her  respecting  Traunter's  previous  conduct,  she  said 
that  he  had  '  pulled  her  about  before,'  but  he  had  never  '  served  her  so  bad  as 
on  Sunday  morning.'  The  jury  expressed  themselves  in  strong  terms  upon 
the  alleged  conduct  of  Traunter.  The  father  said  he  hoped  this  man  would 
be  punished.  The  coroner  replied  that,  if  all  was  true  that  had  been  stated, 
Traunter  richly  deserved  punisnment.  He,  however,  had  no  power  to  interfere, 
but  recommended  Griffiths  to  consult  a  solicitor.  The  father  said  he  was  a 
poor  man,  and  did  not  know  how  he  could  find  the  means  to  institute  a  prose- 
oution.  After  some  further  evidence  had  been  taken,  the  inquest  was  adjoumed 
until  Wednesday  next,  to  give  time  for  a  post-mortem  examination,"— 7V«m». 

These  three  cases  derive  their  principal  interest  from  the  age  of  the 
individuals. 

Among  comparatively  recent  suicides  is  recorded  that  of  Henry 
William  Herbert,  a  popular  writer,  better  known  as  "  Frank  Forrester." 
He  shot  himself,  when  in  company  with  a  friend,  at  a  lodging-house 
in  Newark,  U.S.,  and  it  is  stated  that  domestic  difficulties  led  to  the 
commission  of  the  rash  act.  He  had  been  married  about  three  months 
previously,  but  he  had  not  lived  with  his  wife  more  than  six  weeks 
when  they  quarrelled,  and  she  separated  from  him.  Herbert  suffered 
from  intense  mental  agony  in  consequence  of  the  severe  blow,  and  in 
his  ravings  often  threatened  to  commit  suicide.  After  the  act  had  been 
committed,  a  letter,  of  which  the  following  is  a  copy,  was  found  in 
bis  writing-desk,  addressed  to  the  coroner : — 

"Tuesday,  March  18th,  1858 — (Three  months  since  the  happiest  day  of  my 
life) — To  avoid  all  trouble  and  simiiUfy  your  duty,  I  have  to  state  that  I  have 
taken  my  own  life  with  a  pistol,  no  one  being  privy  to  my  doing  so,  or  to  my 
design.  My  reason  for  this  act  consists  in  no  remorse  for  anything  that  I  have 
done  or  left  undone — from  no  pecuniary  pressure — from  no  loabihty  or  fear  of 
inability  to  support  myself — from  no  weak  fear  of  public  ooinion,  least  of  all 
of  the  public  opinion  of  Newark,  which  I  do  now,  as  I  nave  always  done, 
utterly  disregarct  and  despise^-from  no  embarrassment  arising  from  any  in- 
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|biedne9g.  I  have  abundance  of  employment,  and  the  prospect  of  much  more. 
!ad  the  people  of  Newark,  whom  I  forgive  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart, 
iffered  me  to  live  harmlessly  and  happily  in  my  humble  home,  and  to  amend 
y  life  where  it  was  in  error  in  a  new  sphere,  which  I  was  honestly  prepared 
>  do,  I  mi^ht  have  paid  off  all  my  debts  and  lived  many  years  among  you  an 
mest,  useful,  and  happy  man.  My  debts  will  be  paid  from  assets  to  the  last 
>llar.  It  was  not,  however,  so  to  be.  My  blood  and  the  guilt  of  it  are  upon 
losc  men  and  women  of  Newark  who  first  sowed  suspicion,  distrust,  and  dis- 
Qsion  between  myself  and  the  sweetest  creature  God  ever  ffave  and  man  took 
ray  from  an  unhappy  sinner.  My  own  unhappy  temper  aid  the  rest.  The 
ason  for  this  act  is  simple.  My  life,  long  saa,  and  solitary,  and  weary,  and 
ithout  an  object  beyond  labour  to  earn  a  living  for  the  da^,  has  become  utterly 
ipeless,  hatefiil,  and  unendurable.  A  hope  had  been  kindled  in  my  heart ; 
Ain  my  home  had  eot  a  light  brighter  than  sunshine — ^my  life  had  a  purpose ; 
loved  her  unutterably — happy ;  all  this  has  been  dashed,  down,  all  is  lost  for 
«r — ^home,  hope,  sunshine.  She  let  life  go  lifewise;  since  henceforth  it  is 
lother  word  for  torture.  I  would  not  deny  falsely  one  fault  of  which  I  am 
iDscious,  especially  at  this  last  moment;  I  would  not  deny  that  I  erred 
wards  her  whom  this  day  shows  I  loved  more  than  life.  I  did  err,  but  it  was 
istily,  in  rash  act  or  rash  word — never,  so  may  God  deal  with  me,  in  thought 
*  intimation.  I  never  had  a  word  with  her  about  money  matters,  nor  cared 
>r  scarcely  knew  whether  she  had  or  had  not  money.  I  never  laid  a  hand  or 
iger  on  her  in  wrath  in  my  life.  What  I  did  or  said  wrongfullv,  I  repented 
1  the  instant.  I  have  endeavoured  to  atone  for  it  ever  since.  1 3ie  for  it  this 
ly.  I  think,  I  hope  I  deserve  pity  more  than  blame ;  but  I  know  that  I  shall 
i  find  it,  least  of  all  in  Newark.  I  can  say  truly  with  my  last  breath  I 
jver  wronged  a  man  or  woman  in  my  life  by  premeditation,  or  failed  to  ask 
irdon  and  make  atonement  when  I  could  do  so.  I  never  bore  malice  in  my 
e.  I  repent  of  all  my  faults  and  sins,  and  have  endeavoured  to  amend 
tern.  I  die  in  perfect  peace  and  charity  with  all  men ;  I  bee;  forgiveness  of 
1  those  against  whom  1  have  sinned ;  I  forgive  all  those  wno  have  sinned 
;ainst  me,  even  the  woman  who  called  at  my  own  house,  and  set  my  wife's 
oughts  first  against  me — in  proof  of  it  I  am  sure  I  know  her,  but  do  not 
ime  her  name ;  I  beg  GKkI  to  forgive  me,  as  I  forgive  all  my  enemies.  I  die 
perfect  faith  and  trust  in  my  lledeemer,  and  believe  that  in  Him  I  shall 
iTe  eternal  life. 

"Henry  Willia.m  Heebert."* 

What  a  painful  picture  of  capricious  irritability  and  moroseness,  verg- 
ig  on  insanity,  have  we  here !  Does  not  every  portion  of  this  state- 
ent  point  to  the  existence  of  some  obscure  disease  of  the  brain  P  Had 
le  exacerbations  of  temper  of  the  unfortunate  man  (singularly  irra- 
onal  as  they  must  have  been,  as  may  be  gathered  from  the  record  before 
ly)  been  looked  upon  as  the  result  of  an  abnormal  condition  of  the  brain, 

it  not  probable  that  his  life  might  have  been  saved,  and  his  domestic 
imfort  secured,  by  the  aid  of  a  kind  and  sympathizing  physician  ? 

Whether  the  imprisonment  of  the  lad  who  committed  suicide  in 
heater  Castle  be  considered  an  act  of  thoughtless  severity  or  not, 
indents  are  unfortunately  not  wanting  to  show  that  the  reformatory 
OTement  is  not  so  well  appreciated  on  the  bench  as  it  ought  to  be, 
id  that  too  many  of  our  magistrates  still  adhere  to  the  vicious  old 
i^^as  of  punishment.     For  example : — 

•  New  T(n-h  fferold. 


xl  gu^i-JusncE. 

ACT'..:  •-».-: It/;  Tf^Ts.  wsa  cLarz«i  with  rohbinz  the  svden  of  JaIDes^  CLeeiham. 
of  Fm:.'.:^'*  Lar.e,  ia  TufrwIaT.  Mr-Gh<tttkam  caught  him  in  the  carden,  an*] 
on  r'-iircr.inff  Kii7i  foi^Ld  uf^.n  him  c'lAt  er-os^berric* !     It  wa3  stated  that  tie 

A^2i\n,  in  the  House  of  L^Drds  (Jane  2Sth) : — 

.  ^  J. 
"  \y,r*\  B.-'ri^'ham  called  the  attention  of  the  House  to  the  case  of  a  bov  onlj 
tvA^'.  vf-ars  of  iat,  wbo^  m  rherif^baRife^tf  hisf p^MtyU&l  tCTanv  person  oon- 
nf-ctf  a  with  hifDjaWk  tWe  fWHinA,*mofpofW/of  ilTleM  Wdeoce,  had  been 
sentf-nc^d  by  y»me  judicial  tribunal  in  Ediiiburgh  to  be  imprisoned  and  liosnred. 
That  «>4rntfnce  had  ar:tuaU¥  bcea  carried  into  elleet,  aua  the  por  boj  irtrDt 
forth  into  the  world  bntn(le4  s^one  who. bad  been  flogged  in  the  most  igno- 
fniiiiodj)  niannrrr.  Since  then  fh(^  conYiction  had  been  quashed.  He  had 
nr*ived  a  letter  from  a  professional  ^nfleman,  who  had  interested  himself  ia 
the  case,  stating  that  u{ion  an  action  oein^  brought  a  large  sum  was  obtained 
a«)  corri|>f;n.sation  filr  tbo  )kJ5^and  h&l  Meuiar^. thought'  \\ix  '^nder  the  circam- 
htaricr.-* — the  conviction  being  quashed— his  character  was  sufficiently  vin- 
dicjitj'd.  Tlie  1k)V*s  friends  mijAt  be  sa't!sfied,'buf  he  should  not  be  satis-tied, 
.DOf  ^'^mld  juoiioe  be-satiafied^  vilhout  furthar  inqvirr.  (Hear^)  He  \m9^ 
there  wouhllie  no  further  delay  ifl  the  prodtttttbn  of  the  paper  for  which  he 
had  moved.'* — TimeM. 

SucL  j>erverBlops  of  juqtiCje.as.the^axaxi^pl^Bho^^TP.aui^  mmi* 
/strouHj  it,  is  a  reproach ,ta  the„«iflK^  pf  the . bepqb ..iik "thb  MigfaboiK* 
Jio^j  wliere  thv7  happejjtrd  tlipfc  Ibejy  ^ere  tiofc  ^epadUted^  ■• 
,  Auioii^  tUfi3  cnmincil.  eyento  of  tlif>  .quarter;  the  hottibdo^tnurd^  at 
Darlcy,  in  Yorkshire,  holds — not  only  froai  tike  terHblei:dhllaMri^!tM>  of 
ihifdeedj  but  aJno  froHL  tl^e?  singular  p^yehologicM  irtudf  It'bflbrdbT- 
the  aoiA.prurainenit  ploee  \  but  ^  the  whok  circatnstahbk  of  ^he  ckse 
(nutwdthitanding  theorimittrfg  ddnfWsSoii)  cinttbt^ fte'^^fy-  ent^itd 
Into  uWilaft^UiO' trial' of  ♦the  ttttfdii^// we  slr^  fl)8t^bfi'e  iiij  conl 
aid^ratidn  of  it  ttniil  6tlr  n<^t  (5[dart?efiy  retriDsp^ct.' " '  '*''.'  "     " , 
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BT  FOBBKB  WIITSLOW,  M.D.^  D.C.L. 

Being  the  Valedictorj  Address  %i  tbe  Mefting  of  the  AMOciation  of  Medical  Oflloen  of  Asylams 
for  the  Insane  at  Edinburgh.    Julj,  1858. 

Before  proceeding  to  the  consideration  of  the  special  subject  of 
my  address,  and  resigning  into  the  hands  of  my  illustrious  suc- 
cessor the  distinguished  oflBce  with  which  you  honoured  me  when 
we  met  in  1867,  at  Derby,  I  would  beg  to  congratulate  you  on 
our  holding  this  year  our  usual  annual  meeting  in  this  justly 
renowned  and  classical  city. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  you  the  great  pleasure  and  gratification 
which  I  feel  individually,  and  in  which  I  am  sure  you  all  parti- 
cipate, in  having  this  opportunity  of  meeting  on  their  own  native 
soil  not  only  the  members  of  this,  but  of  the  British  Medical 
Association  residing  north  of  the  Tweed,  but  of  having  the  pri- 
vilege of  renewing  acquaintance  with  the  many  distinguished  and 
honoured  members  of  our  profession  living  in  this  illustrious  and 
far-famed  seat  of  learning. 

Gentlemen,  we  tread  on  sacred  and  hallowed  ground;  we 
breathe  an  atmosphere  redolent  of  sweet  poetry  and  of  wild,  fas- 
cinating romance ;  we  hold  sweet  communion  and  holy  converse 
with  art,  literature,  and  science,  in  their  most  exalted  types  and 
noblest  forms.  A  halo  of  genius  gilds  and  encircles  every  object 
upon  which  we  fix  our  attention;  associations  of  the  most 
touching  and  thrilling  character  gush  upon  the  mind  wherever 
we  turn  our  steps ;  we  are  in  the  cradle  of  genius,  the  emporium 
of  science,  the  great  school  of  art,  the  Academic  groves  of  lite- 
rature and  philosophy — 

"  Hail,  Caledonia,  name  for  ever  dear, 
Before  whose  sons  we're  honoured  to  appear ; 
Where  eveiy  science,  every  noble  art, 
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Bi4t  hVMAfHL  uraiaukZiQtM. 

That  can  inform  the  mind  or  more  the  heart 

Is  known 

Philosophv,  no  idle  pedimf^s  dream. 

Here  holds  her  search,  hj  Hea¥en-tau2;ht  Keaflon^ii  heaoL" 

Kced  I  wf  imms  io.Avaken  in.  yomrmimiB  ibe'wanne^t  ^entha- 
siasm,  than  to  remind  you  of  the  fact  that  we  are  in  the  coantry 
rendered  immortal  by  the  resplendent  genias  of  a  Bums  aad  a 
Walter  Scott  ?  How  often  ihare  we  conioBsed  dofselves  vpeYL- 
bound  by  the  magic  wand  of  these  great  and  illnBtrious  poets ! 
How  mtich  of  oar  fondest  hopes,  oar  boyish  affections,  our  yaara- 
ings  after  the  good  and  ihe  beautifbl,  cur  aspirations  for  Worldly 
fame  and  distinction,  are  ck>sely  interwoven  with  the  wonderfill 
creations  of  these  mighty  gifted  men  I  How  the  mention  of  their 
names  brings  biick  to  tlie  heart  the  earliest  of  onr  most  pleasing, 
and  perhaps  sad  and  painfiii  associations!  As  we  thread  our 
way  through  this  city  ti  eiiofaantment»  end  gaze  on  onr  right  and 
on  our  lefty  to  the  .  ' 

From  hidd&n  summifwfed  wiih  W/l«/* 

to  those  many  sacred;  spots  enshrintd  by  genius,  the  menorieaof 
tiie  glories  of  the  past  rush  back  to  the  heart  with  aill  the  firesb- 
ness  of  an  early  spring.  Bidding  adien  to  die  realms  of  swecft 
poesy  and  romance,  and  considering  graver  matters  of  cimtem- 
plation,  the  renowned  names  of  Robert  Bruce  and  William  Wallaoe 
6ugge(»t  themselves  instinctively  to  our  minds.  Gre^  hrave, 
illustrious,  mi  generous  warriors,  we  now  pay  homage  to  your 
virtues  and  yojiir  valour,  and  worship  at  your  shrine! 

Turning  from  the  contemplation  of  martial  glory  to  the  more 
.nnostentatioufi  cultivators  of  science  and  philosophy,  we£nd  in 
the  annals  of  their  great  country  the  names  of  men  pre-eminently 
distinguished  as  mathematicians,  natural  philosvphers,  logiciani!, 
statesmen,  geologists^  metaphysicians,  historians,  and^  juriatf, 
both  among  the  professorships  and  students  of  the  University^ 

I  will  take  the  liberty  of  refeniug  to  a  few  of  the  more: distin- 
guished men  who  have  either  held  office  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  or  have  been  educated  within  its  wall&  Among*  the 
renowned  students  and  graduates  of  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
connected  with  our  own  profession  are  the  following: — Dr«  John 
Brown,  founder  of  the  Brunonion  system  of  medicine;  Dr. 
43eorge  CI»eyue;  William  Hunter,  hrother  of  the  late  John 
Hunter  ;  Sir  John  Pringle ;  Dr.  James  Abercrombiei ;  Sir  Gilbert 
Blune ;  Dr.  Andrew  Combe ;  and  Dr.  John  Beid.  Among  the 
<;elebrated  professors,  we  iiud  the  names  of  the  great  Cullen, 
iiuthor  of  tUe  *'  First  Lines ;"  the  two  Duncans,  one  Professor  of 
MaUiematics^.  and  tlie  second  of  tlie  Institutes  of  Medicine;  Dr. 


Hope,  Chemistafy;  Sir  H.'N.  SlblmM,  Prtictice  of  l^bysic ;  the 
two  Hamiltons,  Alex,  and^ames;  Dr-.W^mmei';  JoTpi  Thomp- 
son, Professor,  pf  Militoi^  Syjg^J^V  I^-  Jaiiae^*  GregjQry,  Profes- 
sor of  thfe  Practice  of  rhy SIC ;  the  Moiiros,  primus,  secundus, 
0Ad  tertiu0;  DtJBIMl,  inuDortalized  by  bis  discoveries  ^ti^AiAt 
.h&fA;  Siif-GbariesSeU;ratMlilo(be]tt.Lietoii;  :Tba  lottery  Although 
,jiioA  .ojffi«ifliUy  ciMiiieotedmih:  IhBrUniveifskrf,  ^m  a dtstingiiisiied 
HoigioaMectvirerm  this  city.  .Im'the  ilist'of  '^eminent -'and: UltTs- 
4riotts  meo  vho  were  educated  in= this  Umversity,  I  filid  /the  names 
^f. .Dr.: Bugli  Blair;  James  .BosweU,MiiBiiiorttiUzed  by  his  *-JiXd 
/#f  Jd^BsoB.r  ISirW.Boatt;  'Professor -Wilson,  knotwn  to  the 
[j^blio.  as  Obristopher  Nortli^  whaims  Proleesor  of  Moral  Vhiib- 
{90phy ;  ^and  Franais,.  afterwards  LiOtd  Jeffreyj  Aniotig- the <cele- 
^flaied  rfaistaffians  areDdiTdd  Siime;  Henry;  Bobertson/ -nuMle 
tfamous-liy  hi«  eelebi'atod  ."  History,  ef  Am^ea  land  Scotland/' as 
well  as  the  "Life  and  Times  of  Charles  the  Fifth  of  Spain;"  and 
Sir  Jas.  Mackintosh,  author  of  the  '*  Pohtical  History' 6f  the  Last 
Century."  Among  the  metapbysicjiAiis  were  Reid,  Drs.  Thos. 
Brown,  Dngald  Stwart,  and  Six  W»  Hjuoilton.  .  In  divinity,  Dr. 
Chalmers  stands  prominently  forward ;  and  as  a  celebrated  jurist 
'Ibe  tkoiiept  •£rsk*rrt,-thtj'ailtb6k''6f  tl^fe  '^^ Itistittites,"  is  eptitlifli 
to  bar  jofrofcutid  re«p^t.  Among'  the' emiiieht  nalural  'philos'o- 
^h«frB,'»tatei^ttien,  iihd'othem  (fetrngltisbed  in  litfel*atiire,  the  fol- 
towtA^  Konottt^  hamres'maV'b^.ttittitidtited: — ^Adam  Feirgussdti, 
Profei^of  of  J^atefal  rthd=  Moi-al'fT^iloisophyj'Brid  kutftbr  of  the 
•*'  Hfetory  '6f  the  Hdtrtim  H<jpttbli(*s  f"  Lord  Karnes ;  Aldi.  ja^urrtiy, 
Profesfkor  <)f  HebW#,'ftttd  well  knxj^n  as"  th^  author  of  the  **'1?M- 
losophic  Histoty  of  the'  En*<ypeati'ILttii]pi^es/'  and  tectiiT'e^  oh 
Orifottil  LitlBfatnre  in  ibis  city;  J^hh  Platfalr,  Professor  of 
'Naftt^rhl  Philosophy'  and  MfttheJnatids ;  Hutten,  the  'celebrated 
tSteotogiIrt ;  Mdlifturin,  the  ^reat  matheraatlciari ;  l)'avid  Gregory, 
tPfofeHtfo):  <rf  Mtth^iaatics ;  and  Sidney  Sttiif h,  Profess^or  bf  iSoral 
J%il^>^]ihy.  Am^tti'g'  tftio  difttitogiiWh^d  fetntesmeii  wlio  were  pdu- 
cat^SiElt 'tiiis  IMiverBity;  arc  Lord  Ljiidhurst;  Lord  Ciilnp'teB, 
dUnrd' Priltner^ion,  arid  Lord  John  "HusseH!  If  I  were  cittitled  to 
Mliid^e  ta  iHilstridus  living  men  educated  iti  thrs'gi^at|  school  qif 
medicine  and  the  collaterAfl  'gciences;  I  could  easily  citb  fli  hudWr 
^'nam^'famlKar  to' us  As  bouddiold  woitis  and  of  lEuropeon 
MMtat56n. 

•'\  do^'ttot  consider' that  we  silfficJehtly  appreciate  In  Eh^Wd 
the '-iinmense  influence  which  the  Edfnbulijh,  and  in  fact  tlie 
^hdle  Scotch,  schools  of  medicine  have  exercised  over  the  desti- 
nies of  tmi- profession. 

■  Until  thfe  esrtablishm^nt  within  the  last  thirty  years  of  tliree 
or  four  great  seminaries  of  medical  instruction  in  England,  V^e 
"vMre  abu^entirdy  indebted  to  Scotland  fot  the  medical  e&ntfL' 
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(ion  of  youtli.  "N'r^arly  all  tbe  celebrated  EngSsh  physicians,  and 
niiuiv  (if  our  di})tiiL^*»lied  surgeons,  nndoubtealT  acquired  in 
fljib  city  and  in  this  countrv  tlie  knowledge  which  enahled  them 
afterwards  to  occupy  positions  of  great  emitieuce  in  onr  own 
country. 

T>'t  us  admit  with  gmtitude  the  tenefit  which  the  Scotch 
school-}  of  me<l]cine  have  conferred  upon  otnr  nohle  science.  Let 
us  never  forget  how  much  of  the  respect  in  which  onr  professional 
body  is  held  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  globe,  is  manily  owing 
to  the  flood  of  liglit  which  has  emanated'  from  the.  men  whose 
gynius  has  made  renowned  and  celebrated  this  great  school  of 
iiiedieine.  Can  we  ever  forget  the  names  of  the  eminent  medioa} 
ItiiuinHries  to  whom  I  have  called  your  attention  ?  The  recollec- 
tion of, these  justly- celebrated  men  will  piaster  about  onr  memo- 
ries as  long  ^s  the  mind  retains  the  power  of  reviVin^  td^tal 
impressjonjf*.  '    [  .        , 

The  grent  iiud  illnstrious  never  die.  Death. "has  ho  jiower  atid 
dominion  oyer  the  genius  of  man:  it  is  itiad^'of  imp'etishable 
materials.  The  soul  bids  deflaiict  to  dissolutioti/and  rdfiise^  to 
yield  submission  to  the  laws  regulatiti^  physical  decirt.     Can 'the 

ijreat,  the  good,  the  intellectual,  the  n'dble", '*Ver*.c(>a*se  tb 't>>d^  ? 


AVbc 

lall  Nitoiie*s  t'6tq!(?;  io  inari  done  uiiJnitV 
Ifid  hitti;  thtitigh  deehted  to  parish,  hope'tbliv^'}'- 
'    K  H  lor  this  fair  Virtue  oft  must  Btriv^'  •   '■    "    -  ^    = 
'*  With  AiflftppointmeDt,  ponuiy,  iarid^painf'  ^    !t    >  •:     ir     r.j 
•  •  .    No  I  Heaven's*  iniuMrtai  spring  :shaU  yietr  mriirct:  t '    . :  >  t  ■ .  m 
.    ■  A tid jnon'tf'  inajeaf ic ■  beauty  Uoem^  again^  i }  • ; .  i -    .-  v  -  '■ '  -  ^  • 
•  ;13rigltt  through,  tk'i  eternal  year  of  l(>Y:e*Attrifiinph4niii,njig»/:' 

'  Ttisimrtiiksibl6'foexn^%^cT*rtre' arid  over-est?iha1te-'Ui6'iiifliW^ 
whiMj  Vms  eitvhnS,eke.iOT<;(*d  owrth^  m6r^T,  libKdefil-iihJ'^rfrt 
|VV)gn'!^^  inid  chrtfai:tcr  of  tTie* 'British  ilriti6tii  "It  hAs'iifVat^'Be^ 
VotisMel-tfa  as  the  iq:i'oht  c^hti-i*  arid  fooi^ttiir^-lie'AJd'  tff -iiiAdfetti 
•fefihertVcnthndcitHizrttibi^V'    '    ■'      "      "    '  "i     •-'-';'->       r- 

The  Wcti  who'  irate  been  ^h'cated  in  thy  UhlV(fe*<itV  bf  fol Jd- 
burtjhi^^li6se"'rtiWdii  havfe  'bc^n'  fonti^d  'and'  di^d^KiiiBa'iri  this 
'schrtol  for  the  gfcnt  buttle  of  li!^,  hrtN-i^'fn  matiy'ftftitbticed'risWi 
tb'tlVo  lvight»^t  positions  af  the  biir  and  iii  thb  "setiate.  '  Tt  Win 
tliis  cjty  that  Henry  Ih-ougham,  in  conjunction  wiilr'SMnf^y 
'J<miih,  |fV^ffniy,  ahil'Lconhrd-  Horner,  concCivWthd-ideii'  of  Uhe 
l^jtfinbitrnhliermt,  a  joiitnal  which  may  be  'cOff^iaertd  tb  likVe 
lyil  to  th6  establishment  of  our  own  natrona!  Quttrtifrty'Retltit, 
ahd  Which  ]i(i^  always  hdvocatcd  liberal  enlightened  opittronis  in 
1itbn{li"irfe/  hit,  'si^lence;  aiid  jiolittcs — ekei-cisTng,  cori«e*iuWitlyi  a 


mat  ip^i^itfi^e  jii.i>9j?[,,the  jjolitical^  ^pcial,  and  j[itei;«-;>'  jrelatious 

P^pdjjipii^y  pjf.'^^IQj^ihg  social   cqiii«iu^Qii|  witli   Qiir/ 
tnends  residing  in  tliis  country,  I  tliinfc  \Me  liJtve,  altogetne/  Apf^i'tj 
pf:^ . ^cl^  .ei^JQjjfl^|)le ;  .con«demtion9, J  ^n , ftdd|ti9nQj.  scjurce'  .of  cpn- 


|stioi  of 
.^^^  ^^_..^^^_^^^  _^  „,  ,,^^_.___  _^^^.  ._  .^^^  ._,^.^_^.  ^.i.moj^eri^ 
P^e^c^ipJB.  .  J  It .  cop^i Wlfes. .  l??y oqci  [  f^\\  [  ij^esti bV  ope ,  b t  ^^][ie  i^^^t 
iroppwi^t.  I?p6ch3  jVilhin^  in^njiQ.ry  ,q^  jiving  y,m,edipal  xkeril 
9k9^H  ,nfifr'.  this  ,\f^,o^  aajbj'^qt  foir  qi^r  m^utpfjl  jcejoiciug,  apd .  cor^- 
gTO^]^Iatip^?  ,,.  ,j|,..!  ...  ":..,'r...,.  :  I  .  '.'■.,]']  •.^.-  ir  *^  ."'  .! 
I,. jjji^j^ie  fi^4r;)ss  ^lilcii  I  Jiad; ilie  Koiiour  pf .d.eljyering  jiif Londojj[ 
at  bur  annual  meeting  la«t  year,  t  dwelt  at  some  length  oh  the 


™yp  i59,^nou^ibj.litjp8i  at|:achiug.to  ^ose  d^le^fttefl  l^ythe.Xegipla- 
^we  j^itl^^  Ifigj^l^.PUfjtQdy^  care,  ai^d  trpivlment.bifi'Ue  iri^sape.^,  :^ 
,^lt,^^.uptjpj'  intepiionjapw  to  r^yert  jjc);  tUs  siiVj^^'t.  .^  ,  •.\,,..x 
^^jjDisinfissipo^^  i^fi^s  ipp^^  I  pro^pse  to.  ^ibpit  jto  your  pc^nsii^^ 
kipj>^4/P^.  yQ^*..^l?P;?!y^  certain  ^ugj^eatipns  ^litjt  liave'^cci^n-cd 
U)  my  mmd  relative  to  a  modification  of  the  taws  regut^ting  th^ 
care  and  treatment  of  the  insane, ,        .    ,  .     ; 

Mr.  Tite,  tji^  .ipeipber,  for  BatfiJ  liaying  m/a  shji^t  speech 
during  the  prMe^i|;,.  si^^sipn  gf .  I^^a^^  under  the 

notice  of  tbi^/Jp^pp'sie.pf  fcpnmpns  th/^  exjs^n^; 
lunatics,  with  a  viWfto  the  Appointmenii.pf,a,iqowm^t^e  to  inquire 
into  their  conditionji.i^nd  .having*  oH;  the^Bugg-efltio*  frf  Govern- 
ment, witbdrairn  hiiiiinbtifie  of  motional  oEii the.  pUomi^  that  in  the 
ensuing  session  the < whole  B^tatedfthe'law.jaftediin^ih^  care  and 
fawtmdnt'bfliwJinsrtnfe  would  be  m%ide'the«trbj^cfl'Qfi'itrict  Tar- 
^ffp^ni^ry, ;  inxjAMVjyi .  imd^  if = ncce8^ar)>.  ),e^i^l^tiy«?,  jjijterferpnpp,  1 
^.;u>1|..^)^ipk-  IffWJ  ^Qf^e^r  usefully  o^^cwpy  U^e  ,tim&.of  i^h^  Afm- 
^^iiQ^ ^iimIi^bJ  ppllii*g:its.atteutt&n  t(i  wlu\tI.eoiiu(?q^y,P.  tq  he,, the 
RgjW  baai^  ifjicm^Jiif^i^Ji  lpgitilatio«  ix'gfti:djng  thein^fl|^,pVppla 
rest.  This  will  open  the  question  fox,  the  o^*f^U{l,/fpu^^,^rf^^o^ 
9^f*l^ejAs^(4^^ipp,i  and  will,  I  hQpe,;ju.itii5f.ifii^,,om^  of 

|^gr^i|.«£j(M|t^re  ^l^gj^slation  on  this  iii^pprknt  s^]j^jject;Y^pnp  yl" 
fjlL,|C>tlwr9  i|^.;wWcJij,\)rfi  ;are  pert>Q)j(%  ^^,qq|lec^xfi|jl^  ^<^^ 

;,f,I^.a^  Iqgi^^tipm'elating  tp-thiei  iii^«Lp,^.it|iS|nipst4p^wb/p.^^ 
fjl^X^  ^i;rtiprip<?iples  regarding,  th^  uu;t^rq  o^  ijaiijai^tyj^J^^uW^ 
Ij^y.ftAd  fafty .  r^qpg^iji^fi^.    In  th^  p^^tH^ljlpi  tp .  flv^iy  J^s^a^yp 
flpi^9)lW(ji|9Jit,rf%JWgitft  the  caare  W  trQ4tme9t  of  thft  jp.^^9^^  top 
pra^fm^ ,  ph»^  Aftfl  ,.typesjof  mwtf  1  W^jeage,  ^hm^  ,pe  .yfi^yf^i,  fjs 
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itte  etktttB  of  oerUin  demtions  finm  a  hfririiT  < 
ditiOD  of  the  brain,  the  greai  nervous  oemtrp,  ^ 
lireciesd  Bonnie  of  monl,  nedttMl,  aodlngMBiio 

Asylaaw,  vlietbec  piibiie  cnr*  |Bmle/  Huf  i 
whether  for  oae  or  more  patients,  ooght  to  be 
hospitals  for  the  treaHnent  of  a  jhim  ^  tretn  dijerrff r,  ohlfm 
be  saccesirfUlv  grsppied  with  br  edaestml    and    expanlMcd 
Biedical  men. 

Much  of  the  mysticism,  the  superstitioay  Afriihttioi^  and 
popotar  fallac»r,  mil-  mhap^iif  enahivnding  the  •■bjeot  ^#^- 
iMmity,  arises  firon  am  isdispoaitiini-to  UbeiftBy  aoknawladge  Aii 
gkeAt  and  eesentiai  ir^t  principle;- 

in  mr  former  address  I  mack  some  iMBnotis  ta  tho  pfoittamM 
of  the  LunacT  Act  now  in  operatioft;- 1  called  the  attutaear  of 
the  Aseocifttion  to  on«  of  itv  ckuses:  iielatiiig  to  tboniiJQStmdiu 
siocrfromtbe  office  of  Coa(inu0sioliM>iil  Lnnacy  ofiiHwiio  west- not 
in  a  position  to  afBrm  tljat  tbey  had  within  Hie' pionnusi two* 
years  oea|M$d  td  hifve  any  iriterestis  the  eonfindsaent  of  porabns 
iaileged  to  be  insaiie.'  By*  this  dMise  erefy^momber  :of  the 
teectieal  professieo  cettnecled  wifli'lttid  having  att  interest,' be  it 
a^er  so  intnitasimat/in  anypvivate'eiByhnnpis  virtutdlT^xefaided 
fiom  holding' oftce  at  tbe^Bo^h^Whitdiai^^Jiiee^m^ 
undergone  two  year»'  qntoftntine^  and  not  beii^  hi  a-  position  tb* 
present  to  the  Lord;  ChaneeUor  (in' whose  httdrare  'fasted  tkfe 
patrbnage  of  th^  office) is'elean'bili  c4  heaHh^^^^^eoth  tiisiiig' tbo 
^ffaliflMtiovrtqwired  by>  thoBngliBh  fej^slatrveiieiiaotiiieiit^fer 
tiile  post  of  onS'of^ieriB^je^tff's^C^iMSsioikert  inHittiaojr.  >  • 
^  This  eawil  stfenmee  ti»i%bat  ilihsd'thehoaoiir  of'  Mlsrinkg^^ 
my  fiwmer •addjmis'bffngs  -meiftt'onde  to  tbd^onsidli&fiitl<niiof  the 
ecfnstitHtion  isf' th0  Board"  of  -lUinaey  CommisBtonevsr  and-jopensi 
^e*  ^stiob,  whether  iiiisiss 'orgsftie^  «*  to-  Mlyi  inset  itte 
ftapiitetkeat^'  of -l&t  -Aol  of  'Pariiament^  and  'SOi«MAeoted'>iA8iip 
gni^antet!  f6r  it  >ihe' public 'ted  prepfeseional-eoiiftdtsieo^ynit  isiHttt 
ttiyintentioQ  to  erttitoise  the>  f^ro^eedfn^'of-the  presesJt  Somi 
of  English  Commisnon^rsin  liJtoelej{^  'Lihe-mOdt^iiMto 
dbtegibidby  att'Aei  of  Paiiidm^nt  with  extnkorcHniry^powsr.^ihey 
hlfty>iiot>  hi  'evtery"  institnce-  koep^striotl^  within  i  their  <tegitittsi^ 
bomdAiri^s.'  Xfaeymay oooaeionsUyiappeaff toaotinaii mMtraify 
:  Md'  ttrijust  'spirii.i  ^Nevertheless,  >I  bblieti^  Idiey  sire^  iiogtfUimao» 
to-  djeefaarge  oonscieiitionsly:  their "ittipbrtaitft  fhnctiona(n)Coii* 
'sid^rihg  the  extent  6f  their  jailisdiotioDi  and'^tlienumbof  oftikl- 
^Mme^ti^ii^tedtei  their  legriptotectbnviitii»a  ^estistt.wlwMber4t 
isttiot<desirabiBeither  to  adtf'to'the  bussberbftbe  eiastingr&Mnl 
df  OottifmtSBtottfers,  or  tcy  spp^iniini  assbpiMtion^  with  ^tbenusi^ddy 
<M  sub-inspeetors'or  oonmtieBienefs/  with  the  ^w  o^'Oan^gLiint 
^Hmc^^enbGt'ibBperTiston  of^the'inslmey.«intipiiblio^as  Iwlil  nto;^ 


pnvate.  MylaaiSi.  lit  any  fvnture  legwlation  cm  the  subj^t  of 
Lttuoy,  t  tfaink.it  wooM  be  demmUe  to  define  witli!  more,  pre^ 
cision  tlm  poeoiaer  legal  pomrero  of.  tbeOommissionera;  and  in. all 
CMCfl  of.  flcrioos  diapvie  betwaeo  the  paoprietor  o£.an  aafiluni'  $,ni 
ike  Gomniaaionsrs  of  Lttnacy,  I  oanaider  it  but  aa  aet.ufsjaatipe 
that  lie  should^  if  he  desired  it,  hare,  the  advantage  ^f:  legal 
aaabrtcnoor  when:  amnaioiied  ta/appeacr  befoee  the  Boaird  to  aaawei; 
any  charge  which  the  Commisaioners  may  consider  it  their  dat|P 
tobnag'agauisthiim  < 

SaTing  laade  > tb^^a;  few  ^>baerf»ti0n8  respecting  the tconatittt? 
tkm  efitfae/Board  of  Goauniasioueni^  £^  proceed  in  the  next  plaoe 
to  a  consideration  of  the  provisions  of  ^he  eiiiatiiig  Act.  of  PacT 
iMOMiiiiiriatiiveto^the-pfeliminaryymeasa^  previoiiBly 

to  tber  Qonfiinement  of  persons,  dle^;  to  be  of  unsound  QKiDd* 
1 1  refcr ;  to  .the  mediosd :  oenrtificatea  which  are  inoperative  in  order 
toijveiiiy)  anjiTikind  oft:cestaii&t»  naedicaii  or  general  aopendsiioni 
OttftiieigrDiiiid  ofiineanity.  «   r 

r  Wiercannofcidis^iuae.from  onsraalvea.  the  fact  .that  thdapartof.th? 

Lunacy  AotmAx/iBom  being  in  a:  aotiafactory  oendiliottk  ;  There 

dwiaya-^  haarbeen  a  grmtt  outcry  againet.tJiepQiwec  which  the  laif 

piiicea  >  in;  tha  bands :  of  two  .  qualified  mediieal '  praqiitionei^ 

iPimul  fMie  there  aareanduubtedly. grave  objectnins  toitbisfclaoae. 

If  we^waystCowld||iiaranteeithe  leapeetability^ihaintelligenoe^iaAi 

tke  tHsaetacal  experietice  o£jtbe  nieaibeira  ofi  tibe  ihedicml  prefesaioa 

aidlnd:  npoui  to  certify.  .to«  tlie  meotal  eondition  of  a  perapQ.  piior 

t0i biabenig  placed  uod^r  legal < restraint,  no  poeaible  iii^efiiim 

could  bQ)  tmiJBeii  to  thal«w  as  iiatt  pre^nt  exista^bot  unfprtiir 

nataliyiitiAoea  eooaaionallyi  ballpen >  that  very  incODipetentiinen 

al»  called  da  to^mrtifyijand  by  deingjeo'witheateufficieatrgTouQd 

-QT'ifeaaQn^  seyiopa-odiam.is  brought  npen  all  persiNie  a^aoeiated 

iditb  aeylumsi  £or  tl)e .  treatment  of  the  inaame^    Xhe^le^eqf 

.fmbltct'Opioion  is  beyond  aUL  doubt  against  this  part tof. the  Jkgia- 

tetiveienaotsaeaii;  aiid  >  we^  bad*  better  i^reft»re»  mib,]^,,gQi^ 

':gnM,  bow  .ifitiii  submaisei<m  ta  .the,<t7»&.j9opii2i|.andMCone^t,iii 

4jibi^aii&ea4ar'to.<someimodifi€iatipn!of  tbiC)}^    .     .  .[.  -•,..  \   \  , 

/  viit.  !»/  urgpedi^biy.tboae  who  9\^i»QiUi  tl^.  power  delegated:  by 

tiMfaofc  to  ^Q  quiJified  medical  pcactitioners^  tliat;  it  m  not;  ngb^ 

/beaawea  tberinaane  are  uo  longer  treated,  irith  great.  harabAeaa^ 

•onidty,;mdtbmtaUty,  not  being^  chained,  whippedsiaad  toriiupad 

aa  they^iinrererin  the  barbaroos  times  long  aince  paseed.jawayr 

tiMt>  thane&re. any  man.  should.be  subjected,  to  restrainti.inj  an* 

aaytafla  eoadtteted  by  men  of  unqueatiouable  respectability,,  and 

iiai  oenfoimity  with  the  laest  enlightesaed  and  humane  principles 

of  AraatncntyOnrthe  simple  written  teslLimouy  of  two  apotfaecafies 

who  may  nerer  luwe  had  aay^ previous  esperienoe  in  the  inweati- 

gation  of  eases  of  imputed  insanity.     I  consider  it  to  be  our 


bouoileD,  oui*  bAcred  .4utj>  bv.  some  .omendm^Di  of ; the  lawr  to 
fully  satisfy  the  publip  mii»d.t|iat-every.«ti&.it&d  pfvpfir-  jpfiooi^ 
tipa  basf  bceo.takep  t^  £h<MrougUf  fixnouQe^in  the  mmnieiat  (lar- 
ticQ^^ tlw  m«9tal coiuUtion  of^oiieryt^rpoowpimseMked  tohejof 
unsouod  piiud,  aada  fit  sukjft^ct:  IqW  4^priiRed  for«^  time  of'his 
giYi^  rights;  .  ■..■^....  ;.;.-  :,  .  :  is...:i.- ..|..-ii  m'?  ..•  vi-j.-.- ■■-:■? 
..  liQin  whojb  I  ka^W'Of  the  axidtixigidfait^-of  paJUtn  feelib^  upon 
this  pointy  I  feel ;aasi|rQd  thfbt  it  \«!eald(  he  :an  vice  om  tbeipant-of 
tbos€  p^niiiQally  mt^fesM  ia.  tha  ooofiniQroeut  of!  the/  ijisaiie:  id 
Oi^er  ttuy  oppoaitimi  io !  an  fanendvimi  t^f-itbe.'lawHitelativeutp 
medical  ,pei^fi€atep.  libaahe^  propoacidv  with  *'»vic1v;  ofob^ 
yiating  Uiifi  di^^ultyi  aud  bringing  th^rAotbf  Pbrliemeot  Imore  io 
baraH)ny  ivith  the  tforp^  otupi^Ut^  9;jpnion^ih%i\fi.qmui'^uii^d 
^[Te^tigatioa  should  ba  Justit^iediiii  ovecy  aaao  .prevkraeljlfo 
^QD^nawi^ot..  jb^  La.Nir.  An^^dmenl  Sf^cietyriiSuggestedihetleB 
i^ql^ry^,$fm^la:,:tq,a,:llXMwnu$siQn  ofrJonitay,  8bG«JUiri«ke>iihioo 
prior  to  ;tbe,pj{j^pise  of  .ceo^aifitr  4iDdtadhEibed:th«l^tio.ferBOBr 
shoald.  be.c^PYf4  to  a  .IdnaiiKii ;9^y1am^  iwho^ |b«d  oei^ibeen  .pror* 
npVA^d^jT.f^  o^okpet^t  jury  to.  be  Of^  unsoniidtmi^^.aiid: iiliet 
ifpnditv)^  tQ  j^ati|y  thia  xx^ei  of  tBe^fanen^  .ill  itimnellfe  £:  ncicdf 
x^t  oqcupy.yo^rY^ah)^  time.in^  ipoioting  ottll  theitriievodttyifafed^ 
i|i^pi;acti<yibiyte!of,thi^P«ggetftiiMi,T MiWithlAiivie^  to  )lhd  .oopdtin 
iaij^  of  11^1(^9' id^ep'iiim^i^ndti^  iiuis^cpr^. 

fqvmfi^i'f^n^^^ng  ojC.^U  oprM^^Ye^.mf etienoedi  {OMfi.{^ff]^igfc 
rysput^  ifW-^iliopMfl^ei  empquiQrpd  to.deo^^.ont  thefiKecemigr  ofi 
rfs^ajj^t  i3  evffy;  loase  oft  (dl^gadi  ift$finity4 .  >.  Thia  lOeurii  »i8:  io  bd 
d9l^gat^.,^i(th  ith^h^uttKp^y/ofiejitfmiiUng^medieal;  m«it;apoti 
oath,  and  if  .i^ofiifs^ry;  #^eiitg..th3(pfiw>n*j|^resttined.tio  be  ineiHie. 
W^e,^H^i.«.p/a}imiuaity  ca^Nura^  nec^^sarji/in  orderiegeUy  to^i^dn- 
iineitb^.^W^n^  Jliveryr  mwchiiear  fitiwmild.rgreiiUjfiittdd  Mor^iihei 
st^ij^|iq8,,of  .chi'K^i^fp.f^ud  iwiural^k  iUaatiitjr^.  /  Jitliinkiitiwottld  fa^ 
nfifit^t,  nnm^^  if)j^ii^\o\is^$^  impolitiatoTtbafov  anycKresyiatiingelttj 
o?.  v«H*tiou§., j»ifijdii»€|it8..or/«bsiteiw4i»otti(itt  ItUeffiwragrnef.ieon'-. 
£taii^,tl,ift,in9aue,iif.S«naW(^>.  1^1^^^  »U«th0.)ldj«ipBaoti»e-in  iii»- 
de^^rtifnca^  A>it'3iD^i<W$i^f:tb6  QnoriHiioli^arative<fdviaB4age9i^iAilQfa. 
reault'^pi.  t^eumm^iatp'  remoFa)iof<c(i8e$tofia(mte  inaaiiitjr  fiK»ii: 
the  associations  of  home!t{]rra  iMlri^rgtaiitsed'Widj.hiinMaidjrfeonr* 
duQted  iu$tit«itioni  lf9tr  ,(hef  triBatmeAtlof  ttn^^^ 
it  he^viQa  u^itoi^^^tiKHi.  j»oi>Alib^^(m  !ia  .ti^e'  laiw*tih«tiiWonld' 
obviQ^sly:^nd,ael{iously  intar&rQ.witb  ^^ie  impMrtto^'prineipieief/ 
t|eatnpfen,t4  .  AVbat.i^^tii^  AlteratiQ0^'jii.>tDay  beasked^  tbe^ -Li 
w(H)Id.8uggQat;to  weet'tlie!  diflleultiiest'ceitirfed  to?>  nftEherlainiat' 
pv^eent.  ref)uic^  tbat  4|wo  .quajiiifiad  medioiil  men.  shottld  ^pdatsoiunOip^- 
Hod  .<t^ct  ^c^m  '^J  lOtber: :  practitioner^  axfonine  the-  >paticnt^  And  \ 


certify  I  toftko  &ct^!of  inBimitv;  sp^cif^itig  at  ih^  same  tiMieth^ 

fRot»iipoftiwhich  the^Imtd  bftsM'tti^n' opiiiioti       -  / -^   >  -  '   nl 

I'U  luM'bcea  piidpc«ed^itvi«lvft  vi^-to  iKH^TDrg'tlmlaw  amd^ir^tii^fy^ 

ing^ibe'  r^qMretneutB  idf  f  ai^lio  opiiiioti;  tbat  iii6t4dfikl  of  twd  m^cal 

previously  to  the  imposition  of  restraint,  and  that  at  l^ito^  ^iM^M 
imoiOtibB^rtiSiCBte^  ^hbnl<l\^kt  the  i^i^attifrefs'  o^  bb^^idntn^  of 
faiglnqharaictsr  mid  lof  khb^m  i^pl«tb'  and'eifpemhc^;''  I  Aid 
boundv^hovrclaeiv  to  oonfe^j  from  what  T  knbW  of  thfe'i^te  '6t 
ptiblic^fbeUng:bn  tbisipohit^  ithat  ^eli'  this  <^at  '^idtlc^^ioii  ^ 
the  pdputiir  ontoty  voald  not  IJe  ttrti'sftcoto^.  Tb  iritiet  thi'WWl^fi^ 
tion»  fidied^diiid  ii  ^l^i  thk  mnittdr  bejf Ottd  ill  fiiti^e)^  imTSf ^aM 
dsspMe^-inrquld  suggest 'Vbe*  aj^ikitiment'of  ^u^ted,  ifi^p^ 
•ble^tfod  'esq^erienoedt-practitidfi^t^,-  «d^)egaieA' wrtb  (f«dM^jtidlitAt9 
andiimtgistenaliifottetioM,  id  'b«J»(^ttmiot^  f<]^^the^)^tkt))bs^'df 
ooati|bet>«8ignl4g<  ilte  oeitiaoatbs  df  >  th«  ^  Mfedietit '  hoi^ti;  tbus  'MiH^ 
tioBifif ,  it  tboff  1  tbonglii'  ptdper;  ik^  >prop^ed  tti^aduref  bf  etinflri<fiM 
meii|i.it"Uh«ee  I«ipecttor8^:tdf''Iiun««y,J''ot  ih4«dr'cd^t^«l'jkkfe«4? 
mififbtibe  ojbfoiiited^'lireside  oVer^c^il^Uifi'idistt^^ 
^0  ab  trBl4ha»tin  the  prcn;(i^vo««. '  B^ng  liti^oifihfddled^  #i!fi'Uhd* 
dirimv>t»bte'ibhe<t^lMion8  Aad  fri<dt)d0(6l'  tfa^-^tieiit;  'aiid'^ietff 
iiid6pend6t^  of  t^  medicttl/^en^ieAttedltl  b^f^ihii'  fMilftd^d^ff 

Miniboldlngv'i^odr itid^ndent  Hkt&^M  appoint^i^At^  #oMd  'rtjli^^^ 
tfeif^uMiciraindl  of.iall  imdivd  ttnxi^y  r^IatJrte^^thie'iinju^  ^il^ 
flneoleBi)  of  iperbbns  aHeigeditob^  insttni^j'f  'Ii!hh^lb;^s^;  it  mbtiMi^ 
\»  oetisidsaiecf  fas  S  boon^  tO'  th^'  iii<edi^flil  ihen  >e^H;if]filig  %6  VMSi^^^ 
at  v^MaMt^  fM  wallas  toithefkmilf  of  ^Yfty  ^ih^ali^^^by  f lfio))»^'H^i^' 
condiietiri  thel matters i>05H>nd'»iUikloubt'ttttd'^tt8ip^ci\[^,^'  /""-  '*^J''^ 
-fa?kert/Ufei  inei  or  'two- others  poiiwrta  itt'-^jbtthisitiofe'HrtWi'l;h^ 
mddiofld  bbftiflilvleii:td'Whi4^h  I  ifofalif  bl^g  t6^eKllltbe>«tltotibfn-# 
tlM  MtBoeiAtiiini'  ^Haviirg  dwelt  tiiJ<>«i>thb  inipbitAttO^  o!f  addfrtib^ 
effieirat tmeasiiresio^'  pibteHittg'  iji^'  4H«ge<l  Itfi^lti^'  fnM^UhjtiM^ 
conflndm6i^>nnd(detention<  tnatY  iiftyhtnn>rin)uld'^gg^^^lhftt  iU- 
fnaahJb  oases  i<if'm^nibldi«k>l'd0r;  aiid'nien>t^di^rcle)"6f  ^tiotifkl^ii^i 
nitdidegree  ttiitb>ju8tify>r66tdei»«e  in>  ati'dmrhiMf  i^>]^MvMe''hbtif^^ 
the  t^itifionte  rof  insaliitf  •shodldi' undei^  «jfii&\M 'Htii  'pe^iitii^r >  ^S'r-'  < 
cnmstniioes^itkiist altogether dispeiis^  with,  i*'    '  •''  ^  i'   ^5'  <  ^^i-  -^jL^ 

ilii<t|ite<  existnM'stdteiDf  t^^lliir, ;t^ 
sbimd/mlinft cauLeidaeed  xinl«friiiedioal, nibtiilv'or '^etieral/sfifpc^*^^ 
vieiohiia'cnialdyltiui^  or  in  <d  private  hotfsd  oi'-'lod'gin^B'Ctbe^a^ 
ktepkig  shcft  honic  on  lodgings^  Teceivin^^payirieSVfbr  th^  •b<)ttrt^ 
onancrihtehbnce  of  ftoeii  ipatient),  without  tWO'etertifioiitdef't)^'itt^' 
sanilbjU'-Tbei^Aotof  Ptit4iament  m^ilt^^'it  aTfi<V  itdpetatire'  6n^&} 
pi»t'i>J&fcbeip6rsonradmittiBg  siioh  ptttient  int<D!  W^  i^vAte-dJ«rtt!l»nig^« 


of  Um;  iuwmmr,  I  rieved  tJik 

tfoiiof  Uk«  Atftof  ic'ariMfiiaoii.    1  tbiak  the  bnr  vitk- 
tb»  4«#ofiMnMt  ol  pvnMs  m  pcmle  in  ^    ^ 

Xtuve  M^ »  Tflti  iOKHMH  W^iaiipMal  iniMnifT  aad.:aaiiMi  coar 

quiro,  witii  ».  view  tx>  Uie.  ad^iplioaitf  ^ci»t  mfdini  eawtero 
tieiUiaiiilv  i<'  be  rumoi^  imnfwmily  bam  mitetki»  Mvl-ifiuite- 
lift,  oilern  mipifwmnif  ioaideiilal  ta.  %;  «mtiiMMaM».;twi<Mig 
9tUliM«  Mul  frieuilft.  lo  i»wy  ul,  time  cas»  .B^yitogiiti 
tiMMU'ib^  ffai^iv«ri^;Cfiab0.iBadQ  tuaiU  tb^fuKtiMii  is^iMiorml.tent 
kuvM^  ^lidtottimtfiif r.<i  tdune  W:  beia  imiagtiit  lindet  Uiid«AaA 
uliiUJiil  IfiiflAUtt^ftfa  ibMMi  p«iUot«itft|riMUy  jeC9vcr;ibiiiia4irdef  to 

tioiuuMriiMt^i  would  tttbiikaiihdi  linv  dhouMi  mabeiiiitmpentMf 
tbat  Uiil<  «lfi«»  ai'/iii«ot4il  ioTidkb  sbouU;b«;fe^^ 
biiiuiMiu#»mil' MgMtortaA  as  detail  tAifkeoSiM^idiilktiQmmamr 
miuoubm  Umnay/i  Xhet  £»(;|.o£  at  patifiUbibBiiig^iiii^ooiiiiipililr 
temiNimry. Mikiuiit(wlub»i  BuiiafiiigMfrMiiali  attftQki0£iioa»)ieiit 
MMuiiil  iib«Miiai),ikH«^n<4  iiluii  aftWot  IiUisooialpotgitiQajsluMiW  W 
rdo<iV(ir  audi  tietuiu  hooto i io> hit)/ Camily^  bui ; ibo  poaitioik of-tjbil 

eiuii4wc>uU  WnitttoriaUy.iMetfedJfibajbiiilbeenioafftifi^^ifty^ 
a  kuMiiit  4iiil'vUiitiiiliia0  jGNftolii.by.tii^ifttillefioetkca^ptfiiiliscUby 
Um.AiiA  ofii^iauiuiit  io  e«a«iiiie  dU  tpenMioa  lagytUti^corofiiiod 
m>  iuaiiUmi^i  li  «KU.<)uit«<Mtuiiii<diithtA  tb^e  fti»  maniF: patianla 
Mib(it4M;i)i.kttpt  at  b<Mi»tf>uiiU««l  greal  diriadvaotag^ias;  fiur>>aj»4bf 
quuNtiAai  altraoovany.i^  ooniuirtt^u^  itanaaqmnee.of  ^tJiiaiiftriAr 

Mil t gmat  ia<  |bbe  bc^nrur  iwiildii; aoiie.  seuaitiya ipmooot ohi^t at 
tlio  bai^  .intuition  of  a  :oaiiUiaiiei<oif  .luQa«){,  libat  Uloy  imv^-^wi^ 
hmntJi  aidotarwiimUoiii.iratba!*  itbaiiiaubimitoiiivbiit  tbay  toiiae^T« 
4u  b4i!A  Maniuualy  damaging  ati^tta,  toiabaiibteniaU.iiiea^^lfJlliBBi^ 
iiig  UioHo  uoar  and  deai*  to  them  withiu.tiie^attga^iareHiediil 
niaaMurtfa.         -  .,  ■  i  :  •-. .    .  i  .<  .w.  ii  \\ 

'    VtMild  uaL  ioiaa  nkodfe&eatioti  of'  tbr  iaw  be  ateggtatoA^^isiadt 
Uua  cbuM  «£..«aaa  ^    \]ir<mlda)^.(Uie  publk*  ba  anffiuieii^^ 
ttteUnl  iiiMi  Uia<iulafffoveiiu«ofahdir.itn«aids«aQdtffebitio^ 
ptNTtnui  admilUug  wicb  uikcafiiiied  eaae^i  iuto  bis  bou&ei  ox^-lodg- 


JBgBtwcro  ooatpciied  tomaJwaTetofcucrf  rtk«  fiiet  ito  the  |Mrope0 
ai^bodtM,  Mia,  I*  tiM  OeniniMoMcs  lin  ImxiBCfjy^QK  jbli^  diBtriot 
medical  inspector,  nied&t»l  jurist,  offi^er<of  boiilth^  or  iby>  wfaat 
otiMBPiMMieibaiAyibftiittioagh*'  ^per  ta  diMigbale  4b0sd  aOxial 

-^(DheceaMflnflMpMii  cases  Ihst^reqidMv  forliMistowii^eafeijrib 
\»iri[b  as  tbe  secntritfsnd^affpiiiesfr  of  <ol^>er%  to  bs^iest  from  hdinis 

iBiciAeft  esaeilttailf  leqiustte  thii  sucib  f^rsi^is  siundd  be  plaieedl 
teiktribsffooiiiDsi  asdi  snper^isiott  oi  strangest,  in^tiiiiftitype  df 
case  no  kind  of  jastificati(ni*  ttinr  hiS' urged  tor*  iNniag  thsm^  eeftiJt 
fiod  timbumiiok^  AfatiH>  I  wookt  suggest  «tt  atteratioir  tni  Ihe 
ceitiioates^veqiiirsd>  fi^  tbe  admiiMoo  <>f  ipsiTat^i  p^titoisiititb 
MesiMMdebtei^siuasiits^fcrtlMtMUiiii^ii'i^^  i^'P 

'iItAafi^dtfln?oi)eaiTed>ioiaB/and*|hrtv»Bodottb^ 
iososiated'fiittifipiiTOtst  asfliisoB'  loc>  yatieiits  sonscioal^of  Umt 
mentaii  (^isoorder^-fblly  letiogiiisifig  the  l6ss  of  self^bohtrolr  Mieiif 
htfW^ilmgnkAa^  thSi)Kr0jto  mcArbidari^piilsas^  t^iexpr^fss^^^vvistt 
io^bcipliicedi  under  restraint;  I  Uav^  k!&0wn|toti8iits»tbi  drive 'u^ 
td  llib>doar(if<theiasylum  atdibeg^toibeir^ 
tieiM^paBtifttlli^  indMarati^  coiiMMSi  s>f  ilis^  Msbesai^  <df  (old^s 
Abpmisiottli  Grsii^ihinas  beeii4he  kmentetix>ns;49)isn'tbrf^' 
bssbofbimed  ikat  thsjr>(N>uld  no^iJb^ildinitteAi^fven  lror<^»aitii^ht 
kltir^hlri  asyUsBS^  'witbouA^  ibeing  ^  e0rtified>  by*  4«r#  msdicai;  i  lideti  44 
teiiisiaai^in^SnSf  siatdJof  adiiMl.  iihave  knotm^suchipei^onstrlalc^ 
tbii^priiited-^rmiof  i  admiSBips,  snd  gK»  tfaMisekes'tntiuiedioiii  mea 
kt'4b^Miglib6ui<loodv:aMd  1^  thMuioisign  tbe>tsg»)  o^ytifitiate^ 
si  ttMuuty:  i  iWliy'slmdkl)  tbei^  yvst  Wisouie  >alt6ratkin  lofntbs 
lil^alstmi  lenaotm^ot'  <  la  femed^r tbis  idcfaet  P  n  ifi  a  bersoii'  rsooi- 
gtii^gi}MA(tieri)idooiiditisn  of  mtiid,  ^iiid>atistt>«i  t^iMCbjsetln^ 
ieiis^  tbi  BVidical  tre^tment^j  volontkniy  ^ua  •  to  sMmeodiMr  Msn  ift^e^ 
^sitey  inib'tU  hands  of  tbe  medicid  h«adio<i«}i»fibtlo  iM^cMit 
ih^lUm  sfamld  ant  Ibrcs  bimi  sigiintib  faiawtflit^  Ue  formltyrf  icey<- 
tifted  aail  xsgistSMdiSS/kiluiiatie;  i.  Id  sstth  «ssiiB  I:  ifpMt^^m^ 
ib0>*patMilt)ta'Bigiiwmitfatt  presence*  of*  a  justteeof'tlke  peate'Cir 
ma^pstrate,  a  paper,  to  the  effect  that  he^ini  oolls^qiisiiM  of  <m^ntsi 
JmdiiifimiUi^a^yfmly^  "irdinitariiyf  attd  •  Mttiout  i  i€om^dbi6oti;^pUioea 
biiiiBslf'sb  ft'lieei»M  asylum  for  tbenirealmeilt  of  the^iiisauBl  A 
eopyiiof  /thk  }dbeumeiit;:wttb>  aU  tbi^ifartisalatanof  itheieas^ 
siMttU'bsitrBDSmittedi'to  tbe  O^^  lUmaoy^inthin  b 

iM'bMWSof»'i«dnUSSiODU:--i:!/'  i:^-  !i  ''^  --'■•I'  ••"i>  »'>•-.  •..^■ill  'jni 
If  it  were  thought  desirable  for  tbe  protection  of  the  pvbliiribat 
tiiese*  {Mtf«Bis:4hoald/gi4  ioi  theiOMusfesMnersiUielnselvssi  laid 
oliA^liheiotimthorityi&rientedaig'thsias^  as>  patsentsiunosi^ 
tifisd  ito'  beiiasaiie^Jttot  iposiiUeiobyectknft  *««&{  beilnadsi  tothili 
tssinte  af^^plMedurev  iil&idl  l&ptiaiasm^m  tbe  wMfio^otinxMOf, 
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i%\\H  THQ^  imporU^pt  toiigtudiuaslyavroid  tliiiowingnaBjr'TekatibQS 
ipipf(^ifQ0^tf(,  jiUv4h0>iitr/W)rof ^boa^^^  ad  jsptodily  as 

possible  within  the  reach  of  curative  agents.  .H"iV'  r..  <f 

,,A[f^U  |i(aA.JUt)er<4!l3^og«iiiiMEi(ofv''thi^  goeatipriBc^laiofritii^t- 
nie^i^  lis._,%Mii^  4oixsi«teDt!  wittiiTtbe  adoptioiv  of  iverji  stringeiit 
m€;^%;i^)rM^h0.  ^topUpciM«f  ibet  public  r^gbii^t'jdftit|ui^^Tgntev<t' 
f^]:)0pcfi  ^Q4/€K)i)A]ft9mQ«i  ooi^he  gwuiid.  of  dBpaofityi  ii  r  /i'^^i  a.  r-i 
•,^ Xt  (WA3nmyiiAteilti<rattheiQire''Coniiliidiogl)tfaU'iadd^  h«^ 

(i^ect  ^(atAeuUott  of'  tJie:  AstediatiofKtei  some  •  other  suggesticnd 
ti^(^ti  \w»  oc((;ulTed>te4&]jr.mindii?elatiteto  ibe  diate  ofrtibiethioaay 
l^wf,  pQt,reofri«jtog  my  vemarke  itoibetAdiiof  P^i^meiktflBhicb 
takes  special  cognizance  of  the  insane!  oifcjeoti/tQiieteaiiit/iib 
Uc6f^ed,^ndi<uiUidenaed 'hoiiBe8;iiTl'Wft9faiijdo^  tbTmaise  edme 
r^Q^ifjcB  . re^p«(rtiQg  ,the  (dif feotivo  state jof . the ilamibeaiiiigi>tipob 
9fii^B^  p£  I  talle^  t  meatal  >  unaomndness^^  \  and  dnoaiiiciiyi  i  f^ludv  1  so 
^1^  )Q<m?  bi^fore  ouc  <^9ttclsiof>  laiV>itiitiie''form>of  icomnun 

O^jlun^Oyi.  j:     .i.i.j  •...    I!l.;i:il   ./rt  ..I"-!j  -n.flt    l-    i;l  Mir-'-.i^nir  -nil  -ini 

;!X,,a,Q|i  Qi}ropiQii)n.  tibat  ther  law  irelatingifcotheBO'oaac^irsqiiins 

/ . ; At . presie^jli, . a^.  coodilioa  bfi  itoital i inoaftaostiy lib  irsbog^nibed iVf 
^e.^M»(of  rtibi$  couatiry  a|rariifroiiu  aatiial  nnsonnUiiMssx^ffiipniA 
ill  its  legal  signification ;  and  such  a  condition  of  the  *uiidiset 
must  :bei  ^$tab^ahQA  by.fivideoearbefpteiihfitiOpiirt;  of;  Gthiaib^ry 
will  appai«ti>i^ (guardian  ol:*;0omitiitti3e  4q  flMbi|inisterr6oiandi{ircHJ 
UGt,ti^,}fXO^rtyi  ot  tbetpcmdn^  alkgedftotbeinfuuiisQfeind/aiiind^ 
and  tWebyf^iqitpabld  <tf.tnto4gtiig>hisiO(mia^  iilut//  tiiir 

i  7M  writ,ri(^.(^na6fe^idii»cted»iby  the  Qoutiiof  iOhantteryuto  fiie 
]flast^^  \in  i  JiMWAciy^ . :  ailithodaeft  >  these  t  ijud^unal>  lAiiidtionflRes* vtoi 
inquire  intp  tiiQjima9A^4iidioieyi  oriiumu^fbfu^^  offiBr;.  ifeid^ai 
type  of  case  can  be  legally  dealt  with  by  the  Master  which  i^cnot 
eqibraiced  wit^' pne;  of  these;  ilhhse  diriaiolis.M  itisiiiiBe.thatt;  fflie 
modifi^t^ndi  jesi9)^Q0ivtet  pbnaoe,  ViUnsoaiDdneBs  of  iiiind'>'ii(wfaichi 
nev^|-,y^|faas  btB^^(i(tiBfaotQril>y  defip^d^byibiwiyeriEi  onphyBidaiis)^ 
is  adopted  d^riiiig'the.jpiXJioeediAgsiipireliQiflaaajil  toithat^issuiiig^af  tiae 
vixi^dip  luimfici9^andi%%  iha  timtif^f  ibe -judieittl  katipusy;^  bliiitf 
tbp^p^i^ibe.d^lared  ioitbe  tcf  )'•  ukisoiindimind/' i6k|iOTr(bff4be 
Master)  0^, by. tib9  i>ur])r>/he>Tis  .iHj.alK  thio  sabsequoni  fnrooaediiiigs 
designated  as  a  '^  chancery  lunatic,'*  and !  ia/ thai  eye  bfiibe  lawi^ 
is  so  considered,  should  he  not  recover,  until  the  day  of  his  death ! 
But  may  not  a  person  be  quite  incompetent  to  take  care  of 
liimself  and  manage  his  property,  without  being  either  insane  or 
a  lunatic  ?  and  would  it  not  be  a  gross,  unjustifiable,  and  cruel 
misapplication  and  perversion  of  language,  so  to  consider  and 
designate  those  who,  either  from  cerebral  disease,  an  accidental 
cause,  or  premature  decay  of  intellect,  are  reduced  to  this  sad 
condition  of  physical  and  mental  helplessness  ?     There  is  a  vast 


body  lof  persons  in  ibid  Btata  of-infltm  tind  enf^isbled  Blind  wlio 
arc^eiiUtled  ta  aodwho  8boald:iia!«r0  extended  i^wfyrds  ihed  legHl 
protection.  .  r^i-.-;    ^n'.r.".''   i  ..'•••.  •*: -^-ii /i;:!:i'-    ■•' 

rMenin  thissifatB:  o£  f1M^^in8Ulit7'  oozitriN^t''fooIi^  inHd-im- 
|NDO^ident  nmrriaigea^iiiie  facile  in>  (the  biandB  of  d^^g^ing^  doM^^ 
tifiBiimndriQBfimcipfedjknaveiSi^i  they  iaErei<]^r»iinf^d<1o'M^tfh!i!td^i' 
recklessly  their; property ;:m large  stIniB  Are''oft^f'«xkotted"fr6m 
thoDi ;« they  ard  indoeed'to  tmlke  testaizMtai7^dl8j)i(!«iti0ns'frdW 
toitibe  clttima  ofirdaiionehip^nd  ^etied  of  ^otifiM^gtiimtv;  iiiYd 
ia.j;coiifo£inijtiy 'ivsih  ibe^ishids  a&dninte^ivBts^cif  thod^'  trbo'  MaVe 
obtaiiiedi  improper  i  and  - undao  linfltienoe  <KTier  •  the" ' ^0<>r  btokefn* 
dowQtanxi-tmpairedjfivtellecit'.'.ii   '.'-'iJ    *"    •••.ij-\-i''.'>-'   !•:!    "!■'  -  mn- 

•itT«  znieetithe  «KigeiK;ies4^ft  thi8nuiiiierbira'oIakdit)f^  (lafs^^'thei^ 
shopld^^beuBomei.fehort,  iBaminrary,v inexpensive tik>fte''t)f' legfll'pi*o- 
ced«rQ^[<yuite[  distinct  in  lita^^haraetoi'^omi  <^rdinixrf  (jetai£isdi<^s 
efiimitoyi!  >  jP^sons^iso  ienfeei>l«dtin^ind>  ftd  to-M^^p^ly  Utifit 
for  the  mnnngeraent  of  their  property,  might  be  placed  ttfld^^i*  tiib 
gnuriliansbip  ortutorsdjiptdfiona^/ot  tvK)  l»elbber&U)f  >tft^  itiftnlly, 
by  some  simple  judicial  process,  %vithout  renderiwg'it'Bfei^^J^rtiS'^ 
tiihi'tiiey  sliauld  be£ofnnall)ii.deelar^  te  M'Of  xmso^l^M^iD^  by 
tliagudger  Modrregisteted  iin  the  3te<ror4«  oifthe^Ckfi^'OfiBiitiik:e^ 

OS'iisifiticSit:    !.'  i't/iIiiMi.»->  »;    •f.ji-    iun-.    .  ih>iU/>ilnpjX<    iir^-.A    'Ji    'i 

V  iPnoicici  the  property > and  peraonsietfithee^  inba^^y^indiv^i^dhlfj 
bVitj^^fonoetistringeiUi  meansiithat  oan  be  deislilfted^ilKi^bnbtfcll^T; 
hilt  i  Ba\i8i  { them  and  theiir  tfai|%iIiesufFom{  ib^  sibci^i:'  #8lv4VflA!)ta^' 
that  would  result (fi)Mn)rtheiribeiiig'.4ieolai*ed{  tb^h^eisn^aiij^i!'  "^^  ^^  - 
u>i  «m/8u4i8fied  .tbat'on'  alteratficiD^in'iihe  k^'S^n^lal^tb  tliaft  I 
Imve  soggestedi  is!  im^mtivelyt  demandiekly!  aii4  'WMld,<iif  ikiMc4 
iniohdKecl^ibe-  firodiiciive  bf .  a  V9^'^Junouiv4>(>f 'go6d  t^>tfti€f  y^bttt^ 

jii  jSeAt, w^pretotlechen,-!'  l«v^  exhbKistediyouri'pa«iibrt?.'' '  I' liud^ 
niuob^indreto  toy^>yau(mithisin»p6]7taat^iil$edr; 
I(8hall  fflot  <f orther /tire^pns^  >i9p(dri  >  y<>ar  "vvd 

umiai^  extended  iiowavds  nti^  touring  ttif  period  of  )^«0)  r'ri6\f' 
migpiraT^ipost  ibto^thenhandB  of  umeimUcli  inbr^i'c^pbtMt  1)^^ 
disobRrge  its  AvtiiQsthan  tbid  lliimble-imMvidu^  tv^lib'^^' ]i^  «l^ 
bdnoui*0fraddre6siDg'youjMj;.    .-'iv.wv-i  vv.  muuI  ■  "  a  ^r.  i>>tf:ti^..- •>» 

\'j     nir:     i-yllll     •«;      ;.i   W  )'J   H«.»  >Jli        'Iii»}.     ^I      \.'^\r.\     H     }nl     .'1.1.1      Ui'i'i 
V>    ;il«;^ill    •'':i!i>    'i'U  >«l    .r»".-   l!J    "'    .M'l   •'}•>"'■[   'hi     »j';.!li'i!     !':I'J     il  '    I'i.t" 

I'.ij-i  »    i>n'.    ..il-i!;itil>..[Mr    .-'"::■.  .-.    i-i    !«»•?  ti  !-:i;..'r    I'd'..    ■    /iJjir.ij'  .. 
liilU     •■»l'i'-!f(.  .      .1    -i^    .  •'ji:i'jii.;J  li-}-  !  -/I  .q    i-H';     /!.)(!..•)• -rlii-ln' 

iulilM.l  •  '/i      :.;      ><f    »''ti      !.!"', i-l-'    ..  l  )'=l     ;'.i:'.'    ..»:•'/    ■.-'•;il.      » Mii.'-i-^i.-i 
u».>     .-lii;    '•?    1    r'i:.lr't      ^i. ».!■,.  .11  .;;ii     I.    .;;r-i>    :<i  .i  ;t,.il-.-"Mj     i"       '-i:-. 
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Art.  il.^^-ON  THE  MORAL  PATHOLO&X.^OF 

''   -■'■■■•■    ■■  =  •     '■•  •=■  •■LONDON. '••'■-  ■     -■'^■'- 

'S'flE  emotion.  <whioh  Dante  mldeTweMi'i»beB,im  Aviaion^  Jie* 
:8iiddeDl3P  vemof^ed  from  •utii  and  jplaoMl  widitii  4he  cooBoeB  of 
kell,  "was  Boti'vulike  that  'w)ii<!h'iroaId  be-cocpeiMaaed  by  flme'iriul, 
ior  the  iiMl  time,  iMifr  transpoftsd  frbm  aiMainithoniQ^hfiutvdf 
luondtfMi  into  the  midst  of  one  of  those  dense:  QHwses  of!baildii|^ 
ill  which  the  nether >olafis "of  tbe  meftropoHtan^populatknl  maiiily 
idwells>  and  in  which  utter  poverty^  'S^oalid  iivelehMhKas^ 'Ie^ 
flagrant  Tillanyimve:iheip  borne. 

!  Ae  the  boundaries  of  the  tnetropoUs  kaite  ^exteiriadf  leeitaia 
Mmlts'haire  oome  to  pasSy  whiob  are  in  seme 'xespeola  similar  lie 
Ihbee  which  may  be^iraeed  lui  havinig^hapijieneddtanag  tbe^gtoirth 
xxf  sereral  of  the  great  «ities>  of  India.  In  them^  «8  Bneceasire 
•diynaatieB  hdve  widened  theaiiea  of  aieityvtheolder  portions  bate 
beendeserted  and  suffered  to  ioA  into  nlin,  «nd  nltimatety  tiley 
baTe  become  the  hountof  tlie  jacklil  and  the  hooded  snake  ^'sM 
while  London  has  been  growing  vaster  and  Taster,  wnd  its  streets 
have  been  spreading  out  still  more  widely,  the  wealthier  classes 
iof  the  metropolis  have  gradaaily  deserted  the  older  a»d  closer 
ndrtiotts  of  the  c£ty.  These,  fbrgotten  altogether  by  the  many, 
Mve  fallen  throngk  various  stages  of  degradation^  and  in~  the  end 
jbbe  dilapiijated,  and  even  ruinous  builctinge  have  become  the  sad 
bomes  jo{  those  who^  from  pcyverty  or  &am  vice,  have  wiahed  to 
inde  themselves  from  the  ocBoimon  eye,  and  wbo  bave  fonnd  'k 
f^cxxre  retreat  in  the  midst  ^of  the  briclc^ftad-mottar  jungle^ 
of  tb^,  metropolis.  *  n; 

•  Namowiuod  little-known  streets  traverse  these  distdote,  and 
their  coites  are  pierced  with  oonrts  which  reek  wit^  fiKh,  and 
which  ate  contracted  and  irregular  as  if  they  had  been  painftdlj 

Sawn  out  of  the  huge  blocks  of  brickwork.  The  bouses  are 
U  and  dilapidated  withourt,.  but  they  are  fosjer  and  moss 
ruinous  within.  The  walls  ore  stamed  with  damp,  and  Ute  floois 
wre  rickety.  The  wood- work  is  black  wiA  age  and  filth,  and  it 
swarms  with  vermin.  The  ceilings  are  broken  and  discolouD^. 
ilhe  windows  are  shattered,  and  paper  and  rags  take  ihe  place  of 
glass.  Every  room  in  these  bouses  shelters  a  separate  &mily^ 
and  every  house  is  tainted  throughout  with  foul  odours,  which 
steam  from  tlie  open  doorway  and  raised  windows  into  the  court- 
jrards  and  streete.  The  door- steps  are  littered  with  children 
whose  contracted  and  impish  features  parody  a  maturer  age  ;  and 
men  and  women,  whose  ^Eices  are  graved  deeply  with  those  Knea 
which  tell  of  that  terrible  fight  for  a  livelihood  in  which;  as  one 
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of  their  own  class  said,  "  They  don't  find  a  living,  it's  only 
another  way  of  starving,"  or  whose  aspect  is  that  of  bold,  open, 
and  pttkapa  forlt-feii^iUfttiy,.  lattng^  u^otilthi^pa^^lty.     / 

Cradled  in  such  scenes  ^'9bi)d;i9  9ot  merely  familiarized,  it  is 
naturalized,  with  wretchedness,  filth,  and  vice.  It  receives  little 
^parental  oaoo,  foit/the  paroots/are  ikoo  ^»nnnlox%iBngnged  in  tho^ 
:fieiw«^;inev6xy{idte£ing  effoi^s  -by  wlrioh  .alone  tfaefr.  tmiAetape 
.ioigeibn  ihe'  barart  mwsxB  ot  subsistence; , ;  iXifee.  imotbsr  may  hoi, 
tif  tflraiifoaMy.giviS'aBnicb.attaatkin  io.bec  offi^ 
4itoJ,  .the  incesoaBt.rODoiipation.of  the  vnimA  iil:  that  toil  b^ 
i^lmh  Ibbe  .food  Jfieoewai^  tO:  susAain  linm&n.Ufe  rhas  ;tQ  be.  ol^r 
Itained,  »Mldith)&  jpertieiied  and  dead^n^  ifeelings  wliichi arise  firoia 
the  continued  struggle  with  want^.Uitnt^^the/ > at otbeHs  affeetkiii 
tovna9isib<teiGktld,  wA  it  jteeeivesfrom:  her  enlylboseicareB  which 
^riaei  tfrom^a  savage  necessity-  Ooaraely^  .oftea  insafficiedtly; ,  and 
idSBallgr  ifregii^arly]  fed,  ibfi  little  .beingileajme  at  the  (rery .threshold 
^4ila>io>eB4luffe>witb<mo]iQ  os  leas.patience<ihe  croMiags  of  hungerK 
•ite !  ittialleoi  ( i« .  £xst  ■.  i9tined  Jnto  «otioo;  kt  Aeekiag/tte  ^Eneans  /te 
^BBihfyiiB  (XtMiimrgeni  phy-sicld  ^waate;  and  bfton nit  exhibits  i 
^[mn{ul>|w^e<h$ii<y  iu  those  uiatiera  which  ore  needful  to  preicure.& 
mem^ubsisteiDjBe t5^  ■  .••  ...-..-;:..   .  ;■..:  .:     i;. ■•.•■■ 

-  -^f-Igo^abdatoth*  slrteU  with wato»4«reiWb8,' "  said'a*  littldifiriy  trho,  '^itf- 
|^Q«^;Qli^<9gbf;jearp:of.^"  writa^  Mr»;Mayheii^  *'kh  icntudy  loot  ^ 
^  "  ^  "^L  y^u,  .ikDd  w», iA^eefTlu  tUougbts  and  mfumei^  ^ ,  woniaDf  Vufss^  w»f 
^ii_  pjitTi^tixj  m  Hearing' this  infant,  so  jQumr  that  lior  feaiureB 


tlfcto^Mv©s;'tanun^ofthet)itteV6st^sffij^lkof'life  wlfh 
MM  (dbb  'Minleet«ies6'Oir  tte^twho  faad<€ti^rcd  theth  dNf.  ■'  I^d'iidtiktiGiw  hcMr 
40  tUk*lo  hear/W-"  'I  go  about  the  stvcete  with  wat^-cseaicts,  tiyiag  ioiir 
j^ii^i^lma  peiuq,  waier;cric»se»»' "  said.tku  girl,  /' '  J. an^  just^igM  jT^l^rs  oVW* 
t}uijl('fi  all  ;..axidTye.a  big  sifter  and  a  brotlier,  £^  a  fistq^jyoun|ffir  thaa  I  aip^ 
Qnlma'ofr,  Tve  t)edn"  Very  iicar  a  twelvemonths  in  the  streets!  Before  ttal  I 
bad  to  take  care  of  a  baby  for  my  aunt.  No,  it  wasn't  heavyT^St  Wafe  on^J^'tWb 
tttMithfr'^^^'batFuiindedit  fctrsuefaatiitte  titt  it  came*  to  iwalk.    It  was  a 

kCI  t^uobeddil  uadfiv  thQiobia 
) .  )]^lp.  .i;aoth|Qi>  who  .W(&s.  V^  ^ 
,  .  [*dsQw  tlMjm.up..  .My  mot^^ 

T^teieffmetoiiebdleT^brkdridt^  ,  Iha^fe'tO 

||i^»d6wktiAt  IVtftf&^doiHKiarisel  between  lem  m6i&^,''tr!t  i/lift-TcrnH'^t^tik 
cnBBfiB,4iteaw»eYei7>onei8bnosi-r<e«aecia%  the  Iriak-t-is  tdliag  tboD^iaiii 
tb^'re  picked  jup  so  quicl^^  ....  When  we'va  bought  alofr,  weait^idown.^ 
1^  djxjf -step  .find  ties  up  the  bunches.    We  novpr  gops  hom^  to  breakfast  tiU 


We*Vc*soI(f  diil ;  tint  if  it's  yery  late,  then  1  buys  a  pcn^^horth  or  jiuddcn.  whii 
ii  vetyidcc  with'^fT;'  I'don'tkncw'hardly  6Jie  bfthfe' people  as  gfoW  to  I\it^ 
rittJ^dott,  tDitaik  to;  tney  neter  ispeaks  to  me;  so  I  >  dont  8pteak<  to  them.  Wt 
ibMlnm  Benfeitplafdowj!^  there,  'cos  we'ie  thuokingof  ouj;4iFuig.  ^  .  .  .  £t*a 
¥fjfy  c9ld.bef6]fe.wyijLer  comes  oiireg'lar—'specialjy  getting  up  ofjamon^ing. 
I  gels  \^  in  the  dark  by  the  light  of  the  lamp  iu  the  court.  "Wben  the  snow 
ii  oA  ibfe  grbun'd,  there's  ho  creases.  I  bears  the'  cold— you  must ;  so ' puts 
n^'handtf  ufidef  iA«f  ^a^l,  thou^  It  hurts 'eA  to  take  uold  of  ihb  cretesdi, 
eqpediaUy  when  we  takes  'em  to  the  pump  to  wash  'em.  No ;  I  never  ace  any 
€tyddx^  ciQriog^i^'^  l>o  ^^*  ....  1  doa't  have  no  diiipior* .  :A|otb9r  gitos  me 
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two  slices  of  bread  and  butter  and  a  cnpof  tea  for  breakfa^ti  apd  tben  X^.tiU 
t433,  and  lias  the  sme.  We  has  ucsi  of  a  Suncfait,  and,  of  cootse,  I  shcmld 
like  to  have  it  crtrj  daj.  Ifotkof  baa  just  the  aane'td  M  lis  we  baa,  bat  ^k 
takes  more  tea^^lli^oe  cups  aometiines.  ....  I  aataeapital  baadattr  bat||«fti- 
inp— but  only  at  bujing  vatcr-crpMca.  .  Bi  "  '  '  ^'^^ 

tries  to  girc  me  a  siualThaniUulof  crtaeea,  1 

for  a  ba'fMXtli,  aa&d  I  go  to  the  ncrl  bosket, ^ ,-  ,   . ,     , . 

quantities  tcry  well.    Tor  a  p^any  I  ougbt  to  hare  a  IbB  inairlbet^Uiiid,  6r^ 
mucb  aa  I  oookl  cany  in  mj  ims  at  one  timo  wMboal  ij^flling/   7<k  iliie^ 
pence  I  has  aUp  foil,  enough  to  earn  M)oat  a  tbillifl^ ;  and  for  afa^ 
man^r  as  crams  mj  basket.  .  I  can't  read  or  wr&,  but.  I.  Jlqovb  koiT  niaqr 


. Ihej caa't take vf in.  H^ihiBwanMB 
ea,  I  BaT^  I  ain't  ^goiu;  >>  hare;  that 
ket,  and  so  on  aU  round.    I  knofr  Oft 


up]  ^ 

must  look  bigffish,  or  tiiepcopJe  wont  boy  tbem ; '  some  -pafft  ikma  oiA  » 
much  as  they^T ^.  All  my  money  I  earns  1  puts  in  aelub,  and  c|Ea»9:  it  o«t 
to  buy  clothes  with.  It's  better  than  spendin'  it  in  a(peet  stuffs  for  tjUoiQ.  n^Jku 
a  Hvilig  to  enni.  Besides,  it's  like  a  child  to  care  for  su^-sticks.  imd  ^t  like 
ouc  vlio's  got  a  ii'iuff  and  ? ittals  to  earn.  laiii^t  a  child,  and  ¥sha'ir(  ue  d  wcHnSft 
till  I'm  twenty,  but  I'm  paat  eight,  I  am.  I  don't  kn6w  noflfng  alKmt  whsX  I 
earns  during  the  year,  I  only  knows  how  many  pennies  goes.t»  a  abilidg,  loid^ 
two  ha'pence  goes  to  a  iM*uny,  and  four  fardcnagoeato.a  pcm^y.  J  kjlowa».toe,: 
how  otany  fardcns  goes  to  tuppence— eight.  That's  ae  mpck  as  Lw^ntSi  to 
blow  for  the  marficts.'  "• 

T]\c  jBrst  sniatttTings  of  a  child  are  commonly' im  et  famguegi? 
>vliieh  is  very  peculiar.     It  teems  vrith  words- vrhioh  :  are  in  ne^i 
nmong  the  nether  cluss  aloud.     Bemoants  of •  t]ii»  gijBBy  taiigQe 
may  perlinps  form  a  part  of  tlus  language,  but  in  tliie  niftin :it> 
coDuist^  of  ^Yurda  which,  &eemingh%ha^ebeen  origaoftlly  mvemed^ 
Mitb  Kt^apgQ  ingenuity,  fur  the  readier  concealments  of  tiici  peculiar 
hajiits  of  the  difterent  segments  of  the  nether  dasayOBd  it  is 
thoroughly  fitted  for  that  puxppee^  and  also  to  exporets  themevl 
(lopravedl  passions  of  man.   Witli  tUia  language  the  child  i»  fMBi-'  • 
liarizedfliu  muoicnt  he  begins  to  frequient  theBtreets,  IfDOtfrolD' 
the  cradle ;  and  long  before  the  meaning  of  the  wordsiitterBd  cafi 
be  fully  comprehended,  a  child  will  become  practised  in  tbeube 
of  the  most  repulsive  jihrascs  of  the  nether  tongue*     The  ahrill 
oatl^i5  and  Uie  foul  cxpressiona  which  may  be  heard  bandied aAoiii' 
amon^tlic  children  of  the  netber  class  are  used  as.  cotDnaon  foma 
of  speech^  of  the  actual  ugnification  of  wliichthe  dbikl^ie  gene^ 
rally  ignp^cant.  .  -  I     i.      - 

'jflie  crowded  room  which  forms  the  child's  lioms,  and  in  wMdi^  • 
the  whojc  j'an^ily  hrord  together  night  and  day^  and  tho:  whole  lof 
the  doI^cjitic  anrungements  have  to  be  carried  out^.giTra  rise  to - 
habits  which  are  destructive  of  all  the  ordinary  fiedingDOf  modesty  * 
ai^d  dcocucy,;  and  in  the  streets  the  sensual  passaons  are  e«dy 
arpiia^d  to.  lull  awing  by  tlie  constant  association  et  the  tkro  segcitfs.- ' 
The,  pas^ec-by.  niay:  witiies^i  in  ilio  by^poths  and  ciosS'  aUeyl}> 

■      .  '      ■  :■■•..•"?■. I     :  V.!.'. 

*  '^tfondon  Labour  and  London  Poor,"  bjr. Henry  Majrhew,  vol  Vi  HK/}5Vy2^tv'  i 
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.4in(ni^'t1i0  ^^H       vt;hicVtiun'l^I^  About,  wid  wU  ujIdil  itlie  path*- 
.^^y„(^iV,tbMir  ^gradaiiiMi  not  uiilik«i  tin*;  vrild  dogs/whidh  \xr^  fbtrn^ 
ia^i^skoetri  of^aTariush  town),^h«>i^i«t  dtaj^6?dWf  tl^rll^kd^s^^ 
^&en«aard*sj^ravjty  which  c4mriRfetefii:e^thi9.^i^^^         yeajri  of  t]i^ 
ifieilier  class,     ^loreover,  tlife  ."wild,  u^t^^^^.4  .lift  iw  wltwK 'tkesd 
ddidreQ  giow  dudtig  thah  9^Ueii  y<^ra,  AiniSts  ftbem- almost 'eviet 
aiWr  lor  tlia  st^mdv  tud  peraistenilaboiir  bf.i^.hindl^i'aftaiiitd^'. 
It  iB-e(^aiQ  tbftt  they  will  have  to  strog-gte  ijtfejrWIy  fo^^ 
aad  that,  tM;  fitip,  en^^^    mom  till  ,tii^t,  ^a(j^>y.(^^^^ 
win  liave,  recoii^j^  solely  to','3ii|p|i.  jL^Qur.,»s7^^iiJ;igivt^,iihW 
firi^eflom  ofj  moviBg  about  as  th^y^ia^  aiid'wiiich'wiU>ke^''thel)1i 
ia  the  upen  air,   and   u ear  4iie^ consent ittttoOil-'l^^ 
0xoitemeol'Ofa'liftirg6 town'.i  ■  :'"''■'  ■  ,'"':'.';',/'!;',,    "i,';^.,:'  ';/,."•■"'''/.'•«" .'-I 


^S^  f^^^  f^^Wr^* ii?^  £o  woxt  ift  ©tire  ofiiliose.  ocbitpaw 

t^oiil9;]B7hiah  idon^-  are,! Open  ito  it.  l  li.is  ta«ighi!t1i^  tfec^'ssit)^  of 
jiecfootiihtoesty  to  its  onrn  «la9»;"and  tlibselsldj^lits'd^'^e^^^ 
by  •wbiohj-  ihei  ■jfjtofits.  of.;t116  ot^iu^aw    ,  it .  id.  'l^'a^iig  ' j^ji^y  h^i 
incte^dl  "'  Already  founded  m  tli^  langaag©  aiiul .  «dtioii».  o£' 
vice,  the  child  enters  into  more  intimate  association  with  t^ipse 

pleasvreft" 

viciMWiaip  _ 

aotianaii  'Xhedadiof  ^fat-ye^rs  of  up^a  may  be  seen  copying  the 
mJainfedibesliali^of  hds'eldeik  Ihcs  fe^^  ImJfpeDpa' 

h0{ihay*(fbabiae'tbifaiiie -picked -Wp/a!Hl  aping  tltciiitin  at  the  hdr. 
ofi  t&d'4faraMnH8bop;;'-^hiIeitihe  childi^fi  girl  i\r ill  'ollea  Wpclc  t^m 
eim(<andiofieii4  the' eyes  byberiihhyilabgua^ts  ktlU  istiU  filthier, 
iieti0i6Bt-h'hkj\,th^.te6iBi^O  brt^iy  tlkf ^  "be^tiJ  ieaebetl;' 

bcdbort  tboth  .bbysMand'  ^iBi'will  baVt-bicdJnfe^  ftrllj^  ii^liied  iil^. 
CTe^ihingtttMitjisr  vilb  i^nd-vicroub.  ^  ^  ^^'     '      jf   ,     I 

-,arhe.falltgrbwii!  ladjis  oharaetiat?2d^  ^iiiualljr  V^^i-elit:^<Jtii6i^f  sa  ^^ 
ililifHateiTiek:  rel»te6>t0  hiri  peculiar  mt>debipjlifel   Bd  hirelVrtu^^e^^ 
tbeii «4^ikH«iiDi4iy! -of •  '<*tiifiing"a' 'p^nuy'j'^-^Wd  -ik'i^  'Uidvoiiglilf ' 
initiatediUiiallihei^Wiles  of  hbs ihe^gmit'eidiiMee: '  ;C)f  ^t)^ae  W 
kMfV^  ii©tiUiBlgr')tlie-btnrglar»''airid'=iii^WytiJrtti  ft"He  Iri*   cTlfpr  ' 
heroes,  and  he  looks  upon  the  successful  thief  ^vitb'ttateifati6p.'*' 
Bd^him  but)»5vag*©inotibii  of'ih0'Wli6ilgfalhe^'6f  «i}(;<fiiig  i'ms 
ictoa  <if.A7thii*f,lindeed^i^  «on<dwbAt  sibiifeir  ti  ll^t^^^^ 
thetordicasryi^niof  people  abduti  strtdier.-  ^JPany  /tdiilir^'  ifij[a'ehVjr*| 


thet ^4SMteoeBtfiii:  •  BcldibF, :  but  oo!ilt)Hr&tively '  ftW  mlV  "niMifgo  .mi ''  * 
daAim  iwcenuFyito  ^aoqaife  the  ehvii^d  di^iil]f<^tibb';  n6(f '^eitJA'^ 

;es  tb'r]{id]ic0  ^ 
.3  f^  iiCK^psf  ary 


of  <ih»^jietiheri  idliissi  etlvie»  ^he^  bold^nedd  it  thU  'thf^j  iiiit  he  db^4!!; 
notxHlte  to-ubdergo  tbepent  of  lihieting;  bill  hiEJ  Hates  ib'6^]^d1ic0  ^ 


with  a  perfect  hatred,  and  he  regards  ^\q  law  either  a9  ^  ne^jp^ayy 
eviPti^hifch  his  'tjloss/ is  ex!pd«ed;'6r  as  ah  eii^rie  ijM^   ' 
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for  the  speckl  benefit  of  the  hij^her  cltsses.-  He  w  rnngulmlj 
ignonmt  of  most  thingB  beyond  tiie  cequiremeiits  of  mrtsLteet^gBr 
and  this  igooranee  often  contnuAs  stron^y  with  the  tfbArpbeee 
Hud  cunning  whieh  he  displays  in  proenring  bis  liveHbood. 

**  Yn,**  aaid  m  street-lad,  of  tbhiecB  or  fourteen  Tears  of  aie,  to  Mr.  Majbeir, 
'      'lecr'dofQodwlMiiuMlethemrid.    CoakM 


''hekadhecr'dofQodwlMiiuMlethemrid.  CoaUn^  exaeUj  lemdlec' 
he*d  lieer'd  oa  hua,  but  be  bad,  moai  Mitea-ly.  Didn't  know  wbea  ibe-vadd 
was  made,  or  bow  anjbodj  could  do  it.  It  mast  bavt  taken  a  loitf  tiaie.  1^ 
was  afore  his  time,  or  '  joum  either,  sir.'  Knew  there  was  a  boo^  called  the- 
BiUe ;  didn't  know  what  it  was  about ;  didnt  mind  to  know ;  knew  of  sucfi  a 
book  to  a  aarlintj,  because  a  young  'oaian  teak  one  to  pop  [pawal  finr  an  dS 
'omsn  who  was  an  the  spror— a  bnn  new  'an— -bat  the  core  woakhi't  baveit^ 
a^d  the  old  'oman  said  he  mig^  be  d— d.  Narcr  hecr'd  tell  on  tU^idelage  ;.  aC 
the  world  haying  bceu  drownded ;  it  couldn't,  for  there  wasn't  water  eoon^io 
do  it.  He  weren't  agoing  to  fret  hissclf  for  such  things  as  that.  Didn*t1^w 
what  happened  to  people  after  death,  only  that  they  was  buried.  lEad  seen  a 
dead  boay  laid  oat;  was  aitttleafeardat  first;  poor  Diek  kwfeaA  ao  diiltoeat, 
and  when  jou  touobed  his  laee, be  was  so  cold!  oh,  soooU  1  Had  beei^dcB 
ajiothcr  world ;  wouldn't  mind  if  he  was  there  hisself,  if  he  eould  do  better,ftr 
things  was  often  queer  here.  Had  heei'd  on  it  from  a  tailor — such  a  dorcr 
eoTo,  a  stunner — as  went  to  'Stralta  [Australia],  and  heei^d  him  sar  he  was 

foing  into  another  world.  Had  never  beer'd  of  Frane^  bat  had  heef'd'  ef 
Jrencfajnen ;  there  wasn't  lialf  a  qaaitcr  so  ■any  of  ^eai  as  of-  Ttaliam,  wiA 
their  earrings  like  flash  gals.  Dida't  dislike  fareigncrq,  for  be  ;nef  er  saw  imwmi 
What  was  they?  Had  beer'd  of  Ireland.  Didn^t  know  where  it  wa^but  jt 
couldn't  be  Tcry  far,  or  such  lots  wouldn't  come  from  there  to  LondorL  SbonU 
say  the?  walked  it— ay,  eveiy  bit  of  the  way,  for  he*d  seen  tbenr  eoAie'in  sA 
eoTcreit  with  dust.  Hid  beer'd  of  people  gaiaff  to  sea,  and  bad  seeateMpa 
in  the  ri^er,  but  dida't  know  nothiae  about  it.  lor  bs  waa  Tery  saldoia  Ijyit  «ay. 
Tlic  son  was  made  of  fire,  or  it  woukln't  make  you  feel  so  warou  TbeatacLwaa 
fire,  too,  or  they  wouldn't  shine.  They  didn't  make  it  waiin,  tbej  ws|s  too 
small.  Didn't  know  any  use  they  was  cf.  Didn't  know  how  nr  tbey  was(^| 
a  jolly  lot  biffher  tlaui'the  gas-lights  some  on  'em  was.  'Was  oeter  in ^ 
chwncb  i  had  Wr'd  they  wonlupp«i  God  tliere  i  didn't  know  how  it  ^waa  doa»4 
liad  beer'd  singing  and  playiiw inside  wbcn  he'd  passed;  neii«r  wa^.ther^  .|ir 
he  hadu't  no  tugs  to  eo  in,  and  wouldn't  be  let  in  ampn^  such  swetk  ^  be  had 
seen  coming  out.  T\  as  a  i^onint  cliap,  for  he'd  ncv^r  been  to  school,  but  .wfts 
up  to  mniT  a  more,  and  didn't  do  bad.  Mother  said  he  wxnrid  mace  bb^  fottsn 
vet.  UaJ  hecr'd  of  the  Duke  of  WeUtngton ;  he  was  old  Neaef ;  dMii%  ibU 
lie  cvpr  seed  bim,  but  had  soed  Ids  statty.  Hain't  beer'd  d  the  h^iUe^iC 
Waterloo,  nor  who  it  was  alween;  once  lived  iu  Webbcr4;ow,  Waterloo-mdL 
Thdugbt  he  had  hecr'd  speak  of  Buonaparte;  didn't  know  what  be  was; 
tlHiugfat  he  had  hcer^d  of  Shakespeare,  but  didn't  know  whether  be'  -veniiSit . 
or  dttd,  and  didn't  care.  A  man  with  something  liketbat  naaie  kept  4^  ioAr, 
and  did  stunnuig;  bnt  he  was  snch  a  hard  cove  tbat  if  ia  was  dead  it  wmUA 
mat  ter.  Had,  seen  the  Quccu»  but  didn't  recaUeo'  hear  aaine  just  ajt  th»$.-  aiinatr  3 
oh  f  ves,  Wietoria  and  Albert.  Had  no  notion  what  the  Queen  had  ^to  do. 
Should  think  she  hadn't  such  nowcr  (he  had  first  to  ask  me  what  'pbwet^ 
was)  as  th^  Lord  Mayor,  or  as  Mr.  Norton  as  was  the  La*ft)et)i'1»eaX;'ihd 
perhaps  is  olilL  Was  aerei  onee  before  a  beak^  and  didn't  waair  to«  ^  Uitted 
the  crushers  [polieel ;  what  businesahad  tliery  t»  interftee  with  biiLiif  baiwaa 
only  resting  his  basket  in  a  street  ?  Had  been  once  to  tha  W'jjglp  rVji^taha 
Theatre],  and  once  to  the  Bower :  liked  tumbling  better;  he  meant  to  baV^  a 
little  pleasure  when  the  peas  came  m."* 

*  "  London  labour  and  Lor.don  Poor,"  vol.  L  p.  474. 
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The  lieentioueness  aad  depmvity  of  both  boys  and  girls  of  tbe 
nffUifir  «k80  we  «6to<iiidmg.  It  is  Mot  ttDoommoa  for  a  lad  of 
fitturtoen  ^eaxnof  age,  if  be  Ii«s  cniooeeddd  in  obtaining-*  Javeliibood^ 
to  foim.a  ofMBpanioaship  ¥ntk  a  girl»  and  both  iettTing'  home 
the;  wHl  live  together  as  man  and  wife.  No  bond  but  sensual 
fSuiey  binds  the  couple  together,  and  friendly  exchanges  of 
"j^artaers"  are  not  vnknown  between  lads.  Nottntlistanding 
this  lanty  of  affection,  however,  the  lads  are  usually  fiercely 
jealoui^  akid  they  will  often  treat  their  girls  with  great  orutaUty^ 
ofli  the  slightest  provooation ;  on  the  other  hand,  Uie  girls  will 
£oeely  proatKtuie  themselves,  tn  order  to  gratify  a  want  of  the  boy 
with  whem  they  are  united.  Many  girls  have  lost  their  chastity 
lowbe£>|i0  they  know  the  signafiimtion  of  the  term ;  and  by  tbe 
n^er  class  ipannage  is  regarded  with  the  utmost  indiffi^renqe, 
and  it  18  oosamonly  looked  upon  as  a  most  unnecessary  rite.  One 
of  flie  priBdrpal  amults  of  the  close  packing  of  families,  male  and 
lettiale,in  one  room,  and  of  the  low  lodging-houses  where  inen. 
and  ymnen  herd  together  in  tbe  same  ^artment,  is  to  pervert  or 
destroy  all  notions  of  modesty  and  virtue,  and  to  degrade  the 
paaaioiia  ^  both  children  and  up-gsown  persons  to  the  level  of 
thoae  af  the  deg.  The  horrible  scenes  of  immorality  eiracted  i^' 
the  tow  lodging-houses^  which  ate  the  great  resort  of  ^ads  tiving, 
in  coa^papioiwip  with  girls,  of  v^grante|,  and  of  thieves»  areiu- 
deanrihsMe,  The  murveUlaiu^  of  the  police  and  the  requirements 
of  the  law  aie  doing  much,  however,  to  restrain  the  vice  of  theses = 
lionises  within  fess  rampant  bonnds.  '  "'[[ 

.!t|etBonal  indifference  to  pain  is  a  common  matter  of  boa^ 
among,  the  boys^  and  they  manifest  httle  sympailiy  for. the  suffer- . 
ingsof  ..otheffsJ    Both  boys:  and  girls  ore  loud  in  anger,  and  the 
latter  i^mire  pugilism,  but  they  are  not  much  addicted  to  Aghting^ ' 
anlipi^. themselves.    The  boys  delight  in  dog-flghting  and  rat-' 
caiching,  hut  .thair  chief  amusements  are  gambling  (which  is 
UMallyan  extravagant  passion  with  themy  and  omb  very  early 
developed)  and  tbe  cheap  theatres.    A  certain  degree  of  vanitv  in  ^ 
d^es^  is  oocasiohally  manifested^  and  will  at  times  incite  a  lad  to  | 
uno^oel  exertions  to  ^ti^  his  taste;  and  not  uiiifrequently,  it 
th^  .jpockat  will  permit,  and  the  boy's  gains  have  not  been 
sWaUowed  up  by  gambling,  tiie  palate  will  be  indulged  to  excess  • 
in  sweetmeats  and  rich  food,  and  perhaj^  also  in  spintuoua 
liquors.  '..'...< 

The  same  fcaits  ihoi  cliaracteriace  tbe  hoy  and  girji>  stamp  also 
the  fall-grown  man  and  woman :  vagrant  in  hahiU^— ignorant  of  : 
all  beyond  the  readiest  modes  of  obtaining  a  livelihood — ^haters 
of  the  law — ^admirers  of  successful  crime — ^knowing  little  or  \- 
nothing,  or  indifferent  to  morality  and  virtue— rsensonl  even  to  : 
the  terrible  climax  of  incest — eminently  brutal — utterlv  improvi- 
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«Ifnt.  iu'le^'J.  isriiorniit  of  the  ralne  of  sirriiig,  tvlit.-n  then?  mny  be 
im  oppoinrnitT  of  layiiifir  mooeT  by— nt -oae  time  pttadennior  to 
the  appetite  hx  «pirit<<  nnd  food,  ttt  another beiiriiig'  scmi-'stamdion 
\vit1i  sin^'Tilar  stolidity — and  not  only  ignonnt  of  the  Ugher 
iluti^s  of  life,  but  wanting  the  preliminary  knowledge  by  meaas 
"f  wlji.rli  those  duties  may  be  comprehended.  -    - 

**  Visit iij":  a  >i''k  man/'  vritcsMr.  Vuidcrlriste,  "with  one  new  missranarr, 
I  n;ri^uf^r>(I  him  to  read  and  in^rtroct  faim,  ^ich  he  did,  detailiiig'  to  tiibiour 
fallen  ermditioi!,  mtr  need  of  salvaikm,  and  the  redisaipdan  purchued  for  os, 
A  a  vcrj  caettct  nianscr,  and  then  nading  a  iportioiL  oC  »  chapter  isL  lite 
(fOrqK'U  m  proof  of  ^-Lat  he  had  said.  The  poor  man  listened  ¥it|i  evcz;  appear- 
ance.of  ultmlioii,  aiid  when  niy  vouug  friend  aaid,  *  You  "know  Mr.  — —,'  or  any 
of  her  iutr.rrfigalivcs.  he  replied,  'Certainly,  ilrj'  br,  *In  cbuTse,  sir.'  Mv 
conipanion  u^ipeared  pleoNcd  with  tbs  iian't  attention  to  inatl-uetion,  aad  1 
ih'ou^^it  it  tiiac  io  uiideccive  him.  'Mr. -—»—,' Mad  I,  ^tnj  friead h^Jbeen 
taking  iiuch  paiiia  to  iuatruct  you,  and  nov  X  .will  a^TOua  few  qn^ofi^. 
1)0  you  know  who  Jcaua  Christ  was  •''  ,*  WfII,.no,'  said  lie,  after  ab^iise, ' I 
»lipind  sav  lhat*»  wcrrv  hard  to  tell.*  *T)o  yoii  khow  whether  he  wte  fet.  John's 
brothorr  *  No,  that  I  don't.'  'Canyon  teU  me  who  theTrimly  art??  ^No, 
bir.*     '  Arc  you  a  sinuer  r'     '  Oh,  certainly,  sir,  wo  are;  allisinarre.' ; . .  A.  wiVK. 


piece.*'* 

'l)urk  ignomiioo,  niid  an  eutiffc' Hbsence  (if  tnbral  ife^lin^?*'"^"^'!^ 
j^'rnnd  characteristics  ofthe  netbei'  class ;  dud  th^y'ire  Wie  iWttiiml 
results  of  the  circumstaiices 'iiteder  which  thnt'ekss  ^xi^^J  Tlie 
ti>ul  and  Hid  dweHings,  the  betdin^  to^eth^  of  flirfrtHfes^as  if 

.tjjcj'.  w<'i**  '^'il'^   1"  lists,'  and  thb'entlW    sVdlW^^ 

jiniud  ^*ii  llif  ,^tni^^[,'le  f6r  daily  bir6rid,'  ttfe' ipnlti  st^^psribt*^  siad 
jgeiiesis  of  Hint   il*  t^^ra^ldtbn,  both' physiciil  Hrid  iu'etithi,  iWiidk  is 

;  w^!tt*e}>s(]^tl  '"!^V  "^  ^^'^"^  ill-stfllrrcd  jA^ple.  '  If  is'dJffiifaltV'pWinps 
inwo^il'l^'i  t.^'  V-itimaie  th(J  riubibet  of  the 'tretheftlAss  of  the 
mptropolil/tr'j  pi*|>u1ati(>n  :  hdt'H;  fdridS  "n 'thW 'i^Wch  Wtert^'a'too 

'mnnillist  ii^fhunui'  u]^n*)n  the  sotinl'  cWiditiim  'bf'th^  Vneiirojidlis. 
Wuvinp  lio  hxod  polftical  knowledge,  btft  biltiWg''blii«lly"allihat 
j«  pW(m1  alibvo  it  ny  coiiifc^ii' oFwcJiItlf ;  fgtioi*attf  bf  tHej'mfeiiling 
.iliid  cimI  of'\li.c'la\v,'VndUietesfirigit^'offi(>l:?s ;  tald^liYtof^ltf  liAhits 
ifjid  iiMJiiltijjnLJ  ideas  olf  life  which  ar^'  nttdgW^he^ '^ubi'^ftitb-  of 
Hycffil  [  stftbi'lily,  this'  dlUss  fot&s  All'  ttngtAblb'  bmM^V  Si^feh  1A  ever 
npp  for  the  worsi  fortri'^f  deiirtfebtue"  tri  \*t)rk''tlpdYir'  and'  Still 

,  wt)rsc;,  the  ordihary  habits  of  the  individtrals'  "who  ibrrti'thfe  hlefher 
<Ottss  ^u;c  separated  in  so  slight  a  degree*  f^oirithh^of^l0tulfl  e^ime, 
lliat  every  changfe  in  thd  cotiditioti  6f  the  cites  (wheth'erJit'b«'for 
the  better,  and  thus  frtrhish  the  means  for  gmtift^cf  the  inor- 

*  **  Nttten  akid  NarrativtiH  of  a  Six  Years'  Mi99iory  prindpaUy  <^nxo^  thflj  pens 
of  London.  By  R.  W.  Vanderkistf,  hite  London  City  MMwiOharyT"'  ''iTiild 
Kdiilon,  p.  37.  ■••_•.'.■ 


diuftte  deairo!  Jbr  a^nsual  pleasures,  oc  .for  .the  Av:o;i^e,.  aud 
•causes  Baff^riog;  odA..  want),  is  f^:(f,  tq^  des^troj,  in  fDauyJ,i]i,^t^nce3, 
ihe^ght  ibarri^rilbbatsepacates  ihQ,c(nI)f^^>a  tej^lipgs  ai^d  pf^pti.oes 
i^^tdle  okisa  fiHHO  oi^rt  ciimioality;  aad,.th^s.,tiI^  Aether  p^aas 
becomes  a  jBouree  from  wbiph  is  ,Q9nsjl^iatiy,flf:|)ving.ft  grejt^f  pr 

less  stream  of  crime«  i    .   ,,,        i   ,.,..,[ ,i,   |     . ., 

JiV  "good  times"  the  ffoodness  i^  measured  by  the  amount  of 

gaia'wbich  may  be  devoted  to  the  dram-shop, to  gambling,  and  to 

profligacy,  and  both  men  and  women  every  moment  float  into 

crime  on  our  modem  Phlegetlion,  the  river  of  "strong  drink" 

(for  once  ii^. the  deep  stream,  one  may  not  hope  to  escape  from 

vfUie  current  scatbless,  banked  iu  a^  it  is  ]by  profligacy  and  ruin), 

'  while  iht»  fierce  excitement  of  gambling  continualty  p^cks  the 

-lofeer  beyond  the  pale  of  tbe-  law ;   and  in.  "  bad   times'   tlie 

filing  grows  apace  which;  was  aptly  expressed  by  »  ticket- of - 

leave,  jnw  in  1857 :  "1  don't  see  why  I  should  starve ;  and  Tm 

not  going  to  do  it."    Action  is  only  wanted  to  convert  such  a 

> tbofught  into  open  orime. 

. .'  Again,  the  brutality  of  a  father;  the  harshness  of  a  mother,  the 
.  si^fferings  of  a  week's  hunger,  th0  unsettledness  of  a  vagrant 
>  Ufe,  the  temptiitions  arising  from  a  false  code  ^of  morality,  the 
passion  for  sensual  and  other  pleasures,  all  pave  a  broad  .and.  easy 
..pat^>7ay,  along  which  the  children  of  tbe  nether  class  trqpp  to 
,.epme,  aod,  if  ,n.ee4  be,  a  guide  and  tempter  is  nieyer  wahtiiifg  iu 
.jtjie  pr^tised.criminid,  w^o  is  always  at  band.  . .   . '    ' 

,  ,It  may  be  wondered  bow,  with  so  unstable  a  class  of  th^  popu- 

,,jlat|on, living  in  our  midst,  suffering  po  mn^^li,  and  yet  ^o  little 

.,:bou,nd  by,  the  laws  of  morality,  we  should  be  ibr  one  moment  safe 

^.ip^jpur  boiises,  and  Ijb^t  qrim^  apa^viUaay  shuuld  not  be  more 

>.^q»pant^  than  they. are.    Brit  there  is  nevor  wanting  among  the 

. .  i^e^her  class  a.  vague  but  siilutary, notion — one  whii'h  the  i  ridi  vidrtals 

^£tbe  cl^sa  would  themselves  find  difficult  to  define,  and  which, 

.(Indeed,  has  more  the  cbaracter.  of  a  superjitition  than  anything 

t.  ^}s^^— of  the  supreme  power  pf.the  law,  and  of  th^hi^^her  cWses 

,fQf  ,80iciety;  and  crime  i§  almost,  always  regarded  as  ^  final  and 

.  r  I jrirpmedi^ble.  step.     Moipeoyer,  j^.  alight  moral  infiuence— "  a '  Httb 

.  glppmipg  light,  much,  like  a  sl^e"-r-(whjch  is  not  m  J^eiost!  sight 

of  in  estimating  the.  restraining  powers  at  work  aniong  th^  nether 

;.plaf»)  is  brought  to  bear  upop  tlm  cjass  by  the  intemjixturo  with 

■  \^  pf  n^^ny  who  have  had  the  advantage  of  a  moral  training,  nud 

;iV?bP  Irom.  misfojiune  have  had  to  seek  a  l^t^ja^c?  in  the  sinks  of  the 

...^netrppolis,  but  \vhose  moral  f|f\culties  ha^vc^^ot  been  oWitem^ 

I  ,,,'  The  n^ev- class  of  tUc  n^etropol^ta^i  pppu,1^^1on'is  not  Vechiited 

within  itself  alone.     It  receives  con&iiint  acc-es^ions  froin  tJjose 

.!  ^ji^liO,  being  rcTduced  to  extreme  poverty,  ^re  ooinpelled  t6  seek  a 

refuge  in  the  worst  haunts  of  the  metropolis,  and  -to^6l(;.u|)  a 
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living  ill  i^e  streets ;  it  is  the  tltypb  intd  which' fid!  ifaoM  ill-fiited 
children  who  flee  from  tiiehr  homes  on  tecbuttt  of  lirlrd  listge; 
irtio  are  ontcftst  from  desertioh  orftoni  tfdii|f  lot^hatts,  orwh«f, 
fiiom  a' perverted  love  of  a  fuo^i-idle'  aiid  Watidmiigr  Hft>  prefer 
ttte  wild  tiXid  irregul^  iriode  of  etistence^  a  street  laA.  The 
nether  class  is  also  the  gi^at  receptacle  into  whitch'fidl-  thotfewho, 
degraded  by  flagrant  vice,  sink  step  hr'^iep  tt&totk  Higher -^ride 
of  9otiiety,  until  they  iat  lekigth  plung^  ititb  this  dei^-  cAMgh  ef 
httmanity.  Those  who  have  heen  ckvten  bjr  pb^rty  and  want 
i^tio  the  hanhts  of  th^  nether  class*,  h&veamon^tb^iki'  mimy  whe 
KaVe  not  wanted  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  edttcHiibtK  tuid  Vnenl 
tuition,  itnd  who;  potwithstiondipg  the;  deade&iag'  dBsctar  ^  their 
impoverished  stat^,  still  reiwh  much  of  iibeir  better  Hatiuv, 'aifd' 
hy  their  moral  infltiei^be  eiert  ^nile. ;-illi|bt  ehei^  tipoii  thai^ 
ifeighbours ;  bttt  those  who '  havfe"  heen  deg^^aAed'by  thldr  ii^ 
regulated  passions,  commonly  outgo,  in  the  fttilties^  6f  thMt'tiee,' 
tfaifit  with  which  the^^  are  brought  into  c6nltact.  Thff  et^ftisetlleir 
more  fuUy-develpped' mental  faculties  ixi'a^s^Wf^  fini^b  to 
tiljany ;  tliey  study  to  give  latigtri&gte  ifa  hlghesftr  ^ow^t- fortfce 
sugg^ibn  and  Ailfilnient  of  imuiorafity;  fhey  bMome  tii^  ei^ 
ti^achers'  of  deviTism ;  they,  in  ftu^,  show  but  too'ibll^  thit  tBe 
niost-thorotigh  villain  is  ^ehest-edtlc*tW'vill^^  '    ' 

,  But  there  is« dectioh  of  the' nether ^datre^thlj iti^lrwh— 
wlii,trh,^  al^Otfgh  f<!>und  in  the  Banie  hiithits,  iitid'>icp6eed.«»'tlN! 
siviiie  sl!ri!iggfes  for  existence,  and  to  i^'  Make  t^pt^  iM 
vib^;  differs  greatly  in  the  chahurter' of'% 'nicMity'  ifotfthe 
oitHti(P7  members  of  the  class.  In  thb  IfeiftH;  df  lA^dttoi  fihe^Mt!- 
grknt  Irish  preserve  alindfiM;  intact  the  ]MrtfUifr  1¥idts  v^eb*  i|i^ 
tiii^ish  theto  in  theif  Otrti  corftrtjry/  Thef  te^atiii^^ 
iheJdsure  tfieir  pt^^udibes  a™nai  the  EngtiA,  theli-HMrxh  itfijcl!- 
meht  to  tlileir  own'fteniily^  their  httl)it^  dir;hetdlng  togt^li^iiim  of 
tdeA\ng  oxi  the  cbatsest  food;  thdr  extita1)K  pi&ssic^ 
iea^  ttem  to  break  the  law),  ^d 'tfaenf  rerf^^';#h::^^ 
Thfey'  also  maintain,  in  u  great  mertstttfe^  theif  ;a?^etitf^ 
atd  protracted  labdur,  and  without  slmmii,  drwmi  'iiidiAiraii9^ 
haVe  r^oolurse  to  beggary  or  the  workhoisM,^*  ^M^^nifidHntt^dFtln 
street  Irish  are  Komah  Catholice;%n(!^  thby"'!^  ifieilf''n(Ad^e( 
BomAnismMd  that  bliucl  fUth  in  the  iiriest^ibb'M  bitty  "ib^ 
at  least,  in  this  comitr][--aifl6ilg  i|he  ttio^ti^omlt' ^roWkhk^ 
that  .religion.  But  ihe  chief  ibimil  cfikrll^'tetji^  m^lJM'i^^ 
Irish,  as  compared  with  the  r^ai^lder  qff  ^he  ti^h^b)4s(^,1i<'ttleir 
freedom  from  wantonness.  The  femal€ls'retai)i^theit  ^itttti  nt;)]M 
deepest,  difikis  of  vice;  and  the  t^kimohy  ife  g«b^ 
tlie  Irish  females  do  fall  into  immoral  coulees,  it^is  ftom  th^  ttfi- 
favourable  influences  to  whick  they  ate  exposed  by  ^Mnstint 
association  With  vice. 


!p^-pro0uscaoua  hcurding  togetUec.Qf  males  aad  jfemtles  in  the; 
*saixie..  apartmeni  at  mgbi,  onid  the  intimate,  assq^iation  of  tl^. 
7QaQg-,pf  Uotb  sexQS^  a^  not  aecessary  eausea  of  immorality.  Ij^ 
da  wlj  when  thqse.qauses  co-exist  vrith  loose  or  imperfect  notion^ 
of.fiorality,  ibiii  we  find  tlie.sad  results  which. are  too  common.lyr 
witiv^a^^d' among. tlie.netiier  qkss  of  the  English  in  large  towpsj. 
Among  the  fiomanist  Irisli,  a  stern  notion  of  morality  i^  invarifv 
ably  lonnd,.  partly  traditional,  mainly.^  perhaps,  a  result  ofi^eligious^ 
teaching,;;  foi^.it.  matters  njot  bow  destitute  and  impoverisl^d.ajQi 
imk  m^mfmist  may.  be^  it  in  rare  forlum  to  be  beyond  the,  iii^i^n 
«a^ce;9f|];eiigiQua  taacbing^.aiid  the  doctrines  of  jmorollty,  .wl49)tii 
Oji^.taiiji^.side  bjT  side,^  Jus  religioua  4ut^s,^.<M%  also  prac> 
ti^ftd  m^jtl^ fjjSfgyeat  jregulwty,.  .Mgr^oyer,  the  lji;isjin|^an»  eyen.ji% 
£Ag^ij49,|i9  npt.pfteft;  exempt,  from  the  ^upervi^joEof  tli^  priest^ 
W||hp  JjiOif  r  aniiqdJNviduQl  ii;ifluence  ov^r  bis  flock  of  vast  power  .i^ 
ieacbii^:^d(eait4»imngf.  . 

..  A.cimji;^  section  of  rtbe  petbeor  pl^s  is  one  of  the.neeedsai;/. 
a?e(su)t9,pf  thf-jpi^ysipai  and  moral  cirqnmstaiicefjiitder  yfkich  tho, 
^)laaa.  ^i^t^.  Sut  tiie  nucl^u3,.of  the  ciiminai  3eption  is  npt 
f^pi^dvpf  in^yidual^.who  have  bad  recourse  tg  prime  incidentally » 
•ooTiwiip;  bav^.tbe^n  driTen  to  crime  by  necessity,  but  .paaiixly  o£ 
persons  who  are  o£  cfin^nogil  parepjtaf^e,  and  who  l^ye  be^nspeci:, 
ificnUy.  friuin^  tp;  prim^iand  if)  if  horn  eorime  ia  ^r^U  t^Q  business 
^f(iij^.l,.Hereditftfy  grim^.;eiwaot,  l;^i^wever,.  of^eu?, boast  of  puQ^ 
togpig  il^penV  tl?^t.  its  ocigim.  m^y  nojti  be  readily^  ttac^Mr-  '^M 
'<i^Tt^,^  tj^i  law.us^Miy  cute.et^rt  the  development  (rf.famlW^ 
^^Pfpi/B.,.lfpf9^^jt  .W  ftttwi^ediw  tbe,gi>)wt)l^tif,  i^^ff^i  pr'fevffiff. 
gc;aer;aii<ra.  Xbe  eummon  ciiiwinftl  joss^sj>esL,i,ii,e?£c^s3  fill  ^l^Q 
te^ril  qualit^e^ , of  the  elass  firopi  wh^qb  he  is  mj  9^fiij,tipq|L;,,ji^'^ 
^  l^w , fflttping  wliicb  lie  sI.>ow^^  ij^ .his  j^f^r^pji^  hw  Wt^^^fi 
i^  4^i'^^ii*ilibough  it  may  be  mucli  i^'ore  slixiihiij  in  nppearauc;^* 
»than  tbatiwhi^h  is  display tjj  by  tb^  nether  cla^^  iu  nunc  hotiitni 

eudeavour  tutobtuip  a  IM'elihoud.  pThe  jU-cpnc«-*4ilijLl  Iteliiig  a| 
.adminiUyi^  which  is  eutertiiiwtid  hy,  &  large  portiwu  uf  the  netii^^ 
•elM-s^  fyr  iiidiviJuala  who  have  dar^4  ^  bJ^^^t  tlte.b*^'^*^  Ui<^  ^^^ 
'Citei*^<3ut  cQuy^qinjqt  upon  tiie  ,a^?;t  of,  crii^^  itself ;  il^q  iipjjareiitl^ 

E^yrm^de  in  wbi^^W  by  puj-suiiigf  p^nvt^^  P.^^^^^  W^PfJi^lM 
jobtfl^n^.  conjpiif^tiye  ^it^len^^^,  |Mu1$ed  lUt  i^4  ^^pagsion  fof 
<n44>W9!  9k  ^k^^'  pl^aaure^  gmtjJ&e^'.fiav?  a  DeciilJ^r!  faseiiintiou 
p}jifaijanyiyo,wig  criiiiiuals^.  *'  ijm\  hgw  I  cloit^ye  ih^evijigT\e^t 
.^jt?,!^^  §  ypuj^g  tiiK^f  io  Cobnt^l  Chestert^n^,li<^fuiQg^  *'if  ^^^l^^f 
iWusanda,  rd  3till  bti  a  tlii^r;*  ' .  ,  ,       .-  ,,Vi!  Jin  1^  ^r',n  ,i.^ 

By  %tl^pj:ougbly  tTi^ea^^^^^ 
41f^  5afne,,Ti!(a.y  .i|a.ptdinOT  i^v|4tifil^  ^ct^e^,^, ,  ^^  ^^fg 

.BMOiidMy  Paniahments,"  by  Geo.  Laval  Chesterton.    Igfifi,    .YoL  i^  iv  J^..  - 


4iQvA4jh  q^^ijfil^efBi^i^  j«^^|^9«0rv%,ii$a«rt  Ja9»^ivii9iin|Mh<diB 
cr\i^e  (U)^  t)i^{enwip^l.m4H'b»iviito{iof4Jie  iietb0r»<fbuM(tbiit  clA 

C^^tff^,...     ,',;•    ii   .='.'.     /ti— .!-..!:      ill  :-lni«    «;     !••    Uiii  .J  IL./- 

pf!9lif Ufi^I  ih^i^Mts^i  i^  >  i^ :  idefrnvHy  /  tiQci :  lio^iitiouBiieai'  ■,  m»^iax-M 

cf^c^pit^ (jn i^  f^p  fis^Jiey, fim. ipad0 . koiown< by'  qvegtmme^ or# ipcfri 
Lapp,  byi.a.ipo(pi3^r.  qQTO^otian^litjW)^^^  serioiti>«rHictii 

auppp^e  tl|ai;)[he.,^cpAl  fioAu^oe  qC  tibi^neltfiifi  doJ?»iatot4xliiitl 
bQ}^94  ito.tffkpaoiity>>.;i¥i\)rti]^  ^noiarruid'tQifljrnisb.a  »fMtaoKo{ 
tli^,imiteofJ.by  ^ii(>h.pQPftl/Bur  4Mfiittlta  iiitiylbe  o«rcl6i  but.  -lUb^ 
nQtiiei^  cli^^i .  l^a$i  9)p'rQ  i^r sles9( ,  iiltitai^ 

oli^u^.on  tibe  PQ^>hi)pi^;ai^  tb^  ooiiiin^sciaL dato^  4lH(9i%h' 

vaeipi^s  kiftd^  ,0(9.  ;Mi«4(^P^n',r  iOOk  4he;  t^tl^ii^  laiid'  li  b«iefftl  effMk*' 
pi^^up^drVjpon.thQ.iuoxaUtyQf .boibt olftasM*bf itb^  infiiMBte 
thGinie^ep;  rcli^SM  iMc^ov^ry  tiie  .b^aefol!  (effoot  ofi  this  Jrawn 
is  pro{)^biy, fcit,ij>.  ev^: gi^idA  of ;^QAiety|. bovver  n^imite. itflMT" 
bQ,m  npp€^a«/pe}fvom,i(^  exeneifiOiofttmbMrtm  infltieDoein'^fiCfefi- 
taiuly  JQit)^.nie(rQpo)ts  |tJi(B.QeiiteFidii9s<ia{^mt»:e^  iivii' 

tbq;iTi0i;(»}  F€i^r^4iA9iofr/otb^  ohisi^.iUi)ftiitiUi(^iQal]9t.itovB04nii 
in  this,  greater  degree  of  separation  consists  obe^o^^eriiiiociiHlf 
ch^^pt!9ri3tiQ<i^<^  ithQ  mi»tiY>pGdi«(t  In  .ittlQiUitdwii«lbe(T?iMra4  As- 
ti:^(^^(]|f:  tl>«.;^>v4|<jai^  n^mJly  .well  (^^et.toitbp  eji9iDfi4^<akiaiti 
boyiu^i  a  J^vghfiri  ^i>cial:gr84^  ttuiO}  tbcf  metiidr.obu|s»iaadi  ^aariadimlj 
nibQi (iVi JQfllVW^Q .  is  .b^QUgbt  { lie  teafi  up«iil  1  ikbA^ 
vrith^utal^^nftfit. .t . 2|c!Repy^, lift/  »mtii  4«[)Wb9i!ihe^  tftoMkidisiintai 
ar§,  e^fiejr,Io^;^Q0Sft  to  .iDivist^n)  pf  4he  Q^speL  t*  I»4;be  BMiror- 
pQli^i  bQ^^'^Y^cpr^;  Yrbem  iv^^iap^ae  arajababitraibif  tlreiKtiiitotcbs^ 
alpp%, «oAdu^|^r0 . tbe$e/  4istricU».  Qf d.^a^Bo^f^t!  unluioimb  baiito  Ibia- 
cbiis^i.9^1,/|x>i'jth0  poiic<^aiflQi)i0in  [iodwei^tfiDoimlf'mflueiieeidf  4fcti. 
k^l(i^^^ntlonedils ibut  $Ugfitlyielt{;.fbiit;  on  4be'ottier»hakukii 
pvit^>^bl0  that  :tJ)0  igc-Qat^KiMQOvntiofi'  iotcm^lTim  $Do4«f;n 
iVLtqucfityi,^  \;ice;ilbr rtlifl  diffeirmoe  JSimo^  ipfobablyiin'^pii^ 
not  iiu^ii;y).iAiJAt^^e  ^irtrioisfactf^  inuoh  ra^  ther 

ela^se^M^brojvn !•  ipto jeo^tnqt;  wtl^r, Uw:!  nettor.icla^  /thfa^icbe^ 
wb)pr^K;.,i  ..,._.  .  ..-  .  :,!-,...!<'  /l.'-"lr  *'i'i(»  "  ^  li  .ill/.'  .itf//r>?.i- 
tTh^f ^perativei  f^hss  y  tlirdwn  i»tQiil)timnte'OQnbaxioniJk>thiH^' 
bu|g^i9Q3$:andin:pIea$ui*e  (paHiculajflyiia  tl«>s.9Tpliioe6  ef^comoD' 
rQso^i^.itlie.td^axu-^op  and  be<«ivboti8eO  Avitb  tbai  ^rliottiiDC>tb0' 
nether  class  whicb  is  kpowjfet  as  tbe  ''str^trfolkr"  and  liibe^' 
conies  tp>a.^eat€arori  lesa  txte&t^ familiarized. v4Ui  tbe.iasityik)r 
rather  tba  ^ibsenoe  of  moral  and.ireligioaa  fealiog  «Hmig  tbr 


kiler/^^'SfakpifliflPQiliabiy  with  the!  aspect  and  f6nndf  "vice '4ms  ii 
flK>stIiaj«Hrimi9iiHtt^D«idkct9^  infideiM'ei^  the  ittbfftl:  ikdolKi^ 
^emritmg*  ^heiii  iniiftiloBUUdiig  frtard  bhihtitt^'  th^ii*  -^^sibiliiVi 
duUrenniP^  ^617^  misde^tible  cyf  the^  ef?il  ette^;  >fttid^tlie  eHllM 
£Bm^fitlM<6p0raiiv«  ola^d  haV«»  Mt,  lieitlier<iflii  tb^y  MHre/ii^^ 
nil0;4ii^t  edistiuK^Miiitortal  oarewhidi  isi^sdtilfMito'iM'tbomig^^ 
well-being  of  a  child.  The  necessity  which  very  coflWtf6ftiy' 
e3UstB'ifon«0t«iTf|rtile«» member  of  an  ojiVraftiv^V  faidil^-ib  iiOl  in 
the  mitiaieMikW  of  ihe  fdmily ,  rendeirs  it  requisite ' thi^t  tb^  'ehildl 
sbomUbedeft  utAially  im  the  ohni-ge  bf  n  jnofu^g^^  ini^iiib«fr>of' t»^ 
£aiB|lyv- or*  of  leonie' person  whioi  doeenot  possfefes  thftt  ftilMnt^irerft; 
knibe^eiSttteot  thek^Iiildwhibh  i^h^  >BM)^ber  «k«elfeeR^  Thi^* 
dfaikl/fe  ttbus  left -duHufft  4:  great  portion  of  the -da jrtti  seekiit^ 
owv«tMi$emciit^itdli]GiBi>unoared  fo»^  til»onb^it<i'ibllowb  iiif Uk^ 
8tidbts4iid  iolieyg,'  find  therd  itbi^  ie6n^titly'^hl*or#n4ti  itM  \v^^ 
y»Mdt§Toi[ihal iool^  iadgniige,' «»d  hints  of  tb^'  ft^t '  ilabj t^ ' of' 'th^< 
'flfrtrec<4cbildlreni:' whiofa  it  to6  i^ftdilyad^^;  while  t^e'^os^' 
MStac^s  of i'tlw>childvdn'^^t'ttieA&orei  tim$i[^^  rripidfv^ 

develoMdlPi  £1^09  during  th^'6chooI^ys>  of'^^bitdkV^n'  of  "tK^I 
openitttvichuid  the^oral  Kicttliieskye  too  frei^enthf' i^Hl  fhvthej-) 
stii]itdi,ibi(itke  edaeatibn  bonstsU;  often  ofihe  mdit^tin^ibhli^' 
o£bami«giiilbae,  ^he<cM>ral  faculties  bein^' Mt  AMo^hj^i '\kil''' 
tiUcd,  in>iifiii}led/{th0  pnoees^  is  of  do  iitipemoi  fii  ohamt^t  &^<tO^ 
Uiterposa^  dnly  ii>  •  sUgbt  •  obstacle  *  io  tbo  ^evil  inlii!i(eiice^  W  'Whiell  ^ 
thsfchildiisiebc^siNi.'  ".•-'.mi-      •  ■    •        •:.•  4)  m-  i../i-.:  -".ii  ir 

<])l  isitt'cbildhwd  iliii  the  greatet^  «iischief  io  inorality  is  dm^:' 
!EiMK8tt8G8J^ibility'o£'th^obi41  taseD^dn^  rmpiiedsjotfs^  and-tb^' 

ii^iel)6cti'aoaid/motM  tfiibultie^^  ist^  dbibf-K^iftli^e' k)r  «h£it'^bli^ti!eiii> 
mDrat-fienldtiiHty MWhitii  ib  observed  in  AfteK]ifeite'<atbi6^t  'ttlF 
dasitcn  of  isodetyi  "j^hlD  aftef  ptey^  of  the  organS^tn*' by  'tfteani^ 
(rf'-^nliiekilDentiU  adtimi^ibdispla^d  is  del^miifled 'Chiefly In  icbild'^i 
hddd  ahdiTbuthv'iitild'^r'the'  pas^ion^  b^devdoj^ed  'dispiV))^i^ibn^ 
atdfy  ito  >lheii ititelleot  •and  iftbral  - taculti^,  <tb^  di^ro^drti^n^ !i^ ' 
eonmufcniylcontinueft  to  the 'reitiotesl  period' ot-Mfe^'lfjind^tf/ 
thcitttctioil  <€4  Miypoiticrii  of  th^> materia) 'MmeWdrk'df  tAbu^^tf 
bet^saggernted  ioifwcir^  in^yout^,  ite  effeidtd  t^ilt  bo  infaiUfe^di 
toito  «gi^i»toi}«l<M^iles8'eKteiitiever-  aftef.    l^fce  in<hi€«ice'>hwh  is' 
exeddsodiby  thri  netkferclas^i-ufWn  that  portion  of  the-Of^eratrv^ 
class  with  which  it  is  most  closely  brought  into  contact  tend'S  to^^ 
bluntMiejimoralHBuscfeptibilitit^siof  the-'bhifss,  and,  Itbe^orfling^^o 
ouTicnni'  »ob»ervatfa>n^  it  fco«trib«les:in  ]»  ittarked'dd^i^'  tmvards  ' 
thci  folinajkioti  of  thht  Wisakened  sfense  b^  moitilitj-  w^iich  i^j'  found  ' 
pr8i{atentamonf|f'  a  Itirg^  section  of  the  operative  class.     ' 

Thertaethei^dai^  also  exercises  an' indirect  bnt  in^portaht  in- 
floinceiipaii  tliBt commercial  class:     A  large  number  bf  thbf  r^ail 
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dealers  who  supply  the  nether  claw  n^ith  articles  of  ccswunption 
are  ui'  that  class,  and  coDsequentty  partake  of  aU  i4a  habits  and 
teehn^.  liut,  in  addition,  the  wanta  of  the-  nefther  ^Lasa  an 
supplied  by  numerous  tradesmen  who  possea»)edai!atioB  and  sub- 
stance,  but  who  practise  to  aa  estmordinary  extent  those  petty 
frauds  of  trade  (petty  in  name  only)  whieli  coaaisi  particular^  in 
the  adulterution  of  food  and  driuk.  The  nether  daas  suffer  much 
from  tliese  frauds,  and  the  i^ability  of  iadividuala  of  the  class 
to  protect  themselveH,  their  ignorance,  sad  their  deaire.  from 
poverty,  to  obtain  cheap  articles^  forms  a  gneat.  tamptataon  ta 
tmdesmen  to  practise  a  system  of  petty  ftaad  for  the  aogmenta- 
tion  uf  trade  profits.  The  system,  of  petty  trade  fraoda  is  aot 
eonfined  U>  the  tradesmen  dealing  panfiifmlly-  with  the  nether 
cUuis,  but  it  is  found,  perhaps,  in  greatest  intensity  axnomg  them. 
The  majority  of  tlie  petty  trade  fouidaare,  perhaps^  praotiaed  by 
the  retail  dealer ;  hut  many  of  the  more  serious  frauds,  .particoUrly 
in  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  conaompUoa,  csonot  be^cnnied 
out  without  tlie  co-operation  of  the  mana&otnrer  ot  wholesak 
dealer;  hem;etlie  s\-stem  of  petty  fraud  prsctiaed. by  the  lowest 
branch  of  a  trade  is  found  to  extend  its  influence  Uurough.  every 
branch  of  the  same  trade.  The  petty  frauds  eommon  aanoag 
shopkfjepers  form  a  ^uoji-justification  for  fraud  whiuh  the  stfeel 
dealer  is  quick  to  seize  upon  I-*:"  '  ;. 

*It  ain't  r/"/'  remarked  a  street  tnblcsinan;  "as  niakflB  oefbe  oht  of  bIumi 
oliicoo';  it  oiuH  teens  makes  cigars  oat  of  rhuWurfa' leaves;- «»  BoaH!  auke 
duffers'  liandkerehiefa^  nor  weave  cotton  tbisgs  and  call.  t)ienL  silk.  If  wsqaadu 
a  bit,  does  we  inako  fortius  by  It  as  shopkeepm  does  with.^dr  omtmentsaDd 
pilb  ?  If  trc  dvc  slang  weights,  how  iiuiuy,  rich  shopkeepers  is  fliied  for  that 
there?  And  now  mnny's  never  fboiid  oat?  anA'meh  one  !oa  'eih'at 'fiMedl 
why,  he  calculates  howmuchWsixito  pocket/ between  what  he's  i|iad^  by  shng'' 
ingf,  and  what  he's  been  fined,  and  on  he  goes  again.  Re  dida't  know  that  thot 
ever  was  short  weight  given  in  his  shop ;  not  He  /'  No,  mone  do  mr  it  oar  stalls 


or  barrows !  Who  'diuteratcs  the  beer  ?  Who  makes  old  tea-leaves  into  i 
Who  grinds  rice  among  pepper  ?  And  as  for  smtiggliii^,'— but  m)bQdj  thinks 
there's  an;^  hami  in  buying  smuggled  things.  What  we  does  is  like'tlnd  pencil 
you're  writing  with  to  a  grcattreo,  Compared  to' wh^ the  ribh  peoptedMcs."* 

Tn  addition  to  the  baneful  influence  to  which  the  operative  class 
is  exposed  by  its  more  or  less  intimate  connexion  wtth  the  nether 
olass,  it  is  also  liable  to  be  affected  by  other  ageUcies  which  tend 
to  blunt  or  weaken  the  moral  faculties.  Ol  these  agencies  the  con- 
fined dwellings  of  the  class,  and  the.  physical  requirements,  if  we 
may  so  spenk,  of  relaxation  hold  a  |}romiuent  place.  One  of  the 
most  powcrfnl  causes  tciidihg  to  bluirfc  the  iiiorality  of  the  dper^- 
five  class,  is  the  house  which  has  but  (^ne  Vootii,  or  the  Hb|isb  ^hich 
has  only  a  single  bed- chamber.  When  all  the  members  of 'dl'fimiily, 
parents  and  childteu,  ttiale  and  femrU(?,  o^c^ajt^r  the  same' dnartm 
at  nighty  it  has  the  uffect  of  deadeniiig  tlje  sense  of  mia^^  tod 

*  <'Lciidoa  Lftbonrand  Loodos  Pocvv'  p*-47li< 


tteeeiicrf  rnmong  the  oUidreti,  and  it  leadd  to  a  Trsfllcelnrng  of  the 
jiioml  teralttm  aiid  to  an  impurit]^  tif  thought,  tlteimportauce  of 
tAick^Mm  witih  diffietlty  b^-  ^ppreciatiMl  'to>  its  flill  extent.  Even 
HtB-witiMkM  religious  tratmng  is  barely  ftufficieot  to  obviate  the 
aril  «ffoet9'  whiohr  mty  mse  firotn  this  sotirce.  :  The  sensual  pns- 
flMii»tol>eldldDeira;re  very  teadily  developcfd,  evei^  wh^n  the  child 
ifeelf  Jau>M»  nothing  of  the  hatuve  of  the  fee^lingd  trhich  it  elpe- 
xiaMes'i-btlt  Ae  single^hambered  dwelfing,  or  thef  house  witlr  one 
bad^haiuber,  dee«ipie4  by  severai  individtiate  of  different  ng^s  and 
m^Q^^tkiif  gives  a  directive' tbndenofy  to  the  seilsdal  passions,  and 
s^rddbritry  td  aethre  tmmohdity  of  «he  very  gwlvest  chataet^r.  It 
ii^iM)  h^weir^r,  in  lh«  ditieotprodaction  bf  eariy  ovtrt  immoraSty 
tlrai'tliie  eitii  id  taost  witnessed,  but  ii^  a  dimiiiutbn  of  the  f^eKngs 
o£liE|pMl^«ly,->Md  iipiT>bUvity  to  sendua^ 

in<%1J^ind^qerioue!charadte)^anH)ug  young  ibnlKles.  The  effects 
off  thy  H^BBtud'pftielivityiuay  be  readily  witnessed  iti  the  hix  con- 
Veifitttiea'i^d'  manners  I  wkii^h,  short  bf  iotctual  inlmorality,  6ccur 
iuf'kr^'ttiilis  Hit  hirotteootns,  where  fifrtdes  of  the'  operative 
dbsties  M  eib^toyed^^d  where  no  nibral  superint^tifden^e  i^ 
ejM«iaedt'  fe«t  h6 '  wbrst  eff^fots  extend^  into  e^^y  gradb  of 
mniolfj.  '^'Fbi*,  froHi^  the  elHldren  of  the  op^r^ive  class,  the 
itete  d-  4o!M8tM 'HerVfltnts  etre'midnly  i^cruifiefd;  and  t<y  ^hi^ 
eharge  of  these  servants  the  chiMrefif  df  thenaiddleand  Itigher 
qfafwim  ftf.MMi^^ini  infancy  And  early  youtli»>  are  primnpldly 
•atumitledy '-and  it  ire^ntly  happeas  that  the  low  grade'  of 
iWMditJl'  'Of -liNf  nurse  of  the  hotisemaid  eithfer  degtirtde^  y^v 
|i^|y^i^.i^  of  the  XDost  caref^ly  trajfned  child. 

jJA^i^sG^  (^  "  Wintei:  a  Tale '  i^  bwt  a  faiufr  outline 

offfliihdJ  fiiaqutetly  eocurs  in  our  own  homes  >^<  • 

iS^,  Coinj^  my  gra(aou3  Tord,  ^ 
.  3^TpejQiu:pl|iyfdIowf  ..    . 
.    ,    <».TS[cuJ^4IJumepryo!v      ;        ,  t  // 

TWere  a  Baby  still. 

i^v!j-MWlf<«i!-/--IWk/y^f!:---         ■...:■■.:...;•.    •■.,1..;:   /.    :■  ■-    •[/      • 

^.I.r  il -III/'  -[I^P-i^^^y^^ '"^^l^'^'^H"!^'!?^'.^  •     ^- 

.  Fresent  our,service9  to  afine  new  nnnoe,, 

p  XRwg  w!^p;.  ^^0.  ^^^\  ^  '^if^^  jtiii?  worW  •  ^oii  a  prp- 

r  mwardfl  p^psui^Uty,  deri^  ^9fo,  tlie,cixc)in?ist4incp9i  of  his 
^9<jt^,.Dji,Jl^^  jiQqr  ox,  rich^  u/sit^iliy  kax^.  V®W^  him  a  broad 
^^^,^^^.i)f.^;^tte  jioungVomau^  to  wjxateyeijr  pi^s  of  society  ste 
ijl^y  gelding,.  18  apit,,tp  be.  ovenv)j,^j[p[ied  .by.tbe  ; first  heavings  of 
piiaaion  or  the  earliest  promptings  of  vanity.  It  is  the  blunted 
moral  sense  and:  the  proclivity  tb  sensnaltty  which  are  the  conse- 
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qucDces  of  defects  in  the  early  training  of  a  pliTIcJ,  that  clogs  our 
streets  with  prostitutes  anJ  our  registers  of  births  with  entries  of 
children  bom  out  of  wedlock.  In  l^bo,  out  of  85,532  births  in 
I^>ndon,  -U.j.j  wore  illegitimate  ;  and  iu  l^^.'i7  there  were  known 
to  the  i)olire,  also  in  L(»ndou,  8000  prostitutes,  and  2,^26  houses  of 
ill-fiinie.  The  number  i>r  illegitimate  births,  and  number  of  known 
prostitutes  form,  liowever,  but  imperfect  gauges  of  the  amount  of 
unoliastity  nniong  unmarried  femolea  iu  the  metropolis.  In  185K 
8203  children  wer»?  bom  out  of  wedlock  in  Londou,  and  in  the 
same  year  tho  nnmbor  of  unmarried  women  was  ^12,293.  If 
this  proportion  of  unmarried  women  living  unchastely  to  every 
illegitimate  birth,  be  tho  :»amo  as  that  of  married  women  to  ever)' 
legitimate  bii-th,  it  would  follow  tlmt  at  tear^t  15,000  (abont  1  in 
ever}'  1 5)  unmarried  women  living  in  London  in  that  year  wen; 
unchaste. 

The  pn^ti'actod  phy^»ical  labour  of  tho  operative  induces  a  con- 
dition of  mind,  apart  from  education  or  religious  iustraetion, 
which  dinposes  hiu)  to  seek  relaxation  in  sensuous  rattier  than  in- 
tellectual pleasures.  Wlien  we  consider,  therefore,  the  as  yet 
comparatively  sli^^ht  extent  to  which  sound  education  has  per- 
jneated  tlie  openitive  class,  and  the  insufficiency  of  the  means 
wliich  exist  for  tlie  literary  accommodation  fuici  intellectnnl  grati- 
fication of  the  chiHs,  it  will  follow  as  a  natural  consequence  that 
such  instruction  as  the  majority  of  the  class  possess  will  be  ap- 
plied rather  to  the  purpose  of  gratifying  the  passions  than  tlie 
intellect,  and  that  the  readiest  and  least  troublesome  metliod  of 
indulging  the  senses  and  passions  will  be  adopted.  The  gm-pafaee 
and  the  btfer-honsc,  the  flaming  decorations  of  the  one  and  the 
cosey  looks  of  the  other,  outshining  the  co;iitracted,  and  perhaps 
crowded  cottage,  are  flocked  to,  and  probably  comic  songs,  glees, 
or  other  attractions  may  he  added  to  the  seductive  influences  of 
gobsij)  and  strong  drink.  Many  may  keep  within  due  bounds  and 
never  exceed  either  in  one  indulgence  or  auother  by  frequentK 
vibiting  thcHo  resorts;  but  when  we  have  strained  ofi'  the  temperate, 
there  is  invariably  found  a  dark  and  dense  deposit  of  dmnkoaness 
and  debauchery,  fringed  with  want  and  wretchedness,  recklessness 
and  idleness,  and  capped  with  crime. 

But  the  most  important  source  of  the  degraded  morulity  found 
among  the  operative  class  is  tho  deficiency  of  I'eligioufc^  and  nK>ral 
instiiiction.  A  great  portion  of  this  class  is  not  only  unprovided 
with  the  means  of  religious  education,  but  it  is  inaccessihle 
to  the  majority  of  the  means  already  iu  existence.  It  is 
the  deficiency  of  JX'ligious  and  moral  iubtiiictioii  wlm*.h  makes 
the  influence  of  the  agencies  of  which  we  have  spoken  so  in- 
jurious to  the  morality  of  the  operative  class.  The  irfleets  of 
siin-onnding  circumstances  in  depressing  the  standard  of  morality 
among  a  class  of  people,  is  in  direct  proportion  to  the  deficiency 


9^>.m  ^sm~  ^Am¥^?,^.  9?  w?p??-      '9^ 


_  -, .     ^ill  prove  9fliule  benefit  L^nless,|lr 

are  ciJDi  uiiied  4riih.  meisutei  ^  lur  tlie  pmliibiiqn  of '  d1)y sical  ,n) 
Mciai  ImT^rdveiiieiit.  , 

i  lH'  1848,  aii'iiiqpif^  vas:  nislde,  Vjr  ia  eonHmittee  «f  IV))lom^  of  thd  $t«tldtiicMd 
S|)pifAyi  i^io  t|ie|09m(|tipi^  tf  tJi^  2iiboiariqf(  popcilatioa  or£t».'GiQQ^*d  iti'lhc 

uition  oftbe  p9orcj:  cmscs  of  ,the  metropoUs.  From  tlie  statistics  obtained 
flfarlng  tliia1hqmi^'yeinir^^thei*'8drtM  IlIiisttTatl^  onUe'reitaWtts'WellWe 
jftade  upbtf  tlM  trt6ml  Mti^ilioii'  6f  tiio  <dp€v4ti?e  ^lassofLdtidon:'  Tfaet^i^I 
rpDjiulnkioiliof  iko  disf riot  aotuaUy  fixisiined  \vbsi  7711f  of:  wdkiok  nuiBbear :  SdiiS 
Iff^  cUU4rcft  under  U.  i(jaf3  :of  ago. ,  ftic  ?>ub^  of  l^uipi^ipa^upi^d  J>y  ,tjus 
population  was  1204,  aiia  the  number  of  families  iuhabiting  these  hp^i^^^^  e:^- 
dusive  of  single  men  and  woi^en  lodgers,  w^  1802^  Of  these  faniQies.  u^O 
Miipfcd  )i<Mk&  cdiiUimn^  only  ion^  rooiii;'Aild  50^  Qc6\ipt^  hbttses  cofrtlalning 
.tiro  ^rodKit.  • !  I  The  number  of  iiidivddiuifii  tiving*  m  hOiUBC^  haking-  only  otts  itdm 
jf^f)Q|^,-t]Mi|  in  3i2  pprsotts.^Q.^aqhiJWilis  w  aumb^ri^f  individlualt.  IWag 
j^  b^lise^.iContamrig  two  xpptnp,  was  2:154,  th^  is  2;2  geywns.  fq,CfMjh,.rQOfla. 
Tnese  figures  inalcatc  a,  cbnsiderable  degree  of  crowdiug,  .but  jthey,  convey  but 
ii%htr  notion^ bf 'the  teftiiramot^t  of  crbwdiig  wiircH''o&iTli^  fh' 'slipping 
i(pkMci]ti%hcre'j&  fkmiiy t^f^sltvetti]  bhll^n  exi^t.  lil ' tfi^  kbus^' conliiini% 
iim  xo6my  oiifi  roon  only  ia,  os  k  general  rule/  usedi  ais  a  bed«eh3iiibcf .  ■'■  i  •  w. 
Mjj jjndence ^waawimj^t  aft Jjo-tUc  irSigioLmp  and  M\ofp\ ^ctoactflD  qf ,  tJm jp^ple 
tianix^^  form  of  religion  prpfessed  by  V^e^pc^  o.t,W|51fapi\iJs, 

f^   J.  i|fccrtaining  the  chariEU^tler^  of  tlW'  literkxttr^  brihQij)aiiy  used  by  Ih'em. 


Je'lJ^s  dfl'iS^fimilib^  ^fe^bd  t6' Wion^  to  'th'^  O^hro^  of'^fdrtdV^i 
itoitbefWesleyatt  Medhodist  6ocietir;-177^tOibther  donon&inatiohtiof.D»sentcits, 
MUM  ^hBjftotflftn  Patholta;Chtirfi)v35r v4Fe  J^^8,.l50  j^floCes^fld  niijfleHgito:2 

ucssion 

tttlAi ,  „  ._ ,  -„_ .  - , 

»;app6ti^ita  hAV>e  ^enotfaiod  intd  t^  mitss  of  podtSation,  ift' ¥at]ier 


JifleaiittnjilfciviaHld'ftj^peac.tliati'thit  niambet  of  fiittihgrlinoadv^rovidciiilY 
"■      •—•'•-'•        •     k^jtV&jEa^t.iarMSQxftliii^b^itiaBiQll) 


additional  sittings  are  required  m  om^  tcjiprovifl^.tfu;  tli^,wli9^{^ifef)0taf^ 
.modated  by  any  religious  body.    I^uc'parisn  cnurcH  will  scat  about  1200,  per- 
'Wtt?bdl%c%c\iriibte'hfc  itaftt'  thkt'iVTs'nbf'^niattendea!    Tfic' 'AVbragc 
fWittlk^fdf  cotnmUiiioantvaitiiodQ^niSufAkyds'f^  40'io'90i  and^ffli^riveffa^e 
j«iihbeT'j'^!!ati(ndaikt9>  upoa  tlie  wcic^4dayc?e«ineoerYiee6  is  iroat  2j0ft9.)M), 

.fiWplly  Pfi  M^«  power  clissc?  ;•  t^idfifd,  of  jthqso  wlio  r  at t(5ii^4 .  t,UQ  w Jipjc  p^ ,  t^c 
^scFFices,  the  larger  proportion  i^rjc,  relativcjy,  b^.the  popr^.  Tne  nuim)cr  of 
''ktMndants  at  (wd  rooms,  wliich*  liaVe  bb'citi  hcenscd  for  Divmb  k<!rvicc  Jnftc 
"jfifiMI,  W<yWd'appe<«<  to  he  alsb  hrxiiM    At  one  -ietViee-ao'iiidiTidaAli  Vfetc 

donated  ut  lon^of  the  rooms,  and  ^  a<ero  present  >  at  atdother  timc.^  ; ' : '        !  > 
),.  I|i.Itl60f^i]|ilies.theCoinniHtee,0if  tb|Qi  Stati^tipkU iSocjotoTl f^ceriained  tl^t 
/ftfiri'^^^W?  iWu^R^^^  ra^o?*-  »t9Uy  to  ^ewJ5^^apcra,  in,  12,f«jirt^k3..wly 

were  oilier  m^i^Qaneoujs  prints  taken  yi,  and  in  20  only  no  newsj^iapcr  what- 
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ever  was  taken.  T.Vjn  tLe&e  results  tLe  Ccnuniuce  rcnutf^  "Ilns  is  £b;  a 
chc^riiiir  plctuit: ;  iLc  srreat  u&e  made  of  tLe  cipacuj  to  md  beiBg,  as  £u  u 
ihis  ^tsftWirnt  in<licfite«,  in  rnhnstenngto  mere  exotaDent."  Tlie  toUl  nizmber 
of  bryiks  foimJ  in  the  district  -was  13,99i,  and  these  were  ilisuilmigd  smm 
I1I51  UuiiHk^  o(yh  appealing  to  poaacai  no  hooin.  Of  ihe  boofca,  M«<R 
thc-atrlcrtl,  5,7'Jl  are  classed  at  serious  (inclndb^  the  Holj  SeripOum  mL 
book-  of  braver  I,  and  8153  as  uiscellaDrous.  It  »  not  pnsaiHU*  to  ascczttii 
stat^ticaflv  to  ^Lat  extent  the  "swious"  books  were  read,  but  the  imunessha 
of  the  aqtints  of  the  committee  was  that,  "  in  far  the  miier  BUBibcr  of  tami£es 
which  tiii7  visited,  of  ail  the  books  vhich  thej  fonu  in  them,  the  Bihie  nd 
Testament  were  thoM  least  read." 

Of  ihf:  children,  1200  attended  Infant,  danw,  ad  daj  aehools,  and  a71 
Snnday  srhool^i,  and  the  pavments  of  1013  families  for  the  achooCng  of  their 
children  did  not  exceed  one  shilling  wecUr. 

Iij  (Ir^nliiig  with  the  moral  patbology  of  the  aether  and  open* 
tivc  classf.-s  of  tlie  inetropolit«n  populatiuD,  we  Lave  to^do  with 
results  wljiclj  are,  in  the  main,  tlio  direct  consequence  of  the 
ftiK'iuI  (jirciimslnneos  under  which  those  classes  are  plateed^  and  of 
ft  lark  of  trtio  ini>ral  knowledge.  But  when  we  come  to  consider 
tin*  imlirations  of  pen'ertwl  moraUty  which  are  found  among  the 
middlf;  and  aristocnitic  clasaesy  it  might  be  supposed  that  we 
bhould  find  that  both  crime  and  immorality  bad  a  more  indin- 
dualizffd  and  isolated  character — that,  indeed,  crime  and  imoBO- 
rality  would  be  wen  rather  as  the  result  of  individual  depraritj, 
than  as  a  consequence  of  general  social  conditions  inducing  de- 
pravity. For  the  middle  and  higher  classes  do  not  lack,  in  ap- 
f)earnncc,  uittier  the  moans  of  both  intellectual  and  moral  know- 
edge,  or  the  knowledge  itself.  When,  however,  wre  dip  &  little 
bolow  tin;  surface,  we  shall  find  that,  as  among  the  nether  and 
opcrativo  classes,  so  among  the  middle  and  aristocratic  claaae^, 
crime  and  immorality  are  mainly  but  the  scum  which  floats  iip<Mi 
the  surface  of  loatlisorac  pools  of  degraded  and  perverted  eocnl 
conditions.  There  are  doubtless  many  and  grave  .instances  of 
individuni  depravity  which  have  set  at  nought  all  trainiAgin  up- 
rightness, and  that  have  broken  through  all  the  restraints  of  law, 
liuman  and  divine ;  but,  as  a  rule,  we  may  trace  how  acta  of  crinei 
and  open  immorality  art)  ordinary  consequences  of  ibe  social  con- 
ditioTis  under  which  the  individual  has  existed,  and  of  a  proclivity 
to  vic(»  duo  to  defects  in  early  training,  or  to  evil  influences  acting 
in  cbildliood  and  youth. 

If  we  search  into  the  method  in  which  many  trade  tranjMmtions 
are  ordinarily  prr)8ecuted,  wo  at  on(.'e  obtain  an  important  clua  to 
the  nonnal  moral  condition  of  many  branches  of  the  oommercial 
class.  In  the  evidence  given  on  the  Adulteration  of  Food  and 
Drink  before  a  Select  Committee  of  the  House  of  Commons  in 
1R55,  it  was  shown,  with  particular  reference  to  London,  that  it 
was  almost  a  general  rule  among  the  dealers  iu  many  of  the  most 
important  articles  of  consumption  to  sell  those  articles  in  a  more 
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or  less  adultonited  stiite,  by  which  the  valae  of  the  articles  as  food 
was  diminished^  Again,  the  formidahle  commercial  disastem 
irhieh  have  oecunad  dofing  the  last  three  or  Jour  years  from 
fiwadalfiiit  J)iU  and  banking  transactions,  and  from  malversations 
ef  fofids/  have  shown  that  the  lax  principles  of  trading  which 
kd  to  such  ftightful  disasters  daring  the  '^  railway  mania,"  were 
Qja  temporary  principles^  arising  at  the  moment  and  disappearing 
wUh-thie  occasion  wkiuh  seemingly  gave  rise  to  them,  but  that 
they  were  constantly  present  among  the  commercial  class,  and 
tkat  the  railway,  bill- transaction,  and  banking  disasters  were 
epidemie  manifestations  of  a  low  grade  of  trade  morality. 

It  is  not  possible  to  state  to  what  extent  the  degraded  morality, 
of  which  the  transactions  mentioned  ore  examples,  prevails 
Mooog  the  commercial  class,  but  we  know  that  men  who  have 
stood  high  in  their  particular  class  of  business,  and  who  have 
be^  esteemed  of  unblemisheid  fame  by  the  world,— men,  indeed, 
who  have  been 

'^MiisBifieenthr  good, 
Jkad  held  their  heads  up  lugh  like  A  giraffe,'* 

hsve- fallen  from  practices  which  have  resulted  from  this  low 
grade  of  morality, 

.  niere  i^  a  common  phrase  in  use  among  almost  every  section 
at  cenlmertial  mien,  ihe  *'  custom  of  tiie  trade,'*  which,,  upon  exa- 
mination, is  often  Ibnnd  to  apply  to  a  custom  which /has  for  its 
ob|eei  the  enhancing  of  the  value  of  goods  or  property  dealt  in, 
Irjreeme  tnarket  or  business  sleight,  totally  apaii  irom  the  value 
ef'fthe  goods  or  property.  Several  of  these  trade  customs,  as  for 
e&attfple,  the  adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  and  certain  lax  pro- 
eeedings  oif  ikie  share-mnxkets,  and  in  the  use  of  accommodation 
UnSyiiave  become  so  rodted  in  many  commercial  transactions  as 
fe  have  heebme  tnily  legitimate  acts  of  trade,  according  to  com- 
mim  trsage;  Kay,  there  is  even  an  inner  trade  morality  of  these 
emtoms  of  the  trade  by  which  it  is  commonly  understood  that 
wHftiki  certain  limits  only  the  trade  practices  referred  to  may  be 
GaMed  out.  Kow  it  is  just  in  these  little  trade  customs  which 
bftte  grown  up  fh>m  certain  usages,  and  which  are  fumiliaily  pr^c- 
iiMi  in  many  trades,  that  we  have  the  germs  of  the  majority  of 
ihe  huge  frauds  which  orise  out  of  inordinate  speculation.  In 
He  tMrdinary  form  the  little  trade  custom  may  be  pi-actised  by 
e««ry  member  k>f  a  trade  alike,  and  with  the  miyority  of  those 
who  have  been  trained  to  this  common  morality  of  pettj^  fraud, 
tbe  usage  which  has  taoght  them  to  practise  it,  has  also  suffi-> 
eient  power  to  keep  them  within  th^  bounds  which  iisage  is 
fleasdd  to  dictate.  But  let  inordinate  desire  for  gam  step  in,  let 
speculation  become  rife,  let  a  temporary  difficulty  stand  in  the 
way  which  ordinary  trade  resources  cannot  remove,  and  the 
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deiglits  legitimatized  by  the  common  casion  of  trade  «re  opt  to 
come  forth  in  their  true  light.  The  barrier  set  up  by  ongie  can- 
not veil  withstand  the  pressure  of  necesaily,  aad  m  "  wicked 
trhisper  "  is  never  wanting  to  suggest  that  If  the  frauduleDt  toMk 
custom  he  right  in  principle  in  its  less  obtrusive  form,  it  caanot 
be  wrong  in  a  more  fully  developed  character ;  and  the  **  honeyed 
hope  of  retrieviug/*  (to  use  the  words  of  John  Sadleir*8  Ae&Oi 
confessiou)  ever  brightens  the  downward  path,  with  a  delusive 
light. 

The  most  remarkable  study  respecting  petty  ficand  trade  cosioms 
is  the  fact  of  their  being  practised  frequently  by  men  of  religioiis 
habits.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are  many  tradesmen  who 
practise  sleights  of  trade  knowing  them  to  be  dishonest  and  with 
a  dishonest  intent ;  but  there  are  also  many  tradesmen  who  prac- 
tise sleights  simply  as  trade  customs  in  which  they  have  been 
brought  np,  and  who  seem  to  be  utterly  ignorant;  or  incapable  of 
appreciating  their  fraudulent  character. 

It  would  be  painful  to  suppose  that  the  wide-spcead  practice  of 
adulteration  of  articles  of  food,  which  was  shown  to  exist  in  the 
metropolis  among  all  classes  of  dealers,  by  the  Analytical  Com- 
mission of  the  Lancet,  was  in  every  instance  a  deliberate  act  of 
dishonesty.  The  names  and  characters  of  many  of  the  finna  inom 
whom  articles  were  purchased  for  analysis  would  not  justify  such 
a  Kupposilion,  unless  wo  are  prepared  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of 
u  perverted  condition  of  morality  existing  .  among  the  middle 
class  of  London  to  which  even  that  of  the  nether  olasa  is  of  a 
secondary  character.  The  truth  is,  we  behe\'e,  that  these  men 
have  been  taught  from  theii'  earliest  days  to  rq^^^ni  these  prac- 
tices as  legitimate  trade  customs ;  tliey  have  grown  np  in  tliis 
belief;  it  has  never  been  tested  by  any  ptlier  criterion  than  that  of 
the  trade;  and  the  practice  has  become  part  and  parcel  of  their 
normal  mental  and  moral  state,  casting  no  dark  shadow  across 
their  religious  belief,  and  continuing  until  death,  or  until  a  popu? 
lor  outcry  leads  to  an  examination  of  the  custom,  ot  an  Act  of  JPurt 
liamcnt  prohibits  it,  and  so  rouses,  perchance,  an  individnal  to  a 
true  knowledge  of  the  petty  fraud  he  has  been  practising.  It  is  to 
the  existence  of  an  insensibility  to  the  fnuidulent  character  of  many 
trade  customs,  that  we  attribute  those  distressing  scenes  in  which 
individuals  who  have  brought  upon  tliemselves  public  obloquy  by 
a  fraudulent  trade  tmnsaction,  and  even,  perhaps,  have  been  tried 
for  it  and  convicted  in  a  court  of  justice,  have  been  retained  in  the 
full  confidence  of  the  religious  body  they  have  been  connected  with, 
and  have  i*eccived  wide-spread  sympathy  from  the  bi*anch  of  trade 
witli  which  they  have  been  connected,  because,  they  have  acted 
simply  in  accordance  with  the  "  custom  of  the  trade/* 

The  habit  of  petty  fraud  which  is  but  too  commonly  found  to 
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oDi^titole  the:  sd^caHdi  "  c^?<^  6f  tW  ^de^^^ '^1^ 
iii»  pavtiolert&f  jfej^nt'^hit^h  IS  eret'ieM  %q  femkejiticaQti^4j 
bsAer^avcmiaMe  ^n^tl'tiistiinci^g/ kiid  t<>*giv{?  rise  to  a  mor^  91 1^ 
tbnldftiiitc^p-bf^'fiBiidUlent  comtinerqiil  tninsnetiaps,  ,  ,.,,.  ;J  , 
toiBvt  the  low' graidel  of  momlity  of  wliicb  qertaii^  tmfle,  QU3t(?ms 
iu»--iiQ>iiiidibiAtioti  is  not  maiitfested  in  those  cu^topf  jiloBe. 
Ther^are'tlie'mittltBl-rt^tiH  of  fl«  degraded  pioriiti'ty^  but  i]b?y,are 
mast  Mmmobly'  met  iviih  ^de  by  side  with  oUreless  tmd  indiiBFQteQt 
feelings  towards  the  requirements  of  strict,  morajity  g^pepi^lly- 
XhidindifleretM^  ib  indeed  th^  taaain'  ftirm  in  'which  a  Tow  gradj^ 
e£<au>hdity  is  found:  aiitotig  the  !middle  and  higher,  clas^iss  of 
«cH>iety.."-Clbnventlonal  tnorality,  that  is,  propiiety  Jx>th  iii  speech 
ahd/'Bianners,  is- n6w  almost  an  e&sential  rer|iUH]te  of  every  socti(>i^ 
o£j;tl)e 'middle  tod  higher  classes  of  sodety/aiid  foro^al  religion 
ku'beoonie' f^hibnifible  ;  yet,  inith  oiU  this  im^rc^Tenient,  ^  vai^^ 
amoim^iof-iknmohility -still  nestles  within  the  skirts  pf  this  middje 
and  higher  classes,  and  is  tolerated  hy  thern — nay,  it  Tji^ould 
appeat  io-hd-<6X|iect^  by  a  considemble  portion  of  these  daasps 
that  (joiitiY  should -gtr  through  a  certain  portion  of  immorality,  aa 
aidDattordf-ooHrse,' before  it  comes  to  mnuhood,  the  so'Calle^ 
'!  sowing  of  "^jld  oats  "  being,  m  fact,  i*egarded  ks^  normal  phpaf; 
ofi'lrtiHMmityji''  -    ■•»■•■■■  -     Z'^''        \  ,/'[,     ,,.,/i^ 

;iThe"la3city' of  morals  "Which  exists  among  the  ypntt  q^^tbft 
liighcB'iilidt  middle"  classes'  of  society  is  partly  the  reault  df  yie' 
nMSatenoi  'mtfa  whichf  if  is  regarded  by  a  large  section  of  ^ocie^^,, 
and^partly-a  cottsequencei  of  the  education  given  to  thQyQuth*, 
Theiednoati^tt  is -directed  more  to  the  cultivation  o£  tfiejAmn 
leol«^l  thail  of  tfee'  mbfal  faculties/    Siich  irainin^^  k^  i^  given  %<^^ 
thei  moral -faOttlties,  when  these  tire  Hot  altogether,  nf.is  pflfeni 
the  joafai^/ deft  'to  h^  formed  simply  by  example  at  home  or  at  the; 
sebools,'  i4  aleaiost-inVariably  of  a  most  iiiiperfect  oharacletr. ,,  JX, 
ccmsiais 'Usually  in  the  teaching  of  the  biu'c  precepts  of  nioraiiitYi; 
nndiitiis  rarely  ac<iotnpanied  by  any  satisfactory  tralmng  in  tb^ 
appiicatito^of  those  preceptsj.     If  the  moral  faculti^s^  so  i^\i\m 
daveloiptdvhave  nt>t  already  been  perverted',  as  is  pot  unfrequentlj  - 
the  -oaife,  before  the  youth  ha^'  left  iidhoot  and  commenced,  to ; 
rough^it  intfcei^orH,  he  tenters  into  the  struggle  of  life  almost ^ 
altogiather  ignorant  of  the  jpecuHnr  ftnngers  he  is  exposed  to,  ant^ 
co[iisi^,^[lieMly  Kab'k  to'becom'e  a  prey  to  the  fintt  tdnpt^tion.tluft . 
falls'ijn'tbe  way*-- "  ■■  .,     j  ...  ,    ,.; 

•■ir;  m  I.  '1.;:  *  ••  -  '■'■'    ■       ='    •  ''       '     ■  •    ■     '  '•     ■  •  '     .   ;  '      , 

•j{*.^  .j-.j.  ,*Sfia.(my»otl>«r)  brouglit  me.up  toiatfcj  aikd  bbpfeib'iir'l^iirf^hl' 
8dm^  aay  W  cobyertof]^  »n(i^  b«co^ia  a , dbil4  9JfCc9p«  ^i^^.; And  one  oouldl  liol  * 
hdl^ii^Hg'tor'dtijoy  otieself  as  much^s'  possible  before  thfi  eyppt.ibamDfiKl/. 
'  9tato0tthsl  Went  fampenedi  my  dear  feBo^'t'  !^'dbn  me|  ypvir  tone  is  sfme- ., 
wbat  irreyerent.'  , '  Y«ry, ,  l|keLj.  I  bad  no  c^Asoti  ^t  h^ttine  fhr  if^gitMbg 
sucb  a  cbanffe  as  anVibing  but  an,  i^npieafi^Yi^  doopi,  i^iicb;  Wpuld  6oi  ane  dff/or 
oiigkt'i^"do  it^/'fmn'Uhy  field  Aports,  from  poetry,  froia  art,'  from  science,  from 
NO.  XIL — NEW  SERIES.  O  O 
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Abstract  principles  of  morality,  of  which  the  significmnoe  and 
application  are  imperfectly  apprehended,  offer  but  slight  obstacles 
to  the  evil  eil'ects  of  sensual  pteaeares.  MoreoTer^  the  practioe  of 
morality  being  left  to  be  formed  chiefly  after  entriince  into  aeti?e 
life,  the  youth  is  apt  to  take  example  from  that  form  of  practice 
'which  is  least  exacting.  A  morality  of  this  spedes  sees  no  wrong 
in  those  gambhng  transactions,  so  fhiitfnl  of  rain,  deprsTity, 
and  crime,  which  constitute  a  marked  charaeteristio  of  many  of 
the  amusements  of  the  higher  classes,  and  particolarly  of  those 
connected  with  the  so-called  "  porting  worid,"  and  it  justifies  & 
special  code  of  morality  for  the  guidance  of  such  transactions, 
this  code  being  the  analogue  of  the  "  custom  of  the  trade"  among 
the  commercial  class.  But  a  main  character  of  this  low  grade  of 
morality  (which  might  with  truth  be  termed  secular  morahty) 
is,  tliat  it  nourishes  an  appetite  for  pleasure,  using  that  word  in  the 
conventional  acceptation  of  the  term  as  applied  to  popular  amuse- 
meuti».  Secular  morality,  however,  offers  but  a  feeble  resistanee 
— nay,  it  too  frequently  co-exista  with  a  tendoacy  to  succumb  to 
the  more  pernicious  effects  of  pleasure.  A  striking  example  of 
tlie  insidious  and  dangerous  character  of  this  degraded  morahty 
is  witnessed  at  the  present  time,  among  the  highest  classes  of 
bocioty,  in  the  patronage  and  support  which  has  been  given  to 
the  opera  of  "  La  Tmviata,"  the  "  Street-walker."  In  this  opera 
is  represented  an  episode  in  the  life  of  a  common  prostitute,  in 
which  an  overweening  attachment,  less  noble  in  character  than 
that  of  a  dog  to  its  master,  is  upheld  to  admiration  and  sym- 
pathy ;  and  Christianity  is  parodied  in  a  fashion  little  short  of 
bein^  blasphemous,  by  this  attachment  being  exhibited  as  a 
sutiiciont  justification  for  sin  and  preparation  for  heaven  ! 

The  commoner  effects  of  the  low  grade  of  morality  existing 
among  the  middle  and  higher  classes  may  be  seen  in  their  most 

politics— for  ChnKtians,  I  was  told,  had  nothing  to  do  with  th«  politics  of  the 
worid,  —  from  idmi  and  all  man's  civilization  in  short,  and  leave  to  me^ 
as  the  only  two  lawful  indulgenoea,  those  of  living  in  a  good  boaee  and  begetting 
a  family  of  children.*  *  And  did  you  throw  off  the  M.  creeds  for  the  sake 
of  the  civilization  which  you  fancied  they  forbid  V  '  No.  ....  I  am  a 
Churchman,  vou  know,  principally  on  political  grountb,  or  from  custom,  or  fiora 
— the  devil  knows  what,  perhaps — I  do  not.'  'Probably  it  is  God  aad  not 
the  devil,  who  knows  why,  Tompleton  V       '  Be  it  so.    ...    .    Fcigiitfiil  as 

it  in  to  have  to  say  it I  do  not  much  care.    ....    I  sappose  it's 

all  right ;  if  it  is  not^  it  will  come  right  at  last.     And,  in  the  meantime^  I  com- 

promive,   like  the  rest  of  the  world And  so,  I  beliera,  I  am  going  to 

Lave  no  religion  at  all,  and  no  substitute  for  it  either.  ....  I  am  becoming 
more  and  more  of  an  animal,— fragmontary,  inooiisistsnt^  sceiBg  to  the  root  of 
nothing,  unable  to  unite  things  in  my  own  mind.  I  just  do  the  d«ty'  wbioli  lies 
nearest  and  looks  simplest.  I  try  to  make  the  boys  good,  plveky,  ssld  kaswiof — 
though  what's  the  use  of  it  ?  They  will  go  to  coUegs  wiUi  mnm.  Issa  ptuseyes 
than  I  had,  and  will  get  into  proportionate^  worse  sorapes.  I  expeet  to  m  muisd 
by  their  debts  before  I  die.'  "■^Phaeton;  or,  Loom  TtwrngkUfor  Loess  Tkmktfh 
by  a  KivoSLXl,  pp.  7(»— 80. 
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oonspicuoiis  oharacten  in  the  o&sinos  and  principal  haunts  of 
vice  in  the  metropolis.  These  grand  portals  of  iniquity  are 
crowded  nightly  with  our  youth.  Here  they  graduate  in  s^i- 
suality  and  vioe ;  and  to  the  crash  of  music,  and  the  quick  paces 
of  the  dance,  they  are  whirled  rapidly  into  a  vortex  of  sin,  in  the 
inner  whirl  of  which  is  found  a  depravity  which,  sooner  or  later, 
leads  to  ruin.  But  few  may  pass  even  into  the  outermost 
whirls  of  the  vortex  and  thereafter  escape  fully  from  the  taint  of 
dark  vice.  The  moral  faculties  are  still  further  hlunted  by  the 
bnefest  acquaintance  witii  these  haunts,  and  the  lessons  of  sen- 
suality learnt  in  them  are  carried  into  domestic  life,  and  the 
terrible  results  of  these  lessons  are  from  time  to  time  made 
known  in  the  records  of  the  Divorce,  Criminal,  and  other  Courts 
of  Justice. 

The  great  number  of  splendid  resorts  for  the  mere  gratification 
of  sensual  desires  which  exist  in  London,  are  at  once  an  indica- 
tion of  the  extent  to  wliich  a  low  grade  of  morality  exists  among 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,  and  a  cause  of  the  maintenance  of 
thai  low  grade.  These  resorts  are  not  the  less  dangerous  because 
they  are  conducted,  in  the  main,  with  due  regard  to  external  pro- 
priety. The  splendid  drinking-saloon,  with  its  attractions  of 
song  and  music,  most  surely  induces  the  insatiate  craving  for 
strong  drink,  with  the  necessary  concomitants  of  drunkenness 
and  allied  vices  ;  and  the  dancing-saloon  most  certainly  paves  the 
way  to  the  innermost  recesses  of  iniquity,  though  the  externalisms 
of  decency  may  never  be  departed  from  within  it.  Nay,  the  very 
aspect  of  grace  which  is  thrown  over  these  resorts  adds  but  to 
the  subtlety  of  the  evil : — 

"  The  devil's  most  deviUsh  when  respectaUe." 
Sensual  gratifications  and  pleasures  are  at  the  best  but  trea- 
cherous indulgences ;  and  the  man  who  has  been  most  carefully 
trained  in  the  right  may  hardly  at  times  hold  his  o\^'n  against 
them.  But  when  these  pleasures  are  heightened  by  careful 
development,  when  they  are  divested  of  every  moral  check 
beyond  the  ordinary  requirements  of  secular  morality,  and  when 
their  object  is  merely  to  minister  to  the  gratification  of  the 
moment,  then  they  may  become  most  pernicious. 

The  low  grade  of  moraUty  which  pervades  a  large  portion  of 
the  middle  and  higher  classes,  is  not  shown  alone  in  nn  undue 
proclivity  to  sensual  gratifications,  and  in  the  fostering  of  dubious 
special  codes  of  morality,  of  which  the  extreme  results  are  crime 
and  overt  immorality.  These  are  its  most  prominent  efiects ;  but 
ita  influence  is  also  widely  and  most  injuriously  felt  in  an  active 
tendency  to  depress  the  standard  of  religious  practice,  and  in  a 
lowering  effect  upon  the  morality  of  the  operative  and  nether 
claaa^  by  degrading  the  bonds  of  relationship  between  the  master 
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and  the  servant,  between  the  workman  and  his  employer,  and 
between  the  landlord  and  tenant — ^these  bonds  being  too  com- 
monly regarded  as  having  no  higher  character  than  personal  senice 
on  the  one  hand,  and  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence  on  the  other. 

'Of  the  different  results  which  arise  from  the  low  grade  of 
morality  that  prevails,  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  among  all 
classes  of  the  metropolitan  population,  one  only — crime — can  be 
estimated  numerically.  The  amount  and  character  of  the  crime 
which  occurs  in  Loudon  fix)m  year  to  year,  as  well  as  the  number 
of  persons  aiTested,  convicted,  and  punished,  are  recorded  in  the 
returns  of  tl>e  City  of  London  and  of  the  Metropolitan  FoUce 
(the  police  of  the  metropolis  consisting  of  two  principal 
divisions,  the  duties  of  one  of  which  are  coniined  to  the  com- 
paratively contracted  area  of  the  City  of  London  proper,  while 
the  duties  of  the  other  extend  to  the  remainder  of  the  metropolis), 
and  in  the  **  Judicial  Statistics"  which  are  compiled  by  order  of 
the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  Department.*  From  the 
latter  source  it  would  appear  that,  in  1857,  8152  indictable 
offences  wore  committed  in  London,  and  that  for  these  oifences 
6G18  persons  were  apprehended,  of  whom  2973  were  discharged, 
8  were  bailed,  73  were  bailed  for  trial,  24  were  conunitted  for 
want  <jf  sureties,  and  3545  were  committed  for  trial.  In  the  same 
year  tliere  were  arrested,  also  in  London,  for  offences  with  which 
the  magistrates  dealt  summarily,  103,071  persons  (71,975  males, 
81,G90  ieroales),  of  whom  47,620  were  discharged,  and  56,051 
convicteil.  The  whole  number  of  arrests  for  indictable  offences, 
and  for  offences  with  which  the  magistrates  dealt  summarily,  was, 
during  the  yeai*,  110,280,  which  would  give  an  average  of  some- 
what mor^  than  802  arrests  daily.  The  character  of  the  persons 
aiTested  iind  proceeded  against,  as  far  as  could  be  ascertained, 
was  as  follows  : — 


•  Known 
thieret. 

Prosti.  Vagryf 

Prerioiu  \  Charao  ' 

good  cha-    ter  mi- 

racter.  ;  known. 

Indictable  offences  .         749 

•  Offences    summa-  \    j   jv  oqo 
rily  disposed  of  \    \   ^^^^^ 

398  1        56 
5198  ,     4107 

2,070 
11,547 

82 
1488 

1,215      2,053 
24,582    46^851  ; 

'  10,647 

5591        4163 

13,617  1     1570 

25,797    48,904  \ 

'         i 

*  Tlic  writer  of  the  article  "On  the  Moral  Pathology  of  London"  would  here 
express  his  thanks  to  Sir  Richard  Mayne,  the  Chief  Commissioner  of  Metropolitan 
Police,  and  to  Samuel  Redmve,  Esq.,  the  Criminal  Registrar  at  the  Home  Office, 
for  their  kindness  in  furnishing  him  with  the  criminal  statistics  nutde  nee  of  in  the 
article.  To  Mr.  Redgrave  belongs  the  honour  of  having  drawn  up,  and,  we  believe, 
also,  suggested  the  series  of  returns  published  by  Government  under  the  .title  ik 
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Thus  1  in  erery  10*4  of  the  individuals  arrested  belonged  to  the 
criminal  class ;  1  in  every  4*^4  was  of  bad  or  indifferent  olm- 
racter,  and  1  in  ev^ry  4*07  was  of  previously  good  character. 
Nearly  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  of  persona  arrested  wexse 
formerly  individuals  of  previously  good  character  and  of  whom 
the  character  is  unknown ;  and  doubtless  the  greatest' portion  of 
these  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  for  the  first  time  committed 
offences,  or  been  suspected  of  having  committed  offences  against 
the  law.  The  statistics  of  character  are  not  applied  to  persons 
actually  convicted  of  crime,  consequently  we  cannot  estimate  with 
any  nearer  degree  of  correctness  than  that  given  in  the  foregoing 
table,  the  number  of  new  criminals  added  to  the  police-listo 
during  the  year;  but  the  data  are  sufficient  to  show  the  great 
preponderance  of  persons  who  for  the  first  time  had  brought 
themselves  within  the  grasp  of  the  law.  Perhaps  the  most  r^^ 
markable  item  in  the  table  is  the  number  of  prostitutes  arrest^df 
The  number  of  prostitutes  known  to  the  police  in  1857  amounted^ 
as  has  been  previously  stated,  to  8600.  It  foHows,  therefore 
that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  whole  number  were  under  avr^t 
during  that  year. 

The  "Judicial  Statistics"  for  1857  contain,  for  the.  first  time, 
the  Criminal  Returns  of  the  London  Police^  consequently  tl^s^ 
cannot  be  compared  with  any  previous  statistics  of  a  ^imila,!: 
character.  We  have  at  our  command  the  Criminal  Betunns  ,of 
the  Metropolitan  division  of  Police  only,  and  the  following  data 
are  derived  from  this  source.  As  these  details  apply  only  to  a 
portion,  although  by  far  the  greatest  portion  of  the  metropolis,, it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they  show  simply,  approxiniatively, 
the  vacation  in  amount  and  character  of  the  crime  of  London. 

In  1857  the  Metropolitan  Police  took  79,364  persons;  into  custody,  of 
whom  37,5G4  were  discWged  by  the  magistrates,  38,731  were  summarily  oou- 
victed  or  held  to  bail,  and  3069  were  committed  for  trial,  of  whom  2460  were 
convicted  and  sentence^  502  were  acquitted,  and  107  were  not  prosecuted,  or 
bills  were  not  found  against  them.  During  the  five  years,  1852-56,  the 
annual  averaee  of  arrests  was  72,586 ;  of  persons  discharged  by  the  magistrates 
37,361 ;  of  cnarees  summarily  disposed  of,  or  held  to  bail,  31,014 ;  of  com- 
mittals for  trial,  4210 ;  of  oonvictious,  3467 ;  of  acquittals,  624 ;  and  of  charges 
not  prosecuted,  or  bills  not  found,  117.  The  gross  amoimt  of  arrests  ana  of 
cases  summarily  disposed  of  and  committed  for  trial  in  1857  is,  therefore,  con- 
siderably  in  excess  of  the  gross  annual  average  of  arrests  and  of  charges  sum- 
marily disposed  of  and  committed  for  trial  during  the  preceding  five  years ; 
and  although  a  decrease  appears  in  the  amount  oicommittab  in  1857,  this  is 

''Jadseul  Statistics."  In  the  recently  publiihed  rolume  of  these  statiaticfl  the 
criminal  retarns  only  for  England  and  Wales  are  given,  but  in  subsequent  Toluroes 
it  if  intended  to  publish  returns  also  of  the  proceedings  in  the  Common  Law, 
Equity,  Canon,  and  Civil  Law  Courts.  When  the  whole  of  the  returns  projected 
by  Mr.  Bedsrave  are  completed  and  regularly  filled  up,  the  statistics  of  justice 
in  this  kingdom  will  probably  be  more  complete  than  those  of  any  other  kingdom. 
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probably  dae  to  the  larger  number  of  cases  disposed  of  sQUiiDarilT  bj  the 
magistrates.  Does  the  increase  in  the  amount  of  crime  during  1 857  abofe  the 
average  of  the  preced^  five  years  indicate  an  actual  increase  in  the  quantitj 
of  crime  iu  London,  or  an  increase  proportionate  only  to  the  inerease  of  pom- 
lation  during  that  andtheprerions  yean  ?  Estimaliog  tke  popohtni  vm^pAj 
by  adding  the  excess  of  cirths  eadi  year  to  the  prnmlaiioii  of  the  pieviDQS 
years,  commencing  with  the  ascertainecl  population  of  1851,  we  ain¥e  at  the 
following  results :— 


PopukUwn  o/ZoMdan,  mcwrdmg  to  ike  CmmniflS5l,  2,36^,331 

- 

BzoenoT 
birtlis. 

PopaktioB. 

Hvmber 
ctmcrmtM. 

(o^oU. 

NuriMTof  1  pM9„tia 

1852  .    . 

1853  .    . 

1854  .     . 

1855  .     . 

1856  .    . 

1857  .     . 

26,612 

22,185 

11,188 

23,590 

20,893* 

20,893* 

2,888,848 
2,411,038 
2,422,221 
2,445,811 
2,466,704 
2,487,597 

73,257 
72,816 
75,614 
88,505 
78,240 
79,864 

lin82-06 
1  in  8308 
linS2^ 
1  in  8507 
lin88*86 
1  in  31-08 

84,985       1  in  88itt 
84,695       1  in  89-04 
85,245      !  1  in  88-07 
88,855     |liD72-0S 
88,689     :i  in  67-02 
41,800       1  in  19-09 

*  Areng*  of  the  foor  yews,  18fiS-W. 

If  these  calculations  be  received  as  an  approximation  to  the  proportioa  of  ir- 
rests,  summaiT  convictions,  and  committab,  to  the  total  population  for  the 
years  1852-57,  it  will  follow  that  there  was  a  considerable  excess  in  the 
amount  of  arrests,  summary  convictions,  and  committals  during  1857.  It  would 
also  appear  that  in  1855  there  was  a  considerable  dimimition  as  well  in  the 
number  of  arrests,  as  of  the  summary  convictions  and  oommittals. 

The  offences  which  come  under  the  cognizance  of  the  poliee  are  diridcd 
in  the  official  returns  into  six  categories.  In  the  first  category  are  enomented 
"Offences  against  the  person;''  to  wit,  murder,  attem^  to  murder,  man- 
slau^ter,  rape,  bestiality,  and  other  Hbidinous  crimes,  extorting  money  under 
threats  of  violence,  conmion  assaults  and  assaults  on  the  police,  aUeapting  to 
commit  suicide,  &c.  The  second  category  contains  "  Offences  against'propeity 
committed  with  violence ;"  for  example,  burglary,  breaking  into  cmelling-honies 
shops,  &c.,  robbery,  assaults  with  intent  to  rob,  tc.  Hie  third  cat^oiy  coo- 
tains  "Offences  against  property  committed  without  violence;"  for  example^ 
larceny,  cattle,  sheep,  ana  horse  stealing,  embezzlement,  receiving  stolen  ffood% 
unlawiul  possession  of  goods,  &c.  The  fourth  cateeory  joontains  "  Minciwi 
offences  against  proper^ ;"  to  wit,  arson  and  wilful  damaee.  The  fifth  cate- 
gory contains  "  roinjery,  and  offences  against  the  currency.**  TThe  uxth  categoiy 
contains  "  Other  offences  not  includecTin  the  foregoing  categories  ;**  for  exampki 
drunkenness,  drunk  and  disorderlycHaracters,  vagrancy,  cusorderly  diarac(ei% 
offences  under  the  Metropolitan  Police  Act,  the  Hackney  Carriage  Act,  the 
Juvenile  Offenders  Act,  &c. 

The  number  of  persons  who  were  (a)  summarily  convicted  or  held  to  hail, 
or  (b)  committed  for  trial,  in  each  of  the  different  cat^^ries  in  1857  was  « 
follows:  I.  Offences  against  the  person  (a  7750,  A  284)  8034;  II.  Qfmw 
against  property  committed  with  vioienee  {b)  293 ;  UI.  Offences  i^mnst  prd- 
perty  committed  without  violence  {a  9417,  b  .2143)  11,550;  lY.  Malkim 
offences  against  property  {a  1941,  b  15)  1956 ;  V.  Forgery  emd  ^mea  mytuid 
the  currency  (b)  292 ;  YI.  Other  offences  not  inciuied  m  ike  mbo90  dam 
(a  18,403,  b  32)  18,435.  The  annual  average  of  the  number  of  jpenaDS  «»- 
marilv  con?icted  and  held  to  bail,  or  committed  for  trial  in  the  liiiiift  ebnei 
of  offences,  during  the  ^^e  years,  1852  to  1856,  was  as  laikwn;  C^amL 
(a  6146,  b  267)76683 ;  Chiss  IL  (b)  255 ;  Class  HI.  (a  6046,  5  3409),  9456; 
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Ckas  IV.  («  1448.  b  7),  1405 ;  Class  Y.  (b)  806 ;  Class  YI.  {a  17,462,  h  25), 
17,487.  Ib  each  class  of  offences,  with  the  exception  of  the  fifth  class 
fBorgery  aad  oidioes  against  the  corroiey),  there -was  an  excess  in  1857  aboTe 
the  men  ef  the  pxeTions  fire  yean. 

Hhe  total  awnber  of  persons  -who  were  upon  trial,  canWcted  and  sentenced 
in  1867  was  -2460 ;  the  asean  annaal  number  of  ooarictions  rdoq  trial  during 
the  %:ni  years,  1853-56  being  3467.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
nomber  oi  offenders  summarily  dealt  with,  or  held  to  bail,  by  the  magistrates 
in  1857,  was  38,731,  while  the  annaal  mean  of  the  preceding  five  years  was 
31,014 ;  showing,  as  has  been  prsvionsly  intuDated,  that  the  diminution  of  the 
amount  of  convictions  after  trial  was  due  to  a  larger  number  of  charges  being 
dealt  with  suBBiarily  by  the  magistrates. 

The  CTHMS  whicAi  seem  to  be  most  influential  in  determining  the  increment 
or  decrement  of  the  amount  of  crime,  are  those  which  are  dealt  with  summarilv, 
as  may  be  gathered  &om  the  following  statement  of  the  number  of  individuals 
summarily  convicted  or  held  to  bail,  and  committed  for  trial  during  the  five 
years,  1853^7:— 


— 

Yiotodorb^' 
tol»ftiL 

trial. 

Convitftednd 
flentenccd. 

1858  ...    . 

1854  ...    . 

1855  .... 

1856  ...     . 

1857  .... 

30^27 
30,941 
29,796 
88,451 
38,731 

4868 
5159 
8859 
8288 
3069 

3618 
4804 
8169 
2587 
2460 

The  ammal  average  of  summary  oonrictions  duriiu?  the  five  years  is  32,649, 
and  the  greatest  exeess  above  the  average  (in  185/)  was  6082 ;  but  the  dif- 
ference between  the  lowest  number  of  ocmvietions  in  the  period  and  the 
highest  is  no  less  than  8935,  the  variation  in  the  number  of  committals  being 
2090,  while  the  annual  average  of  committals  was  3938. 

llie  offences  for  which  the  greatest  number  of  persons  were  convicted  in 
the  six  years,  1 852-57,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  table :— 


W 


DrankeniMSS  and  drank 
and  ditorderiy  oharac- 
ten 

Disordeily  characters  and 
diaovdcrly  pvMtitatos. 

Yagraney 

Bospicioas  characters 
and  reputed  thieves  . 

QoPB— Bf  ■  naMha  and  as- 
■aolte  OQ  the  police    . 

^jKnms 

wmil  dsnage    .    .    . 


1852. 

1858. 

1854. 

1855. 

1856. 

Mean  of 

the  five    1857. 

yean. 

8866 

8240 

7278 

6376 

6305 

7812 

7759 

8949 

3955 

3630 

3562 

4008 

8820 

4889 

21«8 

1860 

2065 

1628 

1956 

1M6 

2486 

869 

880 

798 

871 

1026 

678 

1099 

6486 

6188 

6280 

6921 

6188 

6892 

7565 

2491 

8170 

8n2 

2756 

1907 

2819 

1765 

8694 

4317 

5765 

5019 

8160 

5551 

8817 

1857 

1882 

1486 

1504 

1742 

1484 

IMl 

TIm  greatest  nimiber  of  convictions  for  partietdar  ciences  occur  for  drunken- 
ness, drunk  and  diaordeilj  conduct,  common  assaults,  assaults  on  the  police,  the 
unlawful  possession  of  goods,  and  disorderliness. 
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The  drank,  and  dnmk  and  disorderly  characters  hold  the  most  prominent 
position  in  the  list  of  offenders,*  but  the  fignres  in  the  foregoing  table  giye  but 
an  imperfect  notion  of  the  extent  to  whicn  the  vice  of  dninkenness  prerails 
openly.  The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  arrests  and  convictions  for 
drunkenness,  and  drunk  and  disorderly  conduct  during  the  ten  years,  1S4$- 
57,  as  well  as  certain  incidental  data  which  will  aid  in  the  foraiatioB  of  a 
better  comprehension  of  a  few  of  the  evils  which  arise  from  habits  of  inddging 
to  excess  in  spirituous  liquors :— 


AjtmUl 

MMlm, 

Feiiuln. 

IHB   ,     .     .     . 

ie,46i 

4956 

SI  85 

1771 

4e 

1849    . 

22,027 

6349 

4157 

2392 

89 

1S50    .    . 

23,897 

8342 

55$^^ 

2756 

100 

1851    .    . 

23,172 

8027 

5129 

8898    ' 

100 

1862    , 

2^,^m 

Bzm 

5526 

2840 

90 

1853    . 

23,552 

g240 

M64 

2776 

50 

1S54    . 

22,078 

7273 

4606 

2472    1 

56 

1856    . 

19,297 

6376 

4025 

2351 

65 

1856    . 

18,703 

6305 

3796 

2509 

27 

1857   . 

1    20,047 

77es 

4790 

2i»69 

IS 

•^   i«. 

police,  and  the  number  eon- 

DeAtha 
from  in- 

DetAM 
fromdeU- 

tempe. 
nnoe. 

rtamtre- 

DinuMed. 

TotaL 

1848  .... 

762 

158 

920 

57 

141 

1849  . 

1125 

247 

1372 

62 

164 

1860  .    . 

1085 

269 

1854 

74 

167 

1851  .    , 

960 

226 

1186 

64 

186 

1852  . 

1293 

821 

1614 

73 

148 

1858  . 

1188 

263 

1401 

73 

152 

1854  . 

1067 

290 

1357 

84 

174 

1855  . 

718 

256 

974 

83 

164 

1856  . 

881 

229 

1110 

i.. 

— 

1857  . 

917 

235 

1152 

"— ' 

— 

The  following  table  shows  the  number  of  convictions  during  the  tea  yein» 
1848-57,  for  several  of  the  most  serious  offences  against  the  laws  :— 


*  The  offence  for  which  the  greatest  number  of  personi  were  arretted,  in  the  whole 
of  England  and  Wales,  during  1857|  was  aaailt.  It  mutt  not^  however,  be  iB> 
ferred,  therefore,  that  there  is  an  excess  of  drunkenness  and  drank  and  disovderiy 
characters  in  London  as  compared  with  other  districts,  or  with  the  whole  ef  tlia 
kingdom,  for  the  arrests  for  drankenness,  and  drank  and  diaordariy  cfaaiaetffi 
will  depend  upon  the  activity  and  efficiency  of  the  police,  and  wQl  be  gnafter  xa 
proportion  in  cities  and  large  towns  than  in  country  districts.  It  is  not  improbiliii 
that  when  the  arrangements  for  the  rural  police  have  been  ftilly  carried  im%  «• 
shall  find  an  increase  in  the  number  of  arrests  for  drankenness^  and  dnmk  and 
disorderly  characters,  in  the  criminal  returns  for  the  whole  kingdom. 
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Bue.Mid 

Murder. 

AtUmptoto 
murder. 

KindawghtT. 

MSMltSwith 

intent  to  com- 

mit 

rmpe. 

Com. 

Conr. 

Com. 

Conr. 

Com. 

Conr. 

Com. 

ConT« 

1848 

13 

5 

78 

60 

14 

8 

87 

29 

1849 

17 

7 

80 

65 

21 

11 

27 

17 

1850 

6 

4 

73 

56 

18 

9 

32 

18 

1851 

18 

0 

74 

55 

21 

13 

49 

82 

1852 

11 

6 

72 

60 

15 

6     1    45 

29 

1853 

7 

2 

64 

47 

10 

5 

21 

16 

1854 

10 

5 

46 

36 

13 

6 

28 

12 

1855 

12 

6 

60 

56 

18 

6 

15 

9 

1856 

11 

6 

62 

50 

8 

4 

19 

11 

1857 

13 

9 

71 

62 

13   ' 

5 

81 

18 

Burgjjry.and 

Forgery  sad 

breakinff  into 

dwelluic. 
hooBet,  so. 

Eobb«y. 

offences  agftiast 

the  correnoy. 

Com. 

Conr. 

Com. 

Conr. 

Com. 

Conr. 

1848    .     .     . 

188 

154 

100 

82 

208 

190 

1840    .     .     . 

188 

156 

48 

37 

447 

120 

1850    .     .     . 

195 

162 

65 

44 

154 

136 

1851    .     .    . 

162 

181 

79 

54 

290 

190 

1852    ..     . 

187 

149 

46 

85 

815 

282 

1853    .     .     . 

166 

188 

42 

88 

300 

277 

1854    .     .    . 

196 

168 

54 

89 

877 

366 

1855    ..    • 

151 

132 

56 

42 

251 

216 

1856    .     .    . 

276 

239 

98 

76 

289 

237 

1857    ..    . 

218 

192 

78 

55 

802 

246 

If  we  divide  this  table  into  two  quinquennial  periods,  and  ascertain  tlie 
mean  number  of  convictions  for  the  different  offences  enumerated  in  each  of 
the  periods,  we  shall  find  that,  during  the  five  years,  1853-57,  the  mean 
number  of  convictions  for  all  the  offences,  except  burglarv  and  breaking  into 
dwelling-houses,  &c.,  and  forgery  and  offences  against  tne  currency,  is  less 
than  in  the  five  years,  1848-62  :— 


Attempts  to      lC«i<-  Burglary,  Forgery, 

Murder,      morder.    slaughter.  Bape,  Ac.         Ac.  Bobbery.  Ao. 


1848<52 
1853-57 


Mean. 
.  6-3 
.  5-3    . 


Mean. 
591 
50-1 


Mewu 
8-2    . 
51    . 


Mean. 

25- 
131 


Mean. 
150-2 
173-4 


Mean. 

50-2 
49* 


Mean. 
183-3 
222  1. 


If  these  figures  might  be  taken  as  indices  by  which  to  measure  the  actual 
quantity  of  offences  committed,  they  would  show  a  ffratifyinc;  decrease  in  the 
amount  of  serious  crime  in  the  metropolis.  In  the  absence,  however,  of  data 
showing  the  actual  number  of  grave  offences  which  have  occurred,  conclusions 
derivea  from  the  number  of  convictions,  as  to  the  amount  of  crime,  must  be 
received  with  caution. 

The  ages,  sex,  and  degree  of  instruction  of  the  persons  convicted  during 
the  five  years,  1853-57,  are  set  forth  in  the  following  tables :— 
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AGE. 

Under  10 
years.        10  to  J5. 


518 


12,299 


15  to  SO. 
34,480 


20  to  25. 
39,349 


25  to  30. 
26,808 


60  and 
30  to  40.      40  to  50.     50  to  60.     upwards. 


86,179 


7891 


1858-57 


Under  10 
years. 

M.    F. 

465    53 


19,086 
SEX. 
10  to  15.  15  to  20. 


8409 


20  to  25. 


25  to  SO. 


11.158     1141    26,985     8495    27,88911,960    16,621    M6 


30  to  40. 


40  to  50. 


122,804  13,076    11,686  7400 


60  to  60. 
M78     2840 


60  and 
upwards. 

M.        F. 
2216     1194 


iNST&ucTiair. 


TotiO. 
1853-67...123,781  65,598 


Kntlierread 
nor  write. 

M.       F. 

21,410  13,280 


Bead  oalj,  or 
re^d  and  write 
j^ptifecUjr. 

91,828  40,997 


BeMtaod 
write  wdL 

M.      F. 

9424  1327 


Snpnwr 
iutroctiofl. 


H. 
1124 


The  ages  of  20  to  25  and  30  to  40  indude  the  greatest  nnmber  of  penons 
convicted ;  and,  of  tke  whole  amount  of  ciuninals,  the  largest  nouber  were 
under  30  jears  of  age.  The  increase  and  decrease  of  crime  in  a  dutrict  is 
due  principally  to  the  crimiDality  of  indiyiduals  of  mature  jearsr— of  those,  in 
fact,  who  nave  anived  at  an  age  when  they  become  most  fully  exposed  to  tbe 
Ticissitudes  of  life.  The  proportion  of  female  criminals  is  lar^,  bdng  somewhat 
more  than  one-third  of  tne  whole  amount.  The  bulk  of  the  criminals  con- 
sisted of  persons  who  had  received  an  imperfect  education.  This  is  the  nle 
among  th^  criminal  class.  A  vast  amount  of  instruction  of  a  most  unsatialM- 
tory  cWacter,  and  in  which  the  moral  faculties,  in  jparticolar,  are  ncgkcte^ 
prevails  among  the  lower  classes  and  also  amon^  the  middle  clasa ;  and  it  is  {ran 
mdividuals  who  hare  received  this  spurious  education  that  the  crimhuJ  das 
chiefly  derives  its  additions. 

The  statistics  of  felonies  against  property  constitute  a  yeiy  interesting 
portion  of  the  Police  Ketums.  In  the  following  table  is  given  a  summair  S 
the  number  of  felonies  which  occurred  during  the  five  yean,  lS53-57,'tlie 
number  of  convictions  for  felony  during  the  same  period,  the  £rat  amount  of 
loss,  tke  amount  recovered,  by  the  police,  and  the  total  amount  of  loss :— 


Number  of 
felonies. 

Number  of 

pcrsoM  tried 

andoon- 

rietod. 

Amoaotof 
flrsUoM. 

Amount         iwiif 
recoreMd.       letatlon. 

1853  .... 

1854  ...     . 
'  1865     .... 
,  1856     .... 

1857     ...     . 

11,699 
13,766 
14,175 
16,621 
16,651 

2728 
3841 
2535 
2029 
1808 

£41,988 
49,898 
49,996 
53,193 
51,832 

£12,468 

9,780 

10,216 

11,8«8 

10,577 

£2^10 
40^011 

89,780 
41,810 
41.255 
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?he  psriiciikr  felonies  of  which  anmmaries  are  ^en  m  the  foregoing 
te  fonn  ft  ourians  list.  The  foUowinff  taUe  shows  the  nomber  wad  cha- 
er  ei  the  isloiiiea  oommitted  in  the  Metropolitan  F6tiee  distiiet  dnriiifi:  tiue 
rl867.— 


1 

i 

AmovBtofloM. 

J}flMriptiaiiofFflloDy. 

1 

1 

II 
9    ' 

j 

1 

£ 

£ 

£ 

^StTnoiaiM  to  PMU  Z 

11» 

127 

20M 

9ia 

1886 

•■1 

Bt  lifting  window!  or  enter*  *) 
lug  doors  not  fiuteoed  ...j 

St 

M 

IMI 

08 

086 

Braikuif   into    »  dwdlim.) 

]|01IM,&0.      ...      ^     «••     ,^ 

40 

99 

400 

184 

866 

BxSSng^atof^ke 

107 

21 

686 

112 

673 

•BmbMilanaKf     „. 

BSS 

m 

1681 

198 

1889 

•Forgory  ^.    «.    ^,    ...    ... 

BO 

80 

863 

14 

8i0 

•Fraud      ...    y.    ^ 

£83 

91 

.2783 

819 

8404 

Sobbor  J  on  highwaj     ,„    ... 

21 

44 

47 

12 

86 

34 

16 

488 

401 

87 

CatUe  stealing 

9 

6 

90 

74 

16 

SO 

8 

84 

44 

40 

17 

— 

90 

28 

71 

rOoodi,  so.  ajEsosM  for  sale... 

2300 

238 

1906 

760 

1148 

Tools,  leal  glass,  Ac.  from| 

976 

72 

768 

168 

600 

From  carts  or  carriages 

851 

24 

833 

230 

603 

Linen,  Ac.  ei^osed  to  dry   ... 

3fiO 

20 

255 

32 

223 

PonltrT,  Ac.  tx«osed  in  an') 
I    outhouse      5 

817 

64 

736 

167 

568 

^Br  false  keys  only 

♦Jfty  lodgers      ...    

229 

20 

1753 

65 

1688 

isoa 

74 

4619 

768 

3251 

•Byserraats    

1781 

140 

10,885 

8017 

7368 

rotties. 

Ina 

dwelliog. 

By  doors  being  left  open      . .. 

2670 
632 

209 
29 

5890 
1835 

086 

184 

4905 
1651 

sr- 

By  lifting    up   wmdows    or^ 

611 

30 

2603 

106 

2407 

By   attio   windows,   through) 
empty  houses      / 

30 

— 

900 

— 

900 

119 

8 

836 

15 

321 

^Picking  pockets      ...    :..    „. 

1608 
146 

240 
10 

6229 

688 

1188 

4091 
605 

^parson      *)  From  children.'    

106 

2 

59 

4 

55 

(.•Bj  prortitutes       

854 

79 

3542 

664 

2978 

Larcenies  on  the  River  Thanes 

228 

23 

468 

197 

291 

Total    

16^1 

1808 

61,832 

10,577 

41,255 

It  kevidnt  tfaafe  the  oases  marked  thus  n  ooold  Bot  have  been  pivrwted  by  the  pclioe. 

Sie  number  of  convictions  for  felony  durinjp  the  years  1853-57  was 
141 ;  the  ascertained  loss  of  property  from  rolony,  m  the  same  period, 
NDited  to  1^,464/.  If  wc  suppose  that  the  whole  of  this  sum  (which 
lid  not  be  the  case,  as  stolen  pr(u>erty,  except  when  money,  can  only  oe  cot 
of  for  sums  much  beneath  its  value)  was  divided  solely  among  the  numoer 
ndividuals  convicted  for  felony,  15  Z.  and  a  few  odd  shiHm^  only  would  fall  to 
lot  of  each  person !  Crime  is,  indeed,  a  most  unprofitable  occupation. 
)f  the  13y441  individiials  committed  for  felony  during  the  quinquennial 
iod,  1853-57>  3180  had  been  in  custody  for  felony  twice  previously,  6S9 
iioe,  147  four  times,  and  53  five  times  and  iipwards. 
Hie  great  increase  in  the  total  amount  of  offenders,  as  well  as  in  the  num< 
of  arrests  and  convictions  for  several  of  the  slighter  offences,  which  is  shown 
Uk  precediiig  statistics  to  have  occurred  in  1857,  and  the  decrease  of  arrests 
^O0iiT3ctioii8  in  1855,  are  not  susceptible  of  explanation  by  the  information 
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which  we  at  present  possess.  Perhaps  the  most  important  oonclusioii  which 
may  be  derived  from  the  criminal  statistics  of  the  metropolis  is,  that  the 
gteatost  nmmber.  of  oonvictions  and  anests  oocnr  for  cAenoes  iHiich  arise  (nm, 
a  low  gn^te  or  a  perverted  state  of  moraliijr,  rather  than  from,  morp,  ^boite 
criminality.  This  conclusion  affords  adcUtional  support  to  the  propontions 
which  we  have  endeavoured  to  set  forth  in  this  article. 

In  addition  to  the  returns  of  the  number  of  persons  taken  into  costodj, 
the  offences  for  which  they  have  been  arrested,  and  the  results  of  the  arrests, 
the  police  also  make  certain  "  Miscellaneous  returns/'  among  which  is  induded 
a  report  of  the  "Number  of  suicides  committed,  and  the  number  attempted  and 
prevented  by  the  police  and  others." 

The  numerical  records  of  suicide  form  a  terrible  fllostration  ai  the  aeute- 
ness  of  the  misery  and  sin  which  exists  in  the  metropoliB.  The  atatiato  of 
suicide  are  doubtless  incomplete;,  as  it  is  not  improbable  that  many  of  tkose 
deaths,  upon  an  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  which  a  joiy  returned  a  verdict  ol 
*'  Found  dead,'*  have  r^ulted  from  suicide.  The  nuinbo:  of  instances  in  which 
a  verdict  of '  Found  dead'  was  returned^  in  the  country  of  Middlesex  last  year, 
was  535.  The  following  table  shows  ihe  number  of  suicides  and  attempted 
suicides  in  the  Metropolitan  Pdice  IMstiict  during  the  ten  years  1m8- 
57:— 


— 

attempted  and  prvrenftedV  *^  poUoe. 

Soicidee 
committed. 

Boiddee  tttenmied 

SoleidMet.    1 
tonpiedMiA  < 

1848 

1849 

1850 

1851 

1852  ..... 

185S 

]854 

1855 

1856 

1857 

100 
181 
140 
120 
109 

in 

118 
116 
127 
154 

li 

15 

10 

8 

7 

7 

14 

13 

12 

6 

67 
60 
78 
67 
74 
lit 
72 
60 
66 
87 

We  may  add,  as  a  pendant  to  this  melancholy  taUe^  ikat  in  the  e^^  yesn 
1848-55,  242  persons  died  in  the  metropolis  from /vvMrtfiMi  of  foodr49froB 

neglect,  and  109  from  cold. 

In  the  preceding  article  onr  object  has  been  to  show  the  chief 
points  connected  with  the  etiology  of  a  low  gtade  of  monlitj 
which  we  believe  to  exist  extensively  among  all  classes  of  the 
population  of  London  (and,  indeed,  of  the  kingdom),  and  which 
we  consider  to  be  the  substratum  of  crime  and  other  fimas 
of  immorality.  We  have  attempted  to  indicate  th6  most  pro- 
minent causes  which,  acting  upon  this  substratum,  determine 
overt  acts,  not  only  of  crime,  but  of  vice  generally ;  and  we  hvtt 
given  a  summary  of  the  crime  which  has  occurred  in  Londoa 
during  the  last  five  years,  as  an  illustration  of  one  of  the  effiscts 
of  the  low  grade  of  morality  existing  among  the  metropolitaii 
population. 
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Art.  lU.— on  THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BASIS  OF  THE 
LANGUAGE  OF  ORATORS,  POETS,  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHERS. 

BT  A.  F.   MATO,  mq.,  BABBIBTIB-AT-LAW. 

It  is  my  object  in  this  paper  to  suggest  some  distinction  as  to 
the  varying  necessities  under  which  the  orator,  the  poet,  and  the 
philosopher  lie  in  regard  to  the  possession  of  an  abundant  voca- 
bulary. Some  light  may  thence  be  thrown  upon  the  necessities 
of  the  ordinary  intercourse  of  mankind ;  for  no  man  can  talk 
with  his  neighbour  without  evincing  the  presence  of  mental  in- 
gredients, which  in  their  highest  energy  become  poetry,  oratory, 
or  philosophy. 

The  orator  is  frequently  in  want  of  language  imder  the  strin- 
gency of  that  very  emotion  which  he  must  needs  yield  to  if  he  is 
to  animate  his  audience  with  kindred  fire.  The  danger  to  which 
he  is  exposed  is  that,  if  he  may  not  possess  such  a  sufficient 
repertory  of  language  out  of  which  he  may  select  the  words 
which  may  paint  the  passing  shade  of  intensified  thought— 
what  happens  ? — his  inspiration  may  be  suddenly  chilled  in 
consequence  of  his  intellect  being  turned  into  a  channel 
divergent  from  the  main  stream  of  his  discourse.  He  has  to  let 
down  his  plummet  into  the  depths  of  the  ocean  of  language  and 
laboriously  to  examine  its  contents.  No  longer  like  a  ship  career- 
ing over  the  surface,  the  orator  is  like  the  diver,  subjected  to  the 
heaviest  pressure  of  the  element  which  he  fain  would  master. 
How  often  those  sympathies  are  chilled  which,  if  they  were  rightly 
seconded  by  language,  would  carry  the  orator  to  the  highest 
summit  of  success ;  unable  at  the  lucky  instant  to  marry  his 
thought  to  burning  words,  what  happens  to  him  ?  He  falls  into 
some  philosophic  generality,  from  the  cold  trammels  of  which,  he 
is  himself  unable  to  esca^ ;  and  all  this  from  bis  impotence  to 
find  the  right  word  at  the  right  moment. 

The  consequence  is  that  men  of  high  philosophic  power  require, 
if  they  are  to  become  orators,  a  copious  vocabulary  and  a  ready 
memory  to  evoke  it,  though  the  want  of  both  is  sometimes  com- 
pensated for  in  the  persuasiveness  of  an  electric  sympathy  irra- 
diating tlie  most  distant  portions  of  the  argument.  Let  me 
explain  this  more  fully. 

An  orator  who  makes  use  of  a  general  term  because  he  is  un- 
able to  find  a  more  specific  one,  becomes  himself  entangled  in 
that  sense  of  the  term  which  has  least  to  do  with  the  subject  in 
hand,  very  much  as  the  owner  of  a  vast  estate  frequently  envies 
the  petty  freeholder  who  owns  the  outlying  angle  which  is  wedged 
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into  a  comer  of  it.  In  the  same  way,  a  general  term  ever  invites 
a  philosophic  mind  to  explore  the  remotest  boundaries  of  its 
meaning.  But  this  meaning  is  often  the  very  one  whieh  bts 
least  to  do  with  the  subject  in  hand;  and  whichiiB  tlieiefoie  also 
the  feeblest  in  exciting  the  sympathies  either  of  the  orator  or  his 
audience.  And  thus  it  happens  that  the  electric  bond  of  sym- 
pathy which  must  have  otherwise  been  indefinitely  intensified 
becomes  suddenly  dissolved.  The  steed  no  longer  feel*  the  magio 
touch  of  a  confident  and  easy  sway ;  that  sway  hae  now  faeoome 
vacillating^  uncertain,  infirm. 

Thus  the  orator  has  lost  the  command  over  his  auAoiea 
r^arded  as  men  of  like  passions  with  himself;  and  he  can  onlj 
now  address  their  intellect,  for  this  is  the  only  principle  which 
remains  at  work  within  himself.  Nature  ever  throws  her  sinngtk 
to  the  support  of  the  weakest  pait ;  and  for  the  momenty  Ihe 
weakest  part  of  the  speaker  is  his  vocabulary.  During  the 
remainder  of  his  speech,  the  speaker  may  still  be  the  dialeetidan, 
and  even  the  rhetorician;  but  he  can  become  an  orator  agaia 
only  by  igniting  liis  emotiveness  &om  fuel  derived  firom  the 
central  storehouse  of  inflammable  associations.  And  as  the 
captain  of  a  vessel  can  by  the  process  of  tacking  avail  himself 
of  tlie  aid  of  nearly  every  wind  that  blows ;  so  al^  the  practised 
speaker  can  often  from  sources  deep-laid  within  his  own  braist^ 
yet  most  invisible  to  his  audience,  repleni^  the  flame  of  his 
oppressed  oratory. 

Yet  in  this  way,  to  regain  a  mastery  over  his  audience,  the 
omtor  must  have  a  mastery  over  liimself.  If  he  cannot  snbom 
it  to  his  purpose  of  guiding  the  minds  of  his  audience,  the 
speaker  must  learn  how  decently  to  stifle  the  philosophic  abstrac- 
tion which  perplexes  him,  he  must  quell  the  ambition  that  aedn 
in  the  forum  the  conquests  of  the  study.  But  to  do  this  well 
requires  great  skill,  as  much,  in  fact,  as  that  which  is  required 
of  a  mason  to  conceal  the  junctures  of  his  slab.  A  quick  traiisi* 
tion  unexplained  by  point  or  contrast  is  as  injurious  to  die  onto 
as  an  obscure  or  indeterminate  idea. 

An  orator,  then,  is  bound  to  be  acquainted  with  and'  thus  also 
to  predict  the  dip,  direction,  and  the  sensitiveness  of  his  own 
intellectual  compass ;  and  he  must  be  acquainted  with  the  oanses 
which  are  likely  to  deflect  it.  Thus  he  will  learn  in  what  way, 
when  involved  with  an  unmanageable  idea^  he  fluay  be  Mb  to 
expel  it,  if  not  indeed  by  main  force,  and. the  entrance  by  wUok 
it  came,  at  any  rate  by  some  other ;  an  orator's  mind  should  in 
truth  be  like  a  theatre,  facile  in  routes  of  departore  as  well  asof 
access.  Thus,  if  any  idea  cannot  be  suitably  entotained;  it 
^ould  have  an  opportunity  for  departure,  and  this  withaat 
decomposing  the  others. 
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A  great  speech  may  be  likened  to  a  game  of  chess ;  the  open- 
ing of  the  game  affords  as  the  choioe  of  many  well-trod  paths 
tbe  immediate  consequences  of  each  of  which  it  is  not  difficult  to 
predict ;  it  is  towards  the  close  that  the  energetic  individuality  of 
a  great  player  is  called  forth. 

So,  in  the  commencement  of  a  mountain  ascent,  the  road  is 
fiftir  and  open.  The  routes,  whether  convergent  or  divergent,  have 
been  scanned  beforehand.  The  foundations  of  the  mountain  are 
comparatively  of  easy  conquests  So,  too,  to  a  practical  orator, 
tbe  exordium  is  a  work  of  art  rather  than  inspiration.  It  is  in  the 
sudden  emeigenoies  provoked  by  the  unseen  depths  of  the  emo- 
tions and  tlioughts  of  his  audience  that  his  proper  prowess  is 
evoked.  As  the  regions  of  snow  and  ice  are  approached,  no  track 
will  save  the  traveller  iirom  the  necessity  of  labour ;  though  even 
then  supeiior  knowledge  will  enable  him  easily  to  cross  ravines 
where  former  travellers  have  perished.  And  so  it  is  at  the  climax 
of  the  speech,  as  in  scaling  the  battlements  about  the  mountain- 
top,  that  man's  energies  are  strung  up  to  the  highest,  or,  failing 
in  that,  are  relaxed  into  despair. 

The  same  general  considerations  also  apply  to  a  poet,  but  with 
a  difference. 

The  danger  of  the  orator  is,  as  I  have  shown,  of  breaking  do>vn, 
if  the  harmony  between  his  emotive  and  logical  powers  is  dis- 
turbed. The  search  for  language  induces  an  anxious  interroga- 
tion of  thought  which  mars  the  effect  of  liis  emotions.  The  dis- 
enrsive  power  of  the  orator  varies  with  the  ease  and  mastery  with 
which  be  can  control  his  ideas ;  and  I  assume  that  it  is  in  this 
discursive  power  alone  that  the  orator  has  any  confidence  of  being 
able  duly  to  sustain  his  strain.  On  the  other  hand,  the  rapidity 
and  harmony  of  the  inventions  of  the  poet  depend  mainly  on  the 
brightness  of  his  associations,  which  are  themselves  connected 
with  emotive  agencies. 

Again,  while  the  loftiest  flights  of  oratory  are  winged  by  the 
•emotions,  the  greatest  genius  in  poetry  which  the  world  has  seen 
(I  mean  of  course  Shakspeare),  sought  its  most  fitting  throne  in 
the  harmony  of  Nature  herself ;  and  this  is  ever  the  appanage  of 
the  intellect  proper  in  its  function  of  the  imagination. 

The  associations  are  ever-present  aids  to  the  poet ;  and  far 
from  involving  toil  in  exciting  them,  require  that  natural  condi- 
tion of  the  mind  in  which  the  will  is  pas^ve.  Now,  the 
jpoet  seeking  no  end  but  inspiration  itself,  can  follow  the  asso- 
ciation where  the  orator  dare  not  do  so,  unless  he  oan  make  them 
intellectoally  serve  his  end ;  and  the  consequence  of  a  failure 
in  this  I  have  shown. 

There  is  another  reason  why  an  even  tenor  is  more  easily 
attained  by  the  poet  than  the  orator ;  it  is  this-— that  the  men- 
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t^  conditions,  required  of  the  poet  lie  moiEe  in  one  plane  than 
those  required  of  the  orajLor.  .  For  in8taBce,.m  a  poean  the  tone 
is  either  ii^tellectu(4'  or ;  enaotiye^  and  no  sudden  eonorgenaies 
necessitate  the  rapid  >  chaugea  whi^b  are  obligatory  upon  the 
orator. 

.  Add  to  this,  that  the  poet  can  take  his  own  time  and  recast  bis 
piece  at  leisure,  opportunities  wbiichlare  denied  ito  the  orator  imder 
the  stringency  of  suddeja  ocoasion.  Thus  the  intellectaal  acti<«  of 
the  poe^  however  intense  it  may  be^  requires  less  yersatility  in 
its  management  than  is  the  case  with  the.  omtor.  The  ideas 
of  the  poet,  possessing  a  more  natural  flow  of  their  own,  the  flow 
of  the  language  corresponds  in  unity  of  tone  and.oharacter;  and 
the  mind,  in  seeking  a  right  expression,  i»  not^trammelled  by  tbat 
constant  attention  to  the  ideas  themselves  which  the  Tanetj  of 
their  gesture  renders  incumbent  on  the  orator. 

As  a  set-off,  however,  to  the  poet's  freedom  from  suddan  occa- 
sions demanding  a  large  and  flexible  vocabulary,  there  is  in  the 
superior  intellectual  possession  which  the  ideas  of  the  poet  asseit 
over  his  mind,  a  compensating  necessity  for  a  wealth  of  language. 
Sometimes,  too,  the  absence  of  any  immediate  necessity  to  elc&e 
those  ideas  which  are. silently  matured  in  retirement,  in  the  garb 
of  language,  may  surprise  the  poet  with  an  inability  to  convert 
his  ideas  into  that  current  coin  whereby  alone  they  oan  affect 
the  world ;  and  this,  too,  at  the  very  moment  when  they  may 
vanish  altogether  unless  so  converted.  And  thus  the  poet  may 
be  in  the  plight  of  a  miser  who  has  been  so  intent  upon  the  idea 
of  his  treasure  itself,  that  he  has  mislaid  the  key  of  the  very 
cabinet  which  contains  it. 

There  are  some  peculiar  considerations  aJDfecting  philosophy, 
metaphysics,  and  deep  speculation  in.  general,  in  regard  to  tbeir 
demands  for  richness  in  the  vocabulary  of  language. 

Let  us  see  how  the  metaphysician  stands  in  this  reject  as 
compared  witli  the  orator  and  the  poet  taken  together. 

•A  poet  and  an  orator  who  are,  both  of  them,  intellectually  defi- 
cient— the  one  feeble  in  his  imaginative— -the  other  feeble  in  bis 
dialectic  powers,  can  each  of  them  succeed  better  with  a  given 
vocabulary  than  a  strong  poet  or  a  strong  orator,  at  least  in  the 
first  instance.  For  long  use  and  training  of  their  respeotive  en- 
dowments will  at  last  give  the  strong  poet  and  the  orator  know- 
ledge of  their  own  strength,  and  they  also  wiU  obtain  the  povir 
of  making  their  intellectual  energy  tell  in  the  produotian  of 
clearness  as  much  as  of  profundity  of  conception,  thus  enabling 
them  respectively  to  convert  what  was  at  first  only  a  eommaaii 
over  processes  of  thought;  into  a  command  over  Uie  resources  of 
language ;  just  as  the  increasing  skill  of  the  hardy  workman,  wbo 
became  suob  from  mere  fftrength  of  arm,  will  at  last  engajs^  him 
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in  delicate  manipalatioiis,  tc*  which  in  the  first  instance  he  may 
have  been  incompetent  from  deficiency  in  a  sense  of  touch. 

At  first,  however,  orators  and  poets  of  genius  are  apt  to  evince 
rather  extravagance  or  faintness,  under  stress  of  poverty,  as  re- 
gards the  resources  of  language;  and  thus  with  a  given  stock  of 
the  latter,  the  halt  and  the  lame  often  succeed  where  the  other* 
wise  vigorous  and  athletic  fail.  The  man  who  is  not  overwhelmed 
by  the  immensity  of  his  ideas  or  his  emotions  can  afford  to 
wait  for  the  proper  term  with  which  to  describe  them.  He  need 
not  fear  that,  while  he  is  seeking  how  to  attire  them  in  language, 
others  may  possess  and  usurp  their  hold  upon  his  attention. 

On  the  contrary,  ideas  and  emotions  which  are  grand  or  multh- 
tndinous,  where  they  cannot  find  a  vent  for  escape  through  the 
portals  of  language,  are  too  apt  to  trip  up  their  owners  altogether 
under  that  confusion  of  thought  which  is  the  legitimate  offspring 
of  confusicm  of  terms. 

That  currency  and  abundance  in  the  coin  of  language  so 
necessary  for  the  evolution  of  poetry  and  oratory  is  not  required 
of  the  metaphysician,  or  of  all  those  in  whose  writings,  be  they 
historians,  biographers,  or  what  not,  abstract  and  philosophic' 
views  of  life  jirevail  over  that  which  is  concrete  and  ornate. 

The  metaphysician  has,  in  proportion  to  bis  strengtli,  a  happy 
opportunity  of  waiting  for  the  full  development  of  his  ideas  before 
he  clothes  them  in  language ;  for,  regarding  but  few  objects 
comparatively  at  the  moment,  he  can  safely  arrest  the  vehicle  of 
thought.  Without  this  power  of  arrestation  language  could  not 
be  held  in  suspense ;  as  it  is,  lie  coolly  waits  till  he  has  found 
the  right  word  for  his  purpose. 

The  ideas  of  the  poet  and  the  orator  are  often  as  quick  and 
transient  as  the  "Gay  motes  which  people  the  sunbeam — as  rich 
bedecked  as  the  woof  of  Iris."  But  the  results  of  the  philo- 
sopher, slow  indeed  in  their  incubation,  are  not  evanescent,  and, 
Uke  the  cub  of  an  elephant,  they  are  long-lived  also. 

The  caw  of  the  poet  and  the  orator  may  be  likened  to  that  of 
an  army  which,  if  it  is  to  move  quickly,  must  have  large  at- 
tendant resources  of  baggage,  animals,  and  vehicles.  Unless, 
either  naturally  or  artificially,  the  poet  and  the  orator  possess  a 
laj^e  fund  of  language,  they  are  likely  to  be  starved  and  paralysed 
by  the  way.  ■   • 

Thus  both  the  poet  and  orator,  with  a  view  of  insuring  that 
rapid  transit  of  the  associations  which  are  usually  required  to 
stir  up  their  own  emotions,  are  obliged  to  throw  away  correct- 
ness of  phraseology  as  an  encumbrance,  or,  retaining  the  latter 
advantage,  io  make  a  sacrifice  of  the  former  principle. 

Such  sacrifices  are  much  more  rarely  required  of  the  philoso- 
pher.    The  comparative  paucity  of  the  ideas  excited  at  any  one 
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time  by  his  studies,  and  tbeir  separate  cletumess  and  yividi^y.  aie 
iuich  as  to  insure  their  depth  ^aiid  permanence ;  and  tiieae  quali- 
ties confer  upon  him  an  immunity  finom  anxiety  lest  his  ideas 
i^ould  gUde  away  from  the  disc  of  thought  beioae  theiy  lunre  heen 
photographed  in  language. 

For  myself  I  believe  that  no  clear  and  definite  idea  need  e?er 
he  lost  to  the  world  for  the  want  of  a  due  Tehide  of  expression; 
provided  only  that,  whenever  his  Tesouxees  of  terminology  fail  the 
thinker,  he  will  deign  to  express  his  meaning  by  a  definitian. 

The  essence  of  Ik;  idea  conveyed  by  this  definition  the  speaker 
may  gather  up  into  a  new  term  if  required.  Thus,  a.aian  who  has 
lost  his  hat  may  throw  his  oloak  oyer  his  .head.  TUa  doak 
(answering  to  ^e  definition)  may  suggest  some  4>oveang  moie 
suited  to  the  climate  than  even  h|s  hat.  New  terms  are  tbv 
4he  expression  of  new  wants,  or  sometimes  of  old  wants,  £€jr  wluok 
the  acquired  resources,  of  language  are  to  the ,  particular  tbiaker 
unavailable. 

It  would  appftar,  therefore,  thitt  the  language  laqnired  by  phi* 
loBophy  consistsof  terms  of  art,  and  definitive  expceuttonsy  xaiber 
than  of  the  oornman  words  whioh  are  so  valadbde  in  iUustratioD. 
These  latter  words  form  a  capital  without  some  pofwer  ofApmag 
.  iqpon  whii^h  no  poet  >or  orator  con  siart. 

In  th?  ofise  or  the  philosopher  there  are  certain  niranU  which 
are  the  keystone  ixf  tl)e  solid  bridge  with  which  lie  tcannects 
distant  pimijiices  of  thought.  The  airy  struotnn^  r^  xmitory 
and  poetry  require,  incleed,  more  various  nd  ^Oexible  materiala 
JSut  none  are  of  such  weight,  or  oequire  such  4ioonrary  of  iii^, 
tineasur^ment,  and  equipoise  as  those;  iKphicl^  fear  in  nnmber,  aie 
I  jet  indi^epsable  tp  the  philosophers. 

. :  rNpw  it  is  dear  that  the  emotive  region  in  which,. ipoxse  or  loss, 
tall  poets  and  orators  move  must  be.  Bustaii^ed  at  a  certain  degree 
;of  tension ;  that,  is,  if  their  own'  sympathieB  and^  by  x^ont^oa, 
those  pf  their  audience  are  to  be  duly  excited. 

In  the  degree,  thfBu,  in  which  this  tension  is  contiaaou^  and 
can  he  reckoned  on,  so  long  does  it  form  a  sort  of  atmoaphne 
eaercising  fi  constant  pressure  upon  their  inteUeotuiil^^nargi^; 
and  thus»  whatever  terms  they, use,  their  ideas,  by  iJke  piKasare  of 
emotive  associations,  are  constantly  moulded  into  a  proper  abi^ 
and  coliesion ;  and  in  this  way  they  harmoniously  blende    . 

In  philosophy,  however,  there  is  no  extrinsic  £»roe  thus.  ^i?^mg 
^p  the  parts  of  a  whole.  Here  the  cob^on  of  the  ideas  nmst 
depend  on  their  proper  affinities ;  and  these  aifiaities  will  not  tall 
unless  language,  which  is  the  exterior  covering 'ofthp  ideaSf  act 
as  a  conductor  to  such  affinities ;  just  as  in  chemistry  bodies 
possessing  the  strongest  tendency  to  combination  may  be  hept 
at  a  distance  by  a  non-conducting'medium. 
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On  these  general  ininciples  it  is  that,  while  wealth  of  language 
is  peculiarly  the  food  of  the  poet  and  the  orator,  appropriateness 
of  language  is  the  very  life-hlood  of  the  philosopher,  and  each 
lenn  in  a  definition  which  he  uses  is  a  counter,  which  ought  to 
denote  a  given  quantity  and  quality  of  meaning. 

As  regards  the  ca^tai  off  language  with  which  he  is  required 
to  commence,  the  pUlosopher  clearly  has  this  advantage  over  the 
poet  and  the  orator, — that,  wheieas  the  two  latter  require  the 
ftbundant  use  of  concrete  tenus,  to  separate  which  into  their  ele- 
ments  would  deprive  liieir  conceptions  of  all  their  life,  force,  relief 
end  symmetry,  the  philosopher  can  dispense  with  them.  For  1^ 
demands  of  the  latter  are  satisfied,  if  he  can  instil  into  the  reader 
a  clear  compreheDsion  of  his  meaning  hy  a  definition  itself  con- 
sisting of  a  multitude  of  words ;  and  this  is  a  sort  of  set'Off 
agttinst  his  seed  of  a  large  store  of  words  of  art. 

On  the  contrary,  were  an  artist  to  endeavour  to  resolve  his  com- 
pound ideas  into  their  elements,  the  central  fire  of  inspiration 
which  united  them  would  become  evanescent, — and  that  which  he 
flonght  to  adorn  would  seem  a  multitude  of  dead  atoms  and  not  a 
gfanons  compound  bound  together  by  a  tie  which  should  not  be 
unloosed, — ^with  the  philosopher  things  are  difierent.  HoweVbr 
deficient  in  elegance  a  definition  may  be,  the  philosopher,  being 
endessof  the  emotive  sympathies  if  he  can  secure  the  intellect  of 
his  reader,  can  achieve  his  end  by  clearness  of  Imgnage  alone. 

This,  then,  is  my  conclusion,  that,  subject  to  tibe  necessity  of 
tttSBgin  philosophy  correct  terms  of  art,  a  man  of  high  capacity 
may  often  achieve  large  results  by  the  application  of  but  a  small 
Tocabulary ;  that  is,  if  he  possesses  a  delicate  discrimination  6f 
flliades  of  meaning,  and  a  thorough  determination,  ib  the  use  of 
tftrms,  not  to  allow  the  meaning  of  one  term  to  overiap  the 
other.  And  though  in  this  respect  he  may  be  in  somie  degree  at 
flie  ttiercy  of  the  delinquents  of  former  ages,  who  have  stamped 
such  errors  with  currency,  he  may  neutralise  their  ill' t^suUs  with 
ttapet  provisoes  and  exceptions,  and  where  necessory  by  new 
tenia. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered,  that  iihe  fusion  into  lAie 
^opolar  mind,  and  the  verification  thereby  of  the  speculation  Vsf 
giteat  thinkers,  demand  a  copious  vocabulary.  For  upon  the  t^* 
educated  terms  of  art  fall  with  «n  oppressive  weight ;  idihe  mtoie 
tine  their  own  experiences  are  denoted  by  language  which  pure 
abstract  thinkers  regard  as  familiar  and  mlgar ;  and  thus  groat 
thinkers  6ften  enter  the  market  to  purchase  popularity  with  tbenhr 
tiionsmad-pound  bank-notes,  while  the  common  traffickers  know  no 
cntrrrency  except  in  pence  and  silver.  Hence,  then,  to  be  popular, 
the  greatest  thinkers  must  ever  take  account  of  the  lowest  cur- 
rency by  which  the  thoughts  of  men  are  represented ;  otherwise 
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tbeyran  theirisk  of  Btaarving' inVthe'aiidst'Of  faaoiod  .wenltfa.for 
the  waht-ofittmeditttt  ofcacohange^  :  /  i*  ,  .  ,  .,  .  : 
'  Y^t  ^  a  w^fiik  mind,  indeedv  dealing  with-fi  rast  sul^ect 
this-  Wefltlth^of  trords  maiy!  prove  a  source  oCrtooifiieioii;.!  Joit 
as  Cue  of  th&  Ai^coauta  MTou^  find'  himself  i. more ^at  home  in 
navigtktittg  *:«  ChiiieseiijuiikitbfiQ'.a  full-rigged .tmaiiTof-werr  or 
the  **Great'Eristenfti"ji  Yelb  ct  mmi  of  inferi^M!  catibre,  when  ooi^ 
:Biirng  hite&cel^^orejpnidetitly  4o  the  examiiiAtion.of  lain^k  ques- 
tions, may  derive  an  insight  into  his;  tubjeot'.by  awknowledge  of 
till  thb  t0rM!d^«idth''which'it  has  been  eianyasted^;  Aiijaiicient  Aigo- 
n^ut'\^oUld  nai*iglit0  a-ipianaoeimore  -eaaily  tbaa  .th&:  '^Otisii 
Eastern/'  But4fpatieat«of  iiistriietiony the wolijd  learn  monefiroii 
the  lE^f  Udture 'of  th^  ^'GrciatiSasteilt"  ;thaa;  froia  that  d  the 

Br.  Bo^etyiti' the  tnasterlyiiltreduptioQ  io'tbeiin^aiuabk^^^ 
'*  ThefsaUriil^  idf  iEnglish  iW^drds'  oiidiiPhraBes/''  hafti0bowii4is  how 
great  is  the  suggestiveness  of  a  large  vocabulary  bjj  the  m^flejuxta- 
position  of  \?ords  of  various  shades  and  various  meanings,  and 
even  how  a  mere  catalogue  of  names  may  often  suggest  relations 
and  interdependencies  between  ideas ;  and  often  to  that  central 
ideft'  roijpid  [which  tixejf  }atei[i(tly  ir^vp^yei , .  j    .     / ,  »_    • 

Wealth  of  languagje;, , j,l^n,^ike,  jd|  ()thef  Kealtli  rightly  wielded, 
rightly  distributed  can  never  do  harm ;  only  let  each  man  take  a 
gauge  of  hi§  t)Wi^'(^|^p'a(Jity.':  lu'So  d6mg  -he  vriU  hot  attempt  to 
grasp  at  a'  larger  m«^a  of  ifJ^»S  Xpfxi^biclf  wordi|  ai-e  tb^  counters) 
than  hii3  'faculties -warrdnti  So  will  he  be  able,  to  oacry  his  hdi- 
den  w^tU  ease,  without  confusion,  and  without  losing  integral 
pbrtiofas'"6f'i1i:":  f-""'^'*  -'^y    •  ^^     "  -/i.-.i 

T6'irfitids  fetch' h^l^lrttd^i,  Bacoti**,  6i  ShafcdpeaiQs,  langoage 
must  eViif  Urflt  b^fid'tihe  lUASfestlO'treart  offtheii^  •geteiiik  -Sach 
indeed  ^IWs  ibe' '  ^affluetfce ' ' bf '  Shak^eai'e-s'  th<ii«ght»,  thalr = » 
order  i6.  a[iV^'a  fenH  to'  tW^iir, 'he-'hAd  toinUisack  the-EugBA 
1anguag^;t6  Itk-yxilt-bmest  vergej  t^oiciiigihi'Uiose' sharply  cit 
verndcufkr  t^rnis  (lud  idi6tt^  upoh  trhidh' the  «thi»p  of  tiiegreti 
Anglo-Saxon  intellect  iiS  ^d^ariy  impreii&id';  in  espreseiois 
wMch;  ttibu^li^the't^rejdcHo^dof'sUofh  m^n  bs* even  Johusdli^ and 
Voltai^  hai'^'tlrftndeA  tbbm-ai^  VMgdr,  a^  ktive^itk  the  >£»  of 
natur^i  viM  Wik^  xindei  th^  batid  of  suofh  aimasAelr  are  labdmnb 
by  yfhich  W6'  Thay*  ^^tiinate  the  almost  boandlesB  ertent  of  the  in* 
cornparc^ble-ek^erieiiee  efthb  Inunan  mind.  Just  as  the  foroe  of 
the  AtTaotie  is'inore't^btl^picaoils  as  its  waves  ruah  into  the  deep 
re6esse3  6f  the  'shorei'^hid  inlets  on  the  Oomivh  ooitst,  than  when 
the  expdnde  df  tlie  oceMi  itself  is  g&zed  upon.  <  With  Sfaakspeaie 
language  is  both  the  sheath  in  t<rhich  the  sword  of  thought  is  hid 
and  the 'hilt  i^ith  which  it  is  grasped.  Both  hilt  and  scabbard 
ai*e  mean  66tnpared  with  the  weapon  which  they  subserve. 
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Fof  no'cftpihU^no  eteokof  that  cafrent  coin  of 4ftngitagQiwbidi 
more  than  serves  the  wants  o£«cominoii  meil  Quuld:  suflStoe  th^ 
heeds  of  Shakspeai^'siraffio  with  iihe  .commoditL^s  >of  ^(^ught. 
A  mind  so  TitM-had  to  institiiie  a  system  i>f  eiveditstand>  efXtObangie^ 
of  less  tafngible  I  material:  to  isuf^ply  its^rdaiii^  pur])0ses.  •Such 
was  the  pressured  of  iis  ihoiigbts  upon  ;  his  lftngua^ei;thi^t .  t'^^ 
9^m  to'  exercise  upon'  it  A  sorbiof  deibinataon: -testified,  bj  the 
homage  paid  by  mankind  to  the  newi  £»rce  and  vintvies ,  mpre39^ 
on  ancient  idiome  and  wordsi  =  :.i..-r  ,.  ...  ' 

S6  Vigorous  %as  this  silent  dompressSoci!  of  <  langQiOkge  to-  his 
^iti^  that  tftankidd  gives  an  intoitiTe' assent  to  hi«  innoyatioi^Q. 
Hero  is  the  trinmph  of  thought  over  langnage^  of  [the  soul  av^ 
its  ^mbddiAient ;  here  is  the  outbreak  of  nature  overQoming  copr 
vention.  Language,  in  fine,  may  stint  the  greatest  minds, by  ii^ 
defimeney^  yet  it  cunnot  oppi^s  them  by  its  redundancy?;  while 
to  tboise' of  humbler  lot,  rightly  usedv  it  is  the  fruitful  mother  of 
it&  cdrspring'-^Thought.  ^         .      ► 


Art.  IV.— ON  A  PABTICTTLAS  CLASS  OF  DREAMS 
INDUCED  BY  rdOD.  '      *  . 

''And  Plim'Bie^  I  teU  you, , lias  ^reama  Uu^  Mve  iMrisgBy    ;    . 
A^^  dreamp  that  l¥kve  honey,  and  dre^s  that  have  stui^. 
Dreams  of  t^e  maker,  knd  dfreams  of  t^e  fidtler, 
DreaiM  of  the  kitcfien,  and  dremM  qf  the  oe/Zar/^^Bsv  iTojraOi^. 

In  two  previous  Essays  "  On  Certain  Physiological  and.itsychp- 
logical  Pbenom^nii  of  Dreams"  ia  this  JpumM^/^e  ^udeavqured 
fto:  -establish  the  opinions  that  these .  daffeirent  "  yisions  of  the 
«ight'*  were  induced  by  certtpn ^onditioAs  o£  the  brain;  by  par- 
tial states  of  yigilance  pf  the  exterpial senses;  by  the  agenpy  of 
oertaio  pbysieal  influences,  such  as  heat,  cold^  light,  and  so  forth; 
r  by  pressure  ottithe  heart  and  the  other  prgai^s  of  circujiation;  and 
by.  particular  conditions  of  the  musculai:  systen^. 

We  now  propose  to  investigate  several  interesting  pbenomepa 

«  arising  from  i(he  effects  of  .Afferent  kinds  of  fpoq*  particularly 

'If hen  taken  for  suppef,  in  o^d^r  to  show  thai;  spepial  trains  of 

thought  are  induced  hy  what  is  taken  at  tl^is  ^uwholesoine  meal. 

t  The  investigationi  will  have  ^  psychological  beo^^ig,  by  showing 

.{tiiat  all  deraiiging  influences  ox  disturbing  tendencies  atfect  the 

>;brain(.    Yet  the  combination  and  (iccreition  of  jie¥>  ideas,  which 

are  i'tiius- engendered,,  ainl  the  extraordinary  powers  vhich  the 

>  miad  seems  to  possess  wder  such  cir,cumstanQ^f»  oyer,  tune  ,^d 

-  '8paee»  f unush  ;«uitter  &>t  profound  rejection  on  the  independence 

of  the  soul  when  it  induces  the  complexities  pf  «;ny  spec^^  vision; 
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which  phanomena  furnish  presumptftTe  proof  of  the  soals  aetaal 
6QU6t6nce,  and  that  it  wiU  still  exist  when  the  mortal  eoil  is 
thrown  off  altogether. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  urgiag,  as  some  hare  don«»  that,  if  so 
many  extraneous  influences  may  be  the  cause  of  drauniBg,  by 
inducing  trains  of  thought  which  for  the  time  occupy  tJbe 
dreamer's  consciousness,  that  these  phenomena  lead  to  ihe  inevi- 
1»ble  corollary  of  the  materiality  of  mind^  and  also<  to<  the  conclu- 
sion that  these  trains  of  ideas  are  merely  acts  of  cerehralioii,  suoh 
inferences  seem  to  us  not  only  gratuitous,  but  ahMt  higlily  qq- 
philosophical.  All  that  these  phenomena  actoally  sh«w  is  tiiis,  thit 
everything  which  affects  the  eirculatien  of  the  Uood,  or  whiok  in- 
creases or  diminishes  the  vU  nervoM,  may,  aad  does  interfefe, 
modify,  or  stimulate  the  action  of  the  mented  faculties ;  sq  £Bur  as 
any  material  agent  can  affect  the  condition  of  the  organs  of  the 
mind,  by  exalting  or  diminishing  their  respective  functions 

The  effects  on  the  cerebral  organization  are  precisely  simiiar  to 
other  organic  conditions ;  as,  for  instance,  when  the  eye-balls 
suffer  from  any  inflammatory  action,  vision  for  the  time  will  be 
defective.  And  we  might  state  as  a  physiological  proposition, 
when  speaking  of  this  condition,  tha^  although  the  soul  is 
temporarily  deprived  of  the  use  of  the  optical  instruments  for  com- 
municating with  the  outer  world,  yet  this  deprivation  does  not 
interfere  with  its  absolute  couvietions  that  all  surfouikbag  objects 
continue  to  possess  proportion,  consistency,  Ibrm  and  colour, 
even  though  it  cannot  recognise  them. 

We  may  therefore  assume  that  if,  when  dreaming,  we  have  the 
power  of  painting  scenes  marvellonsly  striking  cht  exquisitely 
beautiftd,  these  cannot  be  regarded  as  induced  by  orgaoie  im- 
pressions, but  by  the  inherent  power  of  the  soul,  wMch  dimly 
perceives  its  own  vast  capacity  and  subliaie  destinj.  And,  al- 
though the  immortal  mind  may  seemingly  be  affected  by  a  iraK; 
or  du9turbed  by  a  debauch,  inducing  padicular  dxeainiiig  tn- 
dencies,  yet  the  very  visions  are  so  different  from  maiter^feet 
occurrences,  that,  instead  of  furnishing  arguments  damaging  tht 
BubUme  and  independent  Amotions  of  the  soul,  it  seems  to  us  to 
render  this  independence  rather  more  a  matter  of  certainty  tim 
as  being  anything  of  a  speculative  character. 

In  a  word,  we  regard  the  fact  as  established,  that  dreams 
merely  indiccU^  certain  disturbed  conditions  of  the  organic  iastni- 
ments  of  the  mental  faculties,  through  which  the  soul  manitets 
its  power  and  capacity;  and  by  which  it  is  capable  of  takiag 
cognizance  of  the  outer  worid ;  but  even  under  such  conditioos 
it  can  excogitate,  and  create  new  and  unknown  states,  and  thers* 
fore  it  furnishes  the  strongest  evidence  that  it  has  an  undepeDdcot 
existence. 
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A£t«r  t^se  pceliminary  remarks,  we.  will  submit  some  curious 
(d2«ani8>  to  show  that  particahir  kiade  of  food  may  have  a  speoial 
tendeDcy  to  suggest  the  rude  material  of  the  BLOct^imal  visioD. 

The  first  time  we  eDtertained  this  view  of  the  subject  was  iu 
*oonseqaeiice  of  the  ioUowing  incident  :-** 

A  gentleman  who  was  not  in  Hhe  habit  of'  eating  stippcr  was  iu- 
-4uced  to  partake  of  some  richly-stewed  halibut,  as  that  fish  was  a 
&Tourite  land  with-  him.  On  his  return  to  his  house  he  read  for  two- 
hours  a  vevj  interesting  essay,  so  thaib  it  was  pasi;  one  o'clock  before 
Jie  retired  to  rest.  ''  To  rest  the  body  (a>s  he  said),  but  noir  the  mind«" 
Far^  although  he^fell  into  a  sooti  of  slumbefi  his  bu^  thoughits^  w«i» 
<Kcupied  by  the  subject  of  man's  abstract  rights  and  political  wrongs. 
Afler  this  almost  waking-dream,  foe  it  referred  to  his  previous  reading, 
his  tired  fiuiulties  became  more  intensely  clouded,  and  soon  the  busy 
<w(»rldy  with  all  its  follies  and  its  crimes,  its  wisdom  and  its  erroc8,.became 
oblivious  to  him.  After  a  time  he  had  a  dream,  most  painful  yet  most 
-curious.  He  was  walking  with  a  niece  (a  young  girt  about  twelve  years 
old)  by  the  seasidie,  on  a  most  picturesque  coast,  and  finding  himself 
greatly  fatigued,  he  determined  to  rest  himself  on  a  ledge  of  the  granitic 
-clifiT.  The  place  he  chose,  fi-om  its  abrupt  slanting  sides,  >vas  uke  the 
roof  of  an  ancient  house.  He  remembered  that  he  selected  the  slope 
nearest  the  laod-side,  but  from  some  cause  which  did  not  appear  in  the 
statement,  he  ventured  to  crawl  over  the  crest  of  the  ledge,  and  to  his 
Jiorror  found  himself  sliding  downwards  to  the  rough  and  boisterous 
sea,  which  was  at  the  time  lashing  the  base  of  the  eliffin  a  most  savage 
manner.  His  sensations  were  indeed  agonizing.  Cold  and  clammy 
jperspiration  enveloped  his  whole  body,  as  if  he  had  been  clothed  in  wet 
garmeuti,^  yet  he  made  an  effort  to  save  himself.  He  called  to  the 
little  girl  to  climb  to  the  summit  of  the  ledge  immediately,  and  let  him 
take  her  hand.  She  did  so  with  great  promptitude,  as  if  conscious  of  his 
imminent  danger.  He  could  not  recollect  how  long  he  seemed  to  hang 
un  his  perilous  situation,  suspended  between  life  and  death  by  a  frau 
thread ;  but  he  distinctly  remembered  that  he  reasoned  on  the  impro- 
bability that  he  oould  hold  on  much  longer,  and  that  as  he  grasped 
his  little  relative  spasmodically,  he  dreaded  that  he  might  also  drag 
•her  to  instantaneous  destruction.  However,  nerved  by  his  terrible 
predicament,  he  determined  just  at  the  crisis  when  his  panful  conjec- 
tures would  probably  be  realized,  that  he  would  make  one  desperate 
effort  to  save  the  child  and  himself  ;—*he  did  so  and  succeeded,  yet 
when  he  got  on  the  safe  side  of  the  ridge  he  feinted.  The  latter  sen- 
.sation  was  merely  the  transition  from  the  dreamy  to  the  waking  state ;. 
if  the  painful  condition  he  was  in  could  be  called  so,  as  he  continued 
mider  the  influence  of  his  ideal  terror.  His  body  was  very  feverish,  and 
Jiis  heart  was  so  much  disturbed  as  to  induce  a  sensation  of  sickness. 

The  heated  state  of  the  skin  was  evidently  the  result  of  the  rich 
&h  he  had  eaten  (as  fish  by  night  has  more  or  less  a  feverish  tendency), 
hut  that  the  food  should  have  been  suggestive  of  the  scenery,  as  inch- 
seated  by  the  incidents  of  the  dream,  leads  to  a  very  curious  subject  of 
inquiry  for  the  psychological  student. 
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Sir  Charies  Bell  said,  on  one  occasion,  '*  that  there  are  no  acci- 
'dehts  in  nature/'  This  truth  may  be  applied  to  ihe  ioYestigation 
of  nocturnal  visions  ftd  ^ell  as  to  pfayBieat  phenomena.  For 
"whether  the  active  soul  experiences  pleasurahle  or  painftd  emo- 
tions, these  emotions  depend  partly  on  real  causes,  and  cannot  be 
i  considered  as  either  adventitious  or  arbitrary. ,  This  opinion  we 
hope  to  co^firm  in  tlie  evidence  abqut  to  be  submitted.  Two 
preliminary  considerations  present  themseJves.  in  our  investiga* 
iion,  namely,  that  not  only  shaU  we  find  thfA  the  lund.  of  food 
may  determine  the  events  of  a  dream,  but  often  also  that  the 
pursuits  of  the  dreamer  vrill  tend  to.  give  his  drettms  some 
speciality.  . 

.  For  example,  we  knew  a  medical  man  who  after  att^dmg  A  lecture 
;  was  v^ry  hmi^py,  and,  contrary  io  his  usual  practice,  atei  a  hearty  supper 
of  idch  fish  with  a  stuffing  composed  of  liver  idixed  with  saVdory  hm» 
i^)d  apices,  and  some  stimulating  sauce.  When  he  went  t6  ned  Be 
had  a  rather  dry  and  feverish  skin,  but  he  soon  fell  asleep  and  dreamt 
the  fallowing  curiou?  adventure  :— 

He  sai4.  '!  that  lie  thought  he  was  iravelluig  in  a  yetj  hot  coon- 
tjy,  which  abounded  with  a  number  of  poisonous  serpents,  pir- 
ticularly  the  '  cobra  capella,'  and  that  having  the  opportunity,  be 
determined  to  dissect  some  of  them,  and  that  he  seemingly  did  so  with 
impunity,  until  he  proposed  deuKmstrating  the  structure  of  the  secre* 
tory  glands  which  generated  the  poison.  These  he  traced,  to  the 
lower  surface  of  the  tongue,  and  when  in  the  act, of  carefully  pressiog 
these  glands  to  ascertain  the  colour  of  the  deadly. fluid,  a  little  of  it 
spirted  into  his  face  and  caused  him  great  pain.  The  ^nse  of  bis  dan- 
gerous position  awokie  him,  and  he  was  highly  gratified  to  find  merely 
>a  little  eruption  on  Ixis  nose  and  face,  evident^  induced  by  the  lich 
food  of  which  he  had  partaken  the  previous  mgh'fi."  And  he  added, 
that  indigestion  was  invariably  relieved,  in  his  owxi  case,  by  eruptions 
on  the  skin. 

We  select  jinother  instance  to  prore  that  particular  food  not 
only  gives  the  speciality  of  the  dream,  but '^  also  in  this  case 
revived,  impressions  of  the  past,  and  gave  theu^  all  the  vividness 
of  reality. 

'*The  other  night  I  was  very  hungry  and  was  induced  to  eftt  supper, 
and  added  to  the  outra^  of  partaking  of  eold  roast  beef,  the  folly  of 
eating  about  a  dozen  pickled  onions !  But  as  I  felt  very  oomforte^Ie 
and  had  a  long  way  to  walk,  there  was  not  any  misgiving  that  for'so 
doing  any  great  punishment  would  result. 

"  By  the  time  I  reached  home  it  was  at  least  two  if  not  three  boon 
after  taking  the  unwholesome  meal,  and  soon  afberwsrda  I  went  in  bad. 
I  felt  somewhat  uneasy,  but  it  was  not  very  long  before  I  fdl  asleep. 
Soon  afterwards  I  dreamt  that  for  some  offence  of  etiquette  I  wss 
doomed  to  eat  *  sour-crout,*  Now  it  so  happened  that  this  sort  of  pickled 
cabbage  always  caused  me  most  painful  nausea  even  when  smeUiugityM 
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that  I  had  never  been  prevailed  on  to  taste  it.  Nevertheless,  in  the 
vision,  it  seemed:  that  great  pains  and  penalties  awaited  me  n^le^sil 
abided  by  the  iuu|hangeable  ,fiat  of  the  judges.  ^  ^  ^  , 

*<I  £u)cied  myself  brought  iniio  a  large  room,  in  the  centi:e  ofyrbfcK 
was  the  reeking  erQut^  and  ^hat  with  its  i^id  fiimes  and  its  fi^tty 
smelly*  I.  was  almost  overpowered,  and  I  eipSerieneed  H  sense  of  j^astnc 
resistance.  Still  I  made  the  effort  to  eat,  biit  every  monthfal  t^ich  I 
endeavoured  to  swallow  was  immediately  rejected,  and  the  painful 
and  sickening  sensation' increased  at  every  littemf^t  to  retain  tl^e 
abominable  ^nlF.  My  situbiion  wafi  indeed  |]fitiable;  and  the  penpi- 
nrtion  trickled  down  me  from  the  agony  I  experienced.  It  waa^a 
battle  betweenr  sbur-croui  -  and  the  stomaoh,  and  the  struggle  mfs 
desperate,  but  the  stomach  conquered,  and  I  awoke.  •. 

*^  Mv  mouth  was  filled  with  acidity  and  the  disagreeable  tasi<e  of 
the  onions,  which  coi^ointly  rendered  my  sensations  most  unpleaiant. 
This  condition  of  the  mouth  had  evidentlv  su^ested  the  dream,'  and 
an  early  antipathy  for  fomented  sour  cabba^  was  reproduced  with  as 
much  vividness  as  if  the  crout  had  been  positively  served  up,  and 
coercion  liad  been  used  to  enforce  its  being  eaten.** 

This  individuid  was  adv^ced  in  life,  and  had  not  seen  or  smelt 
the  sour-crout  since  his  boyhood,  yet"  ltd  odour  appeared  ai  dis- 
agreeable to  him  in  his  dream,  as  it  would  have  been  m  his  wakieffd 
period.  .      , 

We  will  now  relate  another  Mnusing  ^Iream,  suggested  by  the 
nerves  of  taste,  which  occurred  to  a  liiyi  a  friend  of  the. writer, 
and  whiqh  famishes  some  speculative  thoughts  to  the  psychologist. 

It  is  not  often  that  we  ^ecify  the  age  in  tiiese  caseSf  but  it 
may  be  incidentally  noticed  that  the  dre&mer  was  about  fifty- 
seven,  with  a  nervo-bilious  temperament,  and  of  the  most  simple 
habits,  never  indulging  in  any  kind  of  alcoholic  beverage,  although 
she  was  not  pledged  to  abstain  &om  thein. 

Mrs. had  a  slight  cough,  and  one  of  her  interesting  daughters 

brought  her  some  barley-sugar  to  suck  when  in  the  act  of  lying  ^own, 
or  in  case  the  cough  disturbed  her  during  the  night.  She  had,  on  the 
occasion  we  are  al^ut  to  relate,  taken  a  piece  of  tnis  sweet  "  medicine  *' 
into  her  mouth,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  asleep,  with  the  confection  un- 
dissolved. 

She  dreamt  that  she  was  a  very  little  girl,  and  that  she  was  spend- 
ing the  evening  in  a  juvenile  party,  at  which,  besides  tarts  and  jellies, 
there  was  added  an  abundance  of  sweetmeats  of  the  most  delicious  kinds. 
She  felt  superlatively  happy,  and  what  contributed  to  ensure  this  satis- 
factory state,  all  her  early  associates  were  present.  These  friends  of 
her  childhood  appeared  the  same  laughing  girls  and  boys,  and  were 
apparently  undisturbed  by  care  or  annoyance  of  any  kind.  Yet  she 
seemed  to  have  some  under-cun*ent  of  misgiving,  for  many  of  these 
spectra  had  been  dead  for  years,  and  others  she  had  not  seen  since 

*  In  Germany  Bonr-cront  is  usnally  stewed  with  fat  beef;  henoe  his  dreamy 
reminiscences  were  the  impressions  of  his  childhood. 
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their  school^days,  wheu  she  benelf  was  but  a  little  girL  But  these 
reflections  did  not  affect  ber^  for  she  fimeied  bem^  enteniig  into  all 
kinds  of  childish  sports  and  pastimes  with  all  i^e^ghe  iBuigvable,  and. 
so  she  oontinioed  to  laugh  wk^h  those  anmnd  her  until  site  awoke  with  a 
smile  on  her  featnzeb ;  and  so  brief  was  the  whole  period  of  the  drean 
that  her  daughter  (who  bad  been  talking  to  her)  bad  not  left  tte  bed- 
side,  for  she  had  not  been  asleep  more  t£in  a  few  minutea. 

When  Mrs, related  this  vision  to  us,  she  said,. "  With  my 

restoration  to  perfect  consciousness  I  could  but  wonder  how  any 
such  illusion  would  so  engross  the  nund,  and  appear  so  Tery» 
very  vivid  and  reoL"  But  the  explanation,  as  to  the  pradisposiag 
cause  was  simple,  for  when  she  awoke  she  was  still  sucking  the 
barley-sugar.  And  there  is  every  probability  that  as  she  was 
going  to  sleep  tiie  passing  idea  occurred,  "  I  am  like  a  little  child 
to  go  to  bed  with  sweetmeats."  This  suggested  to  her  mind  the 
train  of  pleasing  thoughts.  For  when  the  world  was  otoised  on 
her  unconscious  senses,  her  soul  thus  untrammelled  revived  fte 
scenes  of  her  juvenile  days,  and  called  forth  from  the  shadowy 
past  her  former  associates,  companions  who  had  been  forgotten 
during  her  more  matured  age  with  its  hopes  and  fears.  Anyhow 
we  regard  this  dream  as  revealing  one  of  those  beautiful  facts  in- 
dicative of  the  soul's  independent  functions — ^that  there  are 
times  when  there  is  an  obliviousness  of  all  mundane  triids,  and 
the  mind  is  imbued  with  sentiments  of  purity  and  innocence,  and 
yet  it  experiences  the  most  exquisite  emotions,  and  however  brief 
the  time,  it  is  enabled  to  feel  perfect  happiness ! 

We  have  had  related  to  us  many  other  similar  kinds  of  dreams 
which  corroborate  this  passing  speculation.  But  instead  of 
reporting  them,  we  will  submit  another  species  of  dream  from  its 
psychological  interest.  We  select  one  instance,  in  order  to  show 
that  tlie  mind  during  sleep  seems  under  some  circamstances  to 
confirm  a  conjecture  wliich  during  the  hours  of  wakefulness  may 
be  only  surmised  as  a  mere  transient  reflection.  A  finend  of  oaia^ 
a  man  with  an  active  temperament  and  a  sensitive  brain,  was 
devoted  to  modelling  and  sculpture  as  a  pursuit,  and  to  literatQie 
and  science  as  relaxations,  and  to  his  other  qualifications  he  was 
said  to  be  a  most  skilful  physiognomist.  But  he  rarely  ventnred 
to  act  on  his  knowledge  of  character  from  mere  fecial  indications,. 
lest  he  might  inadvertently  commit  an  injustice.  To  use  his  own 
words,  "  though  he  had  faith  in  tlie  science,  yet  he  was  conscious 
how  much  man  was  the  creature  of  education,  so  that  probably 
the  most  degraded  might,  by  a  train  of  propitious  circnmstaaces, 
not  be  what  he  seemed  to  be,"  therefore,  however  meanly  he 
thought  of  any  one,  he  never  refused  to  do  him  a  service. 

These  particulars  are  essential  to  appreciate  a  dream  he  had, 
which  we  shall  relate  in  his  own  words. 
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"  It  WW  the  latter  ead  of  June,  18 — ,  when  the  atxaospheve  seemed 
saturated  with  electrioitj^  aiid  day  after  day  there  was  heavy  raaa  wiih 
thunder  aad  lightiungy  and  yet  so  great  was  my  sense  of  £[itigue  that 
I  determiDed  to  take  a  stroU  to  refresh  myself,  haTiag  been  mentally 
hard  ai  work  fiu:  many  houra.  During  my  walk  I  eailed  on  some  of 
my  wealthy  rdatires,  and  was  urged  by  them  to  stop  to  take  soma 
tea»  whkh  I  deolioad,  and  returned  home  about  nine  o'clock.  After 
enjoying  my  meerschaum  until  eleven,  I  was  induced  to  partake  of  a 
slight  fifih  supper.  It  was  some  time  after  '  the  \idtching  hour '  that 
I  w«nt  to  my  bed-room,  but  not  to  sleep,  for  with  my  pipe  I  sat 
watching  the  beautiM  coruscations  of  electric  fluid  for  an  hour  or 
two,  until '  tired  nature:*  inclined  me  to  rest,  and  I  waa  soon  in  a  sound 

'*  Earl^  in  the  monung  wlien  I  awoke,  my  mind  waa  impressed  with 
a  mast  vixrid  dream,  so  vivid,  indeed,  were  all  the  incidents,  that  it 
moat  have  occurred  just  b^ore  awakening  Ijtom  a  rather  more  than 
uaual  long  slumber. 

^  My  dream  ia  indeed  a  curious  lesson.  Its  philosophy  1*11  leave 
fidT  the  reflection  of  some  profound  student  of  mental  science. 
M^honght  that  I  called  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Sneak,  and  that  he 
showed  me  an  order  for  some  bnmze  figures,  and  I  suggested  to  him  a 
&w  ideas  on  the  way  in  which  they  should  be  grouped,  when  he  shook 
me  by  the  hand,  saying,  '  Thank  you,  my  dear  sir ;  you  are  indeed  a 
capital  Mlow,  your  hints  are  admirable,'  ic,^ 

"  I  {Nsoposed  a  walk,  and  Sneak  consented  to  go  with  me,  and  as  the: 
night  seemed  gloomy  he  took  the  precaution  to  take  a  mackintosh  and 
a  small  un:ibrella,  with,  neither  of  which  had  I  provided  myself^  and  aa 
it  soon  began  to  rain  I  proposed  to  go  into  a  tairem  for  shelter.  He 
refused  at  first,  and  I  ssod,  '  Then  I'll  bid  you  good  night,  otherwise  I 
shall  be  drenched  to  the  skin  ;*  so  then  Sneak  accompanied  me.  We 
entered  the  part  of  the  hotel  dedicated  to  the  family.  And  as  they 
were  at  tea,  we  were  asked  to  join  them.  Everything  looked  so  clean 
and  bright,  even  to  the  copper  tea-kettle  boiling  at  the  side  of  the  fire, 
tiiat  we  accepted  the  invitation.  Sneak,  to  show  his  afiability,  went 
unflolicited  to  bring  the  boiling  kettle  to  the  lady  who  acted  as  the 
presiding  genius,  Imt  he  soon  dropped  it,  as  l^e  handle  was  very  hot. 
Though  ha  had  oansed  much  discomfort  by  the  aeeident,  yet  with 
great  politeness  he  was  asked  if  he  had  hurt  himself:  he  did  not 
anawer,  but  looked  at  his  hand,  coloured  up,  and  then  became  very 
moody  when  he  took  a  seat.  I  sympathized  with  him  and  proposed  a 
dredging-box  to  flour  it,  which  he  declined  in  a  rather  pettish  manner.. 
He,  however,  ate  some  buttered  toast  and  drank  some  tea,  and  thea 
again  looked  very  sorrowful  at  his  hand  and  cried ! 

"  I  offered  to  procure  him,  when  the  storm  ceased,  some  cotton-wool, 
but  he  actually  refused  my  services,  saying  he  would  go  and  get  some 
and  return  very  shortly ;  but  an  hour  had  passed  and  Sneak  was  still 
absent. 

•  The  narrator  told  us,  in  parenthesis,  that  Mr.  Sneak  hai  often  betrayed  hk 
insinoerity ;  and  that  he  was  literally  *'all  things  to  all  men,**  and  had,  besidei^ 
the  bad  habit  of  "  throwing  the  hatchet^" — anylice,  "lying." 
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^^I  paidtfae  score  and  wen6  io^»e  an  eminent  artist  on  whom  I  had 
pvomiaed:  to  call.  The  serrant  said  he  was  engpg^.  '  T'dJ.  him  a  gea- 
tlapsan  wishes  to  say  a  few  words  to  him,  and  that  be  will  not  detain 
hjiin  but  fk  few  minutes.'  She  did  so,  and  he  came,  flosfae^  ^^  some- 
what copfused>  to  speak  to  me.  Mistakiqg  hi^  manner  for  chagrin 
that  my  visit  had  been  so  late,  the  cause  for  which  I  briefly  explained, 
when  he  said  in  his  frank  manner,  *  Why,  my  companion  is  Mr. Sneak, 
and  he  has  just  been  abusing  you,  declaring  that  he'll  cut  you  in 
future;  that  you  are  a  nincompoop, «nd  that  through  jou  hb  accident 
oocurred^'  *  Why,  surely  you  are  joking  with  me ;  Sneltk-caaiiot  hsTe 
dared  to  have  misrepresented  thmgil  an  snch  a  manner.'  ^  But  he*s  tiie 
^veiy  double-faced  fellow  to  do  this  !*  '  Well,'  said  I» '  yoa  like^ a  touch 
of  nature,  and  if  you.  please  we  will  unmask  him ;  I  will  go  away,  and 
soon  return,  so  bid  your  servant  show  me  into  yom*  room  imansouAced 
Then  you.  will  see  how  he  will  fawn  and  cringe.'  Aa  amuaged,  I 
walked  into  the  room  sans  drenwmie^  and  Snmk  coloured  up,  thei 
turned  deadly  pale.  His  hand  was  in  a  sling,  formed  of  a  aiilk  hand- 
Iserchief.  He  then  apologized  for  his  rudeness  in  leaving,  lae.;  but  he 
leontinuedj  ^  You.  are  such  a  noUe  fellow  and  so  forgiving  that  I  am 
certain  of  finding  a  lenient  judge,'  Ac.  My  rough  artistic  fVioDd  tuned 
to.  him  in  a  rather  sharp  manner,  and  tauntingly  asked,  *Do  voo, 
Master  Sneak,  say  these  fine  things  to  the  ninoompeop  P — to  the  boie 
you  intend  to  cut  P' 

^  Poor  Sneak  was  chopfailen,  and  particularly  so  when  Mr.  — — 

.  aaid,  pointing  to  the  door,  *  You  had  better  go,  Mr.&ieak,  and  not 

npKait  to  be  kicked  out ;'  and  was  in  the  act  of  suiting  'the  action  to 

the  words,'  when  this  vain  fellow  rushed  from  the  roonvhellowing  like 

a  town-bull,  and  this  last  incident  awoke  me.  . 

*^  What  a  *  yam '  the  brain  had  spun,  simply  irom  refaiinff  the  tes, 
the  weather's  inclemency,  and  from  having  heard  that  Sne&  was  re- 
jected from  the  'People's  College.' " 

Si^t  there  is  a  moral  even  in  a  dream,  for  our  informant  added, 
**  That  Sneak  is  just  such  a  sort  of  personage,  that  he  invariably 
spoke  against  his  acquaintances  behind  l£eir  backs, .  and  was 
aflfable  even  to  servility  when  they  were  present." 

We  remark  fui-ther,  that  this  dream  has  certain  psychological 
aspects.  1.  That  it  is  evident  that  the  dreamer  had  previmisly 
enspected  the  sincerity  of  Mr.  Sneak*  2.  That  in  hk  sleep  a 
scene  is  produced  cnlcnlated  to  expose  this  defectiveness  of  his 
character.  8.  That  the  brain  not  only  exhibited  its  daal  fiinetkm 
by  the  presence  of  the  "artist"  and  "  Sneak"  at  the  same  time, 
but  the  egoism  of  the  dreamer  (which  also  takes  part  in  tte 
taental  drama)  gives  the  cue  to  the  other  dramdtispeftoiUBi  and 
thus  positively  brings  out  in  fine  relief  the  r^^pective  peculiarities 
of  each. 

It  is  not  essential  that  at  all  times  we  should  piartake  of  a  par- 
ticular kind  of  food  to  induce  the  dreamy  process,;  this  induce* 
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meni  mny  also  result  from  a  disagreeable  or  pleasant  to^te,^ 
tvhieh,  being  ^erceinidr  by  the  partially  awakened  oons^iottsneBS^ 
may  teiid  to  excite  certain  trains  Of  thought  which  Aire  eithet 
naturally  a6^'diited'"^lth;  or  >hich  are  ' Suggestive  of  6thte,  t?i6 
proximate  xiaiise  being  posiiively  discoiinected.  We  i^elect  th'6 
fojlo^na;'  example  because  i^^  posseisses  certain  pkycliolbgl(JQJ[ 
pecuUanties  :—  '.  *  ,' 

^Amedical  genUemsD,  who  was  in  the  ^tere  and  yellov^  leaf '  of 
life's  seasons^^'had  partaken  of  sapper,  in  which  eggs^in  seine  part 
fcfttoed  a  p(irtion  of  the  repast.  He  also  took  a  glass  of  bottled  stoat, 
an  excess 'be  was  gkiilty  of  not'  more  than  thrice  a  year^ :  Yet  he  sajn 
that  be  felt  well  ^en  hie  retired  to  bed,  although  hib  skin  was' soirie- 
what  feterish  and  his  moirih  rather  dry.  The  latter  he  attributed  to 
baring  >  smok^  a  eigar.  He  rdiates  that  he  was  not  long  before  He 
fell  Into  a  profocmd  sleep,  but  some  time  before  he  awoke  he  dtpeaimed 
that  he*  Was  afn  nsher  in  a  sohool,  the  proprietor  df  which  almost  Carved 
bis  eeholartt, and  put  him  and  the  other  funetionaries  on!  ('short  oomi- 
ttods.*'  This'dreaihK^reated  ^Squeers^gave  them  all  What  heealled 
'a  late'tiea/  bat  not  Jiny  eru^per,  and  be  said  he  did  so  beoanse  the 
last  misbtioned  meal  was  like  taking  with  prepense  a  deadly  poison  into 
the  systeitf.  Sometimes,  however,  he  relaxed  i»ia'v(our  of  iussssistasiMi, 
from  a  conviction  that  they  were  acquainted  with  his  own  exoessive  in- 
"dulgeni^  in  ^creature  comforts'  in  the  form  of  supper,  and  h^  pro- 
fessed that  thts  ni^  was  qualijfied  in  its  poisonous  tendenoy  by  a  few 
^Isisfsei  of  sijff  gro^,'  and  he  whi^ered  his  '  better  half  that  he  imist 
make  an  oecasional  exception  to  prevent  a  mutiny. 

''  The  dreamer  thought  on  this  oecaeion  the  proprietor  had  invited 
thiB  cltesieal  tbtor  and  hibself  to  partake  Hhe  unwholesome  meal,^ Avhich 
consisted  of 'Ixnlkl  egg«,  but  which  eggs  were  scarcely  wariiaKl  in  the 
water ;  and  as  the  night  was  cold  and  the  room  cheerless,  he  (the  dreamer) 
made  i^p  his  mind  to  preserve  his  own  eggs  and  have  tl^m  better 
done,  ev^n  though  it  would  be  so  niuch  later  before  he  could  eat  them. 
He  therefore  maniaged  to  conceal  ttiem  in  his  hat,  placing  over  them 
bis  pocicct^handkerchief,  and  being  pleased  with  his  success,  he  fir^islied 
his  comfortless  meal. 

'^It  seemed,  however,  that  the  'master'  had  observed  the  triclf  and 
determine  to  thwart  it,  so  he  a^ked  the  dn^mer  to  go  to  hi^  study 
for  a  book,  and  during  his  absence  crushed  the  half-cooked  eggs,  with- 
out disturbing  the  temporary  covering.  Our  dreamer  returned  and 
took  his  bat,  and  as  he  went  into  the  street  put  it  on,  when  to  his 
horror  and  annoyance  the  glairy  fluid  streamed  over  his  hair,  eye- 
brows, eyelids,  and  almost  blinded  him.  This  would  have  been  to 
him  sufficient  annoyance,  but  he  fell  in  a  rase  when  he  heard  the 
coarse,  vulgar  voices  of  the  '  master'  and  his  selflsh  brood  laughing  fit 
bis  mishap,  and  insultingly  shouting  *  serve  the  humbug  right/  '  Take 
care  of  your  eggs,'   Hake  care  of  the  eggs;'  and  then  another  and 

*  As  in  the  case  of  the  "  soor-croat"  and  **  barley-sugar/' 
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another  petl  of  laughter,  tnitil  hk  indignation  was  ronaed  to  frenzy, 
jmd  in  the  act  of  danoanofaig  tlieir  wor&lesg  natures  be  awoke.'* 

To  our.  query  be  replied,  ^'tLai  he  reoolleeted  distiactiy  timt 
he  had  a  most  unpleasant  taste  in  his  nKmth,  lik^  rotten  eggs 
(probably  induced  by  the  beer  and  cigar,  which  had  rendered  him 
bilious),  and  that  for  the  whole  adventure  of  his  vision  he  could 
only  account  by  recollecting  a  similar  incident  which  had 
•oceiEned  to  an  acquaintance  of  fats  when  they  were  boys  together, 
but  tiiat  be  had  entirely  forgotten  the  drcmnstance  ratal  its  re- 
miniscence was  renewed  in  his  dream,  but  that  the  talismanic 
influence  of  Memory  had  omitted  the  aotual  hero,  and  JGxfid  the 
whole  adventure  on  himself.  This  latter  cooseqneDoe  he  attri- 
buted correctly  to  the  state  of  his  mouth. 

This  proves  that,  however  absusd  orirratioDal,  or  atfinally 
untrue  a  dream  may  be,  that  it  is  still  gevemed  by  whiA  has 
been  termed  ''  the  aasoeiatioii  of  ideas."  For  in  this  in^ftaaoe 
we  may  meatier  that  thut  part  •of  hts  sleeping  tnlTeDtiire,  "  when 
he  was  in  a  oeld,  cheerless  room,"  was  oceasioDed  hj  has  fed; 
Jbeinf  out  of  bed,  the  window  b^ing  aecidentally  left  cpen,  al- 
jnitting  a  sitrong  ctntent  at  wind,  which  lowered  xbe  ten^enitan 
tft  his  whole  body,  so  that  ev^n  in  his.sleq)  h?  Biust  htv^ 
TietuaHy  Aivered. 

Sometimes  we  may  trace  iixo  connecting  lioJcs  .fiKuia  wliich  the 
events  of  a  dream  may  liave  been  fabrici^ed  ;  and  on.  iitber  oecr 
sions  we  may  find  a  ^ong  admixture  of  truth  and  Tomaaoe»  so 
blended  as  to  leave  the  mind  nuaatisfied.with  any  atlettpted  aekh 
tion  to  the  mental  riddle.  The  following  dream,  l^ated  to  lis  by 
Mr.  Y-  ',  wfll  iilttstraie  our  meaniaaf .  fie  Bays  that  he  -attri- 
buted his  dream  to  haviiftg  taken  a  otip  of  tea,  a  beverage  he  had 
abstained  irom  for  some  yeaf«,  lis  it  inYttriabty  produecNB  a  paiii* 
ftil  aetioft  of  the  beait,  amd  Md^ly  accelerated  iSbe  circulafioaof 
the  blood ;  we  will  -give  Ws  own  words : — , 

<<  On ------  1  paid  a  visit  to  a  Uteraiy  firiead,  acfki^^ 

i^y  daughterly  and  aa  osual  we  spent  a  meet  de]%htftil  evenibg.  Oar 
host  was  a  man  of  versatile  ^^etikis,  being  a  lingin«t»  "aa^tiai,  aMriiaiiiirt; 
apd  highly  mueioaL  When  the  measbers  of  4ihe  fkttdlj  tobk  tea  my 
daughters" joined  them,  but  they  wete  gtetfyy  ^annoyed  at  my  dedininii^io 
do  so,and  afber  repeated  urging  1  consented  to  take  one  ei^of  that  Sdudk 
exhilarates  without  intoxicating,*  and  its  viaihle  effect  almost  mmb' 
diately  after  was  manifested  in  an  extraordinary  &>w  of  ammal  aptfit^ 
and  a  cc^iousness  of  eft|Nre8sion  almost  like  inspirstioii. 

^  In  the  course  of  the  evening  our  host  ph^ed  the  fnno-fcrte,  ami 
ho  was  followed  by  one  of  my  children,  who  was  praised  for  bar  eM> 
cution  and  brilliant  touch.  And  whilst  this  concert  was  g<nng  on,I 
walked  into  another  room  to  converse  with  the  amiable  and  inteUignit 
lady,  and  whilst  doing  so  we  heard  the  sonorous  and  rich  voice  ofher  hus* 


"band  ch^niing  smored  mnflic  Xhase  flottting  Boiiada  BiBpenkd  our 
oonveniiiion,  and  when  we  resumed  it>  I  distinetlgr  remember  eaviiig 
'  that  our  friend's  varied  talent  and  fine  intelligent  face  would  hav« 
ODide  bim  «  dangerous  priest  to  eoafess  susceptible  gids,'  «t  whidh  my 
ioompvnkyn  saici,  hiiighix^B^,  '  So  I  tlunk !' 

<'  We  cetumad  home  about  twelve,  and  went  to  bed,  but  the  tea 
prevented  mj  sleeping,  and  besides,  my  mind  was  more  than  ordinarily 
vigilant  from  the  different  sources  c£  excitement  to  »which  I  had  been 
exposed.  After  tossing  about  an  hour  oor  two  in  no  very  pleasant 
moody  I  feQ  into  an  uncomfortable  slumber,  and  dreamt  that  a  fin% 
porfly,  good-looking  priest  visited  us,  and  that  from  his  manner  to 
my  wife  he  aroused  my  anger  and  jealousy.  I  denounced  him  as  a 
setsonliit,  imwofthy  of  his  sacred  profession,  and  mentally  proposed, 
as  an  orperiment  to  -test  the  accuracy  or  error  of  my  suspicion,  that  X 
would  intimate  my  intention  of  being  absent  from  home  for  some  days ; 
TM  ntsnidmgfat  1  returned,  and  entered  my  house  by  a  private  door, 
the  key  of  which  was  in  my  sole  possession.  Noisdessly  I  pro- 
ceeded to  my  bed-room ;  it  was  locked ;  and  as  I  turned  in  a  moody 
9pii!it  to  eonfider  the  best  wi^  to  aet  vnder  the  obeniMtinoes,  I  fancied 
i  «8W  Ae^ope  of  the  priest  gMde  towards  the  bed-room  of  «0ne  df 
soy  dmuglitent  I  fldlowed,  and  beheld  "the  villain  m  the  aot  of  moving 
iHSb  ted^dthes  Jrom  the  sleeping  innooent  being,  and  stvick  him  nrath 
ray  benrt  fist,  so  fSbtft  his  whole  person  was  coveied  fwith  blood*  He 
lodked  like  a*priest  offioistting  tft  the  fatiroboiium/^  m^  roga^rding  me 
with  -tiie  SKpression  of  a  demon,  he  raised  a  glittering  dagger  tp  plunge 
iifltovne.  It  mtm  Iftie  woik  of  an  instant.  I  sprang  on  one  8iae»  and 
iii0B  svileaW  retomed  and  gave  him  a  desperate  blow  '6n  the  temple, 
4Bid.fae  f(dl  wtt  on  ihe  floKir,  and  the  mcwe  awoke  tmy  .whole  fsmuly, 
MOKnB  of  >  wiboan,  and  omoogst  them  n^^ie^ mshed  ^fhnn  theii^  beds  to 
4Mnevtain  ithe  eause^ 

^.Jk  few  words  of  explanation  indvoed  my  good  p«i%ner  t^rtHl  tne 
that  the  wretched  priest  had  attem^d  to  Mduoe  her,  but  on  heir 
threatening  to  expose  him,  he  |nroawd  to  leave  the  house,  but  ^he 
licUfeSL  ^he  had  'evidently  concealed  bimsdf^  and  has  met  the  puniakh 
ment  he 'merits.*  We  gave  the  alarm  by  springiiig:a  rattle  and  odling 
loudly  for  the  poUoe.     Soon  five  or  six  made  their  appearance,  and  we 

Sve  the  sanctified  wiieteh  into  eustedy.  As  thecdbers  werr«e6nrmg 
^  he  -seeoveted  ^is  conscieusness,  'and  begged  ihe  migbt  be  «pu!f« 
the  public  disgsaoe,4md  urged  that  I  <idi0uld  drive  the  dagger  >(which 
lie  Btin  Jield  apasmodioaUy  in  his  hand)  iifte^  his  *he«tft  ntthinr  "than 
suffer  his  conduct  to  be  exposed,  iln^order  to  arotaM  In  me  a  spirit  of 
revenge^  he  confessed  'that  when  he  found  my  wife  inviflnend)le  tb 

*  ''The  TAuaoBOttuv  of  Che  ancients  was  a  coremony  in  which  the  iEigh  Pn^ft 
of  Ovbels  was  oonseerated,  and  migBi  'he  called  '  a  'baptism  of  'blood/  In  this 
dreadJkil  and  sangmnary  rite,  the 'high  pnesi  ts  be  ixfaugtotted  w«  Introduced 
into  a  daik  exoavatod  apaitnent,  adormd  in  his  i«itniantt«  ▲!»?«  this  apnrtmen t 
was  a  flow  ptrfoiated  in  a  thousand  places  like^i  Bieye,  throng  which  tlie  Ukood«f 
a  sacved  l>uU,  slaughtered  for  the  purpose,  descended  in  .copious  streams  on  the 
Saolosed  primt»  and  in  which  bloody  shower  he  bathed  his  hands,  cheeks,*'  ko, — 
Abridged  from  the  ^det  PradentiaSi  and  eited  at  length  by  Banier  '^On  the 
Aaoieat  aserttcss." 
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his  sensual  proposals,  he  determined  to  pollute  my  favonrite  child.* 
This  did  rouse  my  ire,  and  as  I  awoke  I  was  screaming^  '  Take  him 
away  P 

**  Mj  heart  was  beating  in  a  most  painful  manner,  and  big  drops  of 
perspiration  bathed  my  forehead.  And  yet  in  all  probability  the 
whole  dream  did  not  occupy  the  time  that  it  has  taken  to  relate  it.*' 

We  may  remark  that  all  this  mental  suffering  was  attribnted 
to  the  tea,  which  had  affected  the  nervous  system,  and  fearfully 
increased  the  action  of  the  heart,  which  he  said  felt  painful  for 
some  days. 

We  believe  that  much  information  would  be  derived  regarding 
physiological  and  psychological  science,  if  men  would  note  down 
any  peculiar  states  and  sensations  induced  by  various  disturbing 
influences ;  and  hence  we  record  the  following  as  worthy  of  some 
reflection : — 

"  A  gentleman  was  requested  to  write  an  article  on  *  gas'  for  a 
periodical,  in  which  he  was  to  treat  of  the  subject.  He  therefore  was 
occupied  for  some  days  with  studying  the  chemical  composition  of  gas, 
the  best  mode  of  purifying  it,  and  the  advantages  and  diaadvant^ies 
of  its  use  as  considered  with  respect  to  bodily  health. 

''Having  satisfied  himself  with  his  different  experiments,  he  had 
decided  on  writing  his  article  the  following  day,  but  prior  to  going  to 
bed  he  had  eaten  some  raw  apples  and  bread,  and  drank  merely  cold 
water.  He  says, '  Although  this  was  an  abstemious  meal,  yet  before 
retiring  to  rest  I  was  somewhat  annoyed  with  flatulency,  which, 
although  rendering  me  very  uneasy,  yet  from  being  very  tired  this  did 
not  prevent  me  falling  into  an  intense  sleep.  But  I  had  a  dream 
which  so  thoroughly  roused  me,  that  the  'sweet  restorer'  seemed 
banished  from  mine  eyelids. 

" '  It  seemed  to  my  busy  thoughts  that  I  had  invited  a  number  of 
scientific  men,  and  introduced  to  them  not  only  the  various  opinions  en- 
tertained on  the  use  of  gas,  but  also  submitted  to  these  tavanU  a  series  of 
experiments  that  I  had  tried,  for  what  purpose  my  egoUm  did  not  note. 
The  whole  assembly  regarded  me  with  astonishment,  for  I  caused  to 
issue  from  my  mouth,  spontaneously,  streams  of  coloxurless  gas,  which 
on  being  ignited,  gave  out  not  only  a  clear  and  brilliant  light,  without 
the  lightest  odour,  but  was  so  volatile  that  it  spread  out  widely  with 
a  fan-shaped  flame,  which  seemed  to  increase  and  render  the  atmo- 
sphere most  lucid. 

"  *  One  of  the  learned  party  exclaimed,  '  This  marvellous  display  is 
an  instance  of  '  spontaneous  combustion ;'  let  us  observe  calmly  the 
results,  and  endeavour  to  ascertain  if  the  individual  is  entirely  con- 
sumed ;  for  in  studying  this  phenomenon,  what  signifies  sacrificing  the 
life  of  an  individual?*  It  is  a  curious  ficKst  that  I  did  not  seem 
alarmed,  but  only  experienced  some  anxiety  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  gas.  I  tried  repeatedly  to  speak,  but  at  each  effort 
greater  volumes  of  the  luminous  agent  poured  forth  with  greater 
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rapidity,  and  the  light  gradnallj  grew  stronger  and  stronger,  and  too 
idvid  to  look  at. 

*'  It  amused  me  to  see  the  learned  jury  remove  from  time  to  ,time 
further  away,  merely  remarking  it  would  have  been  better  if,  instead 
of  a  mail's  mouth,  it  had  issued  from  a  half-burner. 

"  Every  now  and  then  my  own  efforts  increased  to  ascertain  isome- 

thing  more  definite  by  the  smell.     At  length  I  jerked  out  hy , 

by— ^  by • ;  but  the  word  seemed  to  stick  iri  ray  throat,  although 

I  felt  assured  it  was  hydrogen  gas,  and  used  painful  atld  grotesque 
expresaons  in  the  endeavour  to  commonicate  the  fact,  and  the  whole 
party  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter  at  my  awkwardness.  This  ignoranee 
on  their  part  forced  me  to  attempt  a  more  concentrated  effort  to 
explain,  and  in  this  effort  I  awoke. 

^*  And  soon  there  seemed  a  solution,  by  the  fact  that  I  was  oppressed 
with  flatulency ;  and  the  impotent  attempt  I  had  made  to  expel  the 
flatus  had  occasioned  the  latter  portion  of  the  dream,  and  the  origin  of 
the  whole  train  of  thought  was  evidently  traceable  to  my  mind  being 
occupied  for  some  days  previously  with  the  subject  of  gas,  which  was 
so  curiously  mixed  with  the  whole  adventure." 

We  would  now  remark,  that  there  is  presumptive  evidence 
to  indicate  that^  whatever  may  be  considered  the  predisposing 
causes  of  different  dreams,  we  may  often  discover,  during  these 
nocturnal  vagaries,  some  predominant  faculty  at  work  in  the 
mind  of  the  dreamer,  which  faculty  seems  to  give  its  reflex  in- 
fluence not  only  to  the  mind  during  sleep,  but  also  to  the 
thoughts,  even  in  a  state  of  perfect  consciousness. 

In  the  instance  to  be  cited  we  shall  find  that  tlie  speciality  of 
the  dreams  was  induced  by  the  particular  food  the  dreamer  had 
eaten,  although  the  amusing  sleeping  adventure  indicated  a  strong 
tendency  to  the  grotesque  and  the  ridiculous. 

We  were  at  an  evening  party  at  the  house  of  one  of  our  rela- 
tions, when  we  were  accosted  by  a  comic-looking  gentleman,  a 
niedical  practitioner,  whose  expression  was  so  naturally  humorous, 
that  he  would  have  excited  a  smile  even  in  a  suffering  patient. 
He  said,  *'  I  am  told  you  are  an  interpreter  of  dreams,  and  are 
acquainted  with  all  the  arcana  of  these  curious  phenomena. 
Will  you  explain  one  I  had  recently?  We  expressed  a  wish  to 
hear  it,  and  he  continued  thus : — 

"  Methought  I  was  announced  to  lecture  on  some  new  kind  of 
*  revalenta*  food,  which  was  cheaper  than  bread,  and  combined  the 
rich  flavour  of  meat  and  poultry.  A  vast  mob  had  collected  to  hear 
roe  in  the  market-place — a  most  fitting  spot  to  discuss  the  merit  of 
different  kinds  of  food.  I  had  not  made  my  toilet — but  this  did  not 
annoy  me,  as  my  auditory  were  all  en  deshabille;  but  I  had  omitted 
to  bring  the  MS.  of  my  discourse.  So  I  made  my  apology,  promised 
to  be  back  within  an  half-hour,  and  then  they  should  have  my  revela- 
tioa  to  repletion.  Three  cheers  encouraged  me,  and  full  of  spirits  I 
started  on  my  errand. 

NO.  XIL— NEW  SERIES.  Q  Q 
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''  But  somehow  or  other  I  could  not  again  find  the  market-place, 
but  continued  wandering  about  until  it  was  nearly  dark.  Everybody 
whom  I  asked  merely  stared  or  made  faces  at  me ;  and  when  requested 
to  tell  me  *  the  way  I  should  go,'  replied  with  a  coarse  laugh,  with  the 
vulgar  saying,  *  Does  your  mother  know  you're  out  ?' 

*'  At  length  a  Turk,  in  his  full  costume,  proffered  his  services,  and 
led  me  to  a  rudely-constructed  bridge,  composed  of  long  cyUndrical 
bones,  imbedded  in  some  animal  matter  of  a  soft  and  unctuous  kind. 
My  guide  suddenly  withdrew  his  arm,  and  in  pantomime  bid  me  pro- 
ceed. This  was  no  easy  matter ;  but  I  should  have  toiled  on,  if  I  bad 
not  suddenly  been  assailed  by  invisible  fiends  mockingly  crving, '  Fish ! 
fish !'  *  How  do  you  like  fish,  Doctor?'  *  Stick  to  the" fish ;  that's 
right,  Doctor !' 

"  These  are  but  a  sample  of  the  taunts  with  which  they  pelted  me, 
and  made  me  feel  worse  than  if  I  had  been  put  in  a  pillory.  My 
annoyance  was  greatly  aggravated  from  being  literally  glued  to  my 
fishy  path.  Yet  in  the  intense  darkness  it  was  impossible  to  say  what 
was  the  actual  substance.  Fixed  like  a  prisoner  in  the  stocks,  I  had 
no  other  alternative  than  to  bear  the  annoyance  until  the  daylight 
should  reveal  my  own  position. 

"  When  the  sun  burst  forth  from  his  eastern  couch,  my  astonishment 
was  indeed  great,  as  the  whole  cementing  medium  which  had  so 
efiectually  attached  me  to  itself  proved  to  be  decomposing  salmon, 
arranged  in  layers  over  a  vast  many  kinds  of  animal  bones.  Angry 
with  my  not  very  agreeable  situation,  I  felt  still  more  so  to  think  such 
a  beautiful  fish  should  be  used  for  such  a  purpose,  and  then  I  made  a 
desperate  effort  to  get  away,  and  immediately  awoke." 

This  dream  was  indeed  both  curious  and  amusing,  so  we  com- 
menced a  rigid  "cross-examination,*'  and  ascertained  two  pro- 
bable suggestive  sources  for  the  kind  of  fish,  and  the  outn^ed 
experience  that  it  should  be  so  wasted,  contrary  to  all  taste 
and  gastronomic  propriety. 

The  doctor  had  been  reading  a  paragraph  in  the  Medical  Tinui 
and  Gazette  (June  20th,  1857)  giving  an  account  of  a  converta- 
zione  held  at  St.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  where,  among  other 
objects  of  interest,  there  were  shown  the  ova  of  salmon  preserved  in 
gelatine,  and  some  account  of  the  artificial  reproduction  of  this 
rich  and  royal  fish  from  similar  preserved  specimens  was  given. 

We  also  had  the  information  that  he  had  been  unable  to  take 
his  dinner,  and  he  had  therefore  taken  tea  at  the  house  of  a 
friend  and  patient,  a  foreign  gentleman,  who  ordered  up  some 
fine  slices  of  fried  salmon,  and  after  satisfying  his  visitor  on  this 
solid  fare,  there  came  some  rich  smoked  salmon;  the  latter,  he  said, 
was  so  very  rich  and  fat,  that  it  seemed  to  melt  in  the  mouth,  so 
that  he  said  these  rare  luxuries  tempted  him  to  eat  a  heartier  meal 
than  was  judicious. 

"  At  all  events,"  we  said  to  the  dreamer,  "  there  is  a  clue  to  ex- 
plain the  notions  of  your  '  lecturing  on  food/  and  of  the  sahnoii 
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pathway.  These  were  floating  ideas  wliich  passively  exercised 
an  influence  on  your  general  thoughts.  Nay,  it  is  not  improbable 
that,  whilst  eating  the  rich  smoked  salmon,  with  your  witty  ten- 
dency, that  you  might  have  had  the  whimsical  notion  *  that  a 
material  so  very  soft  would  be  nice  to  walk  on,*  "  &c. 

When  we  had  given  this  solution,  the  doctor  said,  quizzically, 
"  Your  explanation  is  very  good,  but  whence  arose  the  suggestive 
clue  that  a  Turk  should  have  ofi'ered  to  guide  me  through  my 
difficulties,  the  rogue  and  hypocrite  leaving  me  embedded  in  no 
very  agreeable  position." 

The  turbaned  Turk  was  simply  a  stray  thought,  a  sort  of 
mental  parenthesis,  and  originated  in  your  annoyance  at  your- 
self for  tickling  your  palate  even  to  repletion ;  and  when  the 
first  symptom  of  annoyance  was  experienced,  it  is  not  at  all 
unlikely  that  you  should  say,  "  I  am  worse  than  a  Turk,"  because 
he  could  not,  with  orthodox  authority,  "take  a  little  wine  for 
his  stomach's  sake,"  if  you  could.  "  But  I  did  not,"  said  the 
doctor;  "I  took  a  little  brandy  instead;"  and  he.  laughed  in  a 
very  merry  manner,  and  then  said,  with  a  more  serious  expres- 
sion, "  There  are  indeed  moral  lessons  in  dreams !" 

We  should  not  be  disposed  to  give  a  mere  collection  of  curious 
dreams,  if  it  were  not  that  they  aid  in  furnishing  data  to  explain, 
still  more  than  has  yet  been  done,  the  philosophy  of  many  mental 
phenomena.  Amidst  many  of  the  extraordinary  anomalous  and 
inconsistent  adventures  during  the  state  of  partial  consciousness, 
there  is  something  like  a  law  which  regulates  them ;  and  when 
there  exists  any  special  exciting  cause,  as  food  for  example,  if 
the  dream  does  not  actually  develop  its  incidents  in  connexion 
with  the  viand  which  had  determined  the  imperfect  rest  of  the 
brain,  yet  it  will  often  be  found  that  the  soul  seems  conscious  of 
the  source  of  the  disturbing  agent,  and  reproduces  incidents  and 
facts  which  in  the  perfect  waking  state  had  been  forgotten. 

We  submit  the  following  instance  as  an  illustration  of  the 
view  just  intimated.     A  scientific  friend  writes  thus; — 

"  After  lecturing  the  other  night  at  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
— ,  I  took,  what  to  me  is  an  unusual  beverage,  a  cup  of  strong 
coffee.  It  rendered  me  excited  and  indisposed  for  sleep.  This  was  the 
more  annoying  as  I  was  suffering  much  from  chronic  constipation. 
There  was  no  remedy  but  patience,  and  I  had  to  brood,  or  regret  that 
my  injudiciousness  had  brought  the  severe  punishment  of  extreme 
wakefulness,  with  all  its  irritating  consequences.  However,  after 
great  restlessness  for  hours,  sleep  overpowered  me ;  but  in  that  sleep, 
alas !  my  mind  was  more  energetic  and  morbidly  active  than  in  my 
waking  state ;  and  in  its  discursive  vagaries  I  passed  through  many 
countries,  consulted  numerous  physicians,  climbed  mountains,  or  tossed 
about    on    rough    tumultuous    oceans,    evidently    restless    in    this 

qq2 
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pseudo-sleep  to  discover  where  I  might  find  some  mitigation  of  my 
feverish  condition. 

"  After  a  variety  of  adventures  and  hair-breadth  escapes,  I  arrived  at 

the  fashionable  B ,  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  Mr.  M ,  a 

very  old  and  skilful  practitioner  in  that  town.  It  may  be  remarked, 
incidentally,  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  his  patients  some  moral 
advice  with  his  physic.  In  my  case,  however,  instead  of  his  usual 
courteous  and  afiable  manner,  he  abused  me  most  soundly,  and  con- 
cluded with  saying,  *  You  ought  to  suffer,  if  you  are  such  a  slave  to 
grovelling  appetites  as  to  have  no  control  over  your  actions.'  After 
expressing  my  sorrow  for  this  supposed  delinquency,  he  answered  in  a 
most  pettish  manner,  'Fools  are  always  doing  that  which  briDgi 
them  sorrow ;  and  a  learned  fool  is  no  exception.'  This  rude  remark 
fired  my  temper,  and  I  replied,  'How  can  I  be  assured  that  your 
opinion  is  so  very  profound  P'  when  he  aimed  a  blow  at  me  with  a  pestle 
he  had  in  his  hand.  And  then  I  taunted  him  with  his  own  wise  saw, 
'  Fools  are  always  doing  that  which  brings  them  sorrow,  and  the  dis- 
ciple of  Esculapius  is  no  exception  !'  Scarcely  had  these  words  escaped 
me,  than  his  son,  wife,  and  footboy  all  assailed  me ;  one  with  a  scalpel, 
the  other  with  a  dissecting-saw,  and  the  latter  with  a  huge  physio- 
bottle,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  melee  1  awoke. 

"  Reflecting   on  what   could   have  induced  this  amusing  dream,  I 

remembered  that  Mr.  M once  had  recommended  me  to  abstain 

from  coffee,  as  he  said  that  it  was  very  bad  for  those  who  had  consti- 
pated bowels.  This  opinion  had  been  given  some  years  past;  so 
that  with  an  imperfect  consciousness  that  the  coffee  had  been  the  dis- 
turbing cause,  arose  the  reminiscence  and  the  train  of  incidents  it 
induced. 

''  It  is  not  the  least  curious  circumstance  to  mention  that,  althougli 

I  had  not  seen  Mr.  M for  some  years,  yet  his  individuaUty  and 

quaintness  were  preserved  most  vividly  in  the  dream." 

We  may  mention  in  this  place  that,  although  a  dream  may  be 
the  result  of  particular  food,  still  this  may  only  give  the  direction 
to  the  adventures  in  the  nocturnal  vision,  and  yet  the  events 
themselves  may  be  still  traceable  to  the  peculiar  condition  of  the 
body  from  the  nature  of  the  food  eaten. 

An  old  gentleman  related  to  us  the  following  dream  soon  after 
it  occurred : — 

"One  night  we  all  supped  at  the  house  of  a  rich  and  worthy 
foreigner,  who  gave  us  most  delicious  fish,  meat,  pastry,  and  fruits. 
For  myself  I  luxuriated  on  some  fried  salmon,  though  not  to  excess, 
and  returned,  home  about  eleven  o'clock.  The  night  was  very  beau- 
tiful, but  never  did  I  feel  more  comfortable.  But  when  at  my  own 
residence,  I  experienced  some  slight  feverish  symptoms.  My  bands 
and  body  were  hot  and  uncomfortable,  and  yet  I  had  not  drunk  either 
wine  or  spirits.  I  retired  to  bed,  and  mv  feverish  state  increased 
greatly,  for  my  active  brain  busied  itself  with  all  kinds  of  speculations. 

*'  Tired  and  jaded,  at  last  I  fell  into  a  heavy  slumber,  and  was  buif 
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at  the  sea-side  with  some  of  my  children.  We  were  walking  on  the 
heach,  which  was  covered  with  dank  sea-weed  of  many  colours,  and 
some  rare  and  new  species  of  flexible  coral.  We  found  it  difficult  to 
move,  and  with  every  effort  to  retrace  our  stej)s,  we  met  with  most 
annoying  and  uncomfortable  resistance.  In  the  midst  of  all  these 
annoyances  the  clouds  became  black  as  ebon,  and  the  wind  whistled  a 
dirgic  melody,  the  sea  ran  mountains  high,  and  a  storm  of  a  terrific 
character  seemed  gathering,  and  the  spray  and  surge  dashed  over  us 
¥rith  the  unnatural  clatter  of  so  many  brawling  creditors.  Our  juve- 
niles turned  pale  and  cried,  and  yet,  amidst  all  this  '  war  of  elements'  I 
seemed  inclined  to  examine  some  of  the  specimens  scattered  around  us. 
*  Pray  let  us  go,'  was  said  and  repeated ;  still  I  heeded  it  not,  but  with 
a  pocket  lens  was  examining  what  seemed,  from  its  arborescent  form,  a 
flexible  coral,  when  to  my  surprise  it  proved  to  be  scales  of  the  salmon 
agglutinated  together  in  a  most  graceful  manner.  The  lightning  be- 
came then  most  awful,  running  on  the  beach  and  the  sea,  which  gave 
the  latter  the  appearance  whilst  the  glare  lasted  of  a  fiery  ocean.  Then 
I  also  desired  to  leave,  and  soon  without  any  apparent  volition  we  were 
safe  in  our  apartments.  After  a  time  there  was  a  slight  lull,  and  out 
I  sallied  in  my  wet  garments  to  collect  the  salmon-scale  specimens, 
having  lost  those  I  first  collected ;  but  scarcely  had  I  stopped  to  take 
some  of  them,  when  a  huge  wave  rolled  over  me,  filling  my  mouth  and 
eiars,  and  so  stunned  me  that  I  awoke.  My  condition  was  anything 
but  agreeable  —  skin  burning ;  my  mouth,  instead  of  being  filled 
with  water,  was  dry  and  parched ;  and  my  temples  throbbed  in  a 
painful  and  unpleasant  manner." 

This  dream  was  induced  by  the  "  dainty  dish "  on  which  our 
friend  had  supped.  And  even  in  his  sleep  he  had  a  presentiment 
that  such  was  the  case.  Hence  the  notion  of  the  seaside,  the 
pleasure  of  examining  the  bright  salmon-scales,  and  the  state  of 
the  buccal  cavity.  That  he  should  have  supposed  bis  enthusiasm 
would  have  rendered  him  calm  in  such  danger,  may  be  in  some 
measure  the  fact,  as  his  taste  for  natural  history  is  a  passion ;  but 
be  certainly  would  never  have  permitted  any  of  his  own  incli- 
nations  to  expose  those  he  loved  to  suffer  from  terror,  or  even 
any  misgiving  of  safety,  without  making  every  personal  effort  to 
disabuse  their  minds.  His  whole  mental  state  in  the  dream  was 
similar  to  that  manifested  under  the  influence  of  fever.  He 
jumbled  together  many  incidents  occurring  at  different  times, 
and  blended  them  so  that  in  their  connexion  they  furnished  ft 
rather  curious  adventure. 

We  select  a  few  examples  of  the  dreams  which  have  occurred 
during  after-dinner  naps,  for  the  sake  of  the  curious  composition 
and  rapid  progress  of  the  events  observed  in  them.  Some  of  these 
dreams  are  of  recent  occurrence,  and  others  are  of  older  date. 

The  narrator  of  the  first  dream  we  propose  to  give  had,  a  short 
time  previous  to  its  occurrence,  been  writing  an  article  "  On  the 
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Treatment  of  Ticket-of-leave  Men,"  in  which  he  deprecated  the 
folly  of  giving  them  their  liberty  without  ensuring  them  employ- 
ment ;  and  he  expressed  his  great  indignation  that  the  pohce 
tracked  their  paths,  and  thus  prevented  them  from  living  by 
honest  means,  and  in  a  measure  forced  them  back  again  to  a  cri- 
minal career  !  This  gentleman  had  eaten  a  hearty  dinner  and 
taken  up  a  newspaper,  when  he  read  of  some  trick  in  reference  to 
the  sale  of  certain  jewels,  and  with  a  very  confused  notion  of  the 
affair  he  fell  into  a  profound  slumber,  in  which  the  following 
dream  occurred.  He  thought  that  he  had  called  on  some 
friends  who  congratulated  him  on  his  humane  efforts,  and  they 
drank  his  "  health,"  calling  him  "  the  servant  of  Mercy."  And 
although  he  felt  gratified,  yet  soon  there  appeared  much  hurry 
and  bustle,  as  when  coach  passengers  hurry  from  the  table  to 
regain  their  seats,  and  all  seemed  to  have  evanished.  And  then 
another  incident  excited  his  busy  brain,  and  we  will  report  it  in 
his  own  words,  literally,  because  of  its  peculiarity  : — 

"  I  tliought  I  was  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  a  foreign  court, 
situated  in  a  very  beautiful  locality,  and  that  in  the  town  there  resided 
a  hard-working,  clever  jeweller,  who  was  considered  to  be  in  difficult 
circumstances.  But  to  the  surprise  of  everybody  he  suddenly  made 
a  better  appearance,  and  in  consequence  obtained  some  employment 
from  the  royal  family.  Yet  people  marvelled  at  this  man's  success, 
and  speculated  on  its  probable  source.  It  happened  (but  how  I  have 
not  any  recollection)  that  I  ascertained  that  he  had  found  a  very  valu- 
able diamond  ornament,  which  his  poverty  tempted  him  to  break  up 
and  sell  the  stones  at  some  distant  place,  and  in  order  to  avoid  detec- 
tion he  melted  the  gold  with  some  he  had  by  him.  Whilst  he  was 
attending  to  the  latter  process  his  agitation  was  so  great  that  he  upset 
the  crucible,  so  that  its  contents  fell  into  the  furnace,  but  he  col- 
lected as  much  of  it  as  possible,  and  afterwards  discovered  that  he 
had  lost  four  pennyweights  of  the  precious  metal.  In  the  midst  of 
this  annoying  circumstance  two  officers  of  justice  arrested  him,  and  he 
was  taken  before  the  king.  His  Majesty  was  a  very  jolly  but  impe- 
rious personage,  and  acted  as  the  supreme  judge.  The  prisoner  was 
charged  with  the  fraud,  and  the  accuser  said  there  was  every  proof  of 
his  guilt,  for  he  had  sold  the  diamonds.  The  poor  jeweller  looked  at 
first  rather  more  astonished  than  frightened,  but  soon  he  recovered  a 
dogged  manner  and  refused  to  answer  any  question.  His  royal  judg« 
lost  all  patience,  and  desired  he  might  be  put  in  *  the  pillory.' 

"  This  threat  seemed  to  arouse  the  delinquent,  for  he  answered  in 
a  somewhat  angry  and  insolent  tone,  *  Fay  me  Jirstjbr  my  fourpen^* 
weights  of  gold  which  I  hat  in  melting  the  ornament  /* 

"  *  What  does  the  idiot  mean  ?'  said  the  judge.  *  Pay  me  for  the  gold,' 
answered  the  disgraced  jeweller. 

**  The  king  became  excited,  not  with  rage  but  laughter.  *  The  fellow's 
a  fool,'  shouted  the  judge.  *  Ha !  ha !  ha !  Don't  you  perceive,  you 
dolt-heady  that  you  confirm  your  guilt  ?'     *  Will  you  (answered  thf 
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enraged  criminal  in  a  threatening  manner)  pay  me  for  the  gold  ?  For 
the  melting  of  your  ornament  ?* 

"  *  Take  the  idiot  away/  shouted  the  king,  *  for  he  must  be  mad  as  well 
as  foolish.     Put  him  in  a  madhouse  for  life !' 

**  The  whole  scene  amused  me  to  think  that  a  man  who  seemed  so 
simple  as  this  poor  jeweller  did,  should  have  hit  on  such  a  clever  finesse 
to  get  out  of  his  scrape,  and  become  well  oared -for  for  the  rest  of  his 
days. 

''  And  his  family  were  also  saved,  because  of  the  sympathy  which 
the  court  felt  for  the  supposed  malady  of  the  delinquent.  For  myself 
it  had  a  similar  effect  as  a  comic  scene  in  some  racy  comedy,  for  I  was 
tickled  at  the  way  he  confounded  the  judge,  and  awoke  laughing  most 
heartily. 

"  As  a  curious  instance  of  the  activity  of  the  soul,  when  the  greater 
number  of  the  bodily  and  mental  faculties  are  oblivious  of  all  sensible 
impressions,  I  may  mention  that  the  whole  of  this  incident  (which  is 
much  abridged  in  the  narrative)  had  actually  taken  place  in  less 
than  three  minutes,  for  just  before  dozing  I  looked  at  a  clock  on  the 
mantelpiece,  and  the  whole  was  concocted  without  any  apparent  data 
for  the  incidents." 

We  have  mentioned  that  this  gentleman  had  written  a  paper 
"  On  Ticket-of-leave  Men,"  but  he  had  not  that  day  been  either 
speaking  or  thinking  of  these  men  ;  he  remembered  having  en- 
joyed his  dinner  very  much,  and  after  he  had  said  grace,  he  ob- 
served to  some  of  his  family,  **  I  don't  envy  a  king  !'*  From  this 
simple  phrase,  and  from  the  fact  that  his  mind  had  been  pre- 
occupied with  the  problem  how  to  improve  criminals,  we  obtain 
a  clue  to  the  direction  which  his  mind  had  taken  in  the  course  of 
his  dream. 

Another  friend  mentioned  to  us  that  from  a  simple  remark 
made  after  dinner,  prior  to  Jiis  falling  asleep,  a  dream  was 
induced  which  was  in  some  degree  a  reminiscence  of  his  boyish 
days : — 

He  said  that  he  had  eaten  heartily  of  some  roast  mutton,  with 
other  things,  for  his  dinner,  and  as  this  was  his  favourite  animal-food, 
and  being  hungry,  he  had  eaten  with  great  gusto.  One  of  his  daughters 
declined  any  meat,  as  she  had  an  antipathy  to  mutton,  and  our  dreamer 
remarked,  *  I  am  sorry  you  are  not,  like  myself — a  caruivorous  animal !' 

After  the  dessert  he  sat  in  an  easy  chair,  with  his  feet  on  an  otto* 
man,  and  fell  into  a  sound  sleep,  in  which  he  dreamt  that  he  was  par* 
taking  of  a  most  delicious  dinner  all  by  himself,  except  that  there 
was  a  large,  shaggy,  savage-looking  dog  under  the  table,  who  kept 
constantly  rubbing  himself  against  his  legs,  and  in  order  to  avoid  this 
annoyance,  he  threw  the  animal  many  a  precious  morsel.  But,  instead 
of  satisfying  the  canine  intruder,  this  civility  only  made  it  more 
importunate.  When,  therefore,  the  waiter  came,  he  complained  ;  the 
dog  growled  in  anger  at  the  disrespectful  manner  it  was  spoken  of, 
and  gave  evidence  of  the  fact  by  seizmg  the  trousers  aud  giving  the 
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dreamer  a  rather  savage  shake.  He  struggled  to  disengage  himself, 
but  he  could  not  get  rid  of  his  disagreeable  assailant,  so  be  urged  the 
waiter  to  remove  him,  and  he  awoke  with  a  laugh,  sajing,  "  Well,  it's 
a  good  thing  he  did  not  seize  mj  flesh  !*' 

We  believe  that  the  subject  of  a  dream  may  or  may  not  result 
from  the  disturbing  influence  of  particular  kinds  of  food ;  but  the 
latter  will  oftentimes,  either  mecfiately  or  immediately,  shape  and 
fashion  the  ideas  of  the  dreamer.  For  instance,  there  is  some- 
thing instructive  in  the  dream  just  related,  as  the  individual  bad 
been  bitten  by  a  dog  when  he  was  a  little  boy,  which  seized  him  by 
the  leg  and  wounded  the  calf.  So  that  for  many  years,  to  use  his 
own  words,  *  his  politeness  to  the  canine  species  made  him  not 
only  throw  baits  to  bribe  them  into  civility,  but  he  carried 
his  deference  to  such  a  fastidious  degree,  that  he  invariably 
walked  on  the  opposite  side  of  a  street  whenever  he  met  a  dog, 
so  that  he  might  not  be  incommoded  by  it. 

Now,  it  should  be  remembered  that  he  had  exulted  at  dinner 
that  he  had  a  carnivorous  propensity,  and  this  one  idea  had  con- 
tinued to  float  in  his  brain,  and  became  the  nucleus,  so  to  speak, 
around  which  was  produced  the  reminiscence  of  his  old  enemy 
the  dog.  The  dog  which  had  wounded  him  in  his  boyhood  was 
of  the  shepherd  breed. 

Here  is  another  instance  worthy  of  being  recorded  : — 

A  literary  man,  who  was  what  is  called,  in  ordinary  parlance,  "tgood 
trencher-man,"  that  is,  one  who  invariably  enjoyed  his  meals,  one  day 
had  dined  at  home  with  his  family,  and  being  very  hungry,  he  had  dis- 
patched slice  after  slice  of  some  roast  or  boiled  mutton,  declaring  that 
he  had  never  eaten  a  more  delicious,  juicy,  tender  specimen  of  the  far- 
famed  Southdown  sheep,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his  sincerity,  he  refused  all 
the  et'ceteras  of  a  wealthy  citizen's  dinner  meal.  Afber  dinner  he  took 
his  usual  short  siesta. 

He  had  been  but  a  short  time  asleep  when  he  began  to  laugh,  and 
that  so  merrily  that  it  was  contagious,  and  the  risible  choros  soon 
awoke  him. 

Immediately  all  asked  him  what  he  had  dreamt  about  that  had  lO 
tickled  his  fancy,  and  literally  "  set  the  table  in  a  roar  ?"  "  Well,"  he 
replied,  ''  I  thought  that  I  was  at  a  public  dining-table,  not  like  oor 
market  ordinaries,  for  there  were  many  strangers.  The  tables  were 
well  supplied  with  fish,  meats,  and  vegetables  of  all  kinds  in  seasoD, 
and  I  myself  oi.ly  partook  of  mutton. 

"  But  what  tickled  my  fancy  in  the  first  instance  was,  that  I  ovav 
heard  the  waiters  speak  of  the  different  visitors,  giving  each  the  name 
of  '  the  dainty  dish  '  he  or  she  had  preferred.  There  were  Mr,  Fu^ 
Mrs,  Steak,  Miss  Stew,  Lady  Cabbage,  Mr.  Bice,  Miss  Duck,  Old 
Squire  Bread  (the  latter  having  repeatedly  called  for  the  *  staff  of 
life*),  and  numerous  others,  distinguished  by  what  they  most  enjoyed. 

'^  I  thought  it  curious  that  I  had  not  been  mentioned,  and  proUbly 
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I  should  not  have  been,  had  not  one  of  the  kdies  asked  my  name. 
'  Oh/  said  the  domestic  addressed,  *  You  mean  Old  Mutton.*  " 

This  audible  reply  was  not  considered  rude,  as  he  said  he  had 
simulated  deafness  when  taking  his  seat,  in  order  to  avoid  being 
annoyed  by  companions.  He  thus  became  the  topic  of  conver- 
sation. 

"  *  Old  Mutton  is  a  curious,  eccentric  personage,'  observed  a  sly,  funny 
squinting  man  of  the  law,  who  with  a  most  bewitching  lisp  proposed 
*  Old  Mutton's  health,'  *  and  let  him  know  our  admiration  is  excited/ 
said  the  speaker,  *  because  he  sticks  so  lovingly  to  his  family  connexions, 
and  gives  them  the  preference,  as  we  all  have  witnessed.' 

"  All  the  company  arose  simultaneously,  and  turned  towards  me 
(whom  they  deemed  oblivious),  and  then  with  mock  gravity  bowed, 
saying,  *  Old  Mutton's  good  health.'  Whilst  a  few,  not  improved  in  their 
manners  by  what  they  had  drunk,  shouted  out,  *  Here's  to  jolly  Old 
Mutton.' 

"  Then  I  opened  my  eyes  and  stared  at  them,  and  thus  addressed 
the  company :  *  Thank  ye,  my  innocent  lambs,  but  you  bleat  most  dis- 
cordantly.' The  surprise  that  was  depicted  on  every  face  looked  most 
ridiculous,  and  I  continued,  in  a  strain  of  badinage,  *  Well,  you  pretty 
innocent  wool-covered  creatures,  I  am  very  glad  you  are  not  foxes,  or 
else  "  Old  Mutton,"  "  Jolly  Old  Mutton,"  *  would  have  had  little  chance 
of  saving  himself  from  your  chops !' 

"The  climax  of  their  absurdity  enhanced  the  fun,  as  they  had 
actually  thought  that  the  waiter  had  told  them  my  real  name,  so  that 
the  discordant  chorus  that  followed  was  a  second  *  Babel  confusion.'  Take 
as  an  example,  *  We  didn't  intend  to  offend  Mr.  Mutton.'  *  We  like 
mutton.'  *  We  don't  intend  to  fleece  you.'  *  Mind  your  shoulders,  Old 
Mutton.'     *  Take  care  of  your  legs,  Old  Mutton :'  and  so  forth. 

"  These  specimens  of  small  wit  made  the  whole  party  merry,  and  I 
joined  in  the  laugh  at  my  own  expense.  But  what  rendered  the  merri- 
ment so  boisterous,  I  was  standing  up,  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
table  stood  a  thin,  lantern-jawed,  half-starved  looking  creature,  with 
spindle  shanks,  on  which  he  had  mounted  a  scarecrow  body,  voci- 
ferating, *  Who  cares  for  Old  Fat  Mutton  ?'  to  which  with  great 
gravity  I  replied,  *  Why,  surely,  you,  Mr.  Sheepshanks,  will  not  permit 
our  family  name  to  be  dishonoured  ?'  The  silly  fellow  protested 
against  our  being  relations  with  a  most  violent  stammer  and  distorted 
features,  and  declared  *  that  he  was  no  connexion  of  the  Muttons,  and 
never  cared  to  be.'  "  His  vehemence  and  ludicrous  appeai'ance  called 
forth  peals  of  laughter,  and  this  awoke  the  dreamer.  And  after  this 
account,  which  is  greatly  abridged,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  all  had 
taken  place  during  a  doze  of  a  few  minutes. 

Here  is  an  example  in  which  a  dream  occurring  after  a  supper 
of  tough  beef-steak  assumed  a  painful  and  distressing  character: — 

"  One  evening,"  writes  the  relator,  "  we  called  on  a  bachelor  friend, 
who  insisted  that  we  should  stop  and  take  supper  with  him.     The 
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servant  brought  up  a  beef-steak  which  was  very  hard  and  tough. 
This  steak,  we  observed,  would  have  been  made  tender  by  beating, 
which  is  a  quick  process  of  rendering  the  muscular  fibre  soft,  acting 
with  even  greater  certainty  for  this  purpose  than  hanging  the  meat 
up  for  a  few  days.  Our  friend  smiled,  and  merely  remarked,  *  Beating 
and  hanging,  then,  are  useful  experiments,  in  their  way  ?* 

"  We  left  him  about  twelve,  and  rode  home ;  and  it  was  not  long 
afterwards  that  we  retired  to  rest.  But  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  awoke  from  a  dream,  the  heart  palpitating  and  the  whole 
body  bathed  in  a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration. 

"  We  had  dreamt  that  we  were  still  with  our  recent  companion,  and 
that  he  was  speaking  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  when  suddenly  he 
turned  round  and  cursed  most  vehemently,  and  then,  in  a  most  hurried 
and  irritated  way,  told  us  *  to  go  and  drown  our  carcase,  as  it  was  a 
quicker  and  less  unseemly  process  than  either  hanging  or  cutting  the 
throat.*     He  then  laughed  in  a  very  maniacal  manner,  bent  his  fist  at 

us  hi  a  threatening  attitude,  saying,  *  Why  the  d 1  did  you  gi?e 

me  the  hint  to  hang  myself?  If  1  do  it,  you'll  be  hanged,  and  I'll 
come  as  a  witness  against  you.'  And  then  he  yelled  so  frightfully 
that  the  dreadful  spectacle  awoke  us. 

"  Reflecting  on  this  vision  of  sleep,  it  occurred  to  us  that,  just  before 
leaving,  a  passing  idea  floated  in  our  brain,  that,  from  the  excitable 
nature  of  our  friend,  care  must  be  taken  that  he  does  not  go  mad. 
This  notion  somehow  mixed  itself  up  with  the  conversation  about  the 
steak,  and  with  his  comment  *  that  beating  and  hanging,'  &c.,  and 
thus  was  concocted  a  most  painful  dream.  The  proximate  cauae 
might  have  been  that  the  arms  were  crossed,  pressing  on  the  chest, 
and  greatly  impeding  the  respiratory  action." 

In  this  essay  we  have  treated  of  dreams  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  food  which  has  disagreed  with  the  digestive  organs,  or 
which  has  exercised  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
of  dreams  which  have  been  induced  by  food  taken  at  an  improper 
time,  or  which  have  happened  when  sleep  has  been  indulged  in 
immediately  after  taking  food;  and  we  have  recorded  certain 
instances  in  which  not  only  the  dream  itself,  but  even  the  peculiar 
train  of  thought  manifested  in  the  dream  was  occasioned  by  the 
special  article  of  food  which  had,  by  decoying  the  palate,  dis* 
turbed  both  the  stomach  and  the  brain. 

L. 
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AND  FRANCE,  Ac. 

BT  J.  T.    ▲RUDGB,    M.B.,  A.B.   (LOND.) 

NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ASYLUMS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  very  excellent  and  interesting  Notes,  by  Dr.  Webster,  on 
many  of  the  public  asylums  of  France,  especially  those  of  its 
northern  half,  have  made  the  readers  of  the  "Psychological 
Journal "  acquainted  with  the  system  of  treatment  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  construction  generally  pursued  in  that 
country ;  there  remain,  however,  several  asylums  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  parts  hitherto  undescribed,  yet  well  worthy  of  exami- 
nation and  description. 

The  French  law  requires,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Webster,  in 
.  his  first  contribution  to  this  Journal  (Vol.  III.  1850,  p.  530),  each 
department  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  its  insane  paupers ;  or  to  arrange,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  public  or  private  asylum  in  the 
same  or  a  neighbouring  department  for  their  reception ;  or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  appropriate  a  separate  division  to  them  in  civil 
hospitals,  provided  there  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  not  less 
than  fifty  patients.  For  further  information  on  the  French  laws 
affecting  asylums  and  their  administration,  we  would,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition,  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Webster's  Notes, 
particularly  to  the  page  above  quoted,  and  to  Vol.  V.  p.  376. 

The  departmental  authorities  have  availed  themselves,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  insane  poor,  of  each  of  the  three  modes  just  now 
cited.  In  several  departments  buildings  specially  constructed  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane  have  of  late  years  been 
constructed ;  in  others,  again,  ancient  religious  houses  and  hos- 
pices for  the  poor  have  been  converted  to  the  purpose ;  whilst  in 
others  some  portion  of  the  general  hospitals  of  their  principal 
towns  affords  the  only  provision  for  their  lunatics.  Besides 
public  departmental  and  strictly  private  asylums,  there  are  others 
scattered  through  France  belonging  to  religious  orders,  and  under 
their  direction — for  instance,  those  at  Lyons  and  Bourg,  apper- 
taining respectively  to  the  Brethren  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Charles. 

Of  the  several  plans  for  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
insane,  that  of  placing  them  in  the  wards,  or  in  a  wing  of  a 
general  hospital,  is  the  worst  It  inevitably  entails  all  the  evils 
of  a  bad  site  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town,  a  less  pure  air,  a  state 
of  more  or  less  complete  imprisonment,  enclosure  by  walls  and 
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servant  brought  up  a  beef-steak  which  was  very  hard  and  tough. 
This  steak,  we  observed,  would  have  been  made  tender  by  beating, 
which  is  a  quick  process  of  rendering  the  muscular  fibre  soft,  acting 
with  even  greater  certainty  for  this  purpose  than  hanging  the  meat 
up  for  a  few  days.  Our  friend  smiled,  and  merely  remarked,  *  Beating 
and  hanging,  then,  are  useful  experiments,  in  their  way  ?* 

"  We  left  him  about  twelve,  and  rode  home ;  and  it  was  not  long 
afterwards  that  we  retired  to  rest.  But  in  less  than  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  awoke  from  a  dream,  the  heart  palpitating  and  the  whole 
body  bathed  in  a  cold  and  clammy  perspiration. 

"  We  had  dreamt  that  we  were  still  with  our  recent  companion,  and 
that  he  was  speaking  in  a  most  friendly  manner,  when  suddenly  he 
turned  round  and  cursed  most  vehemently,  and  then,  in  a  most  hurried 
and  irritated  way,  told  us  '  to  go  and  drown  our  carcase,  as  it  was  a 
quicker  and  less  unseemly  process  than  either  hanging  or  cutting  the 
throat.'     He  then  laughed  in  a  very  maniacal  manner,  bent  his  fist  at 

U8  in  a  threatening  attitude,  saying,  *  Why  the  d 1  did  you  give 

me  the  hint  to  hang  myself?  If  I  do  it,  youUl  be  hanged,  and  I'll 
come  as  a  witness  against  you.'  And  then  he  yelled  so  frightfully 
that  the  dreadful  spectacle  awoke  us. 

"  Reflecting  on  this  vision  of  sleep,  it  occurred  to  us  that,  just  before 
leaving,  a  passing  idea  floated  in  our  brain,  that,  from  the  excitable 
nature  of  our  friend,  care  must  be  taken  that  he  does  not  go  mad. 
This  notion  somehow  mixed  itself  up  with  the  conversation  about  the 
steak,  and  with  his  comment  *that  beating  and  hanging,'  &c.,  and 
thus  was  concocted  a  most  painful  dream.  The  proximate  cause 
might  have  been  that  the  arms  were  crossed,  pressing  on  the  chest, 
and  greatly  impeding  the  respiratory  action." 

In  this  essay  we  have  treated  of  dreams  which  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  food  which  has  disagreed  with  the  digestive  organs,  or 
which  has  exercised  a  peculiar  effect  upon  the  nervous  system ; 
of  dreams  which  have  been  induced  by  food  taken  at  an  improper 
time,  or  which  have  happened  when  sleep  has  been  indulged  in 
immediately  after  taking  food ;  and  we  have  recorded  certain 
instances  in  which  not  only  the  dream  itself,  but  even  the  peculiar 
train  of  thought  manifested  in  the  dream  was  occasioned  by  the 
special  article  of  food  which  had,  by  decoying  the  palate,  dis- 
turbed both  the  stomach  and  the  brain. 

L. 
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NOTES  ON  SOME  OF  THE  ASYLUMS  IN  FRANCE. 

The  very  excellent  and  interesting  Notes,  by  Dr.  Webster,  on 
many  of  the  public  asylums  of  France,  especially  those  of  its 
northern  half,  have  made  the  readers  of  the  "Psychological 
Journal "  acquainted  with  the  system  of  treatment  and  manage- 
ment, and  the  principles  of  construction  generally  pursued  in  that 
country ;  there  remain,  however,  several  asylums  in  its  southern 
and  eastern  parts  hitherto  undescribed,  yet  well  worthy  of  exami- 
nation and  description. 

The  French  law  requires,  as  pointed  out  by  Dr.  Webster,  in 
his  first  contribution  to  this  Journal  (Vol.  III.  1850,  p.  530),  each 
department  to  provide  an  asylum  for  the  reception  and  treatment 
of  its  insane  paupers ;  or  to  arrange,  under  the  sanction  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  with  a  public  or  private  asylum  in  the 
same  or  a  neighbouring  department  for  their  reception ;  or,  in 
certain  cases,  to  appropriate  a  separate  division  to  them  in  civil 
hospitals,  provided  there  be  sufficient  accommodation  for  not  less 
than  fifty  patients.  For  fuiiher  information  on  the  French  laws 
affecting  asylums  and  their  administration,  we  would,  to  avoid 
unnecessary  repetition,  refer  the  reader  to  Dr.  Webster's  Notes, 
particularly  to  the  page  above  quoted,  and  to  Vol.  V.  p.  376. 

The  departmental  authorities  have  availed  themselves,  in  pro- 
viding for  their  insane  poor,  of  each  of  the  three  modes  just  now 
cited.  In  several  departments  buildings  specially  constructed  for 
the  reception  and  treatment  of  the  insane  have  of  late  years  been 
constructed ;  in  others,  again,  ancient  religious  houses  and  hos- 
pices for  the  poor  have  been  converted  to  the  purpose ;  whilst  in 
others  some  portion  of  the  general  hospitals  of  their  principal 
towns  affords  the  only  provision  for  their  lunatics.  Besides 
public  departmental  and  strictly  private  asylums,  there  are  others 
scattered  through  France  belonging  to  religious  orders,  and  under 
their  direction — for  instance,  those  at  Lyons  and  Bourg,  apper- 
taining respectively  to  the  Brethren  of  St.  Jean  de  Dieu,  and  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Charles. 

Of  the  several  plans  for  administering  to  the  wants  of  the 
insane,  that  of  placing  them  in  the  wards,  or  in  a  wing  of  a 
general  hospital,  is  the  worst  It  inevitably  entails  all  the  evils 
of  a  bad  site  in  the  midst  of  a  large  town,  a  less  pure  air,  a  state 
of  more  or  less  complete  imprisonment,  enclosure  by  walls  and 
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buildings,  the  deprivation  of  all  cheerful  views,  the  contiguity  of 
noises,  the  want  of  space  for  exercise  and  outdoor  employment, 
defective  constructional  details,  and  the  absence  of  that  autocracy 
and  unity  of  management  which  can  be  attained  only  in  an 
independently  built  and  organized  asylum  under  one  head. 

This  plan  appears  to  have  been  almost  universal  in  France ; 
the  insane,  so  far  as  they  were  looked  after  at  all,  were  brougbt 
together  mostly  into  the  hospital  or  the  hospice  of  the  town,  and 
there  stowed  away  in  the  highest,  the  lowest,  or  the  most  out-of- 
the-way  rooms,  wards,  or  vaults,  where  their  fellow-creatures 
might  be  least  offended  by  their  sight  or  sound.  Some  found 
their  abiding  place  in  prisons,  where,  if  possible,  their  state  must 
have  been  even  more  deplorable  than  that  of  their  fellow-sufferers 
in  the  hospitals.  It  is  not,  however,  our  intention  to  write  the 
history  of  the  French  asylums  as  they  were.  Esquirol,  in  the 
second  volume  of  his  great  work  ("Des  Maladies  Mentales," 
1838),  gives  an  able  sketch  of  their  condition  at  tlie  time  be 
wrote,  from  which  some  conception  may  be  formed  of  the  mise- 
rable condition  of  the  insane  in  France,  although  considerable 
ameliorations  then  had  been  already  effected. 

Although  the  system  of  confining  lunatics  in  particular  wards, 
or  in  the  wings  or  detached  buildings  of  general  hospitals,  still 
prevails  in  France,  and,  to  the  disgrace  of  those  large  and  opulent 
towns  of  Lyons  and  Montpelier,  yet  we  are  happy  to  add,  that 
its  evils  are  everywhere  recognised,  and  that  asylums  in  the 
country  are  proposed  to  be  erected  in  the  place  of  the  ill-suited 
town  establishments.  Unfortunately,  the  foreign  wars  in  which 
France  has  been  engaged,  the  domestic  troubles  which  have 
overtaken  her,  the  recent  failure  of  one  great  source  of  her  wealth 
by  the  vine  disease,  her  laws  of  property  and  inheritance,  and  her 
large  armies,  have,  whilst  increasing  the  number  of  her  dependent 
citizens,  also  increased  taxes,  and  thereby  have  put  it  out  of  the 
power  of  the  central  and  departmental  authorities — at  least  in 
many  districts — to  proceed  in  that  career  of  reform  in  asylum 
construction  and  management  which  Pinel  and  Esquirol  origi- 
nated, and  Ferrus  and  so  many  other  worthy  followers  have 
promoted.  Nevertheless,  France  can  now  point  to  not  a  few 
most  admirably-constructed  asylums,  from  which  our  architects 
might  learn  some  useful  lessons — one  at  least  of  no  little  mfot- 
tance — viz.,  that  our  stereotyped  system  of  wards  is  not  essential 
in  asylum  building,  but  rather  a  serious  error,  which  cannot  be 
too  soon  confessed  and  given  up. 

There  is  one  feature,  which,  as  common  to  almost  every  French 
public  asylum,  deserves  notice  here,  viz.,  that  pauper  and 
paying  patients  are  received  into  the  same  institution ;  i.e.,  to  use 
a  common  phrase,  they  are  **  mixed  asylums,"     The  paupers  aro 
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provided  for  by  a  general  rate ;  the  paying  patients  are  sub- 
divided into  classes,  according  to  the  sums  paid  for  their 
maintenance. 

We  will  not  at  present  extend  these  general  remai-ks  to  greater 
length,  but  proceed  with  our  notes  on  the  construction  and 
management,  medical  and  moral,  of  those  asylums  which  we  had 
the  opportunity  of  visiting ;  premising  only  that  the  amount  of 
information  to  be  given  is  varied  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
visit,  the  time  permitted  for  it,  the  facility  for  inquiring  into 
details,  the  opportunity  for  collecting  statistics,  the  character  of 
our  conductor,  who  at  times  was  the  chief,  at  others  the  second 
physician,  and  at  others,  again,  only  an  "  interne ;"  still,  in  all 
cases,  we  would  most  willingly  acknowledge  the  kindness  and 
courtesy  everywhere  received,  and  the  readiness  with  which  infor- 
mation was  imparted.     And,  first,  of — 

THE   ASVLUM    AT   MARSEILLES. 

For  several  ages  (since  1 600,  a.d.)  the  insane  and  other  sick 
persons  unsuited  to  the  general  hospitals  of  the  city  were  placed 
in  a  building  by  themselves ;  and,  after  many  vicissitudes,  were 
collected  in  the  Hospital  of  St.  Lazare,  previously  a  house  for 
lepers,  situated  in  the  northern  suburb,  on  the  road  to  Aix.  In 
this  place,  which  Ferrus  calls  a  disgrace  to  the  city,  they  re- 
mained until  the  new  asylum,  about  to  be  described,  was  opened 
for  their  reception,  in  1835. 

So  long  ago  as  1823,  the  resolution  was  taken  to  build  another 
asylum ;  and  a  premium  having  been  offered  for  the  best  plan, 
that  of  M.  Pincbot,  the  architect  of  the  department,  was  selected.  ' 
M.  Esquirol  was  consulted  respecting  the  plan,  and  inspected  it 
and  the  proposed  site  in  1824  ;  but  matters  were  not  definitively 
settled  until  1 830,  when  political  events  again  interfered  to  pre- 
vent the  plan  being  carried  out,  and  it  was  not  before  1833  that 
the  construction  was  proceeded  with.  It  was  calculated  to  pro- 
vide accommodation  for  300  patients.  In  the  course  of  the  next 
eighteen  years,  the  accumulation  of  patients  and  the  demands  for 
admission  were  so  large,  that  a  large  addition  to  the  building 
became  imperative,  and,  in  January,  1851,  a  new  wing  was  com- 
menced, consisting  of  five  divisions,  and  capable  of  holding  340 
inmates ;  and  many  important  modifications  of  the  original  struc- 
ture were  proceeded  with.  At  the  period  of  my  visit,  in  1854, 
other  alterations  and  additions  were  in  progress,  and  little  of  the 
original  building  designed  by  M.  Pinchot,  under  the  auspices  of 
Esquirol,  remained,  except  the  section  appropriated  to  the  resi- 
dences and  offices  of  the  director  and  other  officers. 

The  asylum  is  situated  about  a  mile  and  a  half  out  of 
Marseilles,  beyond  the  Plaine   St.  Michel,  in  the  Avenue  St. 
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Pierre.  It  is  placed  in  a  valley  ;  the  surrounding  hills  are  bold 
and  varied  in  outline,  and  the  country  has  much  beauty.  It 
serves  for  two  departments — that  of  the  Bouches-du-Rhone, 
and  that  of  the  Var — and,  at  the  date  of  my  visit,  contained 
above  six  hundred  patients,  all  of  them  paupers ;  the  intention, 
however,  was,  so  soon  as  accommodation  could  be  provided,  to 
receive  also  pensioners. 

It  is  built  of  stone,  found  abundantly  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  is  everywhere  of  only  two  floors.  Its  principle  of  con- 
struction is  that  very  much  pursued  in  France,  which  Esquirol 
so  ably  advocated — viz.,  a  group  of  buildings  surrounding  a 
square  court,  constituting  hollow  squares,  and  furnished  with 
internal  and  external  corridors.  These  hollow  squares  are  ar- 
ranged parallel  on  either  side  a  central  court,  in  the  middle  of 
which  are  placed  the  kitchen,  scullery,  baths,  boiler-room,  &c., 
and  closing  it  in  front,  the  chapel  and  corridor  leading  from  it 
on  each  side ;  behind,  this  central  court  is  open  to  the  garden, 
although  some  feet  above  it,  owing  to  an  artificial  elevation  of 
the  ground  for  the  proper  disposition  of  the  several  structures. 
In  advance  of  the  chapel  is  a  small  court,  surrounded  on  three 
sides  by  the  buildings  appropriated  to  the  officers,  and  having  a 
corridor  running  around  it.  There  is  also  an  open  corridor 
of  communication,  extending  backwards  from  the  official  resi- 
dences, the  entire  length  of  the  wings  forming  the  two  sides 
of  the  central  court ;  and  from  this  again,  on  each  side,  a  short 
corridor  communicates  with  the  kitchen. 

The  general  disposition  of  the  accommodation  is  that  of 
*  sitting,  eating,  and  work-rooms  on  the  ground  floor,  and  dormi- 
tories above ;  in  the  divisions  for  the  refractory,  dirty,  and  epi- 
leptic, this  rule  is  departed  from  by  the  construction  of  sleeping- 
rooms  on  the  ground  floor.  No  general  system  of  lighting  or  of 
warming  and  ventilating  is  in  operation.  For  day  use  there  are 
a  dining-room,  an  unfurnished  room  called  a  chauffoir,  and  a 
work-room  for  each  division  except  the  refractory,  which  has 
only  a  refectory  or  dining-room. 

On  entering,  from  the  official  residences,  the  corridor  of  com- 
munication between  the  several  sections  of  each  half  of  the  insti- 
tution, the  first  room  reached  is  the  visiting-room,  in  which  the 
patients  see  their  friends,  who  are  allowed  to  visit  once  a  week. 
It  is  a  moderate-sized,  comfortable  room,  furnished  with  tables 
and  chairs,  and  its  walls  papered.  Continuing  along  the  cor- 
ridor, we  come  to  a  door  which  opens  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the 
divisions  by  a  small  hall,  from  which  a  staircase  ascends  in  front 
to  the  first  floor,  whilst  a  door  opens  on  one  side  into  the  work- 
room, on  the  other  into  the  day-room  (chavfoir).  The  dining- 
room  is  placed  at  right  angles  to  ihe  rooms  just  named,  and  can 
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be  entered  at  one  coraer  from  the  corridor,  or,  at  its  centre,  from 
the  enclosed  court  belonging  to  the  division. 

On  the  female  side  are  two  large  work-rooms,  furnished  with 
many  small  tables,  around  which  the  patients  were  grouped  in 
small  parties,  engaged  in  needlework  and  similar  occupations. 
The  attendant  sat  at  one  end,  with  a  table  and  desk  before  her 
slightly  elevated.  The  only  attempt  at  ornamentation  in  these 
rooms  consisted  of  a  crucifix,  with  some  other  religious  emblems 
and  artificial  flowers  placed  against  the  wall  above  the  atten- 
dant's chair.  On  the  male  side  the  patients  were  employed  in 
shoemaking,  tailoring,  and  carpentry :  the  larger  number  in  the 
two  first  occupations. 

The  day-room,  or  chauffoir,  of  each  division  is  intended  espe- 
cially for  use  when  the  weather  is  unfavourable  to  out-door  exer- 
cise. It  derives  its  particular  name  from  the  presence  of  a  stove 
in  its  centre,  and  is,  in  all  other  respects,  little  suggestive  of 
comfort,  and  devoid  of  inducements  to  use  it,  inasmuch  as,  with 
the  exception  of  a  few  benches,  it  is  a  bare,  unfurnished  room, 
saving  what  the  religious  fervour  of  some  of  the  patrons  of  the 
establishment  may  supply  in  the  shape  of  some  saintly  portrait 
and  a  crucifix.  Except  these  chavffoirs,  there  is  no  room  for 
the  assemblage  of  the  inmates  to  partake  in  general  amuse- 
ments. 

The  refectory,  or  eating-room,  is  only  used  at  meal  time,  and, 
excepting  the  fixed  tables  and  benches,  is  equally  destitute  of 
furniture  with  the  day-room.  In  the  wards  for  the  clean  and 
orderly,  the  dining-tables  are  made  of  a  polished  marble  slab, 
supported  on  iron  legs  fixed  to  the  floor.  In  the  other  wards 
they  are  of  wood,  but  covered  with  figured  oilcloth,  and  irremov- 
able, which  gives  the  advantage  of  a  smooth,  polished  surface, 
easily  cleansed.  The  walls  here,  as  in  the  rooms  generally,  are 
plastered  and  coloured. 

The  windows  on  the  ground  floor  all  look  inwards  upon  the 
enclosed  court.  In  construction  they  follow  the  usual  French 
fashion,  and  are  of  sufficient  size,  but  everywhere  barred  with 
upright  iron  bars.  Externally,  also,  are  strong  Venetian  shut- 
ters (Pemewnes),  which  seemed  to  be  everywhere  closed;  indeed, 
so  far  as  I  could  judge,  they  were  rarely  opened.  Happily  this 
practice  deprived  the  inmates  of  no  prospect,  for  the  view  of  an 
enclosed  court  is  not  exhilarating,  and  cannot  in  justice  be  called 
a  prospect.  Moreover,  any  one  acquainted  with  the  sunny  sky,  the 
heat,  and  bright  light  of  the  south,  will  see  some  good  reason 
for  darkening  the  rooms  which  the  dweller  in  our  mirky,  misty 
atmosphere  could  not  surmise.  Yet,  withal,  this  shutting  out 
of  patients  from  external  influences,  and  from  the  cheering  face 
of  nature,  is  a  disadvantage  and  an  evil,  whether  arising  from  an 
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unnecessary  closure  of  shutters,  or  from  the  inevitahle  conse- 
quences of  the  faulty  system  of  construction  of  enclosed  courts. 

The  unpleasant  appearance  of  bars  and  closed  PersienncM  was 
somewhat  relieved  by  curtains  and  their  appendages  on  the  inside, 
furnished  to  the  sitting-rooms  down-stairs,  and  to  some  of  the 
dormitories  above. 

One  side  of  the  block  of  buildings  occupied  by  the  dirty  and 
epileptic  patients — the  ground  floor — is  devoted  to  dormitories,  the 
floors  of  which  are  tiled,  and  unfurnished  with  carpet.  The  beds 
are  placed  along  the  entire  length  of  the  room,  leaving  a  central 
avenue,  two  or  three  inches  lower  than  the  rest  of  the  floor,  and 
bordered  on  either  side  by  a  stone  edging.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  have  visited  the  Salp6tri^re,  at  Paris,  will  remember  that  a 
similar  arrangement  prevails  there  in  some  wards.  What  its  pur- 
pose may  be  I  cannot  conceive,  although  its  disadvantages  are 
sufficiently  evident, — for  it  forcibly  recalls  the  arrangement  of  a 
stable-floor,  and  must  frequently  endanger  a  twisting  of  the  ankle, 
a  false  step,  or  a  stumble.  The  division  for  the  refractory  and 
noisy  is  the  most  remote  from  the  central  offices :  it  contains 
about  twenty-four  single  rooms,  placed  between  the  open  corridor 
on  one,  and  an  enclosed  corridor  on  the  other  side,  around  two 
sides  of  a  hollow  square.  On  a  third  side  was  the  commoa 
eating  and  sitting-room.  The  enclosed  court  was  assigned  to  the 
patients  for  exercise ;  it  was  a  bare,  unpaved  yard,  without  flower- 
beds. The  corridors  were  floored  in  this,  as  in  the  other  divisions, 
with  asphalte.  Each  single  room,  or  cell,  was  furnished  with  a 
bed  fixed  to  the  floor,  and,  in  one  corner,  for  the  wants  of  the 
patient  when  confined  in  it,  with  a  thick  stone,  hollowed  out  hke 
the  seat  of  a  water-closet,  having  a  utensil  within  the  enclosed 
space  beneath,  which  could  not  be  reached  except  by  a  small  door 
opened  from  the  corridor  outside,  under  the  charge  of  the  atten- 
dants. The  cells  were  spacious  and  lofty,  about  13  feet  square; 
their  window  was  placed  high  up,  in  size  about  2^  by  2  feet, 
without  frame  and  unglazed,  but  fitted  w^ith  three  upright  iron 
haics,  and  externally  with  a  strong  shutter  having  a  spring-bolt 
and  a  drop-bar,  and  shut  or  opened  from  the  corridor. 

The  doors  opened  outwards  against  the  wall,  and  besides  a  lock, 
were  likewise  furnished  with  heavy  bolts.  An  opening  about  9 
inches  square,  closed  by  a  door,  served  for  the  purpose  of  inspec- 
tion. As  the  doors  were  flush  with  the  wall  externally,  there  was 
necessarily  a  recess  within  the  room,  between  the  door-jambs, 
equal  to  the  thickness  of  the  stone  wall,  and  being  bounded  by 
acutely  cut  angles,  threatened  danger  to  the  patient  or  at- 
tendant in  any  possible  struggle  during  ingress  or  egress,  and 
a  means  of  doing  serious  mischief  to  a  patient  so  inclined. 
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The  walls  of  these  rooms  were  whitewashed,  and  the  floors 
Vrere  of  asphalte  or  stone.     No  padded  room  existed. 

At  the  top  of  the  stairs,  leading  from  the  ground  floor,  a  dor- 
mitory opens  right  and  left,  the  attendants'  rooms  being  inter- 
posed.    On  the  stair-landing  were  a  stone  sink,  two  taps  for  cold 
water,  and  a  store-closet.     Except  those  taps  {rohinets),  no  pro- 
vision was  made  for    ablution,  whether  in   the  dormitories    or 
about  the  sitting-rooms  beneath.     The  side  of  the  attendants* 
room,  abutting  on  the  dormitory,  was  fitted  with  a  small  window 
for  supervision, — a  provision,  however,  of  no  great  utility  or  im- 
portance where,  as  in  this  case,  the  apartment  is  used  only  at 
night,  unless,  indeed,  the  attendants  are  made  watchers,  and  re- 
quired to  keep  awake  during  the  night — an  obligation  not  to  be 
imposed  upon  tliose  who  have  borne  the  burden  of  the  day.     A 
moment's  practical  consideration  will  remove  any  impression  which 
may  be  entertained  theoretically  of  the  advantages  of  inspection 
windows   overlooking   dormitories.     For,  supposing  a   sufficient 
light  is  burnt  in  the  sleeping-room  to  make  every  movement 
visible,  we  are  dealing  with  sleeping  and  sleepy  attendants  covered 
up  in  bed,  deep  in  slumber  from  the  day's  fatigue,  and  indulging, 
it  is  to  be  hoped,  in  an  oblivion  of  lunatics  and  lunacy.     To  ex- 
pect such  to  be  constantly  peering  through  this  window,  or  to  be 
aroused  by  any  rustle  or  movement  going  forward,  is  to  expect 
something  contrary  to  human  nature,  and  to  impose  a  degree  of 
responsibility  where  it  cannot  be  undertaken.     Again,  it  is  usual 
to  glaze  such  windows — a  practice  which  directly  frustrates,  in  a 
great  degree,  their  object,  by  opposing  the  transmission  of  sound  ; 
and  the  chance  is,  especially  in  the  case  of  the  nurses,  that,  for 
privacy  sake,  the  window  is  screened  by  a  blind,  and  the  practicabi- 
lity of  overlooking  the  ward  completely  marred.     On  the  other 
Land,  the  existence  of  the  window  may  be  said,  in  the  accepted 
phraseology  of  the  day,  to    have  a  moral  influence  upon   the 
patients,  by  favouring  the  notion  of  constant  supervision  of  their 
movements ;   a  conceivable  influence  and  unobjectionable,  if  only 
it  does  not  induce  their  guardians  to  attribute  a  positive  utility 
to  the  means  of  exerting  it,  so  far  as  to  place  confidence  in  it  to 
the  neglect  of  efficient  measures. 

However,  to  return  from  this  digression,  we  are  glad  to  say 
that  at  Marseilles  this  theoretical  way  of  exercising  nocturnal 
espionage  over  the  inmates  of  the  dormitories  was  not  solely 
relied  upon,  but  that  a  night-watch  was  provided,  two  attendants 
being  set  apart  in  each  department  of  the  asylum  for  that  pur- 
pose—one being  constantly  on  duty  in  the  infirmary,  whilst  the 
other  perambulated  the  several  dormitories,  which  are  partially 
illuminated  by  a  small  lamp  in  each. 
NO.  XIL — NEW  SERIES.  R  R 
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Except  the  beds  and  a  night- commode,  the  dormitories  had  no 
other  furniture.  Their  floors  were  tiled,  and  the  walls  white- 
washed. Tiled  bed-room  floors  strike  an  English  traveller  as 
cold  and  comfortless  in  appearance;  but  the  natives  of  South 
France  are  accustomed  to  no  other,  and  do  not  even  look  for  the 
strip  of  carpet  by  the  bed-side,  which  the  hotel  proprietor, 
pandering  to  the  luxury  of  the  English,  is  wont  to  supply. 

The  dormitories  have  windows  on  two  sides,  but  tiiose  on  one 
side  have  been  constructed  nine  feet  from  the  floor,  and  only 
about  two  feet  six  inches  square.  This  faulty  arrangement  is, 
however,  to  be  abolished,  and  the  windows  enlarged  to  the  same 
dimensions  as  those  in  the  opposite  wall,  which  are  in  every 
respect  satisfactory,  except  in  being  protected  (?)  externally  by 
iron  bars. 

The  bedsteads,  placed  against  the  opposite  walls  of  the  do^ 
mitories,  so  as  to  leave  a  central  space  from  one  end  of  the  room 
to  the  other,  are  for  the  most  part  of  iron :  some  wooden  trough- 
bedsteads  or  cribs  remained,  but  were  in  course  of  progressive 
removal.  The  bottom  of  the  bedsteads  was  about  two  feet  from 
the  floor ;  on  this  was  placed  a  straw  paillasse  a  foot  thick,  and 
upon  this,  again,  a  flock  bed  ;  consequently  the  patient  was  con- 
siderably elevated  above  the  ground.  The  further  bedding  con- 
sisted of  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  woollen  blanket  or  coverlet,  and  a 
coloured  cotton  counterpane.  In  mischievous  cases,  or  for  extra 
warmth,  quilted  coverlets  were  put  into  use.  The  bedsteads  in 
tlie  epileptic  dormitories  were  lower  than  those  elsewhere ;  but  in 
all  other  respects  the  same.  In  the  case  of  dirty  patients  the 
flock  bed  was  omitted,  the  patient  sleeping  on  a  bag  of  straw, 
contained  in  a  sort  of  iron  box  constructed  in  the  bedstead,  and 
having  beneath  it  an  iron  drawer  to  receive  the  urine  which  per 
colates  through. 

The  infirmary  for  casual  sick  cases  and  paralytics  was  on  the 
first  floor,  and  difiered  in  no  respect  from  one  of  the  dormitories, 
except  that  it  had  a  few  more  beds  in  it, — viz.,  twenty  or  twenty- 
four,  and  that  some  attempt  was  made  at  ornamentation.  No 
special  form  of  bedstead  or  bed  was  in  use  to  meet  the  exigencies 
of  particular  cases.  A  useful  adjunct  to  the  infirmary  was  added, 
in  the  shape  of  a  small  room  opening  directly  from  it,  and 
furnished  with  a  stove  to  heat  the  ptisans  and  drinks  for  the  sick, 
and  with  other  conveniences  to  provide  for  their  varying  neces- 
sities. 

In  the  infirmary  alone,  of  all  the  sleeping  apartments,  was 
there  any  plan  for  warming:  this  consisted  in  the  economical  use 
of  the  heated  air  from  the  stove  of  the  room  (the  chaufoir) 
below,  which  passed  from  an  air-chamber  surrounding  the  furnace, 
through  a  wide  flue,  to  the  floor  of  the  infirmary,  and  entered  the 
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room  through  a  brass  grating.     This  plan  was  said  to  succeed, 
and  to  supply  sufficient  warmth. 

A  bath-house  {salle  des  bains)  was  provided  for  each  half  of 
the  establishment,  and  consisted  of  a  distinct  building,  having 
three  apartments,  all  lighted  from  above: — 1.  A  waiting  or 
dressing-room ;  2.  A  bath-room  for  clean  patients ;  and  3.  One 
for  the  dirty.  The  baths,  six  in  number,  are  arranged  in  a  circle, 
leaving  a  central  space  occupied  by  the  mains,  and  the  hot  and 
cold  water-pipes  proceeding  from  them,  belonging  to  the  several 
baths.  At  this  part  the  water,  hot  and  cold,  was  turned  on  or 
off.  The  baths  are  of  copper,  tinned,  encased  in  wood,  and 
severally  furnished  with  a  wooden  lid,  in  two  portions — one  to 
cover  in  the  chest  of  the  patient,  wider  than  the  other,  and  capa- 
ble of  being  slid  backwards  and  forwards,  by  means  of  a  sort  of 
grooved  joint,  along  the  top  of  the  bath,  but  fixed  in  »itu  when 
tiie  other,  the  foot  half,  is  put  on.  When  in  position,  the  lid  is 
secured  by  fastenings  on  the  sides  of  the  bath,  and  the  patient 
becomes  a  helpless  prisoner,  his  head  only  appearing  above  the 
lid,  through  an  aperture  in  it  formed  by  cutting  out  a  portion 
sufficiently  large  to  give  room  for  the  neck,  but  too  small  to  draw 
the  head  through.  In  fact,  except  that  the  position  is  horizontal, 
and  the  hands  and  feet  are  not  passed  through  holes,  the  patient 
occupies  as  secure,  and  not  a  tottilly  dissimilar  position  to  a 
culprit  in  those  more  elaborately-constructed  stocks  contrived  by 
our  forefathers,  in  which  not  only  the  hands  and  feet  were  made 
fast,  but  the  neck  also  secured  in  their  grip,  leaving  the  helpless 
head  to  dangle  in  its  front. 

These  covers,  or  lids,  are  chiefly  employed  when  the  douche  or 
prolonged  bath  is  employed :  we  should,  however,  rather  see 
them  dispensed  with  in  the  former  case,  when  violence  or  resis- 
tance and  excitement  have  to  be  allayed ;  for  the  act  of  placing  a 
violent  patient  in  a  warm  bath  is  often  difficult,  and  must  be 
more  so  where  additional  apparatus  is  to  be  applied.  In  short, 
the  whole  plan,  especially  the  forcible  mechanical  restraint,  is 
calculated  to  arouse  irritation,  and  to  produce  an  impression  of 
the  exercise  of  undue  severity.  On  the  other  hand,  the  admi- 
nistration of  a  prolonged  bath  almost  necessarily  involves  con« 
finement  of  the  body  within  an  enclosed  bath,  in  order  to  secure 
its  continuation  for  many  hours.  Each  bath  is  perforated  at  the 
bottom  in  three  places — one  for  the  entrance  of  hot,  another  for 
that  of  cold  water,  and  the  third  for  a  waste-pipe.  This  last  is 
famished  with  a  valve,  opened  by  thrusting  downwards  against  it 
an  iron  rod,  and  consequently  intended  to  be  under  the  control 
only  of  the  attendant.  The  baths  and  the  bath-rooms  were  well 
kept. 

The  arrangement  of  several  baths  in  one  room^  unless  screen^ 
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or  partitions  are  interposed  between  them,  is  open  to  objection^ 
on  the  score  of  delicacy;  objections,  by  the  way,  of  less  weight 
in  France,  where  the  circumstance  of  man  and  wife  using  together 
the  same  bath  is  not  uncommon.  Some  disadvantage,  too,  is 
likely  to  result  from  the  plan,  by  extending  excitement  to  others 
around,  when  an  obstinate  or  refractory  patient  is  to  be  placed  in 
a  bath ;  and  again,  it  must  be  an  odd  sight  to  see  two  or  three 
patients  soaking  in  their  prolonged  warm  baths  for  several  hours 
together, — and  we  cannot  imagine  the  feeling  of  company,  under 
the  circumstances,  to  conduce  to  the  allaying  of  the  excitement 
or  irritation  the  bath  is  intended  to  secure. 

Compared  with  reference  to  the  conveniences  provided  in  the 
asylums  of  our  own  country,  where  every  want  of  the  inmates  is,  as 
far  as  possible,  anticipated  and  liberally  met,  the  Asylum  of  Mar- 
seilles appears  deficient;  yet  a  rigorous  comparison  is  scarcely  just, 
where  the  differences  in  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  people,  espe- 
cially among  the  lower  classes,  are  in  many  respects  so  marked,  and 
the  wants  and  sentiments  of  the  one  people  are  scarcely  recognised  or 
felt  by  the  other.  This  remark  applies  to  many  adjuncts  to  clean- 
liness and  decency,  and  to  feelings  of  moral  propriety,  considered 
of  primary  necessity  on  this  side,  but  almost  ignored  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Channel.  For  instance,  the  fact  of  several  persons 
bathing  together  in  the  same  room,  as  just  cited ;  the  absence  of 
those  conveniences  for  washing  the  hands  and  face — of  towels, 
basins  and  soap — always  ready  for  use — everywhere  found  in  the 
lavatories  of  British  asylums  ;  and  the  comparative  deficiency,  the 
rudeness  and  uncleanliness,  of  water-closet  accommodation.  This 
last  in  the  Marseilles  Asylum  was  particularly  defective,  as  com- 
pared with  that  provided  for  in  our  institutions.  On  the  dor- 
mitory floor  there  was  no  closet,  but  the  wants  of  the  inmates  at 
night  were  provided  against,  as  before  stated,  by  a  "  commode" 
placed  in  each  ward  during  the  night,  and  removed  by  day.  On 
the  ground  floor  a  single  closet  was  constructed,  apparently  in  each 
division,  consisting  of  a  perforated  stone  slab,  very  little  elevated 
above  the  floor,  not  intended  to  be  sat  upon,  but  to  be  used  more 
Francorum ;  unprovided  with  water  to  flush  it,  and  placed 
immediately  over  a  cesspool.  Such  a  construction,  however 
repugnant  to  English  notions  of  decency  and  cleanliness,  is  after 
the  fashion  of  the  country,  and  doubtless  our  English  water- 
closet  would,  for  a  long  time  at  least,  be  unappreciated,  and  an 
object  of  much  abuse. 

The  exercising  court  for  each  division  occupies  the  square  area, 
surrounded  on  three  sides  by  the  building,  and  open  on  the  fourth 
towards  the  general  garden  of  the  asylum.  It  is  necessarik 
of  very  contracted  size,  insuJQBcient  for  the  recreation  of  the  pa- 
tients, wanting  in  cheerfulness,  and  affords  only  a  limited  prospect 
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in  one  direction.  The  very  excellent  scheme  of  a  sunk  fence  was 
adopted  to  separate  the  court  from  the  external  grounds ;  had 
this  been  unthought  of,  the  only  usual  place  for  the  patients'  ex- 
ercise would  have  presented  the  appearance  of  an  enclosed  prison 
court.  Most  of  the  courts  were  planted  with  shrubs  and  flowers, 
which  imparted  as  cheerful  an  appearance  as  could  be  given  them. 
The  flower-beds  were  surrounded  by  a  light  rustic  fence,  not 
offensive  to  the  eye,  but  yet,  we  believe,  unnecessary  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  plants,  and  might  be  dispensed  with  advan- 
tageously. 

The  kitchen  occupies  a  central  position,  at  the  posterior  part 
of  the  large  court  interposed  between  the  male  and  female  sec- 
tions of  the  institution,  with  each  of  which  it  is  brought  into 
communication  by  a  covered  way,  or  corridor,  entering  it  on  either 
side.  The  male  and  female  attendants  do  not  come  into  contact 
with  each  other  in  the  kitchen,  but  have  the  food  distributed  to 
them  through  a  serving-window  placed  alongside  the  doors,  enter- 
ing from  the  respective  corridors.  Internally  the  kitchen  is 
spacious,  and  of  ample  elevation.  At  its  centre  is  the  large  cook- 
ing apparatus,  consisting  of  hot-plates,  ovens,  boilers,  &c.,  sur- 
rounding the  central  fire  or  furnace,  whereby  fuel  is  much  econo- 
mized, and  the  facilities  of  cooking  wonderfully  increased.  Except 
that  this  description  of  cooking  apparatus  renders  roasting  im- 
practicable, it  seems  to  combine,  in  every  other  respect,  great 
advantages ;  for  it  never  annoys  by  its  smoke  and  dust  either  in 
the  apartment  or  on  the  food ;  it  obviates  the  glare  and  scorching 
of  the  open  kitchen-range;  it  presents  a  most  extensive  surface 
for  cooking  over;  it  is  very  clean ;  and  last,  not  least,  it  is  much 
more  economical.  This  fashion  of  the  cooking-stove  is  finding  its 
way  gradually  in  this  country,  but  it  will  take  some  years  yet  to 
make  it  general;  for  the  majority  of  our  cooks  are  a  prejudiced 
and  imperious  race,  and  rule  with  a  high  hand  in  their  own 
domain  of  the  kitchen, — and  possibly,  also,  they  may  be  en- 
amoured of  that  fiery  complexion  so  characteristic  of  the  craft, 
due,  doubtless,  very  much  to  the  glare  of  their  open  ranges. 

Behind  the  kitchen  is  a  boiler-room,  whence  hot  water  for 
culinary  purposes  and  for  the  baths  is  derived.  This  room 
serves  likewise  as  a  scullery.  Above  it  is  the  large  water-tank  of 
the  establishment. 

The  wash-house  and  laundry  are  two  detached  buildings  on 
one  side  the  asylum.  The  arrangements  of  the  wash-house  fol- 
lowed the  usual  French  plan,  by  having  a  large  central  tank  of 
water,  and  on  each  side  a  narrow  space,  about  three  feet  wide, 
separated  from  the  rest  by  a  bar.  The  usual  washing-boards, 
upon  which  the  clothes  are  rubbed  and  beaten,  were  fixed  on  the 
outer  side,  but  so  low  down  that  the  patients  had  to  kneel  at 
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their  \vork.  This  is  clearly  a  grave  error,  for  it  involves  wetting 
the  clothes  about  the  body  and  legs;  and  the  position  itself  is 
highly  to  be  reprobated,  the  more  so  as  inflicted  upon  patients. 

The  clothes  underwent  a  preliminary  process  of  boiling  in  some 
large  oval  coppers,  with  raised  metal  covers,  fixed  against  the 
wall.  A  large  drying-court  adjoined  the  wash-house,  and  suflBced 
without  recourse  to  di7ing-closets  and  in-door  stoves, — thanks  to 
the  southern  climate  of  Marseilles. 

The  linen  and  clothing  stores  occupied  another  building,  and 
consisted  chiefly  of  one  large  room,  surrounded  by  shelves,  par- 
titioned into  small  compartments,  and  screened  from  dust  by 
curtains.  This  apartment  was  in  a  state  of  beautiful  order  and 
cleanliness. 

The  chapel  is  central,  being  placed  in  the  rear  of  the  officers' 
quarters,  and  having  a  corridor  of  communication  with  each  half 
of  the  asylum.  It  is  small,  and  not  calculated  to  accommodate 
more  than  fifty  or  sixty  of  each  sex.  The  space  occupied  by 
patients  is  set  back  on  either  side  of  the  high  altar,  and  cut  off 
from  the  central  area  by  a  latticed  partition.  Each  recess  has 
a  gallery,  in  which  the  female  inmates  have  their  place,  whilst 
the  men  occupy  the  ground-floor.  Chairs  are  used  to  sit  in,  and 
the  whole  building  is  fitted  up  and  decorated  in  the  style  usual 
m  Roman  Catholic  countries. 

The  land  belonging  to  the  asylum  is  laid  out  as  a  flower  and 
kitchen-garden,  and  suflBces  to  supply  the  institution  with  vege- 
tables and  fruit.  It  is  kept  in  very  good  order  by  the  labour  of 
the  patients. 

At  the  period  of  my  visit  there  were  about  640  patients  in  the 
asylum,  the  two  sexes  being  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
Alterations  and  additions  were  still  going  forward  on  the  male 
side,  which,  when  complete,  would  increase  the  total  accommoda- 
tion. They  were  after  the  designs  of  M.  Aubanel,  the  chief 
physician  of  the  asylum,  whose  name  is  known  in  the  profession 
as  joint  author,  with  M.  Thorre,  of  a  work  on  the  statistics  of 
insanity,  based  on  the  experience  of  the  Bicdtre,  near  Paris. 

Besides  M.  Aubanel,  there  are  an  assistant-physician  (M. 
Sauze),  two  **  internes,"  an  apothecary,  and  a  non-medical  director. 
This  last-named  officer  is  a  sort  of  steward,  and  is  charged  with 
the  household  details  of  the  establishment,  with  the  expenditure, 
and  with  the  direction  of  the  works,  &c.  The  "  internes"  hold 
office  for  three  years,  and  are  under  the  direction  of  the  physi- 
cians, acting  as  dressers,  clinical  clerks,  and  generally  as  assis- 
tants. The  physicians  visit  at  least  twice  a  day,  and  are  attended 
by  their  "  internes." 

The  attendants  upon  the  female  patients  are  of  a  religious 
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Order,  the  "  Sisters  Hospitallers,"  and  are  under  the  control  of 
a  superior  in  the  asylum,  and  the  more  remote  but  higher  autho- 
rity of  the  head  of  their  order.  Complaints  against  them  are 
reported  to  the  superior,  who  has  the  power  of  removal.  These 
nurses  are  uniformly  dressed  in  dark  blue  gowns,  with  broad, 
white,  plain  collars,  and  those  remarkably  eccentric,  magnified 
caps  which,  by  some  vagary  in  his  notions  of  millinery  and 
fashion,  the  reverend  founder  of  the  Order  has  imposed  upon 
them.  The  crucifix  is  an  invariable  appendage,  along  with  its 
string  of  beads,  and  the  more  useful  scissors. 

The  male  attendants  are  of  no  Order,  wear  no  uniform,  and  are 
dismissable  by  the  chief  physician. 

The  common  dietary  consists  of  three  meals : — the  first,  at 
seven  a.m.,  of  chocolate  and  bread;  the  second,  at  eleven  a.m.,  of 
soup  and  bread ;  and  the  third,  at  five  p.m.,  of  meat,  vegetables, 
and  bread,  with  an  allowance  of  wine  and  water.  Extra  allow- 
ance is  granted  to  those  engaged  in  active  work,  and  the  sick  are 
fed  according  to  their  requirements,  under  the  supervision  and 
control  of  the  physicians. 

Occupation  is  encouraged  as  much  as  practicable,  and  the 
patients'  labour  produces  everything  required  for  the  asylum,  except 
bread,  which  is  procured  from  the  town.  Those  patients  engaged 
in  work  are  employed  between  five  and  six  hours  a  day,  a  con- 
siderable interval  for  rest  and  recreation  being  allowed  in  the 
middle  of  the  day.  Throughout  the  workshops  and  workrooms 
there  was  quiet  and  order,  and  much  credit  was  due  to  the  whole 
management  of  the  institution  for  the  state  the  wards  and  the 
inmates  at  large  presented. 

Unfortunately,  I  did  not  gather  from  the  "interne,"  who  most 
courteously  conducted  me  over  the  asylum,  the  amount  of  infor- 
mation I  could  have  wished  respecting  medical  treatment.  Pro- 
longed baths  are  resorted  to  in  cases  of  maniacal  excitement,  and 
the  douche  especially,  as  a  means  of  repression,  or  as  a  punish- 
ment. Mechanical  restraint  is  little  employed,  and  only  when 
deemed  absolutely  necessary ;  rarely  any  other  means  except  the 
camisole  is  employed.  Bed  sores  are  rather  common  and  severe — 
a  circumstance  indicative  of  inefiBcient  nursing,  and  partly  ac- 
counted for  by  the  absence  of  water-cushions,  or  bed^,  to  meet  the 
wants  of  the  bed-ridden,  feeble,  and  paralytic  patients. 

From  the  scanty  statistical  details  of  the  Marseilles  Asylum  in 
our  possession,  we  find  that,  according  to  Raymond  (as  cited  by 
Esquirol),  there  existed  9G  inmates  in  the  old  institution  in 
1769;  1^1  in  1811,  of  whom  70  were  males,  and  51  females; 
and  that  between  1797  and  1818,  696  were  admitted — viz.,  345 
men,  and  351  women.     In  184;  I  the  number  had  augmented  to 
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386  ;  and  according  to  official  returns  made  in  1850,  there  were 
444—206  male  and  238  female  patients.  Lastly,  in  1853,  the 
total  reached  was  640. 

These  figures  show  a  very  rapid  increase  in  the  number  of  insane, 
or  rather  of  those  brought  under  treatment,  particularly  between 
1811  and  1853.  In  the  nine  years  been  1841  and  1850  the  aug- 
mentation was  not  on  nearly  so  rapid  a  scale  as  that  between  the 
latter  date  and  1853. 

Upon  a  general  review  of  the  Marseilles  Asylum,  it  must  be 
admitted  to  be  in  a  very  satisfactory  state ;  Ihe  patients  appear 
well  cared  for,  well  nourished,  and  well  clothed, — yet  more,  appa- 
rently, might  be  done  for  them,  by  supplying  them  with  increaseS 
means  for  recreation  and  amusement,  by  allowing  them  liberty 
beyond  tlie  walls,  by  adding  to  the  internal  comforts — the  furni- 
ture and  fittings  of  their  sitting-rooms — and  generally  by  attention 
to  those  little  details  which  tend  to  divert,  instruct,  and  solace 
the  mind  under  the  unavoidable  evils  of  seclusion  from  their 
homes  and  from  society  at  large. 

Looking  to  the  building  itself,  it  may  be  remarked  generally 
that,  whilst  exhibiting  many  features  of  merit,  it  has  those  inhe- 
rent disadvantages  of  its  system  of  construction — that  of  enclosed 
square  courts,  which  certain  conveniences  it  possesses  for 
management  and  classification  cannot  compensate.  This  is  not, 
however,  the  place  to  examine  the  relative  advantages  and  dis- 
advantages of  this  or  any  other  system,  our  business  being  the 
description  of  existing  asylums,  and  not  the  consideration  of  the 
principles  of  asylum  construction. 

THE    ASYLUM   AT   MONTPELLIER. 

Montpellier,  the  capital  of  the  department  of  the  Herault,  and 
the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  Universities  of  France,  is  particularly 
famous  for  its  medical  school,  founded  in  the  thirteenth  century. 
From  the  period  of  its  foundation  until  the  present  century,  this 
school  exercised  an  immense  influence  on  the  theory  and  practice 
of  medicine;  its  professors  and  graduates  were  sought  after 
throughout  Europe,  and  brought  to  it  fame  and  prosperity, 
w^hilst  Paris  was  unknown  except  for  the  study  of  the  scholastic 
philosophy.  .  However,  during  the  past  century,  the  medical 
school  of  Paris  has  risen  to  eminence,  whilst  that  of  Montpellier 
has  progressively  declined ;  and  although  the  latter  has  produced 
from  time  to  time  several  eminent  men,  not  a  few  of  whom  have 
migrated  to  Paris  to  share  in  its  rising  greatness,  yet  it  has  ceased 
to  occupy  a  prominent  position  among  the  medical  institutions 
of  Europe,  and  has  taken  the  rank  only  of  a  provincial  university, 
almost  entirely  limited  to  the  training  of  physicians  for  its  own 
and  the  adjoining  departments. 
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Unluckily,  too,  it  has  become  jealous  of  its  successful  rival, 
and  loses  no  opportunity  of  detraction ;  rejects  its  medical  doc- 
trines, and  ignores  as  far  as  practicable  the  talents  of  its  pro- 
fessors. At  the  same  time,  in  its  own  small  way,  it  loudly  sounds 
its  own  praises,  glories  in  calling  itself  the  school  par  excellence 
of  Hippocratic  medicine;  rigidly  adheres  to  the  hypothesis  of 
vitalism,  and  the  old  doctrine  of  fluxions,  and  appeals  solely  to 
experience  for  its  guide.  On  the  other  hand,  it  denounces  as 
useless,  or  otherwise  lightly  esteems,  minute  pathological  research, 
pathological  chemistry,  microscopic  investigations,  the  applica- 
tions of  comparative  anatomy  and  physiology,  and  was  foremost 
in  decrying  the  numerical  method  of  the  illustrious  Louis. 

The  reader  mil  not  be  surprised  that  such  a  school  should 
decline ;  that  one  wilfully  setting  aside  as  useless  all  the  appli- 
ances furnished  by  modern  science  and  progress  for  the  more 
complete  investigation  of  medicine,  and  for  placing  it  on  a  sure 
basis,  should  cease  to  influence  the  medical  doctrines  of  Europe. 

The  importance  of  MontpeUier  as  a  university  town  and  an 
important  medical  school,  might  naturally  lead  one  to*  expect  its 
medical  institutions,  and  among  them  its  agylum  for  the  insane, 
to  rank  among  the  best  in  France.  However,  this  is  by  no  means 
the  case ;  for  the  benumbing  influence  of  indifference  to  modern 
progress  has  operated  to  the  prejudice,  and  to  the  comparative 
neglect,  of  the  wants  of  the  insane. 

The  existing  asylum  is  deficient  in  almost  all  those  conditions 
which  are  now  all  but  universally  held  essential  to  the  well-b^ing 
and  the  treatment  of  lunatics,  and  presents  numerous  faults,  both 
in  structural  arrangements  and  internal  management,  which, 
alas  !  there  appears  little  immediate  prospect  of  seeing  amended. 

It  is  situated  in  the  suburb  of  the  city,  very  near  to  the  Medical 
School  and  to  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  constitutes  a  section  of 
the  Hospice  for  old  paupers  and  venereal  cases :  it  is  likewise, 
as  in  similarly  associated  asylums,  under  the  same  administration, 
has  the  same  general  offices,  the  same  chapel,  kitchen,  laundry, 
dispensary  for  medicines,  stores,  &c.,  and  receives  provisions, 
contracted  for  in  the  town,  through  the  hands  of  the  same 
steward.  Moreover,  the  connexion  of  the  two  is  so  intimate  that 
many  of  the  dormitories  for  the  insane  are  no  other  than  wards  of 
the  hospital. 

As  the  asylum  of  MontpeUier  can  in  no  respect  be  put  forward 
as  a  model,  the  description  of  its  plan  of  construction  need  only 
be  brief.  The  oldest  portion,  specially  constructed  for  the  care 
of  the  insane,  was  commenced,  on  the  male  side,  in  1821,  accord- 
ing to  Esquirol's  model  of  a  square  court,  surrounded  by  a  row 
of  single  rooms,  or  cells,  of  only  one  story,  except  at  the  angles, 
where  there  is  a  first  floor.     In  1824,  a  similar  division  was  pre- 
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pared  for  the  females.  These  square  courts  are  completely  en- 
closed, are  entered  by  an  open  iron  gate  from  one  side,  and  sur^ 
rounded  by  a  covered  corridor,  supported  on  clumsy,  thick,  square 
stone  columns.  The  floor  of  the  corridor  is,  moreover,  raised 
about  fifteen  inches  above  the  level  of  the  open  court,  and  is 
covered  with  asphalte  or  paved  with  stone.  The  enclosed  bare 
court  necessarily  offers  a  very  restricted  and  most  prison-like 
place  for  exercise.  Each  cell  is  about  12  feet  square  and  10  feet 
high ;  it  is  entered  directly  from  the  corridor,  and  lighted  by  a 
small  window  about  1^  feet  by  2  feet,  placed  on  one  side  the 
door,  unglazed,  well  barred,  and  defended  by  an  external  shutter 
of  wood,  kept  closed  during  the  night,  and  at  such  other  times  as 
thought  fit.  The  floor  is  paved  with  stone,  and  the  stone  walls 
whitewashed.  The  furniture  consisted  of  a  heavy  thick  wooden 
crib,  fastened  to  the  floor ;  this  was  filled  with  straw  to  constitnte 
the  bed  of  the  inmate,  who,  if  clean,  had  an  upper  and  under 
sheet,  but  if  not  so,  only  the  former,  and  then  lay  in  the  loose 
straw  of  his  trough-bed.  A  coarse  woollen  coverlet  and  blanket 
above  completed  the  bedding  furnished  for  ordinary  use  to  the 
patients  in  this,  the  refractory  division.  Each  cell  bears  a 
number,  engraved  on  a  small  brass  plate  inserted  in  the  wall 
above  the  door. 

The  vei7  objectionable  construction  of  these  sections  being 
recognised  by  the  medical  authorities,  they  are  used  for  only  the 
worst  of  the  refractory  and  noisy  cases,  as  a  constant  residence, 
and  consequently  are  not  commonly  fully  occupied.  Still,  I  saw 
two  or  three  cases  confined  to  their  beds  in  these  miserable  rooms, 
on  account  of  bodily  ailment. 

The  first  addition,  in  1823,  to  the  section  described,  was  that 
of  a  range  of  one- storied  buildings,  containing  a  dining-room,  a 
chaufoir,  or  room  for  exercise,  furnished  with  a  stove  and  a 
dormitory.  The  dining-room  is  a  long  apartment,  with  a  double 
line  of  tables  and  benches,  leaving  between  them  a  central  avenue. 
I'he  tables  are  of  wood,  stained  and  polished,  and  both  they  and 
the  room  at  large  were  kept  in  very  good  order.  The  floor  is 
paved,  as  in  all  other  rooms ;  the  walls  whitewashed  and  bare ; 
and  the  windows  insufficient  to  thoroughly  and  cheerfully  hgbt 
the  apartment.  The  drinking  vessels  are  of  pewter ;  knives  and 
forks  are  allowed  to  all,  save  those  considered  particularly  un- 
trustworthy. All  the  patients  are  brought  together  at  meals, 
except  those  who  are  refractory,  and  require  to  be  served  in  their 
own  rooms.  Contiguous  to  the  refectory  is  a  small  sening-room, 
where  the  food  is  received  from  the  kitchen  preparatory  to  its  dis- 
tribution. The  chauffoir,  intended  as  a  day  or  exercising  room, 
particularly  for  the  more  troublesome  and  the  dirty  inmates,  is  a 
long,  dreary,  bore  room,  with  whitewashed  walls,  stone  floor,  and 
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a  rude  bench  fixed  against  the  wall.  We  conclude  that  its  name 
is  derived  from  the  existence  of  a  stove  near  its  centre — a  useful 
appendage,  certainly,  in  cold  weather,  of  which  Montpellier  has  a 
fair  share,  especially  from  the  prevalence  in  winter  and  spring  of 
cold,  biting  north-east  winds,  but  rendered  as  objectionable  as 
possible  in  appearance  by  the  construction  around  it  of  an  iron 
Cftge  or  guard,  formed  by  stout  angular  iron  bars,  and  of  very 
considerable  height.  The  windows  are  placed  along  one  side 
only,  and  are  securely  barred  with  upright  iron  bars.  Beside  the 
fixed  bench,  the  only  other  article  of  furniture  was  one  of  an 
unprecedented  character  in  my  experience.  It  was  a  stout, 
wrought-iron  arm-chair,  fixed  firmly  to  the  floor,  near  the  stove, 
having  its  framework  pierced  here  and  there  with  round  and 
square-cut  holes,  for  the  passage  of  cords  and  straps  to  confine 
the  arms,  legs,  and  waist  of  its  occupant.  The  appearance  of 
such  a  contrivance  of  itself  indicated  that,  in  the  conception 
of  its  inventor  and  patron,  strength  and  mechanical  force  were 
primary  principles  in  the  management  of  the  insane.  Although 
we  were  most  pleased  to  learn  that  this  chair  had  not  been  put  in 
requisition  for  some  few  years,  yet  the  pleasure  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced  had  we  heard  of  its  expulsion  altogether  from 
the  asylum,  and  of  it  transference  to  some  museum  of  barbarisms 
of  the  dark  ages.  If  unused  and  thought  unnecessary,  why  was 
it  retained  ?  To  this  query  we  got  no  answer ;  it  was  there,  and 
it  seemed  a  trial  to  part  with  so  ancient,  well-tried,  and  energetic 
an  appurtenance  of  the  establishment.  Perhaps  it  was  held  up 
in  terror  cm  before  the  refractory ;  a  utilitarian  purpose  much  to 
be  deplored. 

A  third  section  of  the  block  of  building  in  question  is  a  large 
dormitory,  having  a  row  of  beds  on  either  side,  whitewashed 
walls,  and  a  stone  floor.  The  windows  are  of  sufficient  size,  of 
the  French  casement  model,  and  barred  with  upright  iron  bars ; 
at  night  the  room  is  partially  lighted  by  a  single  gas-jet.  This 
dormitory  is  principally  occupied  by  epileptic  and  dirty  patients 
who  are  somewhat  refractory ;  hence  their  beds  and  bedsteads,  or 
cribs,  resemble  those  provided  for  similar  cases  in  the  single 
rooms,  and  are  equally  unsatisfactory. 

Besides  the  chauffoir  and  refectory  rooms  named,  there  is 
yet  another  attached  to  this  division,  viz.,  a  small  sitting-room, 
which  has  some  pretensions  to  commonplace  comforts  and  fur- 
niture. Those  entitled  to  the  benefit  of  this  apartment  were  of 
the  class  of  pensioners,  and  not  the  indigent.  Here  smoking  was 
allowed,  and  amusement  with  cards  and  dominoes  indulged  in. 

At  another  part  of  the  asylum  precincts,  on  the  male  side,  was 
a  one-storied  outbuilding,  containing  a  day-room  for  younger 
inmates,  devoid  of  everything  which  an  Englishman  understands. 
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as  comfort — small,  bare,  except  of  whitewash,  and  its  only  tittings 
a  table  and  bench.  Connected  with  it  was  a  very  small,  confined, 
dull,  damp,  unpaved  court,  surrounded  by  other  buildings,  as 
little  fitted  as  the  day-room  for  its  purposes,  but  otherwise  cal- 
culated to  engender  despair,  or  to  plunge  into  dementia  its  un- 
happy prisoners. 

At  this  asylum  there  is  a  separate  division  for  criminal  cases— 
detenus — consisting  of  a  few  single  rooms,  a  chauffoir  or  sitting- 
room,  and  a  small  general  court.  Two  of  the  cells  were  of  recent 
construction,  and  regarded  as  models.  Each  had  a  small  window 
alongside  the  door,  entering  from  the  common  court  in  front,  and 
behind,  in  its  back  wall,  a  perforated  metal  plate,  and  another 
door  opening  outwards  into  a  miniature  court  belonging  ex- 
clusively to  the  cell.  One  great  object  of  the  back  door  was 
stated  to  be  to  secure  a  thorough  draught  and  complete  ven- 
tilation— an  advantage,  however,  to  be  gained  only  when  the  cell 
is  not  occupied,  or  the  patient  is  in  the  little  back  court.  The 
window  is  closely  barred,  and  further  protected  and  darkened  by 
a  shutter  outside.  The  ceiling  is  vaulted ;  the  walls  of  stone, 
whitewashed;  and  the  floor  of  asphalte,  well  laid.  Each  cell 
appeared  from  12  to  13  feet  by  10  feet  in  area,  and  11  feet  high. 
The  idea  of  these  new  single  rooms,  each  with  its  own  httle 
court,  was  undoubtedly  derived  from  Auxerre,  where  it  may  be 
seen  carried  out  much  more  completely.  The  common  court  in 
front  of  the  row  of  cells  was  small,  and  nearly  as  unfit  and 
wretched  as  that  of  the  lads'  quai*ter.  In  each  cell  the  bedstead 
was  fixed  against  the  wall  on  one  side. 

Other  apartments  on  the  ground  floor  are,  on  the  male  side— 
the  shops  for  carpenters,  tailors,  and  shoemakers,  and  straw- 
plaiting,  but  they  call  for  no  special  description ;  the  only  remark 
to  be  made  being  that  the  inmates  were  pretty  well  occupied,  and 
the  work  carried  on  quietly  and  regularly.  On  the  female  side  was 
a  large,  nearly  square,  well-kept  work-room,  in  which  it  was  grati- 
fying to  find  some  seventy  patients,  almost  all  engaged  in  needle- 
work, spinning,  &c.  Another  pleasing  feature  in  this  room  was 
the  presence  of  some  singing-birds  hung  in  cages  against  the 
wall,  in  addition  to  the  not  unusual  appendages,  the  crucifix  and 
|4fae  Madonna.  As  if  to  neutralize  any  pleasurable  eflects  that 
i  to  this  the  most  comfortable  room  the  patients  possessed 
ht  possibly  induce,  the  windows  were  barred  in  the  usual 
't>n,  and  the  stove  surrounded  by  a  cage  5  feet  high,  formed 
>ut  iron  bars,  crossed  diagonally,  and  painted  of  a  brown 
ar.  Surely  the  authorities  of  the  asylum  would  be  sorely 
led  to  show  cause  for  such  supererogatory  barring  of  common 
ig-rooms  on  the  ground-floor,  where  the  occupants  are  con- 
atly  under  the  eye  of  one  or  more  attendants,  and  their  escape 
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by  the  windows  nearly  impracticable.  But  the  conserrative 
principle  of  the  medical  school  seems  to  haunt  the  asylum,  and 
to  stand  in  the  way  both  of  alterations  and  of  innovations.  This 
work-room  served  also,  until  the  completion  of  the  new  wing,  as 
the  female  dining-room.  Its  ftimiture  consisted  of  some  fixed 
tables,  chairs,  and  fixed  benches  ;  it  was  well  lighted  by  the 
windows,  and  when  required  could  be  moderately  illuminated  by 
two  gas-burners. 

Passing  from  the  one-storied  buildings  of  the  asylum  proper, 
we  come  to  those  portions  of  the  hospice  occupied  by  the  insane, 
consisting  of  several  wards  used  as  dormitories,  and  one  on  each 
side — male  and  female — as  the  infirmary.  This  last-named  apart- 
ment is  on  the  first  floor,  and  holds  twenty  beds.  It  is  heated 
by  a  stove,  about  4  feet  high,  placed  in  the  centre,  unprotected 
on  the  female  side  by  a  guard,  although  at  parts  its  case  had 
almost  reached  a  red  heat.  The  barred  windows,  furnished  with 
outside  persiennes,  were  tightly  closed,  and  although  it  was 
winter,  the  room  was  disagreeably  waim,  and  what  was  worse,  the 
air  was  impregnated  with  the  fetid  vapours  from  the  sick  and 
foul  patients;  for  infirm  patients,  whatever  their  habits,  are 
brought  together  in  the  same  ward.  Respecting  the  room  itself 
there  is  little  to  desire.  Like  the  dormitories  contained  in  the 
hospice,  it  was  a  fairly-proportioned  room,  of  good  elevation,  with 
tiled  floor,  and,  like  them,  was  lighted  at  night  by  a  gas  jet.  The 
bedsteads  and  bedding  varied  according  to  the  character  of  the 
cases,  some  of  which  were  paralytic,  others  epileptic  and  infirm, 
and  others,  again,  labouring  under  some  bodily  disease  of  more 
or  less  severity,  accompanied  in  a  few  with  such  mental  excite- 
ment as  was  deemed  sufficient  to  justify  restraint  by  the  camisole, 
or  by  fastening  to  a  chair,  where  lying  in  bed  was  not  enforced. 
The  bedding  for  patients  of  dirty  habits,  and  for  epileptics,  has 
been  already  noticed;  for  the  clean  there  are  a  flock-bed,  an 
upper  and  under  sheet,  a  blanket,  and  a  brown  woollen  rug  or 
coverlet,  in  the  infirmary ;  but  in  the  ordinary  dormitories  this 
last  was  only  of  figured  blue  linen  or  cotton.  The  condition  of 
the  bedding  was  not  everywhere  satisfactory;  in  the  infirmar}' 
some  of  the  coarse  woollen  coverlets  were  ragged  and  patched, 
and  the  sheeting  given  to  foul  patients  was  exceedingly  coarse 
and  brown. 

No  bedsteads  were  constructed  to  meet  the  particular  require- 
ments of  the  paralytic,  epileptic,  and  unclean  inmates.  Once, 
indeed,  a  something  was  tried  for  the  epileptics — viz.,  the  legs 
were  nearly  entirely  sawn  off*  from  the  common  cribs,  whereby 
the  bed-bottom  was  brought  down  close  upon  the  floor ;  the  con- 
sequence was,  the  remedy  was  worse  than  the  disease — dust, 
damp,  and  in  some  cases  the  urine,  accumulated  beneath,  en- 
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gendering  dirt  and  bad  smells,  and  the  ill-conceived  contrivance 
had  to  be  given  up.  Now  the  epileptics,  if  dirty,  sleep  in  a  deep 
crib,  of  the  ordinary  make,  among  loose  straw,  into  which  thej 
sink  and  become  secure  against  falling  out  during  a  fit;  i^  on 
the  other  hand,  they  are  clean,  they  are  afibrded  the  indulgence  of 
an  under-sheet  to  lay  upon  the  straw,  or,  in  rarer  instances,  have 
a  less  thick  bed  and  paillasse  than  those  supplied  to  cases  un- 
complicated with  that  fearful  malady. 

For  those  lost  to  notions  of  cleanliness  and  decency,  notting 
special  was  attempted :  the  patient  had  to  repose  in  a  heap  of 
loose  straw  filling  up  the  trough  of  his  bed ;  whilst  the  disgust- 
ing practice  prevailed  of  letting  the  urine  run  through  the  bottom 
of  the  bedstead  on  to  the  stone  or  tile  floor  beneath,  where  it 
would  frequently  remain  until  evaporation  had  diffused  it  throngk 
the  air. 

The  dormitories  for  the  generah'ty  of  the  inmates  were  in  good 
order  and  sweet,  and  contained  from  twenty  to  twenty-five  beds 
each,  arranged  on  either  side,  not  more  than  from  eighteen  inches 
to  two  feet  apart,  and  leaving  a  passage  up  and  down  the  middle 
of  the  room.  They  had  the  usual  gas-lamp,  but  were  not  vrarmed. 
Unlike  the  provision  made  for  refractory  and  dirty  cases,  the  bed- 
steads were  of  iron,  and  the  bedding  was  made  up  of  a  paillasse, 
a  flock  bed,  a  pair  of  sheets,  a  blanket  or  two,  and  a  blue  Unen 
coverlet.  At  the  foot  of  each  bedstead  was  a  chair.  As  remarked 
in  our  notice  of  the  asylums  of  northern  Italy,  the  custom  of  the 
people  is  to  lie  high  at  night ;  so  it  is  in  this  part  of  France,  for 
we  find  that  the  top  of  the  bed,  by  reason  chiefly  of  the  thickness 
of  paillasse  and  bed,  is  from  three  feet  to  tliree  and  a  half  feet 
above  the  ground. 

All  the  patients,  with  the  exception  of  the  very  troublesome 
and  noisy,  sleep  in  dormitories,  where  they  are  under  the  surveil- 
lance of  one  or  two  attendants  who  sleep  in  the  same  apartment 
with  them,  as  well  as  of  the  night  attendant  who  perambulates 
the  several  parts  of  the  building.  In  the  infirmary  there  is  always 
an  attendant  on  duty  night  and  day.  Night  commodes  are  pro- 
vided in  the  dormitories,  but  no  water-closets.  Before  going  to 
bed,  patients  needing  such  care  are  attended  to,  and  are  besides 
got  up  in  the  course  of  the  night;  a  proceeding  which  has  been 
found  to  answer  in  many  instances,  although  the  number  of  dirty 
patients  at  Montpellier  still  is  considerable. 

The  type  of  water- closet  is  "  homological"  with  that  seen  at 
the  Marseilles  Asylum,  yet  the  actual  condition  of  thiogs  is 
worse.  Lavatories,  soap  and  towels,  are,  as  usual  in  continental 
public  institutions,  wanting ;  indeed,  at  Montpellier,  not  even  a 
vessel  of  water  with  robinet  was  anywhere  seen.     For  personal 
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cleanliness,  therefore,  the  only  opportunity  is  to  be  found  in  the 
occasional  use  of  the  warm  baths. 

The  bath-house,  according  to  custom,  is  a  detached  building ; 
one  for  each  department.  It  is  ill-built  and  defective ;  the  floor 
of  stone,  badly  laid,  uneven,  and  consequently  always  wet.  The 
baths  themselves  are  massive  stone  constructions,  and  furnished 
with  heavy  wooden  lids,  securely  fitted  upon  them  when  required 
by  strong  iron  fiastenings.  The  supply  of  water,  hot  and  cold,  is 
by  two  taps  placed  above  the  foot  of  the  baths ;  the  waste  pipe 
leading  from  the  bottom.  The  baths  are  placed  in  a  row  along* 
side  the  wall,  and  between  four  and  five  feet  above  them  is  a 
horizontal  water  pipe,  from  which  a  short  leather  tube  is  sus- 
pended above  the  head  of  each  bath  to  administer  a  douche.  By 
this  arrangement  every  douche-jet  has  equal  force,  and  that 
variety  which  many  physicians  think  desirable  is  unattainable. 

As  before  intimated,  the  general  offices  are  common  to  the 
asylum  and  the  hospice,  and  do  not  afford  occupation  to  the 
patients. 

On  the  male  side  there  are  four  airing  courts :  of  these  we  have 
noticed  three ;  the  remaining  one  is  also  small,  although  superior 
"by  being  not  only  planted  with  trees,  which  are  indeed  seen  in 
two  of  the  others,  but  laid  out  as  a  small  flower-garden.  The 
vicinity,  however,  of  some  houses,  renders  a  high  wall  necessary 
around  it.  But  besides  the  courts,  there  is  a  good-sized  garden, 
which  gives  employment  to  several  patients  in  the  cultivation  of 
vegetables  and  flowers.  On  the  female  side  are  three  courts  aud 
a  small  garden  for  their  use.  The  refractory  court  is  bare,  but 
the  others  are  planted  with  trees,  flowers,  and  shrubs.  The 
flower-beds  are  protected  by  a  slight  railing,  painted  green ; 
which,  however  unnecessary,  has  the  merit  of  not  being  offensive 
to  the  eye.  By  the  arrangement  of  the  several  parts  of  the  asylum, 
the  garden  is  nowhere  visible  except  from  some  of  the  upper 
dormitories,  and  hence  one  great  advantage  of  an  open  space 
about  an  asylum  is  lost — viz.,  the  prospect  of  something  more 
than  the  self-same  court  hour  by  hour,  or  day  by  day. 

To  refer  now  to  the  principles  of  management  and  treatment. 
The  asylum,  as  a  mere  section  of  the  hospice,  is  under  the  same 
government.  This  consists  of  a  board  or  commission,  constituted 
of  the  chief  government  officials  and  some  few  gentlemen  of  the 
department.  These  are  charged  with  the  supervision  of  the  mode 
in  which  the  institution  is  managed,  have  entire  control  over  its 
funds  and  over  every  item  of  expenditure  (which  must  receive  their 
approval),  and  they  appoint  officers  and  servants.  Their  ruling 
principle  is  economy,  cheapness,  and  the  curtailment  of  the  ex- 
penditure.    To  this  board  is  no  doubt  principally  chargeable  the 
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existing  unsatisfactory  and  discreditable  state  of  the  asylum ;  for 
in  all  instances  where  to  avoid  expense  is  the  primary  rule  of 
management,  improvements  are  not  to  be  looked  for.  \NT)at  has 
been,  and  sufiBced,  may  still  be  and  suffice, — appears  to  be  the 
Chinese  maxim  by  which  the  authorities  of  the  Montpellier 
Asylum  are  guided,  and  the  maxim  is  equally  fruitful  of  mis- 
chief and  inefficiency  as  with  the  **  Celestials." 

The  local  representative  of  the  Board  exists  in  the  person  of  the 
Director,  appointed  by  it,  and  armed  with  the  chief  authority  in 
the  entire  establishment,  both  hospice  and  asylum  ;  subordinate 
to  the  Director  is  the  Physician  of  the  Asylum,  an  oflBce  at  pre- 
sent held  by  M.  Cavalier;  he  has  under  him  an  interne,  who 
retains  his  appointment  for  three  years.  The  physician  is  re- 
quired to  visit  the  patients  twice  every  day ;  the  first  and  priii- 
cipal  visit  is  made  between  eight  and  nine  in  the  morning;  the 
second,  usually  directed  to  cases  requiring  particular  attention, 
and  of  brief  duration,  in  the  afternoon.  The  duties  of  the  visiting- 
physician  are  by  no  means  formal,  for  they  include  the  direction 
both  of  the  moral  and  medical  treatment,  and  are,  as  we  personally 
witnessed,  very  thoroughly  performed  by  the  present  officer.  In 
his  morning  visit  he  goes  throughout  the  building,  receives  re- 
ports of  all  the  occurrences  in  it  since  his  last  visit,  prescribes 
medically  for  all  patients  requiring  it,  directs,  and  in  the  case  of 
douche,  often  superintends  the  administration  of  the  baths,  regu- 
lates the  classification  and  employments,  orders  extra  diet  where 
required,  and  revises  the  general  dietary  every  week.  He  is  not 
precluded  from  private  practice,  and  the  appointment  is  tenable 
with  a  chair  in  the  university. 

M.  Cavalier  has  occupied  the  post  of  physician  between  four 
and  five  years  ;  and  prior  to  that  period  was  the  "  interne."  His 
experience,  therefore,  has  necessarily  been  considerable  in  tbe 
treatment  of  insanity,  and  we  can  testify  to  the  zeal  he  displays 
in  it,  and  to  his  kind  and  conciliating  manner  to  patients,  espe- 
cially to  the  melancholic.  Ho  is  a  stanch  believer  in  the  effi- 
cacy of  medical  treatment  when  resorted  to  sufficiently  early  in 
the  disease,  and  on  this  account  devotes  much  time  and  pains  to 
the  investigation  of  bodily  disorder  and  to  its  therapeutical  treat- 
ment. It  is  nevertheless  to  be  regretted  that  M.  Cavalier  has 
not  had  opportunities  of  examining  the  construction  and  manage' 
ment  of  asylums  where  modem  innovations  have  found  favour, 
and  supplanted  the  ancient  belief  in  the  necessity  of  coercion,  of 
bars,  of  high-walled  courts,  and  of  those  many  other  deprivations 
of  the  consolations  and  comforts  of  life.  To  do  him  justice,  how- 
ever, we  must  mention  that  he  is  not  insensible  to  many  of  the 
deficiencies  and  grave  faults  of  the  asylum  he  superintends,  and 
is  most  desirous  to  see  reforms  affected ;  but  the  economical  (?) 
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tendencies  of  the  committee  form  an  apparently  insuperable  impe- 
diment to  the  realization  of  his  wishes.  The  "interne"  who 
was  in  residence  during  my  stay  at  Montpellier,  was  M.  Campana, 
a  Spaniard  by  birth,  but  educated  at  Montpellier  to  whom  I 
must  make  acknowledgment  for  the  civility  and  attention  re- 
ceived at  his  hands.  Since  that  time  I  am  glad  to  hear  he  is  in 
charge  of  the  asylum  at  Avignon.  The  "  interne"  has  furnished 
rooms,  board,  light  and  firing,  and  receives  a  small  gratuity.  He 
has  to  carry  out,  or  see  carried  out,  the  directions  of  the  physi- 
cian, keeps  the  registers,  and  is  responsible  for  the  good  working 
of  the  asylum  in  the  physician's  absence. 

The  attendants  do  not  belong  to  a  religious  order.  In  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  patients  they  are  nearly  as  one  to 
twelve.  Both  male  and  female  attendants  are  clothed  uniformly. 
The  men  wear  a  blue  jacket,  brown  trousers,  and  a  felt  cap  ;  the 
women  were  neatly  dressed,  and  did  not  rejoice  in  those  marvel- 
lous caps,  the  exclusive  and  quaint  appendages  of  the  heads  of 
those  under  religious  vows,  particularly  the  Sisters  of  Mercy  of 
St.  Vincent  de  Paul. 

The  patients  admitted  into  the  asylum  are  of  three  classes — 
viz.,  pensioners,  paupers,  and  criminal  lunatics  (detenus).  In 
1854,  their  total  number  was  376 — to  wit,  260  males  and  115 
females.  Among  these,  10  men  and  3  women  were  accounted 
paralytic ;  epilepsy  was  equally  prevalent  in  the  two  sexes,  but 
was  not  a  common  complication. 

A  uniform  dress  was  provided  for  the  patients.  The  women 
were  in  general  neat  and  clean  in  appearance  ;  but  the  men  were 
many  of  them  slovenly  dressed,  with  their  clothes  ragged  and 
in  disorder.  As  might  be  expected,  this  happened  chiefly  among 
the  refractory,  for  no  specially  contrived  dresses  were  provided  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  such,  or  of  any  other  class  of  patients 
presenting  particular  symptoms. 

The  ordinary  diet-table  provides  four  meals  a  day.  The 
patients  rise  at  six  o'clock,  and  at  seven  have  a  slice  of  bread 
with  coffee,  and  an  apple  or  some  other  fruit ;  at  eleven,  soup 
with  vegetables  ;  at  four  in  the  afternoon,  a  dinner  of  soup,  bread, 
and  vegetables,  on  three  days  in  the  week  with  meat ;  and,  lastly, 
at  six,  they  receive  a  portion  of  bread.  Wine  diluted  with  water 
is  allowed  at  their  two  chief  meals ;  latterly  the  quantity  has  been 
much  lessened,  owing  to  wine  (even  in  this  wine-growing  district) 
having  advanced  to  four  times  its  customary  price.  Of  the  vege- 
table food  taken,  peas  (of  two  sorts),  harricot  beans,  and  rice  cooked 
in  several  ways,  form  the  staple.  The  food  is  inspected  by  the  phy- 
sician or  interne,  and  may  be  rejected  by  them  if  thought  unfit. 

Employment  is  as  much  as  possible  promoted.  About  one- 
half  of  the  male  patients  are  occupied  in  the  garden  and  grounds 
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of  the  institution,  and  in  the  workshops.  The  tailors'  workshop 
was  the  best  filled  :  in  all  the  shops  the  greatest  decorum  and 
quiet  were  observed.  A  party  of  men  is  selected  and  entrusted 
to  go  out  into  the  town  and  its  vicinity  to  bring  back  requisites 
for  the  asylum  use.  Those  are  not  chosen  wrho  belong  to  the 
city,  and  are  acquainted  with  it  and  with  persons  living  in  it  On 
one  day  I  saw  a  band  of  thirty,  carrying  hand-barrows,  and  pro- 
ceeding in  a  sort  of  loose  militar)-  order,  under  charge  of  three 
attendants ;  for  none  are  ever  allowed  to  be  out  by  themselves. 
One  attendant  preceded  them,  whilst  the  other  two  brought  up  the 
rear.  Moreover,  about  thirty  male  patients  leave  the  asylom 
daily  to  work  at  some  little  distance  in  the  coimtry,  at  quarrying 
stone  for  building,  in  cutting  timber,  preparing  wood,  &c. 

Of  the  women,  two-thirds  are  employed  in  needlework,  in 
house-cleaning,  straw-plaiting,  and  the  like  female  occupations. 

A  very  complete  record  is  kept  of  the  OGCupations  of  ihe 
patients,  showing  the  nature  of  the  employment,  the  length  of 
time  engaged  in  it,  the  manner  in  which  it  has  been  undertaken, 
whether  with  alacrity  or  unwillingly,  and  other  similar  par- 
ticulars. 

Little  is  done  in  this  asylum  to  provide  recreation  or  amuse- 
ment for  the  inmates.  Excepting  dominoes  and  cards  in  one 
section,  I  did  not  see  any  other  pastime.  Books  and  papers,  if 
allowed,  are  extremely  scarce,  and  not  provided  by  the  institution; 
the  reunion  of  patients  at  concerts,  dances,  lectures,  and  the 
like,  has  not  been  contemplated,  and  out-door  amusements  are 
out  of  the  question  from  want  of  space. 

Novelists  are  fond  of  representing  the  peasantry  of  South 
France  as  given  to  revelry  and  perpetual  gamboUings  to  the 
sound  of  the  pipe ;  and  this  might  be  true  of  them  in  the  oldeu 
time  under  their  good  king  Ken6,  but  it  is  purely  mythical  of  the 
present  generation,  which  is  sufl&ciently  dull,  heavy,  cmd  igno- 
rant. They  retain  their  ancient  language,  the  Provencal  or 
Langue  d'Oc,  and  are  many  of  them  unacquainted  with  French. 
It  would  be  well  were  the  schoolmaster  abroad  in  this  portion  of 
France ;  indeed,  it  would  be  a  happy  thing  could  be  penetrate 
into  the  Asylum  of  Montpellier,  and  diffuse  a  better  knowledge  of 
the  moral  treatment  of  the  insane,  illustrated  by  the  practice  in 
other  parts  of  Europe. 

There  is  no  chapel  for  the  exclusive  use  of  the  asylum.  The 
patients  attend  once  every  Sunday  at  the  chapel  belonging  to  the 
hospice ;  and  they  are  visited  by  a  priest  from  time  to  time,  or 
when  his  ministrations  are  called  for  to  the  dying:  his  visits 
being  under  the  control  of  the  physician. 

The  patients  are  allowed  to  see  their  friends,  under  the  sanction 
of  the  physician,  twice  a  week,  and  have  a  room  set  apart  for  the 
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mrpose.  An  attendant  is  always  present  during  the  visit,  and 
B  expected  to  render  an  account  to  the  medicsd  officer  of  the 
tehaviour  of  the  patient,  of  the  conversation,  of  inquiries  and 
lomplaints  made,  in  short,  of  all  that  has  passed. 

To  come,  now,  to  details  touching  the  medical  treatment, 
testraint  is  largely  used,  notwithstanding  the  principle  pro- 
Bssed  is  to  employ  it  only  where  absolutely  required ;  but,  as 
isual,  the  sanction  of  its  employment  aflfords  a  loophole  for  its 
requent  use ;  the  indolent  or  the  unmerciful,  and  the  attendant 
rithout  forethought  and  readiness,  or  measures  of  expediency, 
rill  discover  sufficient  reason  for  its  adoption,  and  be  ever  ready 
0  justify  it  even  where  its  application  must  be  reported  to  the 
aperintending  physician.  At  Montpellier  the  ordinary  means 
f  coercion  is  by  the  camisole,  and  occasionally  by  Ij^elts  and  straps 
^  confine  the  limbs  or  the  trunk.  The  rule  with  homicidal 
ciminal  patients  seems  to  be  to  keep  them  constantly  confined : 
ne  such  male  always  wore  a  camisole  when  not  shut  in  his  room, 
ras  regarded  with  fear,  and  was  no  doubt  led,  by  his  treatment, 
^  believe  himself  a  very  formidable  character,  and  to  endeavour 
3  prove  his  ferocity  when  he  got  a  chance  of  doing  so. 

On  the  occasion  of  one  visit  to  the  female  side  of  the  house,  I 
oticed  seven  women  wearing  the  camisole  in  the  refractory  ward, 
nd  one  in  the  work-room ;  another  was  held  in  a  clumsy  wooden 
nn-chair  by  a  piece  of  stout  tape  loosely  tied  around  her  waist, 
rhich  could  indeed  serve  as  a  means  of  restraint  only  to  her  morbid 
pprehension.  In  the  infirmary  a  few  were  restrained  by  cami- 
oles,  and  some  others  confined  to  chairs  constructed  to  allow  the 
scape  of  the  excretions  from  their  persons;  a  beastly  con- 
rivance,  too  common,  we  are  sorry  to  say,  in  French  asylums, 
was  assured  that  none  were  fastened  in  bed  at  night,  except 
mder  very  extraordinary  circumstances. 

The  douche  is  exclusively  employed  as  a  punishment,  and  as 
aob  is  in  pretty  frequent  requisition.  It  is  not  used  as  a  thera- 
leatical  agent,  but  only  for  those  who  are  refractory  and  violent,  or 
rho  refuse  to  work  or  to  take  food.  With  the  last  object  in  view 
i  was  represented  as  very  successful,  and  that  forcible  ali- 
lentation  by  the  oesophageal  tube  had  not  been  resorted  to  for 
hree  years,  although  refiisal  of  food  had  been  a  circumstance  of 
lo  uncommon  occurrence.  The  duration  of  the  douche  is  regu- 
etted  by  the  physical  condition  of  the  patient ;  and  its  applica- 
ion  is  always  made  under  the  superintendence  of  the  physician, 
ir  of  his  assistant,  the  "  interne."  It  is  sometimes  repeated  in  the 
curse  of  the  same  day.  The  vertical  fall  of  the  stream  is,  how- 
ler, as  before  stated,  not  more  than  four  feet,  and  its  shock, 
herefore,  is  not  very  great. 

Prolonged  baths  are  frequently  used  in  acute  mama  to  dlay 

ss2 
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excitement  and  to  induce  sleep.  They  are  unsnited  to  weak 
patients,  and  their  effects  require  to  be  diligently  watched.  Ac- 
cording to  the  severity  of  the  case  and  the  strength  of  the  pa- 
tient, they  are  continued  for  ten,  twelve,  and  even  for  twenty-five 
hours.  Food  and  medicine  are  administered  during  the  bath, 
and  in  some  instances  a  thread  of  cold  water  is  allowed  to  trickle 
over  the  shaven  head. 

The  selection  of  medicinal  agents  is  regulated  entirely  hy  the 
physical  symptoms  of  the  patients,  and  no  general  mode  of  treat- 
ment is  pursued.  Opium  and  morphia  are  very  seldom  given,  for 
there  is  a  hypothetical  objection  to  them  prevalent  in  this  part  of 
France,  as  well  as  in  Italy — viz.,  that  they  cause  a  revulsion  to  the 
head,  and  accelerate  the  onset  of  dementia.  In  lieu  of  opiates, 
therefore,  conium  and  hyoscyamus,  along  with  their  active  prin- 
ciples and  preparations,  are  employed. 

The  question  of  the  relative  advantages  of  dormitories  and 
single  rooms  has  been  much  discussed  in  this  country,  and  strong 
opinions  expressed ;  the  majority,  we  think,  against  dormitories, 
except  for  a  comparatively  small  class  of  patients.  We  shall  see, 
in  the  course  of  our  examination  of  foreign  asylums,  the  use  of 
dormitories  for  almost  all,  in  some  places  indeed  for  all,  patients. 
Here  at  Montpellier,  some  twenty-four  cells  were  provided  in  each 
division — male  and  female ;  all  the  other  sleeping  accommodation 
was  in  dormitories.  But,  in  fact,  this  proportion  of  single  to 
associated  sleeping-rooms  did  not  exist,  for  all  the  cells  were  not 
occupied,  and  had  not  the  demand  for  admission  been  so  great 
that  room  in  dormitories  could  not  be  given  more  largely,  still 
fewer  single  rooms  would  have  been  used. 

M.  Cavalier's  opinion  was  decidedly  in  favour  of  dormitories 
for  the  whole  population,  with  very  few  exceptions  ;  and  as  the 
result  of  his  experience,  he  stated  that  it  is  rare  that  one  patient 
disturbs  another ;  that,  on  the  other  hand,  he  has  found  those 
who  were  restless  and  noisy  by  themselves  in  single  rooms, 
become  quiet  when  placed  in  a  dormitory.  Even  epileptics  do 
well  in  dormitories — a  class  of  patients  which  many  who  reco- 
gnise the  utility  of  common  sleeping-rooms  over  single  ones,  have 
a  strong  feeling  against  their  association  together  at  night.  M. 
Cavalier  has  never  known  an  accident  or  ill  consequence  occur  in 
the  epileptic  dormitories,  even  where  an  access  of  furor  has  over- 
taken one  of  the  inmates.  In  such  instances,  indeed,  speedy 
attention  is  required ;  and  this  is  ensured  by  the  presence  of 
attendants  in  the  apartment,  which  is  always  secured.  Moreover, 
the  physician  mentioned  would  have  no  dormitory  to  contain  less 
than  twenty  beds,  and  approves  of  the  association  of  even  larger 
numbers. 

Upop  a  review  of  the  preceding  accoont,  we  may  observe  that 
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the  asylum  at  Montpellier  is  to  be  condemned  on  account  of  its 
site,  ite  too  limited  area  for  exercise  and  employment,  its  con- 
fined, high-walled,  and  enclosed  courts,  its  most  faulty  construc- 
tion, its  connexion  in  general  administration  with  the  adjoining 
hospice,  its  deficiency  in  almost  everything  to  solace  its  un- 
fortunate inhabitants,  its  management  by  a  non-resident  officer, 
and  in  the  paramount  control  exercised  by  non-medi(;al  men.  We 
need  not  sum  up  the  remarks  on  the  internal  management,  medical 
and  moral ;  yet  we  are  desirous  to  testify  to  the  attention  given 
to  the  former,  and  should,  on  the  other  hand,  be  glad  to  awaken 
an  increased  interest  in  the  moral  and  physical  state  of  the  asylum 
occupants.  The  women's  side  of  the  house  was  better  kept  than 
that  of  the  men ;  but  everywhere  the  dormitories  were  clean,  and 
orderly,  and  sweet,  with  the  exception  of  the  infirmaries.  The 
presence  of  a  few  birds  and  domestic  animals  about  the  day- 
rooms;  of  pictures,  flowers,  and  ornaments  in  general;  would 
much  enliven  the  abode  of  the  poor  lunatics.  Moreover,  the 
construction  of  some  decent  water-closets,  of  lavatories,  or  of 
some  means  to  promote  personal  cleanliness,  the  provision  of  a 
few  articles  of  furniture,  the  introduction  of  periodicals  and  books, 
and  of  otlier  means  of  amusement,  would  render  the  present  most 
ill-adapted  building  a  somewhat  less  objectionable  residence  for 
the  insane  than  in  its  present  state  it  is. 

An  attempt  to  adapt  the  present  structure  to  its  purpose  would 
be  fruitless,  and  a  waste  of  money.  This  fact  is  so  obvious,  that 
the  authorities  of  the  asylum  have  determined  to  erect  a  new  one ; 
yet,  it  will  be  read  with  astonishment,  their  intention  is  to  retain 
the  same  site,  so  little  knowledge  have  they  of  what  is  requisite 
to  the  well-being  and  recovery  of  the  insane.  The  new  edifice 
-was  already  in  progress  when  we  stayed  at  Montpellier,  and  a  new 
wing,  in  rear  of  the  existing  asylum,  was  considerably  advanced. 
This  was  a  two-storied  structure,  of  stone,  and  certainly  an  im- 
provement upon  the  old  building.  As  it  was  designed  to  relieve 
the  present  asylum,  which  could  no  longer  meet  the  wants  of  the 
department,  its  accommodation  was  particularly  planned  to  supply 
existing  deficiencies,  whilst  it  should  at  the  same  time  har- 
monize as  a  section  of  the  projected  new  buildings.  On  the 
male  side,  therefore,  it  would  funiish  a  billiard  or  amusement 
room ;  and  an  infirmary  specially  for  dirty  cases,  on  the  ground 
floor,  and  above,  additional  dormitories.  On  the  female  side,  the 
similar  extension  of  the  asylum  would  supply  an  infirmary  and 
work-room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  dormitories  above.  The  pre- 
cautions for  the  safe  custody  of  the  inmates  are  unluckily  to  be 
repeated,  and  the  windows  to  be  guarded  by  iron  bars ;  with  this 
improvement,  however — that  the  external  bars  are  to  correspond 
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in  figure  and  position  with  those  of  the  casements,  so  that  they 
may  be  unperceived  when  the  latter  are  closed. 

The  retention  of  the  same  site  for  the  projected  new  asylum, 
entails  the  perpetuation  of  many  of  the  woi*st  evils  of  the  present 
establisliment,  and  cannot  be  too  strongly  deprecated  by  all  who 
are  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  insane.  The  site  is  objection- 
able by  its  proximity  to  the  town,  and  its  immediate  vicinity  with 
a  low  suburb ;  by  its  limited  area,  which  will  never  admit  of 
suflSciently  extensive  airing  courts  and  ground  for  employment, 
and  by  its  involving  the  continuance  of  the  prejudicial  connexion 
between  the  hospice  and  asylum. 

Some  excuse  may  be  found  for  the  faulty  position  of  the 
Venetian  asylums,  since  for  these  no  other  and  better  can  be 
found  except  on  the  distant  mainland,  a  removal  which  would 
cause  not  only  great  immediate  cost,  but  always  occasion  diffi- 
culty and  much  expense  in  the  carriage  of  patients.  But  here  at 
Montpellier,  the  authorities  have  on  every  side  numerous  most 
eligible  positions  for  the  erection  of  an  asylum,  vnth  all  the 
advantages  of  greater  healthfulness,  of  ample  ground  for  culti- 
vation, and  of  fine  and  cheerful  prospects,  in  short,  of  all  those 
external  conditions  calculated  to  divert,  to  alleviate,  and  to  heal 
the  disordered  mind. 

It  would  have  added  interest  and  value  to  this  history  of  the 
Montpellier  Asylum  could  we  have  appended  the  statistics  for 
some  years  past ;  these,  however,  were  not  obtainable,  not  being 
published,  but  buried  among  the  departmental  archives.  The  only 
details  in  our  possession  belong  to  the  four  years  from  1829  to 
1832  inclusive,  and  are  given  in  an  excellent  record  of  the 
clinique  of  M.  Rech,  a  former  physician  of  the  asylum,  to  whom 
Esquirol  attributes  the  high  merit  of  having  "  overthrown  the 
hiai  prejudices  against  the  insane  in  a  country  where  some  re- 
garded them  as  outcasts  from  God,  otliers  as  the  pecuhar 
favourites  of  heaven,  and  where  all  agreed  in  believing  them 
incurable." 

According  to  the  statistics  referred  to,  there  were  resident  in 
the  asylum  at  the  commencement  of  1820,  57  men  and  50  women, 
in  all,  107;  admitted  in  the  four  years  between  1829  and  1832 
inclusive,  89  males  and  52  females,  together,  141.  During  those 
four  years  there  died  27  men  and  19  women,  or  46  in  all ;  were 
discharged  cured,  23  men  and  19  women,  together,  42  ;  and  un- 
cured,  13  men  and  G  women,  in  all,  19.  The  proportion  of  deaths 
in  the  two  sexes,  taken  in  relation  with  their  relative  number,  is 
1  to  13  among  the  men,  and  1  to  15  among  the  women.  The 
ratio  of  cures,  calculated  upon  the  admissions,  was  about  80  per 
cent. ;  and  during  the  four  years  in  question,  was  greater  among 
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bhe  females  than  the  males.  Considered  with  reference  to  the 
form  of  the  malady,  there  were  of  the  107  existing  at  the  begin- 
ning of  1829,  soffering  from — 

Mania •     .     •     .     •    24 

Monomania 18 

Dementia 49 

Idiocy 8 

Intermittent  mania 2 

Epileptics II 

107 
Of  151  admissions,  there  were  suffering  from — 

Mania •     .     .  40 

Monomania 36 

Dementia 45 

Idiocy 12 

Intermittent  mania 8 

Mania  with  delirium 1 

Epileptics 9 

151 
Among  the  cured  were — 

Mania 23 

Monomania 11 

Dementia •     .       8 

42 
There  died  from — 

Mania 6 

Monomania 4 

Dementia 24 

Idiocy 1 

Epilepsy 11 

46 
The  assigned  causes  of  death  were— 

Cerebral  affections 21 

Diarrhcea 9 

Phthisis       9 

Slow  fever 4 

Contagions  fever 1 

Pneumonia 1 

Pleurisy 1 

46 
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In  1836,  the  populatioo,  as  Esquirol  records,  had  reached  to 
158 — viz.,  75  men  and  63  women.  In  1825,  it  was  only  75,  but 
in  the  course  of  the  three  following  years  there  were  106  admis- 
sions. 

The  most  complete  statistics  of  an  institution  are  liable  to  en- 
gender fallacies,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  some,  can  be  made  to 
prove  anything ;  but  whatever  the  defects  of  statistics  may  be 
when  sufficiently  extended,  those  few  which  we  have  been  able  to 
obtain  of  the  Mqntpellier  Asylum  are  certainly  insufficient  to 
draw  any  general  inferences  from,  which  have  value  enough  to 
make  them  worth  a  place  in  this  paper. 


Art.  VI.— the  PRESENT  STATE  OP  LUNACY  IN 
ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

The  Twelfth  Report  of  the  Commissioners  in  Lunacy  has  been  recently 
published,  and  it  contains  much  important  information  respecting  the 
public  and  private  provision  for  lunatics,  and  the  statistics  of  lunacy 
in  England  and  Wales.  The  Report  is  dated  the  31st  of  March  this 
year,  and  it  would  appear  that  steps  have  been  taken  in  several  coun- 
ties to  provide  increased  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics,  and  that 
considerable  progress  has  in  this  respect  been  made  since  the  previous 
Report.  New  sites  have  been  purchased,  and  plans  for  additional 
asylums  have  been  prepared,  and  have  received  the  approval  of  the 
Secretary  of  State ;  buildings  already  in  course  of  erection  have  been 
materially  advanced  towards  completion ;  and  additions  have  been 
made,  or  commenced,  at  several  existing  asylums  where  the  accommo- 
dation had  been  found  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  the  district. 

The  present  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  in  existing  asylums 
in  England  and  Wales,  amounts  to  7616  beds  (including  infirmary 
beds)  for  males,  and  8715  beds  for  females.  The  Report  states  that, 
when — 

"  The  buildinffs  now  in  progress  are  completed,  the  total  number  of  addi- 
tional beds  will  be  as  follows : 

In  new  Asylums 2336 

Additions  to  existing  Asylums  ....    2481 

Total 4817 

And  if  to  this  estimate  of  the  most  recent  additions  to  the  public  accom- 
modation provided  for  pauper  lunatics,  we  apply  the  ratio  of  increase  in  the 
numbers  requiring  accommodation  observable  during  the  last  year,  some  con- 
clusion may  be  formed  as  to  the  period  for  which  these  additional  beds  are 
likely  to  be  found  sufficient  to  meet  the  constantly  increasing  wants  of  the 
country,  and  how  far  they  will  tend  towards  the  object  we  have  sought  most 
anxiously  to  promote  ever  since  the  establishment  of  this  commission,  namely, 
the  ultimate  closing  of  licensed  houses  for  pauper  patients. 
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"  On  the  1st  of  January,  1857,  the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  in  the  county 
and  borou^  asylums,  hospitals,  and  licensed  houses  amounted  to  16,657.  On 
the  1st  of  January,  1858,  this  number  had  increased  to  17,672,  showing  an  in- 
crease durinff  the  year  of  915  patients.  And  of  the  total  number,  2467  were 
confined  in  the  various  metropolitan  and  provincial  licensed  houses. 

Assuming,  then,  that  during  the  next  two  years  the  progressive  increase  in 
the  number  of  pauper  lunatics  will  be  at  least  equal  to  that  of  the  year  1857, 
it  follows  that  on  tlie  1st  of  January,  1860,  accommodation  for  1830  additional 
patients  will  be  required ;  and  if  to  this  number  be  added  the  2467  patients 
who  are  now  confined  in  licensed  houses,  there  will  remain  to  meet  the  wants 
of  the  ensuing  year  only  520  vacant  beds.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  if 
licensed  houses  are  to  be  closed  for  the  reception  of  pauper  patients,  some 
scheme  of  a  far  more  comprehensive  nature  must  be  adopted  in  order  to  provide 
public  accommodation  for  the  pauper  lunatics  of  this  country." 

The  following  table  shows  the  situation  and  projected  accommoda- 
tion of  the  asylums  now  in  contemplation  or  in  course  of  erection,  and 
the  period  when  they  will  probably  be  fit  for  occupation : — 


Number  of 
patients  for 
Whom  accom- 
modation 

will  be 
provided. 

When  to  be       1 
completed.       | 

Number  of 
patients  for 
whom  accom- 
modation 

will  be 
provided. 

When  to  be 
completed. 

M. 

F. 

M. 

P. 

Cumberland 
Durham  .    . 
Carmarthen. 
Bristol     .    . 

100 
167 
136 
100 

100 
166 
135 
100 

October,  1860. 
December  1, 1868. 
Quite  uncertain. 
1869. 

Sussex  .... 
Cambridge     .    . 
Beds,Herts,and^ 
Hunts  .    .    A 
Northumberland 

200 
126 

262 

100 

200 
126 

262 

100 

Mar.  1, 1859. 
May,  1858. 

Uncertain. 

Sept.  1,1858. 

The  aggregate  cost  of  these  new  asylums  will  amount  to  381,827Z. 

The  Commissioners  objected  to  the  northerly  slope  of  the  land  upon 
which  the  Bristol  Asylum  is  to  be  built,  also  to  the  insufficiency  of 
the  ground  in  quantity  proportionately  to  the  number  of  patients  to  be 
^  accommodated,  and  the  site  was  approved  of  only  after  the  assurance 
of  the  Committee  appointed  by  the  Corporation  of  the  City  to  carry 
out  the  provisions  of  the  Act,  that  it  was  impossible  to  procure  a 
larger  quantity  of  land  at  a  reasonable  price,  within  a  convenient  dis- 
tance of  Bristol.  The  Commissioners  objected  also  to  the  extent  of 
the  site  selected  for  the  Carmarthen,  Cardigan,  and  Pembroke  Asylum. 
The  space  they  considered  was  not  sufficiently  large  for  the  number  of 
patients  to  be  provided  for,  and  they  remark — "  Our  experience  has 
satisfied  us  that  in  no  case  should  the  land  belonging  to  an  asylum  be 
less  than  in  the  proportion  of  one  acre  to  four  patients.'*  The  Com- 
mittee of  Visitors  did  not  concur  with  the  opinion  of  the  Commis- 
sioners, and  the  purchase  of  the  site  was  authorized  by  the  Secretary 
of  State,  as  there  were  pecuniary  difficulties  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
another. 

During  the  erection  of  a  new  building  for  the  accommodation  of 
female  patients  at  the  Devon  County  Asylum,  the  experiment  was 
tried  of  removing  a  number  of  female  patients  from  the  asylum  to  a 
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hired  liouse  at  Exmouth,  pending  the  erection  of  the  building.  He 
Commissioners  report  that  this  experiment ''  has  proved  entirelj  suc- 
cessful," and  they  add — 

"  Porty-iwo  patients  together  have  generally  been  accommodated,  the  indifi- 
duals  being  chan^d  from  time  to  time ;  and  the  house  was  visited  in  the 
month  of  Septemoer  by  two  members  of  oar  Board,  who  reported  Terr  favoor- 
ablj  of  the  condition  of  the  inmates.  Thej  found  them  well  attendea  to,  aod 
comfortable  in  every  respect.  The  alarm  which  had  origiuallj  existed  in  the 
minds  of  the  inhabitant  of  Exmouth,  when  it  was  first  proposed  to  place  the 
patients  there,  appeared  to  have  entirely  subsided.  Although  the  mauority  of 
the  natients  were  daily  taken  out  in  parties  for  walks  by  the  shore,  ana  in  the 
neignbourhood,  no  inconvenience  haa  in  any  case  been  felt ;  no  individual  wis 
annoyed  in  any  way ;  and,  after  a  very  snort  period,  the  patients  themsel?e& 
ceased  to  attract  any  unusual  attention,  being  indeed  soon  considered  as  fcHin- 
ing  a  part  of  the  ordinary  inhabitants  of  the  town. 

"  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  committees  of  other  asylums  maj  be  induced  to 
follow  the  example  thus  set  by  the  Devonshire  justices,  now  thai  so  convindn^ 
a  proof  has  been  afforded  of  its  practicability  and  success." 

The  Commissioners  report  upon  the  defective  management  of  the 
Haverfordwest  Asylum.  It  would  seem  that  the  hygienic  condition 
of  the  buildings  and  the  patients  was  highly  and  unnecessarily  imper- 
fect, and  that  measures  of  cruel  restraint  were  from  time  to '  time  had 
recourse  to,  no  record  of  such  measures  l)eing  entered  in  the  medical 
journal.  Notwithstanding  repeated  remonstrances  of  the  Commis- 
8ionei*s,  no  improvement  had  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the 
asylum  at  their  last  visit  in  September,  1857,  and  in  consequence,  npon 
their  recommendation,  the  medical  oflScer  was  superseded.  SeversI 
acts  of  cruelty  to  patients  in  one  of  the  refractory  wards  of  the  North- 
ampton Hospital  for  the  Insane  were  also  ascertained  to  have  been 
committed  by  three  of  the  attendants,  upon  an  investigation  of  certain 
charges  which  had  been  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Commis- 
aioners.  The  offenders  were  forthwith  dismissed,  the  Oommissioiiers 
having  expressed  the  opinion  that  such  a  step  was  impera^dy 
necessary. 

It  would  seem  that  there  is  now  an  immediate  prospect  of  a  snitaUe 
site  being  obtained,  and  of  the  erection  of  an  asylum  without  delay,  for 
the  City  of  London,  the  Aldermen  having  come  to  an  arrangement 
with  the  Common  Council  in  reference  to  questions  of  funds  and 
rate. 

In  commenting  upon  the  proposed  enlargements  of  the  Hanwell  and 
Colney  Hatch  Asylums  (in  the  former  of  which  asylums  additional 
accommodation  is  to  be  provided  for  348  males  and  862  females,  in 
the  latter  for  365  males  and  431  females),  the  Commissianers  express 
their  disapprobation  of  "  the  enlargement  of  these  already  overgrown 
establishments,'*  and  they  remark  upon  the  plans  according  to  whidi 
the  enlargement  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum  is  now  being  carried 
out,  that, 

**  The  most  important  sug^stion  made  by  us  in  reference  to  these  plans 
was,  that  instead  of  so  proposmg  to  add  new  wards,  constructed  npon  the  rerj 
extensive  design  carried  out  in  the  ori^nal  asylum,  a  distinct  and  separate 
building  shooM  be  erected  for  the  reoeption  of  quiet,  convalescent,  and  worii* 
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ing  patients  to  the  number  of  about  600,  leaving  only  an  addition  of  200  to  be 
accommodated  in  the  main  building.  But  to  tnis  proposition  the  Ck)mmittee 
of  Visitors  declined  to  accede;  and  after  a  considerable  amount  of  corre- 
spondence, the  original  plans  were  proceeded  with,  subject  to  various  minor 
alterations  and  modifications  in  matters  of  detail  suggested  by  ourselves  and  our 
consulting  architect.  In  stating  these  circumstances,  we  are  bound  to  add 
that  all  our  experience  only  tends  to  strengthen  the  opinions  we  have  formerly 
expressed  upon  this  subject ;  and  we  feel  well  assured  that,  had  owr  proposi- 
tions been  adopted,  not  onlv  would  the  ratepayers  of  the  county  have  oeen 
spared  a  very  large  outlay,  but  the  patients  themselves  would  have  derived 
benefit  from  being  lodged  in  rooms  more  cheerful,  and  better  adapted  to  their 
previous  habits,  than  the  monotonous  wards  and  galleries  of  the  asylum.  We 
think  it  right,  therefore,  as  in  the  case  of  Hanwefl,  here  to  place  on  record  the 
regret  we  leel  that  the  Committee  of  Visitors  of  the  Colney  Hatch  Asylum 
should  have  lost  so  favourable  an  opportunity  of  making  efficient  provision  for 
a  large  portion  of  the  pauper  lunatics  of  the  county  of  Middlesex,  at  a  cost  so 
much  below  what  will  oe  (and  has  hitherto  been)  incurred  for  this  purpose." 

In  reference  to  the  existing  Hospitals  for  the  Insane,  the  Commis- 
sioners express  the  opinion  that  the  system  of  part-payment  bj  the 
friends  of  the  patient  might  be  advantageooslv  adopted  to  a  greater 
extent  than  is  at  present  the  case,  more  especially  in  the  Hospitals  of 
St.  Luke  and  Bethlehem ;  and  thej  also  state  their  regret  that  the 
Governors  of  Guy's  Hospital  should  have  decided  to  receive  no 
more  patients  into  the  lunatic  wards  of  that  hospital,  and  should  have 
come  to  the  determination  to  close  the  wards  altogether  when  the  pre- 
sent inmates  shall  have  died. 

In  the  last  Keport  of  the  Commissioners  it  was  stated  that  the 
Government  had  determined  to  provide  a  new  State  Asylum  for 
Criminal  Lunatics.  In  pursuance  of  that  determination  290  acres  of 
land  have  been  purchased,  at  the  moderate  cost  of  6000Z.,  on  Bagshot 
Heath,  and  the  Commissioners  report  that  the  site  is  well  fitted  for 
the  object  to  which  it  will  be  devoted. 

The  condition  of  single  patients  has  engaged  much  of  the  Commis- 
aioners'  attention  during  the  past  year,  and  they  have  been  led  to  form 
an  unfavourable  opinion  of  the  management  and  accommodation  of 
these  patients.  "  The  lists  have  been  carefully  revised ;  regular  re- 
turns from  the  persons  having  charge  of  patiepts  have  been  strictly 
enforced ;  and  the  country  has  been  divided  into  districts  so  as  to 
insure  the  regular  annual  visitation  of  all  cases  returned  to  our  ofi&ce ;" 
but  the  Commissioners  state,  that, 

"  On  the  whole,  the  condition  of  the  patients  so  visited  cannot  be  described 
as  satisfactory.  As  a  general  rule,  the  accommodation  provided  is  quite  in- 
commensurate with  the  payments,  which  in  manjr  instances  are  very  large. 
The  necessity  for  our  continued  and  regular  sunervision  has  been  clearly  esta- 
blished, and  in  some  instances  we  have  found  cases  of  marked  n^lect.  In 
two  or  three  we  have  discovered  that,  besides  the  patient  who  has  been  regu- 
larly certified  and  returned  to  this  office,  the  proprietors  of  houses  have  also 
had  under  their  chai^  other  persons  of  unsouna  mind,  relative  to  whom  no 
return  whatever  had  been  maae.  In  these  cases,  although,  from  the  presence 
of  circumstances  of  an  extenuating  character,  we  have  not  deemed  it  proper  to 
institute  prosecutions  for  the  legal  penalties  incurred,  we  have  insistea,  by  way 
of  warning  to  others  against  commission  of  the  same  or  any  similar  offence. 
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that  the  offenders  should  insert  apolones  in  the  daily  and  medical  papers.  In 
the  majority  of  cases  we  have  found  tnat  the  provisions  of  the  law  as  to  the 
visitations  by  a  second  medical  man,  the  keeping  of  a  medical  journal,  and  the 
annual  and  other  returns  to  be  made  to  our  office,  have  been  totallj  or  par- 
tially neglected;  and  in  every  instance  we  have  taken  such  steps  as  were 
necessary  to  secure  in  future  a  more  strict  compliance  with  the  provisions  of 
the  law.  Our  experience  on  this  head  during  the  past  year,  in  short,  has  con- 
firmed the  impression  we  have  long  entertained,  that  a  very  large  number  of 
insane  persons  are  taken  charge  of  by  medical  men  and  others  without  any 
legal  authority ;  and,  judging  from  the  cases  which  have  come  to  our  know- 
ledge, we  have  reason  to  Tear  that  the  condition  of  such  patients,  deprived  as 
they  are  of  all  independent  supervision,  is  far  from  satisfactory." 

The  Commissioners  suggest  an  amendment  in  the  Lunatic  Asylums 
Act  of  1853,  in  order  to  remove  certain  difficulties  which  exist  in  the 
provision  of  accommodation  for  pauper  lunatics  in  boroughs  ;  and  the 
Report  terminates  with  an  Appendix  containing  several  tables,  from 
which  the  following  statistics  of  lunacy  are  obtained : — 

Beturn  of  Insane  Persona  confined  in  AsylumSy  H^ospitah,  and 
Licensed  Houses  on  the  1st  January,  1858. — Summary. 
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Return  of  Admis^ums,  Discharges ,  and  Deaths  of  PatierUs  ofdU  Classes 
in  Asylums,  Hospitals,  and  Licensed  Houses,  during  the  year  1857. 
— Summary. 
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KEVIEWS 


On  Epilepsy  and  Epileptiform  Seizures :  their  Causes,  Pathology, 
and  Treatment,  Bj  Edwabd  Hekbt  Sieveking,  M.D.,  Phy- 
sician to  St.  Mary's  Hospital,  &c.     (Churchill,  1858.) 

THA.T  dire  disease  which  ever  and  anon  suspends  reason  and  convulses 
the  frame — which  strikes  with  the  suddenness  of  lightning  and  with 
the  awfulness  of  unseen  power,  has  always  heen  a  subject  of  intense 
interest  to  the  medical  inquirer.  The  psychological  physician  espe- 
cially has  been  impelled  to  study  it  for  two  reasons.  First,  on  account 
of  the  intimate  etiological  connexion  of  epilepsy  with  mental  alienation  ; 
secondly,  because  a  large  proportion  of  the  victims  of  this  disease, 
driven  from  society,  become  permanent  burdens  upon  the  public  and 
private  asylums.  He  is  moved  by  the  spirit  of  philosophical  investi- 
gation to  inquire  into  the  pathology  of  epilepsy ;  and  stimulated  by 
the  practical  necessity  of  governing  a  body  of  epileptics  to  seek  the 
means  of  alleviating  or  of  curing  the  disease.  Accordingly,  we  find 
that  some  of  the  most  elaborate  and  valuable  treatises  on  epilepsy  have 
emanated  from  special  psychologists.  It  is  certainly  not  our  desire  to 
detract  one  iota  from  the  sterling  merit  or  usefulness  of  such  contribu- 
tions as  those  of  Esquirol,  Delasiauve,  or  Cazauvieilh.  But  it  may  be 
permitted  to  us  to  welcome  with  cordiality  and  satisfaction  the  work 
of  a  general  physician  who  has  studied  the  disease  from  a  point  of  view 
distinct  from  that  of  the  psychologicid  specialist.  There  is  a  peculiar 
advantage  in  carrying  back  our  inquiries  into  the  etiology  and  patho* 
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logy  of  epilepsy  to  the  epochs  which  stand  nearest  in  time  to  the  origin 
of  the  disease. 

The  general  physician  stands  in  a  position  to  do  this.  He  wit- 
nesses ail  those  earlier  phenomena  which  attend  and  usher  in  the 
outbreak  of  the  malady.  He  sees  its  growth,  and  he  is  able  to  waidi 
the  circumstances  which,  for  good  or  for  evil,  modify  its  progress.  The 
testimony  of  the  general  physician  is  necessary  to  complete  the  history. 
He  alone  in  fact  can  read  the  first  chapters,  without  which  the  suh- 
sequent  ones,  written  in  the  lunatic  asylum,  most  remain  imperfect, 
unintelligible,  and  unprofitable. 

This  consideration  would  alone  be  sufficient  to  give  value  to  the  woik 
of  Dr.  Sieveking.  But  those  who  may  peruse  his  work  will  not  faQ 
to  acknowledge  that  its  value  is  enhanced  by  the  excellent  qualitiei 
which  have  enabled  him  to  turn  his  special  adyanta§^  to  the  bert 
account.  The  work  extends  over  267  pages  of  small  octavo.  Not 
only  on  account  of  its  moderate  bulk,  but  also  from  the  mass  of  vah- 
able  matter  and  judicious  reflections  it  contains,  Dr.  Sieveking's  hwk 
will  be  generally  studied  by  the  profession.  It  is  not,  therefore,  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  any  lengthened  analysis.  It  will  be  sufficient  if  we 
call  prominent  attention  to  the  leading  points  which  the  author  has 
more  particularly  illustrated. 

Dr.  Sieveking  deprecates  exclusive  r^ard  to  the  paroxysm  as  con- 
stituting the  essence  of  epilepsy.  He  agrees  with  Dr.  Watson  in 
objecting  to  definitions  of  epilepsy,  because  its  forms  are  so  various, 
and  its  modiiications  so  numerous,  that  no  description  can  he  given  of 
it.  He  inclines  to  think  that  our  knowledge  of  the  disease  will  not 
gain  by  such  definitions,  as  they  tend  to  limit  the  attention  to  the 
paroxysm,  and  often  mislead  the  observer,  by  inducing  him  to  overlook 
conditions  to  which  the  definition  does  not  apply,  but  which  will  ap- 
pear, after  a  further  examination  of  the  whole  subject,  to  belong  to  the 
same  category  of  diseased  conditions  as  epilepsy.  We  concur  with 
the  author  thus  far,  that  we  should  be  keeping  out  of  sight  importaat 
etiological  and  pathological  conditions  if  we  restricted  our  investigatioot 
to  the  paroxysm  itself.  By  losing  sight  of  these  conditions  we  shouldalto 
vastly  diminish  the  guides  to  curative  or  preventive  treatment.  Tetthe 
study  of  the  paroxysm  is  replete  with  physiological  interest,  and  we  will 
add,  with  promise  of  useful  therapeutical  i4)plication.  The  brilliant  light 
which  Brown-S^quard  is  throwing  upon  the  functions  of  the  nenroos 
system,  will  probably  before  long  clear  up  the  mystery  of  the  imme- 
diate cause  of  the  epileptic  seizure.  When  we  shall  have  attained  t^ 
point,  an  immense  gain  will  have  been  made.  Theremarkahle,  we  may 
say  the  cardinal,  experiments  of  this  far-sighted  physiologist  tend  to 
define  more  closely  the  individuality  of  the  function  of  the  various 
parts  of  the  nervous  system.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  epi- 
leptic seizure  depends  primarily  upon  a  particular  condition  of  a  parti* 
cular  part,  perhaps  a  very  small  part,  of  the  nervous  centres.  It  will  be 
by  the  careful  comparison  of  Nature's  experiments  upon  the  human  sub- 
ject with  the  physiologist's  experiments  upon  the  lower  animals^  that 
we  shall  one  day  demonstrate  the  essence  of  the  epileptic  paroinrsm.  It 
must,  moreover,  not  be  forgotten  that  the  pbysioIogiiDal  analjsia  of  the 
epileptic  paroxysm  has  already  led  Marshall  Hall  to  the  discoveiy  of 
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the  means  of  cutting-off  one  of  the  most  disastrous  elements  of  the 
paroxysms,  and  thus  of  making  one  grand  step  on  the  road  towards  its 
total  aboUtion.  We  do  not  fully  assent  to  the  truth  of  the  flowery 
metaphor  of  Dr.  Sieveking,  and  "  regai'd  the  fit  as  (simply)  the 
flower  of  a  noxious  weed."  We  rather  regard  the  fit  as  the  essence 
of  the  disease ;  but  that,  like  many  other  diseases,  the  fit  may  be 
produced  by  a  variety  of  causes.  Many  roads  may  lead  to  the  same 
goal.  But  diflerence  in  the  mode  of  production  and  variation  in  the 
route  do  not  change  the  identity  of  the  result.  For  these  reasons  we 
would  continue  to  fasten  our  attention  upon  the  fit  as  the  foremost 
object  of  study  ;  not,  be  it  well  understood,  neglecting  the  close  ob- 
servation of  those  conditions  which  precede  and  determine  its  out- 
break. 

In  discussing  the  paroxysms,  Dr.  Sieveking  appears  to  question  their 
subjection  to  the  law  of  periodicity.     He  says ; — 

"Neither  in  my  own  observations,  nor  in  the  histories  of  the  disease  pre- 
served by  other  authors,  has  there  appeared  to  be  any  uniformity  in  the  mode 
in  which  the  paroxysms  took  place.  In  many,  granted  even  the  majority  of 
cases,  no  regularity  of  return  can  be  detected.  But  certainly  our  own  observa- 
tion affords  distinct  examples  of  periodicity.  A  young  gentleman,  destined 
for  the  Dutch  navy,  was  seized  with  his  first  epileptic  paroxysm  on  board-ship ; 
a  second  occurred  just  one  month,  less  twenty-four  hours,  after;  he  noted  this 
interval,  and  being  sent  to  London  to  be  placed  under  our  care,  declared  his 
expectation  that  another  attack  would  occur  after  the  like  interval.  He  was 
domiciled  in  our  own  house.  A  fit  of  a  severe  character,  lasting  nearly  an  hour, 
seized  him  at  the  very  moment  he  had  predicated.  On  the  return  of  the  next 
period,  the  ruse  was  resorted  to  of  putting  the  clock  forwards ;  nevertheless, 
and  idthough  he  was  cheerful  up  to  the  moment,  not  apparently  meditating  the 
attack,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  in  an  occupation  which  appeared  to  engross 
his  mind,  and  at  a  time  when  he  had  reason  to  believe  his  tiour  was  past,  by 
the  paroxysm.  This  periodicitv  exhibited  itself  on  other  occasions.  It  was 
never  disturbed  until  he  was  altogether  cured,  an  event  which  took  place  in 
a  few  months.  Again,  a  gentleman  engaged  in  an  arduous  commercial  pursuit 
was  subject  to  a  cataleptic  suspensiou  of  consciousness,  the  petii  maly  every 
Swiday.  It  occasionally  attacked  him  at  other  times,  but  on  the  Sunday  it 
never  failed  until  he  was  put  under  treatment.  A^in,  we  have  now  under  our 
care  a  sailor,  in  an  institution,  where  constant  observation  is  exercised,  who 
has  three  several  times  had  a  fit  at  as  nearly  as  possible  intervals  of  thirty 
days.  We  might  multiply  such  examples.  We  cannot  therefore  doubt  the 
fact  of  a  periodical  tenaeucy.  We  even  see  in  this  tendency  an  important 
element  towards  the  pathological  elucidation  of  the  disease." 

Some  excellent  chapters  follow  on  the  phenomena  and  causes  of 
epilepsy.  The  pathological  anatomy  is  treated  with  especial  care. 
The  author  dwells  particularly  on  the  observations  of  Dr.  Boyd,  which 
show  an  increased  weight  of  brain  in  epileptics ;  he  analyses  at  some 
length  the  less  known  researches  of  Wenzel,  who  seeks  to  place  the 
pathological  seat  of  epilepsy  in  the  pituitary  body  and  pineal  gland. 
He  does  justice  to  this  observer  by  correcting  a  misapprehension  which 
has  attached  to  his  views ;  he  repeats  the  warning  before  pointed  out  by 
Dr.  Sims,  not  to  confound^  as  has  been  done,  the  cerebellum  with  the 
pituitary  body  ;  this  error  he  conjectures  to  have  arisen  from  the  use 
of  the  French  translation  of  Wenzel,  which  gives  the  title  "  Cervekt'* 
for  "  Himanhang.^^    Dr.  Sieveking,  although  considering  the  beanxi!^<^C 
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disease  of  the  pituitary  body  upon  epilepsy,  like  that  of  Addison's 
disease  to  the  bronzing  of  the  skin,  as  a  moot  point,  yet  attaches 
great  importance  to  the  completeness  and  accuracy  of  Wenzel's  twenty 
autopsies  of  epileptics.     He  gives  a  summary  of  each  case. 

The  cliaptcr  on  the  theory  of  epilepsy  is  well  deserving^  of  attention. 
Dr.  Sieveking's  mode  of  discussing  the  value  of  different  facts  and 
hypotheses  is  eminently  philosophical.  His  appreciation  is  that  of  a 
calm,  reflective,  and  unprejudiced  critic.  He  believes  that  in  the  great 
majority  of  instances  of  epilepsy,  the  first  attack  is  due  to  an  irritap 
tion  produced  by  derangement  in  the  amount  or  quality  of  the  blood 
circulating  in  the  brain.  In  a  person  predisposed  we  frequently  find 
over-fatigue,  a  long  walk,  carrying  heavy  loads,  or  prolonged  mental 
exertion,  the  manifest  cause  not  only  of  the  first,  but  of  many  succeed- 
ing seizures.  Hence  there  will  be  occasion,  in  discussing  the  treatment 
of  the  disease,  to  dwell  much  upon  the  necessity  of  bodily  and  mental 
rest,  so  as  to  allow  the  system  to  recover  that  balance  the  disturbance 
of  which  gave  rise  to  the  seizure. 

The  two  concluding  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  treatment  of  epilqxej. 
They  exhibit,  equally  with  the  preceding  ones,  the  quiet  sagacity  and 
excellent  judgment  of  the  author.  Consistently  with  his  view,  that  the 
general  condition  of  the  patient  rather  than  the  paroxysm  should  be 
regarded,  he  points  out  the  special  importance  of  treating  the  patient 
for  the  intervallic  phenomena.  It  is  here,  again,  that  the  experience 
of  the  general  physician  is  useful  in  correcting  or  completing  the  ei- 
perience  of  the  psychiatric  specialist.  Esquirol  has  declared  an  absolute 
scepticism  as  to  the  influence  of  remedies.  But  the  remark  of  Dr. 
Sieveking  is  true,  that  a  lunatic  asylum  is  generally  made  the  ultimate 
resort  of  epileptic  patients  in  whom  the  usual  remedies  have  been  ex- 
hausted, and  in  whom  incipient  mental  fatuity  has  already  indicated 
organic  intra-cranial  lesion.  The  experience  of  Dr.  Sieveking  certainly 
agrees  with  our  own,  namely,  that  medicine,  taking  a  large  view  of  the 
term,  is  capable  of  effecting  much.  "  If  I  were  to  formularize  "  (says 
Dr.  Sieveking)  "the  prevailing  mode  of  treatment  which  I  myself  adopt, 
I  should  say  it  consisted  in  local  derivation,  or  counter-irritation 
directed  against  cerebral  congestion,  and  in  general  roborants  or  tonics." 
Of  the  presumed  specific  remedies  he  is  disposed  to  place  the  prepara- 
tions of  iron  and  zinc  first.  Of  zinc  he  would  speak  very  favourably ; 
he  prefers  the  soluble  sulphate  to  the  oxide.  He  was  probably  unac- 
quainted with  the  diphosphate,  the  preparation  recently  introduced  by 
Dr.  Barnes,  and  recommended  by  arguments  deserving  of  attention. 
This  skilful  practitioner  observes,  that  the  combination  of  zinc  with 
phosphorus  seems  particularly  indicated  by  the  expenditure  of  phos- 
phorus in  brain  labour,  by  the  prevalence  of  phosphorus  in  gnin 
and  many  important  articles  of  food ;  and  by  the  system  tolerating 
better  the  phosphate  than  the  sulphate.  If  the  object  be  to  get 
more  zinc  into  the  system,  phosphoric  acid  is  the  better  vehicle.  In 
many  cases.  Dr.  Barnes'  combination  of  diphosphate  of  zinc,  quinine, 
and  valerian  seems  to  be  especially  promising.  He  speaks  slightingly, 
and  our  experience  agrees  with  his,  of  indigo  and  cotyledon  umbilicus. 

Passing  from  specific  remedies,  Dr.  Sieveking  dwells  with  much 
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8  on  the  influence  of  moral  and  hygienic  treatment.  The  cold 
especially  extolled. 

book  concludes  with  a  tabular  summary  of  fifty-six  cases 
i  by  the  author.  Our  notice  must  conclude  with  the  expres- 
onr  thankfulness  for  so  valuable  a  contribution  to  the  patho* 
d  treatment  of  this  obscure  and  intractable  disease. 


vol  of  Fsychological  Medicine.    By  John  Chas.  Bucknill, 
M.D.,  and  D.  H.  Tuke,  M.D.    1858. 

uit  of  some  systematic  work  to  which  the  student  and  prac- 
might  refer  for  information  on  the  varied  questions  involved 
diagnosis,  treatment,  and  general  management  of  insanity  has 
been  felt,  that  we  hail  with  peculiar  satisfaction  the  appearance 
Ivlanual  of  Psychological  Medicine,"  by  Drs.  Bucknill  and  Tuke, 
'  whom  are  sufficiently  known  to  the  profession  to  warrant  us 
cting  much  from  their  joint  labours. 

work  before  us  is  divided  into  two  portions,  the  first  embracing 
tory,  classification,  statistics  of  insanity,  is  from  the  pen  of  Dr. 
the  remaining  chapters,  which  treat  of  the  dia^osis,  pathology, 
atment  of  mental  disorders,  are  by  Dr.  Bucknill. 
space  will  not  allow  us  to  do  more  than  briefly  refer  to  some  of 
re  important  features  of  this  excellent  work, 
first  two  chapters  are  devoted  to  the  history  of  insanity  and  its 
ent  as  known  to  the  ancients,  in  which  the  author  displays  an 
ve  acquaintance  with  the  medical  writings  of  antiquity,  and 
)y  facility  in  selecting  the  leading  features  in  these  writings, 
cannot  fail  to  render  this  portion  of  the  work  interesting  to  those 
gard  an  acquaintance  with  the  progress  of  opinion  as  of  impor- 
to  the  psychological  physician.     These  are  followed  by  one  on 
1  civilization  in  its  bearings  on  insanity — a  subject  in  itself 
inexhaustible,  yet,  nevertheless,  of  paramount  importance,  to  the 
t  of  psychology,  if  he  wish  to  render  himself  familiar  with  the 
ice  which  the  ever-changing  circumstances  in  which  society  is 
exercise  in  the  production  and  modification  of  insanity.      A 
nowledge  of  the  varied  phenomena  of  insanity  can  only  be  ob- 
by  patient  and  careful  observation  of  man,  his  habits  and  pecu- 
18  as  he  exists  in  general  society,  aided  by  the  more  limited  but 
J  important  observation  of  the  various  manifestations  of  disor- 
intellect  as  they  are  presented  within  the  walls  of  an  asylum, 
lienist  who  limits  his  attention  to  the  condition  of  the  human 
as  it  manifests  itself  in  hospitals  for  the  insane  can  have  but  a 
mperfect  acquaintance  with  those  nicer  shades  of  mental  distur- 
by  which  sanity  slides  into  insanity,  and  the  moral  and  respon- 
man  passes  into  the  irresponsible  maniac.     To  the  physician 
ed  in  the  investigation  of  disorders  of  the  mind,  no  subject  which 
ven  in  the  remotest  degree,  exercise  an  influence  on  the  social  or 
condition  of  man,  is  without  interest.     The  varied  forms  of 
d  disease,  when  viewed  in  large  groups,  have  invariably  been 
to  be  modified  by  the  prevailing  social  condition  of  the  time,  and 
.  Zn.— NEW  SERIES.  T  T 
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we  are  satisfied  thai  nothing  tendi  so  much  to  adnuice  oar  knowledge 
of  psychological  medicine  as  the  habit  of  taking  a  wide  mnd  oompieheii- 
give  view  of  the  various  social  conditions  which,  eTen  in  a  remote 
d/waeey  tend  to  develop  insanity.  This  the  author  ham  done  to  the 
fuUest  extent  in  the  present  chapter,  which  is  replete  with  important 
facts  and  valuable  deductions.  Dr.  Tuke  frankly  contrasts  the  oppo- 
site conditions  of  barbarous  and  civilized  life,  and  draws  what  seems  to 
us  a  necessary  conclusion,  however  repugnant  it  may  be  to  our  notioos 
o£  modem  civilization,  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

"What  can  be  a  neater  contrast  than  that  which  is  presented  by  the  m- 
tutored  savage,  on  &e  one  hand,  and  the  member  of  a  oivilized  commumty,  on 
the  other  P  The  former  pusses  his  time  ohieflT  in  the  open  air,  engag^  it 
hunting  and  other  pursmts,  reijairing  much  physical  ana  but  littie  meatil 
exertion ;  never  exhausts  his  bnun  by  thinking,  suffers  vezj  slightly  from  gzkf 
and  sorrow,  and  knows  little  of  the  anxieties  and  suffeni^  connected  witk 
poverty.  The  latter,  ver^r  generally,  is  obliged  dailv  to  infringe;,  more  or  \m, 
the  laws  of  health.  He  is  subjected  to  the  'steaay,  soaking  intoxication  of 
habitual  over-work.'  If  the  brain  demands  rest,  that  rest  is  denied,  nnd  tiie 
bnun  perhi^is  goaded  on  by  alcoholic  stimulants.  The  very  same  person  ii 
possibly  also  the  subject  of  ever-present  anxiety  and  apprehension,  m  eonsB- 
queuce  of  a  precarious  income,  in  a  highly  civilised  oommonity,  the  bigM 
standard  of  mtelleotual  attainment  is  constantly  presented  to  the  aspintioasof 
its  members ;  and  minds,  without  reference  to  calibre,  pramisciioiialjr  ODkr 
the  lists  of  an  unequal  contest.  Erom  these  and  other  points  of  differenoB 
do  we  rashly  draw  the  conclusion,  that  there  are  reasons  for  expecting  a 
gmter  susceptibility  to  mental  disorders  among  the  civilized  than  the  nn- 
civiiized  nations  of  the  world  P" 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  consider  this  subject  further;  doaely 
connected  with  which  is  that  of  the  condition  of  the  insane  in  modem 
times,  on  which  the  author  bestows  a  chapter  giving  a  soccinct  aowait 
of  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  management  of  the  inam 
during  the  present  centur}'.  On  the  subject  of  the  classification  of  the 
different  forms  of  mental  disorder.  Dr.  Tuke,  afler  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
various  classifications  of  insanity  adopted  by  different  authors,  submiti 
the  following  modification,  which,  though  imperfect,  as  all  daaeifica- 
tions  must  be  until  our  knowledge  of  the  pathology  of  insanity  shall 
have  been  considerably  extended,  is  perhaps,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  knowledge,  as  practically  useful  as  any  we  oould  select,  and  oonweju 
an  iq)proximative  idea  of  the  characters  displayed  by  the  lAft^i^ng  types 
of  mental  disease. 


DEMENTIA    .      •      .      . 
DELUSIONAL  INSANITY 


EMOTIONAL  INSANITT 


;;  Primary. 
I  Secondary. 

Of  a  melancholy  character. 

Of  an  exalted  character. 
I  Of  a  destructive  character. 
Melancholia  without  delusions. 

Mania  with  general  extravagance   of  condoct 
('moral  insanity'). 

Mania  with  disposition  to  homicide. 

Mania  with  disposition  to  soidde. 
^Mania  with  disposition  to  theft^  fte^  j^ 
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^^^ I  Chronic. 
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^  AH  of  which  may  be  complicated  with  epilepsy  or  general  paralysis." 

One  hundred  and  sixt^  pag^  ^^  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
▼vkms  forais  of  mental  disease  enumerated  above,  the  descriptions  of 
which  are  forcible  and  accurate,  displaying  an  extensive  personal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject,  and  amply  iUusfcrated  by  cases  carefully 
fldected  from  the  practice  of  the  authcnr  and  fh>m  wellHreoogiused 
flnthorities. 

In  considering  this  portion  of  the  work,  excellent  as  it  is,  we  regret 
ttiat  Instinctive  Mania  has  not  received  more  attention  and  a  fuller  ex- 
position of  the  grounds  upon  which  it  is  recognised  as  a  form  of  mental 
disease,  believing  as  we  do  that  a  large  proportion  of  cases  generally, 
oomprehended  under  the  somewhat  vague  term  emotional  insanily^ 
may  be  clearly  traced  to  disorder  of  the  insinnctive  faculties,  which 
▼iewed  through  this  light  become  capable  of  far  more  accurate  defini* 
^n  than  can  possibly  be  whilst  they  are  considered  as  but  disordered 
emotions ;  indeed,  the  emotions  themselves  are  closely  allied  to  ^the 
imtincts,  and  are  to  a  considerable  extent  shared  alike  by  man  and 
animals. 

Closely  related  as  we  are  in  physical  organization  to  the  other 
members  of  the  animal  kingdom,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  look  for  some  - 
similarity  in  our  mental  manifestations,  and  this,  if  it  exist  at  all,  ia 
to  be  found  in  the  instincts,  which  in  the  lower  animals  constitute  the 
predominating,  if  not  the  sole  guiding  principle :  in  man  these  instinc- 
tive  faculties  are  held  in  abeyance  by  the  force  of  the  will,  any  failing 
of  which  at  once  renders  him  a  prey  to  their  influence.  Society  pre- 
sents us  with  numerous  examples  of  men  who,  whilst  in  the  possession 
of  moderate  intellectual  powers,  are,  nevertheless,  from  disease  or  con« 
genital  defect,  wanting  in  the  power  of  self-control,  and  a  prey  to  their 
instinctive  propensities ;  a  knowledge  of  which  may  be  gained  by  a 
careful  attention  to  their  healthy  and  disordered  manifestations  in  the 
lower  animals.  Comparative  anatomy  and  physioh^y  teach  us  much 
in  reference  to  the  structure  and  functions  of  the  body ;  why  may  we 
not  look  to  the  same  source  for  information  in  the  higher  attributes  of 
enr  nature  ? 

We  have  ventured  upon  these  observations  because  we  believe  that 
the  present  state  of  our  psychological  knowledge  warrants  us  in 
approaching  much  nearer  to  a  correct  estimate  of  what  constitutes 
instinctive  mania  than  has  hitherto  been  done  by  writers  in  this  de- 
partment of  medical  science ;  and  we  feel  that  correct  statement  of  what 
medical  writers  really  include  under  this  term  is  much  needed  to  prevent 
so  frequent  collision  between  medical  men  and  the  opinions  of  the  law. 

In  the  chapter  on  the  causes  of  insanity,  Dr.  Tuke  enters  at  some 
length  into  the  various  questions  of  interest  connected  with  this 
subject,  and  presents  to  us  a  valuable  array  of  statistics  in  support  of 
his  opinions.  Everything  relating  to  the  cause  of  insanity  is  involved 
in  difficulty  and  doubt.  Many  of  the  supposed  causes  may  be,  and  in 
numerous  instances   unquestionably  are,  but  the  first  indications  of 
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mental  decay.  Vicious  indulgences  of  every  kind  induce  a  prodiTity  to 
mental  disease ;  but  who  can  say  how  often  these  are  but  the  first  famt 
mutterings  of  the  storm?  The  valuable  woi^  of  Dr.  B.  A.  Morel  will 
lead  us  to  look  to  those  wide-spread  social  evils  which  result  in  tbe 
physical  and  moral  degradation  of  a  people,  as  a  fertile  source  from 
whence  both  our  criminal  and  insane  population  are  augmented.  Paa* 
perism,  and  its  attendant  evils  of  filth  and  imperfect  sanitary  arrange- 
ments, play  sad  havoc  with  the  mental  powers  of  the  lower  orders, 
especially  in  large  towns.  The  feeble  parent  begets  a  feeble  oflkprinff, 
who,  born  to  all  the  miseries  of  poverty,  sinks  still  lower  in  the  scale 
of  humanity;  and  thus  pauperism  becomes  hereditary,  and  crime 
almost  the  only  refuge  for  the  man  whose  feeble  mental  and  phyucal 
organization  renders  him  unfit  to  compete  in  the  battle  of  life  with 
the  healthy  and  robust.  Thus  through  poverty  do  the  causes  of  deciy 
become  cumulative,  and  our  asylums  become  filled  with  unhappy 
imbeciles,  the  produce  of  our  social  condition.  These  questions  perlu^ 
belong  to  the  political  economist  more  than  the  medical  man ;  yet  thej 
are  of  vital  consequence  to  the  alienist  who  seeks  for  the  true  cause  of 
many  of  the  diseases  he  has  to  treat.  With  this  notice  we  must  take 
leave  of  Dr.  Tuke,  to  notice  the  important  contributionB  to  the  work 
by  his  colleague. 

Dr.  Bucknill  is  so  favourably  known  to  the  profession  by  his  valu- 
able contributions  to  psychological  medicine,  that  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  do  more,  in  noticing  the  portion  of  the  work  before  us  whidi 
he  has  contributed,  than  to  say  that  it  fully  sustains  the  reputation 
he  has  already  earned  as  a  sound  and  comprehensive  writer  iu  eveij- 
thing  pertaining  to  the  insane. 

The  following  paragraph  from  the  chapter  on  the  diagnosis  of  in- 
sanity, so  fully  indicates  what  we  believe  to  be  the  qualities  requisite 
for  the  investigation,  that  we  cannot  forbear  quoting  it  as  an  example 
of  the  comprehensive  view  which  our  author  takes  of  his  subject  :— 

"  The  physician  is  compelled  to  bring  to  the  investigation"  (the  diagnosis  of 
insanity)  *'not  only  a  knowledge  of  those  functions  which  are  snbserricDt  to 
the  vegetative  and  animal  hfe  of  the  individual,  but  also  a  clear  and  ajuljtieal 
conception  of  those  which  collectively  constitute  mind.  He  must  not  onlj  be 
a  physician  but  a  metaphysician ;  not,  indeed,  in  the  almost  opprobrious  sense 
otthe  term,  but  in  that  better  sense  which  designates  a  lover  of  truth  seeking 
to  ascertain  not  the  cause  of  mind  or  any  other  unattainable  abstraction,  but 
the  laws  of  mind,  which  are  as  regular  as  any  other  natural  laws,  and  the 
knowledge  of  which  offers  to  philosophy  a  wholesome  and  legitimate  object  of 
research."' 

The  whole  chapter  is  admirably  written,  bearing  the  stamp  d 
originality,  and  a  perfect  familiarity  with  the  subject  in  all  its  be•^ 
ings  ;  free  from  vain  speculations  and  hypotheses  on  the  one  hand,  or 
a  narrow  dogmatism  on  the  other.  The  maxims  it  contains  may  be 
followed  as  a  safe  and  practical  guide  to  the  investigation  of  this  sub- 
ject, which  forms  perhaps  the  most  anxious  duty  of  the  alienist.  The 
author  has  paid  considerable  attention  to  the  physiognomy  of  insanity. 
The  varied  appearances  presented  in  the  facial  expression  of  the  insane 
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form  one  of  the  most  important  aids  in  the  diagnosis  of  the  disease, 
and  to  the  skilful  physician  are  frequently  alone  sufficient  to  guide  his 
inquiries  to  the  true  nature  of  the  malady.  In  the  detection  of  feigned 
insanity,  to  which  the  concluding  portion  of  the  chapter  is  devoted,  a 
knowledge  of  the  facial  expression  of  the  different  forms  of  mental 
disease  is  of  much  importance.  Few  men,  unless  possessed  of  extra- 
ordinary histrionic  talent,  and  a  familiarity  with  the  insane,  can  at 
once  and  for  a  length  of  time  copy  not  only  the  manners  hut  also  the 
expression  of  disease.  In  disease  the  expression  of  countenance  is 
involuntary,  requiring  no  effort  of  the  will,  whilst  in  the  simulation 
this  can  only  he  sustained  hy  the  most  constant  effort ;  in  feigned 
madness  the  patient  is  always  anxious  to  convince  hystanders  of  his 
insanity — an  effort  which,  fortunately  for  psychology,  few  can  sustain 
for  any  length  of  time.  Dr.  Bucknill  has  illustrated  this  suhject  with 
severad  important  cases  and  much  valuable  criticism. 

In  the  limits  of  a  review  it  is  impossible  to  notice  even  the  leading 
features  in  the  section  devoted  to  the  pathology  of  insanity ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  throughout  the  author  displays  an  acquaintance  with  all 
that  is  valuable  in  the  writings  of  others  on  this  obscure  subject,  and 
has  brought  to  its  investigation  an  extensive  knowledge  of  the  phy- 
siological science  of  the  day.  The  following  quotation  will  afford  some 
idea  of  the  grounds  on  which  he  endeavours  to  found  a  theory  of 
mental  pathology : — 

"  In  default,  therefore,  of  real  knowledge  respecting  the  conditions  of  nerve 
function,  we  must  be  satisfied  with  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that  the  great 
organ  of  this  fouction  is  subjected  to  the  general  laws  of  decay  and  reparation 
of  animal  tissues,  and  to  some  other  laws  having  special  reference  to  its  own 
degeneration  and  repair." 

*'  It  is  upon  this  physiological  basis  only  that,  in  default  of  more  precise  and 
extensive  knowledge  of  the  changes  in  the  nerve-cell  and  the  generation  of 
nerve-force,  cerebral  pathology  can  be  establbhed." 

"The  physiological  principle  upon  which  we  have  to  build  a  system  of 
cerebral  pathology,  is  that  mental  health  is  dependent  upon  the  due  nutrition, 
stimulation,  and  repair  of  the  brain ;  that  is,  upon  the  conditions  of  the  ex- 
haustion and  reparation  of  its  nerve  substance  being  maintained  in  a  healthy 
and  regular  state,  and  that  mental  disease  results  from  the  interruption  or  dis- 
turbance of  these  conditions." 

Having  thus  stated  the  principles  on  which  to  establish  his  patho- 
logy, our  author  takes  the  following  broad  view  of  the  organic  condi- 
tions which  lead  to  the  production  of  insanity : — 

•*  The  brain,  like  every  other  organ  of  the  body,  for  the  perfect  performance 
of  its  functions  requires  the  perfect  condition  of  its  organization  and  its  free- 
dom from  all  pathological  states  whatever.  Consequently,  the  existence  of  any 
pathological  state  in  the  organ  of  the  mind  will  interrupt  the  functions  of  that 
organ,  and  produce  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  disease  of  mind — that,  is  in- 
sanity." 

How  far  the  principles  thus  enunciated  are  sustained  by  the  argu- 
ments of  the  author,  we  must  leave  his  readers  to  judge ;  at  all  events, 
he  has  brought  to  their  elucidation  much  sound  reasoning,  and  a  full 
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sppreciation  of  the  imporianoe  of  cerebral  f^ysiologj  in  its  bearings 
on  the  questions  at  issue. 

The  concluding  chapter  is  occupied  with  the  treatment  of  mnaa^y 
and  embraces  a  full  and  comprehenaiye  ea^mate  of  the  rdative  Tthe 
of  the  different  medicinal  remedies  recommendod  by  ▼ariona  writefB. 

The  author  speaks  highly  of  the  use  of  small  doaea  of  anlamonj  in 
aome  forms  of  mania,  not  given  with  i^e  view  of  prodaeii^  nausea  sr 
depression.  Of  the  value  of  this  mode  of  treatment  in  the  ciia 
referred  to  by  the  author,  we  can  bear  the  teatimonj  of  our  c«a 
eKperience. 

Opium,  Dr.  Bucknill,  in  common  with  most  practitionera,  r^ardb  is 
a  valuable  remedy  in  various  forms  of  inaanity,  when  selected  with  t 
due  regard  to  their  pathological  condition. 

The  general  or  moral  management  of  the  insane  reeoniniended  by 
the  author  is  based  upon  the  broad  and  liberal  views  entertained  bf 
most  enlightened  physicians  of  the  present  day.  The  insane  are  m 
amenable  to  all  the  good  influences  of  a  well-regulated  hooaehcM  m 
any  other  portion  of  the  community.  Order,  regularity,  the  judieiov 
combination  of  firmness  with  kindness,  and  the  foroe  of  ezam^e,  ne 
with  the  man  of  unsound  mind,  equally  with  the  sane,  the  most  pows>- 
ful  means  of  bringing  him  under  control.  A  kind  word  and  gentk 
persuasion  will  do  more  to  calm  the  unruly  than  harsh  and  viokst 
treatment. 

To  the  physician  and  the  philanthropist,  the  interior  of  an  asyhm 
liaving  all  the  adjuncts  of  a  comfortable  house,  and  its  inamtea  living 
together  on  terms  of  intimacy  and  kindness,  must  be  a  far  moe 
pleasing  spectacle  than  the  chams  and  bars  of  former  days.  In  coa> 
elusion,  we  can  confidently  recommend  this  work  to  oar  readars  m 
one  of  the  best  treatises  on  the  subject  in  the  Enclish  language. 
'Throughout  it  bears  the  evidence  of  much  careful  stady  and  jeeuiKte 
observation,  which  cannot  fail  to  obtain  for  its  authora  an  inoreased 
reputation. 


FOREIGN  PSYCHOLOGICAL  LITERATUJRE. 

OxTR  quarterly  resumS  of  Foreign  Psychological  Literature  will  c 
brace  an  analysis  of  the  following  interesting  subjects :— • 

1.  On  the  Physical  Symptoms  of  Insanity. 

2.  On  the  Hesponsibility  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 

3.  Singular  Case  of  Insanity.     Cysticeroi  in  the  Brain. 

4.  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the  Obliteration  and  Aberratum  of  i 

Relative  Functions. 

5.  Case  of  Sporadic  Cretinism. 

6.  Somnambulism  and  extraordinary  Neuroses  generally. 

7.  On  Disordered  Sentiments  and  Affections. 

8.  Oase  of  Mania  with  Homicidal  Tendency. 

9. .  On  the  Pathogenic  Influence  of  Loss  of  Sleep. 
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On  the  Fhyncal  StfmptofM  oflnManity.    'By  M.  Sauze. 

IL  8au2E  is  of  opinion  that  the  phTsieal  e^rmpiomB  of  mental  aberra* 
tion  have  been  much  neglected,  and  agrees  with  M.  Aabanel  thsct  if 
we  conld  always  observe  the  patient  accnratelj,  or  if  we  could  receire 
a  tmstworthj  aoeount  from  him  of  all  his  sensations,  we  should  gene- 
nllj  find  imfiragable  proof  that  tame  organic  change  is  taking  place  in 
the  brain  of  the  person  about  to  become  insane.  "  Borne  etUenUies  onlj  see 
in  insanity  an  intellectual  disorder  independent  of  any  material  lesion. 
This  is  a  grave  error,  which  must  lead  to  serious  consequences,  it 
would  lead  ns  to  neglect  the  physical  signs  which  constantly  precede, 
and  which  accompany  the  outbreak  of  different  mental  affections  ;  and 
which  are  the  source  of  most  valuable  indications.  Insanity  is  not  a 
Bnlady  independent  of  organization.  Although,  as  M.  Leuret  says, 
we  are  completely  ignorant  of  the  nature  of  the  cerebral  alteration,  it 
is  not  the  less  true  that  this  alteration  does  exist.  Between  the  cause 
which  produces  the  derangement,  and  its  actual  outbreak,  there 
pasaes  a  series  of  phenomena,  constant  and  in/variable,  whi(^  indicate 
with  certainty  that  the  organization  participates  in  the  produc1»on 
of  the  mental  phenomena.  We  have  never  seen  these  physical  signs 
wanting. ' 

Before  the  delirium  commences,  there  exists  physical  derangement, 
the  importance  of  which  is  often  overlooked.  There  is  headache,  and 
spinal  sensations,  such  as  of  compressing  or  tearing  the  head — of  empti- 
ness or  cold  in  the  cranium.  At  the  same  time  there  is  obstinate 
insomnia,  which  gradually  undermines  the  strength.  The  digestive 
Innctions  present  noteworthy  irregularities, — ^there  is  loss  of  appetite 
and  constipation — ^the  tongue  is  white  and  thickly  furred.  The  general 
sensibility  is  modified  by  vague  pains  in  the  limbs ;  the  mobility  by 
spasms  aiod  tremblings :  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual  and  moral 
nature  continues  intact.  "  If  you  add  to  these  symptoms,  the  flush- 
ing and  heat  of  face,  and  the  injection  of  the  eyes,  you  can  only 
see  in  this  array  of  physical  phenomena  the  symptomatic  expression  of 
a  pathological  change  in  the  brain."  Sometimes  there  is  a  true  febrile 
action.  The  skin  is  hot,  the  pulse  frequent  and  full,  the  tongue  white, 
and  the  limbs  painful;  and  the  condition  is  mistaken  for  that  of 
ephemeral  fever. 

At  other  times  we  may  notice  a  state  of  dulness  or  somnolence 
wbich  precedes  the  outl»reak  of  the  delirium.  The  patients  have  not 
their  ordinaiy  activity ;  they  sleep  often  without  any  fatigue  to  ac- 
count for  the  tendency.  Sometimes  they  complain  of  heat  in  the 
head,  and  experience  momentary  relief  from  cold  and  wet  applications. 
(An  illustrative  case  is  given  in  which  these  last  symptoms  continued 
for  six  months  before  the  disorder  of  the  intellect  appeared.) 

^  This  initial  period  of  insanity,  which  has  been  designated  as  the 
period  of  incubation,  is  constant.  It  is  observed  generally  on  the 
debUt  of  monomania,  of  mania,  of  paralytic  insanity,  and  of  stupidity 
or  dementia:  the  physical  symptoms  are  the  same;  the  duration 
variable,  from  a  few  days  to  several  months.**  These  symptoms,  like- 
wise, continue  after  the  aotnal  aeoeasion  of  the  mental  disorder ;  but 
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if  overlooked  before,  thej  are  still  more  likely  to  be  so  now,  when  other 
phenomena  of  so  marked  a  character  have  appeared.  **  If,  however, 
we  cannot  always  trace  them,  we  must  not  too  hasiilj  conclude  that 
they  do  not  exist ;  they  are  often  only  marked  by  agitation  and  de- 
lirious ideas ;  and  whenever  calmness  and  lucidity  supervene,  we  can 
always  detect  incontestable  traces  of  the  physical  ^Qsorder."  It  is 
not  infrequent  to  observe  at  the  cessation  of  the  deUrium,  the  same 
train  of  physical  symptoms  as  those  which  preceded  and  attended  the 
outbreak.  The  case  given  as  illustrative  of  this  position  is  interestiDg. 
A  female,  aged  fifty-two,  had  disturbed  sleep,  and  symptoms  of  lum- 
bago ;  also  headache,  excessive  weariness,  fever,  and  gastric  derange- 
ment. In  about  a  month  agitation  and  delirium  supervened.  She 
was  subject  to  continual  fears,  heard  divers  noises,  and  voices  which 
said  unpleasant  things.  The  treatment  was  exdusively  physical,  and 
lasted  three  months ;  the  cure  was  complete ;  but  at  the  decline  of  the 
malady,  when  the  delirium  disappeared,  the  affections  of  the  head  and 
stomach  reappeared  for  a  certain  period. 

''  Experience  tells  me  that  a  cure  is  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  solid 
and  durable  until  these  remaining  physical  symptoms  disappear.  Baths 
in  the  evening,  purgatives,  and  local  evacuations  of  blood,  have  given 
me  the  best  results  in  these  cases.^'  M.  Sauze  views  these  bodily 
symptoms  as  more  characteristic  of  the  disease  than  even  the  mental 
disorder ;  for  he  observes  that  these  latter  are  the  first  to  disappear, 
and  the  last  to  be  developed.  These  symptoms  are  clearly  the  ex> 
pression  of  a  cerebral  affection,  and  appear  to  bespeak  a  "  sort  of  state 
of  irritation  of  the  encephalon,  a  congestive  or  subinflammatory  con- 
dition. Not  that  I  would  deduce  from  this  necessarily  the  desirable- 
ness of  a  strictly  antiphlogistic  treatment  in  all  cases ;  yet  I  think, 
judging  from  the  results  of  my  practice,  that  at  the  period  of  the  dehit 
of  the  affection,  some  few  applications  of  leeches  to  the  anus  or  the 
mastoid  regions,  with  purgatives  and  revulsives,  will  often  be  followed 
by  favourable  results.  These  remarks  are  not,  however,  to  be  ap- 
plied to  all  cases ;  there  are  those  in  which  the  physical  signs  are 
those  of  depression  and  an  ansemic,  or  cachectic  state ;  then  the  treat- 
ment must  be  completely  changed,  and  we  must  depend  upon  good 
nutriment,  with  iron  and  other  tonics. 

The  conclusions  of  M.  Sauze  are  as  follows : — 

1.  Insanity  is  a  cerebral  affection,  characterized  by  headache,  sleep- 
lessness, disorder  of  the  general  sensibility  and  the  digestive  functions, 
and  by  trouble  of  the  intelligence. 

2.  The  two  orders  of  symptoms,  physical  and  moral,  are  equally  in- 
dispensable to  characterize  insanity.  Every  definition  which  would 
exclude  either,  would  be  incomplete,  inexact,  and  would  give  a  false 
idea  of  the  malady. 

8.  Until  our  own  times,  insanity  has  scarcely  been  studied  in  any 
save  its  intellectual  aspect :  the  physical  symptoms  have  been  mistaken 
and  neglected. 

4.  The  physical  symptoms  are  especially  manifest  in  the  oommenoe- 
ment ;  but  they  are  manifest  both  during  the  course  and  in  the  decline. 
They  always  precede  for  some  time  the  actual  outbreak. 
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5.  Insanity  being  a  cerebral  affection  in  all  respects  like  any  other 
organic  malady,  requires  in  like  manner  physical  treatment. 

6.  This  treatment  ought  to  be  applied  at  the  beginning.  At  this 
epoch  insanity  is  almost  always  curable. 

7.  Moral  treatment  must  be  considered  only  as  an  adjuvant — as 
the  hygiene  of  the  brain. 

8.  Insanity  only  becomes  incurable  because  the  proper  physical 
treatment  is  neglected  at  the  proper  time. 

9.  The  first  origin  of  insanity  is  often  connected  with  the  various 
forms  of  degeneration  of  the  human  race,  and  with  the  existence  of 
neuroses. 

10.  It  is  not  sufficient  to  study  only  the  treatment  of  insanity  in 
its  actual  state.  It  is  especially  necessary  to  study  the  means  of  pre- 
venting it,  and  to  establish  the  laws  of  prophylaxis. 

[These  views  are  highly  important,  both  in  themselves,  and  as  ema- 
nating from  such  high  authority.  Yet  we  can  scarcely  accord  that 
the  physical  aspect  of  insanity  has  been  so  entirely  overlooked  as  is  here 
presupposed,  nor  that  this  branch  of  the  treatment  has  been  so  neg- 
lected. Recognising  the  necessity  for  the  strictest  attention  to  the  phy- 
sical treatment  of  the  disease,  we  must  not  overlook,  nor  put  too  much 
in  the  background,  that  of  a  moral  nature.  Granting  even  that  the 
bodily  functions  were  always  disordered,  it  cannot  be  forgotten  that 
in  many  instances  the  affection  is  induced,  proximately  at  least,  by 
moral  influences ;  and  the  force  which  has  been  powerful  for  evil  may 
in  many  cases  be  counteracted,  and  its  effects  neutralized  by  the  same 
order  of  forces,  otherwise  applied.] 


On  the  Besponsihility  and  Legal  Belations  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
By  De.  Jendbitza.     (Zeitschriflb,  Jan.  1858.) 

S ,  bom  deaf  and  dumb,  now  twenty  years  of  age,  of  powerful  con- 
stitution, was  brought  up  without  any  education  or  instruction  by  his 
parents,  poor  country  people,  who  supported  themselves  by  day-labour- 
ing, and  was  from  early  youth  made  useful  in  many  branches  of  their 
arduous  occupation.  As  his  bodily  powers  seemed  completely  developed 
when  about  seventeen  years  of  age,  he  was  fully  employed  then  by  his 
father  in  heavy  work.  After  two  years  and  a  half  of  this,  the  father 
died,  and  the  widow,  fearing  that  she  should  not  be  able  to  support 
herself,  only  aided  by  the  deaf  and  dumb  son,  took  a  situation  which 

then  offered  itself;  whilst  a  distant  relative,  N ,  who  kept  a  small 

inn  in  the  country,  became  guardian  to  the  son,  and  took  him  to 

assist  in  the  hostelry.     After  some  time  N had  much  reason  to 

be  dissatisfied  with  him,  partly  on  account  of  extreme  laziness  and 
awkwardness,  which  showed  itself  in  many  duties ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  on  account  of  sudden  ebullitions  of  anger  after  reproof  or  punish- 
ment, during  which  he  would  throw  down  anything  with  which  he 
might  be  engaged,  and  run  away. 

On  the  2nd  of  November,  S was  engaged  in  harnessing  the 

horses  to  the  wagon.  One  of  the  horses  had  only  been  for  a  short 
time  so  employed^and  was  every  day  very  awkward  about  the  harnessing 
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and  resisted  the  attempfs  of  S— — ,  by  jmnpiiig  aboiit^  and  lashing  oat 

bis  heels,  so  that  B '0  wrath  was  ronsed,  md.  he  waa  aooa  en^iged 

in  a  formal  contest  with  the  horse,  and  atmck  him  mlently  and  re- 
peatedly.    N ,  hearing  the  i:qutiar,  looked  out  of  hie  wmdow,  and 

was  very  angry  on  seeing  the  hone  so  ill-tfeated.  fie  seised  a  stidc, 
and  rushing  upon  S— — ,  he  pulled  him  away,  and  strack  him 
again  and  again.  S  ,  still  in  the  greatest  exeitemeiit  about  the 
horse,  was  still  further  exasperated  by  the  unexpected  puniriiment. 
Smarting  from  the  blows  on  his  back,  he  turned  to  the  wagon,  and 

■eiaing  one  of  the  bars,  he  flew  towards  N ^  threatening  him  witii 

it.     He,  perceiving  the  intention  of  S ,  had  taken  a  few  at^  in 

xetreat,  calling  loudly  for  help.    But  8 speedily  overtook  him,  and 

•atriking  him  on  the  head  with  the  iron-bound  bar,  amaahed  in  tfe 

skull,  so  that  N fell  dead  at  once,  without  a  ay.     Upon  4fhe  esfl 

•lor  help  being  heard,  the  maidnienrant  hastened  to  the  eoene,  bat  only 
jurrived  in  time  to  witness  tbe  completion  of  the  murder  ;  abe  aaw  the 

blow  struck,  and  N falL    8-- threw  away  the  bar,  and  fled 

-aeross  the  fields.    Examining  more  dosely,  the  aenrant  eonviaeed 

•herself  that  N was  dead.    Called  togetiier  by  her  oaioriea.  Urn 

neighbours  arrived,  and  being  informed  of  what  had  hi4>pened,  they 

pursued  S ,  and  soon  brought  him  back  and  bound  hun.     He  wai 

on  the  same  day  committed  to  legal  ooatody. 

On  the  first  hearing  he  was  convicted  of  the  murder  throngb  the 
testimony  of  the  girl,  who  understood  how  to  eommunicaie  with  hiai 
by  signs,  and  informed  him  that  she  had  been  a  witneaa  of  the  Uov. 
Afterwards  his  mother  was  employed  as  interpreter  by  the  jtidge;«nd 
after  speaking  with  him  in  his  manner,  alleged  on  his  behalf,  that  for 

a  long  time  he  had  been  very  much  irritated  against  N by  often 

repeated  punishment ;  but  immediately  before  the  fatal  blow,  having 
been  roused  to  fury  by  the  unmanageable  horse,  he  had  been  driven 
io  perfectly  uncontroUahle  rage  by  the  severe  punishment  that  fc^loived, 
and  wished  at  last  to  revMige  a  long  series  of  injuriea ;  bat  added  ilMt 

he  did  not  intend  to  kill  N .    Hereupon  the  judge  requested  an 

opinion  as  to  the  responsibility  of  tbe  aceiued,  which  hers  follows  t— 

The  deaf  and  dumb  man,  8 ,  cannot  be  viewed  aa  -a  reaponsftfe 

person  in  respect  of  the  manslaughter  of  the  innkeqier  "N ,  on  ae- 

count  of  being  born  deaf  and  dumb,  and  as  the  evidence  shows,  horn 
not  having  received  the  least  instruction  or  education. 

In  justification  of  this  view,  it  is  neoessary  to  bear  in  mind  the  ^a- 
tinction  between  those  deaf  and  dumb  who  are  bom  without  hearing,  or 
lest  it  in  eariy  infancy  before  they  had  learned  to  speak ;  and  those  who 
had  once  possessed  those  faculties,  and  had  lost  them  after  the  yeoe»> 
tion  of  some  education.  The  former  are  truly  the  deaf-mutes ;  the  latter 
may  be  called  simply  deaf  and  dumb.  Thew  have  some  le^onailnlitj 
in  the  eye  of  the  law  ;  but  the  former,  inasmuch  aiior  the  eompiehen- 
eion  of  social  and  civil  relations  hearing  is  necessary,  remain  ever  irre- 
sponsible. Such  of  these  as  have  reoeived  no  education,  aa  is  the 
ease  with  S  ,  lack  the  faculty  <^  communieating  or  exchanging 
ideas,  except  through  the  medium  of  certain  signa.  £ven  tfaoae  who 
have  reoeived  some  degree  of  education  must  stili  be^  oonaideied  e» 
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.colj  endowed  with  a  limited  and  relative  responsibility ;  as,  through 
the  failure  of  hearing  and  speech,  the  development  of  the  mind  and 
soul  must  neoessarilj  be  imperfect. 

This  opinion  is  founded  on  the  obserration,  that  even  in  the  best 
educated  and  most  talented  among  the  deaf-mutes,  during  their 
whole  life  traces  remain  of  their  former  early  condition,  which  are 
outwardly  manifested  by  certain  abnormal  physical  manifestations ; 
and  which  remind  the  careful  observer  of  conditions  which  were  ob- 

Tioos  at  the  earlier  periods,  before  education  commenced 

Under  the  most  complete  system  of  education  of  the  deaf  and  dumb, 
we  must  yet  doubt  whether  they  can  arrive  at  any  deep  practical 
comprehension  of  right,  obligation,  duty,  necessity,  and  ideas  of  the 

like  nature Again,  all  deaf-mutes,  however  educated,  retain 

!»  persistent  proclivity  to  sudden  accessions  of  rage  which  are  some- 
'^mes  unoontrollable.  Also  all  their  passions  and  appetites  are  more 
strongly  developed  than  in  those  of  sound  senses.  Control  of  emo- 
<tions  and  instinctive  propensities  cannot  be  taught  in  the  same  full 
and  practical  manner  that  the  knowledge  of  physical  objects,  and 

even  arts  and  sciences  may  be  conveyed. For  these  and  other 

leasons,  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  be  compared  as  to  responsibility 
with  those  of  periect  senses ;  nor  can  they  ever  merit  the  full  punirfi- 
ment  of  crime,  the  justice  of  which  should  involve  a  comprehension  of 
moral  relations  of  right  and  wrong,  much  deeper  than  that  of  the  dog 
which  fears  and  flees  from  the  whip,  and  which  it  may  still  remain  a 
matter  of  doubt  whether  the  deaf  and  dumb  comprehend. 

Whilst  the  educated  deaf-nmtes  only  possess  a  relative  and  limited 

rosponsibility,  those  who,  like  S ,  are  utterly  without  any  instrue- 

-tion,  possess  none  whatever,  and  are  merely  in  a  state  of  nature. 
Bach  a  man  is  of  the  lowest  grade  of  humanity,  and  can  be  held  as 
little  higher  than  the  beasts  which  perish.  Without  any  conscious- 
iMss  except  that  of  his  natural  inclinations,  he  Mranders  amongst  men, 
iiieapable  of  ccMnmunicating  with  them,  and  cannot,  from  sensuality, 
'imifle  himself  up  io  any  idea  of  virtue. 

B  ,  roused  to  anger  by  long  ill-treatment,  and  immediately  by  the 
horse,  and  the  punishment  succeeding,  committed  an  act  which  would 
be  murder  in  one  endowed  with  perfect  senses.  He  though  ndt 
of  i^ie  consequences  nor  of  the  meaning  df  the  deed,  but  only  obeyed 
the  blind  impulse  to  revenge  his  injuries.  In  the  eye  of  science  and  of 
the  law,  he  must  be  considered  as  irresponsible.  His  removal  to  an 
asylum  for  deaf-mutes  is  advised,  in  order  to  his  receiving  some  edu- 
eation ;  and  afterwards  it  is  recommended  that,  to  avoid  future  evil,  he 
riioald  be  placed  under  competent  siurveillance. 


Singular  tkue  of  Insanity,  Ct/sticerci  in  the  Brain.  By  Dr.  CzebkjlCX. 
(From  the  Correspondenz-JBlatt,) 

Mabib  K -L,  bom  in  1818,  the  third  child  of  healthy  parwits, 

bodily  and  mentalhr  normally  dev^K^>edy  was  in  the  conation  of  a 
.useful  servant  lor  house  and  fidd  work.    She  menstruated  regularly 
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from  her  twelfth  year.  She  was  married  at  the  age  of  twenty,  and  bad 
three  sons. 

In  the  autumn  of  1853,  she  complamed  of  a  violent  pain  at  the 
crown  of  the  head,  and  dragging  and  tearing  pains  in  the  left  side  of 
the  face,  and  in  the  left  arm  and  shoulder.  There  was  no  risible 
change  in  the  painful  localities.  This  affection  was  treated  by  Tauriooi 
physicians  for  rheumatism,  but  without  effect.  The  pains  continued 
more  or  less  violent  for  more  than  a  year.  She  was  during  this  time 
for  the  most  part  confined  to  her  room  and  bed,  and  could  not  foDow 
her  usual  avocations. 

She  was  patient  and  composed  during  the  most  excruciating  pains; 
but  was  sullen,  impatient,  and  peevish  when  the  pains  were  relieved. 
"By  degrees  she  complained  less  of  pain,  but  grieved  to  be  so  long 
disabled ;  the  consciousness  of  the  necessity  of  looking*  after  the  house 
was  a  trouble  to  her.  The  gloomy  aspect  increased,  and  the  paim  hf 
little  and  little  vanished  entirely.  She  withdrew  from  the  family, 
would  allow  no  one  to  trouble  themselves  about  her,  and  took  litue 
nourishment — at  times,  none ;  if  urged,  she  would  grow  angpry. 

She  began  to  walk  rapidly  up  and  down  her  apartment,  and  to  talk 
aloud  to  herself,  gesticulating  energetically.  She  began  to  oompliiii 
of  having  brought  all  kinds  of  evil  upon  her  family,  ana  upon  the  world 
at  large  ;  she  was  the  vilest  of  creatures,  not  fit  to  live.  Her  nighti 
were  for  the  most  part  sleepless. 

One  day  she  left  her  chamber  and  threw  herself  into  some  neighbouring 
water,  but  was  taken  out  by  her  sons.  She  was  then  quiet  a  few  hours, 
after  which  she  flew  at  one  of  them,  saying  that  she  must  kiU  him, 
that  she  herself  might  die.     On  this  day,  two  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  pain,  Dr.  Czermack  first  saw  her.    (Here  foUowi  i 
description  of  her  personnel  and  general  aspect).     The  tongue  ww 
loaded,  the  respiration  quickened,  the  pulse  120,  and  the  general  heat 
increased ;  food  and  drink  were  refused,  the  bowels  were  confined^  but 
urine  passed  copiously.     She  took  no  notice  of  any  questions,  but 
screamed  and  tdked  incoherently.     There  often  seemed  to  be  a  ten- 
dency to  rhyme  and  rhythm  in  her  expressions.  She  fought  and  bit  con- 
stantly, and  sleep  was  entirely  absent.  After  six  days  these  prominent 
symptoms  disappeared;    emaciation  increased,  the  muscular  system 
relaxed,  the  expression  of  the  countenance  became  heavy  and  immov- 
able, the  eyes  half  closed,  the  pupils  dilated,  the  reaction  of  the  iris 
slow,  the  glance  feeble  and  anxious,  the  tongue  dry,  the  thirst  increased, 
the  pulse  70,  the  temperature  of  the  body  was  diminished,  the  boweb 
confined,  and  the  urine  scanty.     She  complained  of  faintness  and 
occasional  vertigo ;  she  felt  very  sad  and  depressed,  and  had  a  confused 
idea  that  she  was  "changed  into  another  person." 

She  sat  shrunk  together  in  the  darkest  comer  of  the  chamber ;  she 
trembled  over  the  whole  body  if  any  one  approached  or  spoke  to  her. 
She  answered  with  feeble  voice  only  such  questions  as  related  to  ber 
own  condition,  and  took  no  notice  of  any  other  observations.  Her 
movements  were  slow  and  imcertain.  She  only  took  food  after  much 
persuasion,  but  allowed  herself  readily  to  be  washed  and  dressed. 

In  the  course  of  about  ten  weeks,  the  countenance  became  smiling, 
but  the  glance  staring ;  the  right  pupil  was  much  dilated,  and  did  noik 
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answer  to  the  stimulus  of  light ;  the  left  pupil  was  contracted,  and  did 
not  dilate  when  light  was  withdrawn.  The  fibrillae  of  the  muscles  of 
the  body,  face,  and  tongue  trembled.  The  pulse  was  96,  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  head  slightly  raised ;  the  emaciation  was  increased. 

She  remained  in  a  comer  of  the  chamber,  and  played  with  toys  or 
pieces  of  wood ;  she  replied  to  questions  by  a  laugh,  swallowed  greedily 
her  food,  and  attempted  to  make  her  wants  known  by  loud  inarticulate 
sounds.  Her  gait  was  uncertain,  and  she  dragged  the  right  foot 
slightly.  She  was  indifferent  to  surrounding  circumstances,  and 
n^lected  cleanliness  entirely. 

This  condition  lasted  two  years,  after  which  she  died  of  pneumonia. 
These  are  the  principal  morbid  changes  found  on  examination  forty- 
eight  hours  after  death : — 

The  dura  mater  was  tightly  stretched,  very  much  iniected,and  between 
it  and  the  inner  membranes  was  a  large  quantity  of  yellowish  tram^parent 
serum.  The  inner  membranes  were  dull  and  milky  over  the  whole 
hemispheres,  containing  fluid,  thickened,  here  and  there  injected,  and 
easily  separated  from  the  substance  of  the  brain. 

On  the  inner  surface  of  the  pia  mater,  and  between  the  convolutions 
were  found  fifty-seven  clear  roundish  vesicles,  twenty-nine  as  large  as 
millet  seeds,  seventeen  as  large  as  peas,  and  eleven  as  large  as  beans. 
Each  of  these  vesicles  contained  a  worm-like  entozoon  (Blasen- 
schwantzwurm).  Most  of  these  were  on  the  right  side,  but  some 
also  on  the  left.  The  greater  number  by  far  were  on  the  middle  lobe. 
On  this  point  some  of  the  concluding  observations  of  Dr.  Czermack 
are  noteworthy : — 

"As,  according  to  Professor  Hosohkc,  the  central  convolutions  constitute 
the  '  point  of  indifference'  (Indifferenz  Punkt)  of  the  brain,  and  may,  physio- 
logicallj,  be  viewed  as  the  '  plastic  expression  of  the  soul'  (fiir  den  plastischen 
Ausdruck  der  Seele),  and  of  self -consciousness ;  so  we  must  regard  this  part  of 
the  brain  as  that  especially  affected  in  all  cases  of  mental  derangement.  In  all 
such  cases,  where  the  consciousness  and  personal  disposition,  and  the  sense  of 
individuality  (the  I)  is  affected,  there  are  always  morbid  changes  in  this  locality. 
This  observation  has  been  confirmed  by  me,  in  conjunction  with  Director 
Kostl,  by  examinations  made  on  many  hundred  cases  of  insanitv,  and  I  add 
it  to  the  comments  on  the  previous  case,  without  going  further  into  the 
detailed  arguments." 

On  the  Fathological  Anatomy  of  the  Ohliteration  and  Aberration  of 
the  Relative  Functions,    By  M.  Follet,  M.D. 

M.  Follet,  in  the  outset,  points  out  forcibly  the  necessity  for  ana- 
lysing well  the  morbid  changes  found  in  the  brain,  and  the  errors 
committed  in  too  hastily  concluding  that  these  changes  are  the  cause 
of  the  foregoing  phenomena. 

"  After  having  demanded  of  these  examinations  what  there  may  be  palpable, 
tending  to  explain  the  derangement  of  the  intelligence,  we  shall  show  that  the 
alterations  remarked  in  the  membranes,  or  the  suDstance  of  the  brain,  appear  to 
us  not  as  the  first  cause  of  the  discord  produced  in  the  instrument,  but  as  an 
effect  of  the  degeneration  consecutive  to  those  morbid  modifications  which,  in 
a  latent  and  gradual  maimer,  have  troubled  the  equilibrium  of  the  hemispheres 
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as  to  tlieir  umerraikm.  It  is  time  tbat  tins  prineiple  be  reeognised,  wad  fkA 
tke  observer,  because  he  has  found  here  an  inflamed  membrane  and  tbeie  a 
softened  patch,  be  not  reduced  to  suppoae  thai  there  is  nothing  beyoiid  that; 
and,  taking  the  effect  for  the  cause,  pass  in  silence  the  nerrous  disorder  (IroeMr), 
which  has  from  the  beginning  dominated  over  the  vital  powers.  If,  like  the 
unknown  quantity  in  a  problem,  this  trouble  is  not  in  itself  recogni^ablr,  it 
assuredly  is  so  through  the  secondary  alterations,  which  pass  from  the  Uood  to 
the  viscera,  and  i^ect  in  a  tertiary  manner  the  nutritive  and  assimilative  func- 
tions, and  so  produce  those  morbid  changes  which,  instead  of  bein^  viewed  as 
a  lesult,  are  so  often  oonsidaed  the  primary  cause  of  mental  ailbctaons.'' 

M.  FoUet  weighs  and  measures  each  brain.  In  weig'hing^,  the  oere- 
bellum,  the  cerebrum,  and  each  hemisphere  are  weighed  fseparately. 
From  this  mode  of  examination,  it  has  been  shown  that  epilepsy 
coincides,  with  a  difference  of  weight  between  the  two  hemispheres, 
iAae  equality  of  which  varies  but  little  in  the  other  types  of  alienation. 
In  measuring,  the  thickness  of  the  white  matter,  from  the  hottom  of 
tlie  convolutions  to  the  surface  of  the  ventricles,  and  the  chord  of  the 
ventricular  arch,  are  always  taken — the  latter  measurement,  in  order 
to  appreciate  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  This  has  alsa  brou^t 
to  light  an  interesting  fact — viz.,  that  the  thinning  of  the  white  sub- 
stance  is  proportional  to  the  degree  of  dilatation ;  and  that  this  is  a 
vice  of  structure  inherent  to  cong^ital  obliteration  of  the  faculties, 
the  conditions  of  which  are  more  or  less  reproduced  in  all  the  forms  of 
Msquired  obliteration.  M.  FoUet  considers  the  loss  of  equilibrium 
between  the  hemispheres  as  the  point  of  departure  of  ail  mentil 
pathology. 

As  to  the  cerebellum,  "  an  organ  quite  independent  of  the  cerebrum," 
we  remark  that,  in  middle  age,  its  weight  is  correlative  with  the  height 
of  the  subject ;  before  twenty  yeanr  of  age,  it  is  proportionally  greater; 
aiter  seventy  years,  much  less. 

M.  Follet  considers  the  alterations  in  the  cranium  and  membnoies 
to  be  produced  in  proportion  as 

**  Under  the  membranes  there  is  condensed  an  excess  of  eahrieitf,  by  the  ab- 
ncnrmal  disengagement  of  that  nervous  influx,  of  which  the  ruptare  of  tlw  eqni- 
lilttium  between  the  hemispheres  will  be,  sooner  or  later,  admitted  as  the  latent 
cause  and  primordial  element  in  all  mental  affections.  And  by  reason  of  the 
solidaritj/  between  the  nervous  and  the  vascular  systems,  it  will  be  recognised 
that  tliis  inter-licniisphcric  disturbance,  after  a  j)eriod  of  incubation,  reacts 
upon  the  blood,  which  thence  becomes  elevated  in  temperature,  and,  acting 
upon  the  membranes,  constitutes  a  state  of  cerebral  febricihf^* 

An  action  is  also  instituted  upon  the  vessels  themselves,  sometimes 
obliterating  them ;  and  thence  results  the  softening  of  the  subjacent 
tissue.  Much  of  M.  Follet*s  analysis  of  the  changes  of  the  membranes 
(in  which  nothing  particularly  new  appears)  is  devoted  to  proving 
that  those  changes  are  only  secondary. 

On  the  alterations  in  the  brain-substance,  M.  Follet  holds  the  same 
opinions : — 

"  Having  shown  that  the  changes  in  the  membranes  are  an  ejfeci^  not  Arwseof 
the  mentalalienation,  we  add  that  the  same  is  the  case  as  to  the  brain  itself. 
It  is  in  the  inner  structure  of  the  brain,  serving  for  the  manifestations  of  the 
soul,  in  the  secret  and  mysterious  play  of  that  nervous  influx,  in  the  disturbance 
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of  its  eqoilibriuiD,  that  we  must  look  for  the  essential  cause  of  the  trouble  which 
grows  and  progresses  in  the  relative  life.  The  nervous  and  sanguine  elements 
are  so  intimately  connected,  that  if  the  first  oteillatet,  the  second  participates  in 
the  febrile  state ;  and  it  is  only  after  a  series  of  actions  and  reactions  between 
these  two  powers,  that  first  the  pia  mater,  and  afterwards  the  other  membranes^ 
become  affected ;  and  that,  under  the  influence  of  this  physical  aggravation, 
atrophy  and  softening  of  the  bnun  substance  takes  place. 

M.  Follct  has  no  hesitation  in  considering  the  white  matter  of  the 
brain  as  the  seat  or  organ  of  attention  and  memory ;  and  its  thickness 
varies  inversely  as  the  dilatation  of  the  lateral  ventricles,  as  measured 
by  the  chord  of  their  arc. 

The  general  conclusions  from  several  hundred  examinations  are  as 
follows : — 

1.  Obliteration  of  the  relative  faculties  is  incurable,  whether  con- 
genital (idiocy)  or  acquired  (dementia).  General  or  partial  aberratioa 
is  susceptible  of  cure,  if  treated  in  time. 

2.  All  subjects  that  have  preserved  any  intellectual  aptitude,  have 
presented  a  thickness  of  white  matter  of  from  10  to  15  millimetres 
(about  ^  to  ^  an  inch),  and  the  chord  of  the  ventricular  arc  has  pre- 
sented a  medium  of  about  10  centimetres  (nearly  IJ  inch).  During 
life  wc  have  the  exact  condition  of  idiots,  imbeciles,  and  the  demented, 
defined  by  the  amount  of  attention  and  memory ;  and  these  psy- 
chopathic lesions  are  in  strict  relation  to  the  thinness  of  the  white 
matter  and  the  dilatation  of  the  ventricles.  There  is  always  by  so 
much  the  more  loss  of  memory  and  general  intellectual  enfeeblement, 
as  the  thickness  of  the  white  matter  declines  below  5  millimetres  and 
the  ventricular  chord  exceeds  10  centimetres.  These  observations  bring 
us  to  the  conclusion  that  the  attention,  which  is  the  generative  prin- 
ciple of  the  ideas,  and  the  memory,  are  inherent  to  the  white  matter, 
which  seems  to  us  not  to  be  a  simple  conducting  substance,  but  the 
centre  of  reflection  and  the  common  seat  of  memory — the  source  of  our 
intuitive  impressions,  whence  arise  our  metaphysical  ideas. 

3.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  encephalic  mass  does  not  correspond 
with  intellectual  power  or  adaptability.  Were  it  so,  the  idiot  would 
sometimes  take  first  rank.  The  structural  conditions  with  which 
intellect  seems  to  correspond  are — 

A.  The  development  of  the  anterior  lobes. 

B.  The  symmetry  of  the  convolutions,  giving  extended  surface  to 

the  cortical  matter,  the  seat  of  sensibility,  of  intelligence, 
and  of  will. 
0.  The  thickness  of  the  white  matter — the  seat  of  memory. 

D.  The  narrowness  of  the  lateral  ventricles. 

E.  The  equality  of  structure  and  of  weight  in  the  cerebral  hemi- 

spheres, conducing  to  the  equilibrium  of  their  innervation. 

4.  The  cause,  the  march,  the  complications,  and  the  degeneration  of 
mental  aberration  may  be  thus  formulated  : — 

A.  Interhemispheric  nervous  disturbance  of  equilibrium  (from 
moral  or  physical  causes)  acting  at  first  in  a  latent  manner. 
At  this  period  peculiarities  of  manner,  character,  or  actions 
show  themselves. 
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B.  A  febrile  state,  consecutive  to  tliis  breach  of  equiKbrinm.  Thiss 

the  period  of  illusions,  hallucinations,  and  increase  of  deHrimiL 

C.  An  inflammatory  condition  of  the  pia  mater,  frequently  ter- 

minating in  death. 

D.  A  chronic  form,  in  which  the  capillaries  of  tbe  pia  mater  ire 

obliterated,  and  the  brain-tissue  begins  to  be  atrophied. 

E.  There  may  arise  a  corresponding  pathological  condition  of 

thorax  or  abdomen,  which  dissolves  the  vital  unity. 

F.  The  cerebral  innervation  is  lowered,  relative  life  is  obliterated, 

and  physical  life  is  extinguished  in  general  progreseiTe 
paralysis. 

6.  Epileptic  attacks  repeated  often  in  the  day  may  correspond  witii 
a  difference  in  the  weight  of  the  hemispheres  to  the  ext^t  of  200 
grammes  (nearly  7  ounces).  These  frightful  attacks  are  due  to  a  loss 
of  equilibrium  in  the  innervation  of  the  hemispheres.  If  the  attacb 
are  very  distant  from  each  other,  there  is  occasionally  great  danger  of 
a  catastrophe.  We  have  just  lost  an  epileptic  patient  from  apoplexy, 
who  for  six  months  had  appeared  to  be  in  the  way  of  recovery. 

M.  FoUet  indulges  in  a  little  theory,  upon  which,  however,  he  does 
not  dwell,  that  the  grey  matter  is  but  the  superficial  expansion  of  the 
white  substance,  tinned  by  the  constant  contact  of  the  nervous  fluid, 
which  is,  as  it  were,  insulated  under  the  membranes. 

The  practical  suggestions  resolve  themselves  into  one  or  two  very 
important  points.  Idiocy  and  dementia  are  incurable;  but  there  is 
reason  to  hope  that  the  acute  aberrations,  whether  continued  or  inter- 
mittent, may  in  time  be  as  amenable  to  successful  treatment  as  any 
other  diseases,  provided  always,  and  above  all  other  considerations, 
that  appropriate  treatment  be  adopted  at  a  sufficiently  early  period. 
M.  Follet  speaks  most  highly  of  influencing  the  blood  through  the 
ingesta^  and  so  acting  indirectly  upon  the  innervation.  Temperature 
also  has  a  mighty  influence  in  calming  excitement  amongst  the  direct 
modes  of  acting  upon  the  innervation.  M.  Follet  speaks  most  favour- 
ably of  the  pyrophosphate  of  iron  and  soda,  which,  he  says,  appears  to 
act  most  po\^erfully  upon  the  blood  and  the  nervous  element. 

Case  of  Sporadic  Cretinism. 
M.  Baillabger  introduced  during  the  year   1857  to  the    Societe 
MedicO'Fsychologique  a  cretinous  girl,  with  remarks,  from  which  the 
following  are  abstracted : — 

"You  know,  Messieurs,  the  differences  which  I  have  held  to  be  established 
between  cretinism  and  idiocy.  Cretinism  is,  according  to  my  views,  an  arrest 
of  development  of  the  entire  organism.  Endemic  idiocy  is  characterized,  on 
the  contrary,  by  an  arrest  of  development  of  the  intelligence,  which  establishes 
a  well-marked  difference  between  these  affections.  I  have  just  met  with  a  veiy 
remarkable  case  of  sporadic  cretinism : — It  is  a  girl,  bom  at  Melun,  of  healthy 
and  well-formed  parents.  She  nresented  no  peculiarity  at  birth ;  she  began  to 
walk  at  fifteen  months,  and  at  tnis  epoch  she  had  not  a  more  voluminous  head 
than  children  at  that  age  generally,  nor  any  other  distinctive  marks.  The  first 
dentition  was  completed  at  three  years  of  age,  and  it  was  then  that  the  general 
development  was  arrested. 
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"  The  eirl  is  now  about  twenty -seven,  and  she  has  the  intelligence  and  tastes 
of  a chiloof  four  or  five ;  she  plays  with  a  doll,  and  has  no  sentiments  of  modesty. 
It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  any  education,  she  could  never  learn  to  read,  and  can 
Bcarcelv  count  twenty.  Speech  is  easy  and  pronunciation  clear,  but  the  voice 
is  nasal.  Her  height  is  about  three  feet,  the  head  is  elongated  and  flattened 
at  the  sides,  the  palatine  arch  is  hi^h  and  prolonged,  the  tongue  is  thick.  The 
features  recal  in  all  points  those  which  we  assign  to  cretinism ;  the  nose  is  flat, 
the  mouth  large,  ana  the  lips  thick.  The  body  is  fat,  the  limbs  thick  and  short, 
and  suflBciently  regular.  The  second  dentition  only  commenced  at  eighteen 
years  of  ape,  and  has  not  yet  terminated.  The  pubis  is  smooth,  the  mammary 
elands  rudimentary;  menstruation  has  not  been  established,  and  there  has  never 
been  any  sexual  sensation. 

"It  seems  to  me  that,  in  an  anthropologic  point  of  view,  there  is  much  interest 
in  studying  those  types  which  prove  that  in  the  human  race  there  are  beings 
that  cannot  attain  complete  development.  But  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  Societv 
an  idea  which  has  occurred  to  me  in  connexion  with  this  individual  case.     Thfs 

S'rl  presents  an  extraordinary  polysarcia.  I  have  before  seen  in  Paris,  with 
'.,  Kayer,  a  little  girl  who  had  the  same  formation;  I  have  also  remarked  in 
the- Pyrenees,  the  extreme  obesity  of  certain  cretins.  I  have  considered  whether 
tliere  is  not  a  relation  between  the  general  condition  of  these  arrested  organisms 
and  that  of  those  submitted  early  to  castration.  The  description  which  M..  Virey 
eives  of  eunuchs,  is  this: — *Soituess,  paleness,  and  flaccidity  of  the  flesh;  re- 
laxation of  the  cellular  tissue,  great  development  of  the  lymphatic  and  dan- 
dular  system,  absence  of  hairy  appendages,  soft  and  relaxed  abdomen,  large 
thighs ;  the  legs  swelled,  moisture  predominating  in  all  the  tissues,  appearing 
old  and  decrepid  early,  httle  heat  ot  skin — hence  the  name  of  frigidi  given  to 
eunuchs.' 

"  In  reference  to  this  last  fact  I  have  one  more  relation  to  notice :  the  mother 
of  this  girl  has  informed  me  that  she  has  a  great  tendency  to  coldness,  and  that 
in  winter  she  has  to  leave  her  almost  entirely  in  bed,  on  account  of  her  being 
so  cold.  The  picture  which  M.  Vircy  draws  of  eunuchs,  and  what  we  see  of 
cretinism,  authorizes  then  some  relation;  and  I  believe  that  we  may  entertain 
the  idea  that  the  polysarcia  is  due  to  the  absence  of  menstruation,  and  the 
inactivity  generally  of  the  generative  organs." 

M.  Baillarger  afterwards  explained  that  this  only  related  to  the  poly- 
sarcia, and  not  to  the  general  condition  of  arrest  of  development — the 
polysarcia  he  believed  to  be  a  subsequent  effect.  Further,  idiots  and 
imbeciles  have  generally  the  sexual  or^^ans  well-developed,  and  these 
have  the  reputation  of  being  salacious.  Idiocy  and  imbecility  are  cha- 
racterized- by  arrest  of  the  intelligence ;  but  in  cretins  the  generative 
organs  are  little  developed,  or  are  large,  soft,  flaccid,  infiltrated,  and 
without  any  kind  of  power — in  a  word,  they  are  undeveloped  or  im- 
perfect. As  to  the  general  state,  it  is  due  to  a  special  cause,  to  which 
also  must  be  referred  the  arrest  of  development  of  the  genital  organs, 
in  the  same  manner  as  arrest  of  development  of  the  stature,  and  of 
dentition,  <&c. 

M.  Ferrus,  commenting  on  this  case,  did  not  in  all  points  agree  with 
M.  Baillarger,  not  consideiing  the  portrait  drawn  by  him  represented 
truly  the  cretin  type.     He  continued — 

"  M.  Baillarger  has  expressed  formally  the  opinion  that  the  arrest  of  develop- 
ment in  its  essence  attacks  especially  t^ie  generative  apparatus,  the  organs  of 
which  are  soft,  flabby,  intiltrated,  and  powerless.  I  consider  that  this  apparatus 
possesses  more  power  than  is  here  attributed  to  it.    I  have  seen  cretins  have 
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powerful  erections;  and  indeed  it  oonld  not  be  otherwise,  inasmuch  as  tbe 
great  scourge  of  those  countries  where  cretinism  is  rife,  is  that  cretins  beget 
cretins.  Foder^  has  fully  shown  that  cretinism  perpetuates  itself  in  a  grtiJ 
number  of  families.  As  to  the  simultaneous  existence  of  idiots  and  cretins  h 
the  same  locality,  we  cannot  deny  that  where  cretinism  is  endemic,  there  ire 
idiots  and  imbeciles  arrested  in  development,  but  here  cretins  are  the  role  id 
idiots  the  exception." 

M.  Morel  agreed  so  far  with  M.  Baillarger  as  to  g^ant  the  accord- 
ance between  eunuchs  and  cretins  as  stated  by  him,  but  guarded 
against  the  supposition  that  all  those  who  are  affected  by  sterility  or 
infecundity,  are  related  to  either  of  these  unfortunate  classes.  Many  of 
them  are  incapable  of  propagating  the  species  in  the  normal  state,  in 
accordance  with  the  laws  developed  in  the  treatise  on  the  "  Degenera- 
tions of  the  Human  Race."  These  degenerate  beings  are  distinguished 
by  short  stature,  bad  formation  of  the  head,  and  often  of  the  thom; 
incomplete  or  tardy  development  of  puberty,  and  sometimes  by  coia- 
plete  inability  to  procreate.  In  spite  of  this  latter  fact,  they  are  Jar 
from  presenting  the  peculiar  type  of  cretins  or  eunuchs.  M.  Morel 
believed  that  the  characters  of  these  degenerations  are  so  marked,  thai 
the  time  will  come  when,  by  mere  inspection  of  the  subject,  we  shall 
be  enabled  to  refer  each  form  of  degeneration  to  its  specific  cause. 


Somnambulism  and  Extraordinary  Neuroses  generally. 
By  M.  Garniee  and  M.  Feurus. 

Ok  the  25th  of  May,  1857,  a  discussion  took  place  before  the  Societi 
Medico-Psychohgique^  in  reference  to  a  case  recited  by  M.  Cerise,  and  to 
"  extraordinary  neuroses"  generally,  which  involved  questions  concern- 
ing somnambulism,  natural  and  artificial,  and  magnetism.  We  purpo^ 
giving  a  full  abstract  of  the  proceedings  of  this  meeting,  to  indicate  the 
state  of  feeling  of  our  continental  brethren  on  these  vexed  questions. 
M.  Garnier  spoke  first : — 

"M.  Cerise  had  related  the  experience  of  M.  Puel  on  a  patient  affected  wid 
catalepsy.  During  the  period  of  the  accession,  the  patient  at  first  suffered 
much  from  the  application  of  the  hand,  but  afterwards  became  accustomed  to 
it ;  and  then  to  friction,  which,  at  first  painful,  became  ultimately  salutait. 
Frictions  too  difficult  to  repeat  or  prolong,  were  replaced  by  apptications  of 
cold  water,  which  bcpau  by  exasperating  the  patient,  and  ended  by  caimisg 
her.  It  seemed  to  result  from  these  facts — that  the  remedy  Vas  effective  as 
soon  as  the  patient  was  accustomed  to  it,  or  had  confidence  in  it.  The  expe- 
rience of  M.  Cerise  showed  that  the  pointing  of  his  cane  towards  an  oi^ 
seemed  to  determine  pain  in  the  part.  We  might  also  recal  the  experience  of 
M.  Delasiauve  upon  a  mauiac  who  freed  himself  from  his  hallucinations,  belief- 
ing  that  he  was  thereby  thwarting  the  machinations  of  his  enemies.  A'gencral 
law  seemed  to  result  from  these  observations,  common  to  all  mental  and 
nervous  affections,  that  the  conviction  of  the  patient,  what  we  call  vaguelj 
imagination,  and  what  M.  Delasiauve  calls  by  the  more  precise  name  of  beUrf^ 
exercises  a  great  influence  on  the  condition  of  the  patient,  and  determines, 
according  to  the  opinion  of  the  patient,  the  relief  or  the  aggravation  of  the 
suffering." 

From  these  observations,  we  are  naturally  condaeted  to  80iiinmi&- 
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bulism,  in  which  it  appears  also  that  helief]^\H.j3  a  great  and  important 
part. 

The  phenomena  observed  in  artificial  somnambulism  are,  partial  or 
total  insensibility,  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  excitement  of  certain  faculties, 
and,  lastly,  the  transposition  of  the  senses  and  vision  through  obstacles. 
Leaving  aside  for  the  moment  this  last  phenomenon,  the  only  one 
wonderful,  we  find  the  others  presenting  themselves  to  a  certain 
extent  in  ordinary  states,  such  as  dreams,  reveries,  or  natural  som- 
nambulism. Between  these,  then,  and  artificial  somnambulism  there 
18  but  a  difference  of  degree.  Thus,  in  profound  reverie,  a  state  so 
natural  and  common,  the  body  is  sometimes  immovable,  sometimes 
we  walk  slowly  without  perceiving  surrounding  objects ;  we  are  in- 
sensible to  touch,  or  to  voices  that  address  us.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  imagination  is  on  fire :  we  represent  vividly  to  ourselves  the 
objects  and  persons  on  which  our  thoughts  are  engaged ;  we  address 
words  and  gestures  to  them ;  we  perceive  about  us  only  those  things 
or  persons  that  may  have  some  relation  with  our  internal  workings. 
In  reverie,  then,  we  observe  immobility,  partial  insensibility,  and 
excitement  of  the  faculties  as  regards  certain  objects  or  certain 
persona. 

Dreaming  presents  the  same  symptoms.  Sleep  renders  us  in  great 
measure  immovable,  and  insensible  to  objects  of  perception.  Not- 
withstanding which,  the  interior  conception  is  active ;  it  represents 
objects  with  such  vivacity  that  they  appear  present ;  and  the  illusion 
is  so  strong,  that  we  not  unfrequently  begin  to  talk,  to  move  about,  or 
even  to  get  up  and  walk.  If  at  such  a  time  any  one  questions  us  in 
accordance  with  the  subject  of  our  dream,  we  perceive  the  words,  and 
add  our  reflections  and  responses  ;  being  sensible  thus  to  things  relative 
to  our  dream,  but  insensible  to  all  the  rest.  It  is  a  partial  waking 
state. 

We  come  now  to  natural  somnambulism,  in  which  all  the  phenomena 
of  dreaming  and  nightmare  are  more  distinctly  marked.  The  som- 
nambulist is  insensible  to  a  great  number  of  objects  of  perception,  but 
very  sensible  to  others.  He  walks  upon  the  ridges  of  roofs,  and  does 
not  perceive  the  abyss  over  which  he  steps ;  he  answers  to  a  feeble 
voice,  which  speaks  to  him  on  the  subjects  on  which  he  is  occupied, 
and  hears  nothing  of  the  clashing  of  chairs  and  tables  that  are  moved 
about  to  awaken  him.  Recal  the  case  of  Castelli,  related  in  the 
"Encyclopedic:**  he  wrote  by  the  light  of  a  candle  which  alone  he 
could  see.  If  this  were  extinguished,  and  others  lighted  about  him, 
he  stopped  writing,  and  went  softly  to  relight  his  own.  He  had  only 
perception  for  a  certain  number  of  things,  and  was  profoundly  in- 
sensible to  all  others.  It  was  a  state  of  partial  waking.  The  opinion, 
and,  so  to  speak,  the  intention  of  the  somnambulist,  determines  the 
amount  and  direction  of  the  perspicacity  or  lucidity  :  one  intends  to 
taste  liquids,  and  perceives  if  they  are  changed ;  another  is  fixed  upon 
drinking  only  one,  and  finds  its  flavour  in  pure  water,  substituted.  It 
is  true  that  the  conviction  or  belief  of  the  patient  influences  his  per- 
ceptions, as  in  the  examples  of  nervous  and  mental  maladies  before 
cited.     One  somnambulist  has,  as  it  were,  taken  his  resolution  not  to 
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awake,  and  he  i*  insensible  to  pricking,  bamiii^,  or  pinching ;  another 
has  his  mind  directed  to  awaking,  and  awakes  by  the  touch  d  i 
feather. 

This  partial  insensibility — this  special  perspicacity — conducts  us  to 
the  phenomena  of  artificial  somnambulism.  The  chief  difTerence  wbich 
separates  this  from  natural  somnambulism  is,  that  the  one  is  preceded 
by  sleep,  whilst  the  other  is  immediate.  It  takes  place  according  to 
the  conviction  or  belief  of  the  patient.  We  do  not  think  that  there  b 
any  transmission  of  fluid  from  the  operator  to  the  subject,  but  onlja 
belief  on  the  part  of  the  latter  that  he  is  about  to  fall  into  this  state, 
which  is  sufficient  to  determine  its  occurrence. 

The  influence  of  belief  on  the  production  of  this  state  was  shown 
by  the  commission  appointed  by  the  Academy  of  Sciences  about  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  of  which  Franklin,  Bailly,  and  Lafoisier 
formed  part.  The  phenomena  of  mesmerism  were  induced  upon 
patients  by  telling  them  that  they  were  subjected  to  the  mesmeric 
manipulations ;  whilst  none  were  produced  by  such  performances,  done 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  subject.  Since  then,  it  has  been  asserted 
that  it  was  not  magnetism,  but  a  fluid  passing  from  the  operator,  thit 
produced  these  phenomena ;  and  that  the  results  could  be  produced 
even  in  another  room.  When  tried,  it  was  said  that  the  penon 
operated  on  speedily  began  to  manifest  signs  of  some  action  opoi 
her,  to  complain  of  heat,  and  remove  her  handkerchief,  Ac.  But 
these  signs  are  vague,  and  may  be  attributed  to  many  other  causes. 
In  a  crowded  saloon,  it  is  by  no  means  unfrequent  to  find  persons 
incommoded  by  the  heat:  perhaps  many  others  had  shown  such 
indications,  and  had  not  been  remarked.  If  the  person  in  question 
had  complained  of  cold,  or  any  other  sensation,  it  would  no  doubt 
have  been  attributed,  in  like  manner,  to  the  influence  of  the  operator. 
When  to  one  and  the  same  cause  we  attribute  such  contradictory  phe- 
nomena as  heat  and  cold,  we  are  very  like  to  be  deceived  as  to  the 
true  cause. 

It  is  to  this  lack  of  precision  in  the  relation  of  causes  and  effects, 
that  we  must  attribute  the  one  truly  marvellous  phenomenon  rf 
artificial  somnambulism — that  is  to  say,  the  pretended  transposition  of 
the  senses,  and  vision  across  opaque  obstacles. 

Some  have  attempted  to  explain  this  latter  on  physical  principles; 
as  all  bodies  are  porous,  there  might  (it  is  said)  pass  through  the 
most  opaque  medium  a  small  quantity  of  light,  imperceptible  to  eyes 
iu  the  ordinaiy  condition,  but  perceptible  to  the  ecstatic  regard  of 
somnambulism.  Thus  all  bodies  would  become  transparent.  But 
on  this  view,  the  bodies  supposed  to  be  seen  ought  to  become  also 
transparent,  and  therefore  ought  no  more  to  be  seen  than  the  obstacles 
themselves. 

It  appears  to  us  that  the  account  given  by  somnambulists  of  the 
objects  which  they  profess  to  see,  is  always  sufficiently  general  and 
vague  to  apply  to  a  great  number  of  particular  objects.  A  man,  worthy 
of  credence,  told  us  that  the  first  time  he  went  to  Marseilles  he  was 
taken  to  a  somnambulist,  who  said  to  him,  "You  came  from  the 
North ;  your  father  lives  in  a  small  town, — I  see  him  now ;  he  is  going 
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into  the  cellar."  On  writing  to  his  father,  it  was  ascertained  that  at 
that  time  he  was  going  into  the  cellar.  We  asked  him  particularly  if 
the  indication  had  been  just  so  precise ;  if  it  had  not  been  rather, 
"  You  are  a  stranger ;  your  father  is  in  a  small  space,  and  is  going 
down"  (il  descend), — vague  propositions  which  might  coincide  with  a 
thousand  circumstances.  He  could  not  deny  that  it  might  have  been 
BO,  and  would  not  affirm  that  the  information  was  as  precise  as  it 
appeared  after  the  father's  answer.  It  is  thus  that  the  Due  de  St. 
Simon  relating,  after  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.,  a  pretended  vision,  anti- 
cipatory of  the  event,  which  a  young  girl,  looking  into  a  glass  of  water, 
had  had,  may  have  inserted  into  the  prediction  circumstances  which 
he  only  knew  by  the  event.  An  honourable  member  of  this  society 
has  related  that  a  somnambulist  had  told  him  that  he  had  a  button 
of  gold  and  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  But  is  he  quite  certain  that  he 
was  told  precisely  the  article,  or  only  that  he  had  something  in  his 
mouth,  to  which  he  unconsciously  added  the  designation  ? 

We  cannot  too  rigorously  guard  against  our  taste  for  the  marvellous  ; 
we  love  the  supernatural,  and  through  this  love  we  often  deceive  our- 
selves. I  have  been  present  at  a  seance,  where  this  disposition  was 
shown  in  a  striking  manner,  when  the  public  refused  to  be  undeceived 
by  one  who  offered  to  undergo  the  same  tests  as  the  mesmerized 
person. 

A  final  reason  arrests  me  and  prevents  me  believing  in  any  vision 
through  opaque  obstacles.  Somnambulists  have  never  seen  anything 
but  objects  without  any  interest  either  for  themselves  or  others ;  they 
are  always  blind  to  objects  which  might  be  to  them  of  very  great  im- 
portance. At  the  time  of  lotteries,  the  drawing  of  the  winning 
numbers  was  made  at  Lyons,  Bordeaux,  Lille,  and  Strasbourg,  about 
10  A.M.,  and  numbers  might  be  purchased  in  Paris  up  to  11.30  a.m.  It 
might  have  been  very  profitable  to  the  somnambulists  to  see  these 
numbers,  but  it  has  never  been  done.  In  our  own  days,  after  the 
landing  of  our  troops  in  the  Crimea,  it  would  have  been  equal  to  a 
fortune  to  have  followed  our  army,  and  seen  the  victory  of  the  Alma 
at  the  moment.  But  those  who  made  fortunes  were  by  no  means 
somnambulists.  Those  who  say  that  the  somnambulists  are  inspired 
by  spirits,  which  also  turn  and  make  vocal  tables,  also  say  that  these 
Bpu*its  have  not  any  mission  to  make  our  fortunes.  The  spirits  prefer 
stating  how  many  chairs  there  are  in  the  next  apartment,  and  how 
many  coins  there  are  in  our  neighbour's  purse.  But  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  spirits,  but  only  in  transparent  vision,  should  show  us  how 
it  is  that  they  only  see  frivolous  things,  and  are  blind  to  everything  of 
importance. 

In  regard  to  those  phenomena  that  are  credible,  there  is  but  a  dif- 
ference of  degree  between  them  and  those  of  reverie,  dreaming,  &c. 
As  to  the  transposition  of  the  senses  and  the  translucent  vision,  these 
are  explicable  by  considering  the  vagueness  of  the  indications,  some 
coincidences  which  have  been  noted,  the  neglect  of  failures,  and,  above 
all,  our  love  for  the  marvellous. 

M.  Ferrus  thought  that,  in  order  to  unmask  the  dangers  and  the 
abuses  of  magnetism,  it  ought  to  be  made  a  subject  of  special  discus- 
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•ion  before  the  Bociety.  Magrietisra  indeed  has  brought  forth  a  host 
of  juggleries,  with  which  it  would  be  well  to  deal  scientifically.  At 
a  former  epoch  we  have  seen  convulsionaires  and  mesmerists ;  in  our 
own  times  we  have  table-turnings  and  familiar  spirits.  The  highest 
saloons  are  open  to  skilful  magnetizers ;  recently  a  lady  was  so  vividh 
impressed  by  one  of  these  exhibitions,  that  miscarriage  was  produced. 
We  ought  then  to  expose  the  pliantasmagorias  which  impose  uptui  so 
many  of  the  weak  and  unreflecting,  and  also  upon  a  few  highlj 
honourable  persons.  It  is  important,  also,  to  trace  the  analogies  of 
these  phenomena  in  the  pathological  conditions  occasionally  met  witL 
There  is  nothing  completely  mysterious  and  that  nnay  not  be  pa»- 
trated,  at  the  root  of  these  mystical  phenomena.  I  heg  to  introdu« 
two  cases,  which  have  reference  to  these  questions.. 

Amid  the  infinite  shades  of  variety  which  prevent  any  exact  defini- 
tions, spontaneous  sonmambulism  assumes  two  distinct  forms ;  in  the 
one,  almost  analogous  or  closely  united  to  dreams,  it  appears  a  ample 
accident  of  ordinary  sleep ;  in  the  other  it  approaches  hysteria,  cata- 
lepsy, and  ecstacy.  In  the  first  it  is  very  difficult,  if  not  impossiUe, 
to  enter  into  communication  with  the  subject ;  and  it  would,  perhapi, 
be  dangerous  to  attempt  it  when  in  a  perilous  situation.  In  the 
second,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  attacks  come  on  during  the  waking 
state,  the  subjects  easily  establish  relations  with  their  friends,  or  even 
with  strangers.  To  these  two  conditions  is  allied  a  third — artificial 
magnetism,  or  induced  magnetic  sleep,  in  respect  of  which  have  arisei 
long,  angry,  obscure,  and  obstinate  debates,  which  yet  await  a  solu- 
tion. We  shall  confine  ourselves  at  present  to  a  division  of  somnam- 
bulism  into  nocturnal,  which  takes  place  in  natural  sleep  ;  and  diurnai, 
which  comes  on  in  the  waking  state,  amid  the  most  diverse  circum- 
stances, and  presents  the  most  defined  neuropathic  characters. 

The  form  assumed  by  my  two  observations  is  the  latter ;  they  botti 
occurred  in  my  own  practice.  The  two  subjects  of  them  were  young, 
recently  married,  happy  women  of  society,  and  so  far  from  having 
anything  to  gain  by  fraud,  they  had  both  the  most  powerful  motivei 
for  concealing  the  affection,  if  it  had  been  possible. 

"  Case  I.  Madame  N.  had  been  from  her  infancy  subject  to  slight  nerroiu 
affections,  which  were  aggravated  at  the  period  of  puberty.  After  this  time 
they  diminished,  and  only  appeared  at  long  intervals  until  just  before  her  mar- 
riage. Of  an  hysterical  character,  these  affections  were  then  almost  instan- 
taneously developed  under  the  inHuence  of  a  strong  moral  emotion.  She 
Lad  witnessed  an  assassination.  Marriage  did  not  diminish,  but  rather  increased 
their  intensity ;  at  a  later  period,  their  form  was  modified ;  from  beine  hyste- 
rical, they  were  progressively  transformed  into  a  cataleptico-magnetic  sleep,  to 
wliieh  sometimes  convulsive  movements  were  added.  From  this  condition  she 
could  not  by  any  means  be  aroused,  yet  she  answered  exactly  to  the  questions 
of  her  husband,  who  brought  himself  into  relation  with  her  by  simple  contact ; 
and  she  predicted  the  return  of  the  crisis,  without  preserving  on  her  awaking 
the  least  remembrance  of  what  had  passed.  Pathological  conditions  worthy  ot 
notice  had  preceded  or  coexisted  with  the  somnambulistic  condition;  Ma- 
dame N.  had  been  almost  completely  deaf  for  two  months,  without  obvious 
cause.  This  was  now  reproduced,  apparently  as  a  sequel  to  a  jolt  in  a  car- 
riage, and  lasted  a  year. 
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"  There  were  frequent  febrile  attacks,  with  shivering  and  buminff,  during  a 
space  of  fourteen  months;  and  in  this  time  her  stature  increased  an  inch, 
although  she  had  passed  the  age  of  ordinary  growth. 

**  The  crises,  which,  as  to  duration,  varied  from  one  to  two  hours,  were  ordi- 
narily preceded  by  uneasiness,  agitation,  numbness,  and  pandiculation;  and 
immediately  before  the  accession,  an  acute  pain  in  the  nape  of  the  neck.  MM. 
Lallemand  and  Planidoux,  who  were  consulted,  after  some  hesitation  pro- 
nounced it  a  case  of  natural  somnambulism. 

"  Madame  N.  was  submitted  at  Nimes,  where  she  then  lived,  with  the  con- 
sent of  those  two  physicians,  to  the  oj)erations  of  a  raagnetiser,  a  relative. 
During  the  induced  sleep,  she  gave  marks  of  great  lucidity. 

"  On  another  occasion,  at  Montpellicr,  when  no  one  was  present  but  her 
husband  and  M.  Lallemand,  who  has  often  related  the  circumstances  to  me, 
Miulame  N.,  during  the  natural  attack,  declared  that  she  saw  a  person  of  her 
acquaintance  going  to  a  chemist's  shop,  distant  from  the  house,  in  a  large 
flowing  dressing  gown.  This  was  her  father ;  and  M.  Lallemand  going  out  to 
inquire,  found  that  the  circumstance  had  occurred  as  she  had  related  it. 

"  Being  called  in  to  give  my  opinion  on  the  state  of  Madame  N.,  I  also  ob- 
served many  remaikable  peculiarities.  Although  presenting  a  very  healthy 
appearance,  she  had  frequent  malaise.  The  principal  functions  of  the  economy 
were  performed  with  sutficient  regularity— nutrition,  for  example,  was  perfect ; 
but  the  appetite  was  fantastic  to  the  extreme.  A  lively  exaltation  of  tne  cuta- 
neous sensibility  was  manifest  in  the  cervical  region,  about  the  spinous  process 
of  the  second  vertebra.  Even  in  the  normal  state,  she  complained  much  of  the 
lightest  touch  there.  All  impressions  which  she  received  seemed  to  *echo* 
there.  Having  once  touched  this  part  as  gently  as  possible,  Madame  N  felt 
extreme  pain  there  the  whole  day.  The  touch  of  a  Isapoleon  caused  less  suf- 
fering ;  the  temperature  of  the  gold  rose  rapidly  on  the  contact.  This  essay 
led  me  to  try  the  application  of  a  piece  of  magnetized  steel.  During  one  of  the 
crises  I  touched  the  painful  spot  with  this,  and  she  manifested  no  uneasiness  ; 
on  awaking,  the  ordinary  suflering  was  less  than  usual ;  and  these  results  have 
been  repeated. 

"  After  many  attempts,  I  succeeded  in  establishmg  a  communication  by  voice 
between  us.  Informed  hastily  by  her  husband  that  she  was  in  a  state  of  som- 
nambulism, I  went  to  see  her.  She  was  immovable  in  bed,  and  did  not  seem 
conscious  of  my  arrival.  My  hand  was  placed  in  hers  by  her  husband.  Her 
limbs  were  in  a  complete  state  of  relaxation,  not  presenting  the  rigid  pheno- 
mena of  catalepsy. 

"  At  first  Macmme  N.  only  repeated  my  last  words,  but  at  length  seemed  to 
recognise  me,  and  said — *  Ah  !  it  is  he  vi^ho  wishes  to  cure  me ;  he  has  under- 
taken a  difficult  task ;  he  wishes  to  give  me  sulphate  of  quinine ;  it  is  well,  I 
have  no  objection ;  let  him  do  what  he  will ;  besides,  I  know  nothing ;  somnam- 
bulists generallv  say  foolish  things.'  She  then  went  on  to  describe  the  me- 
thods that  had  been  before  adopted  for  her  cure,  and  mimicked  with  spirit  the 
hrusQuerie  of  M  Lallemand,  and  the  gentle  sootliing  manner  of  M.  Planidoux. 

"  Before  the  application  of  the  magnetized  steel,  1  nad  once  observed  Madame 
1^.  during  the  sleep.  She  had  announced  during  the  previous  crisis  the  day 
and  hour  when  the  next  would  occur ;  at  this  I  proposed  to  be  present.  I  was 
there  before  the  time ;  the  patient  knew  nothing  of  her  own  prediction  ;  but  a 
little  before  the  time  announced,  she  told  me  she  felt  inclinea  to  sleep,  and  she 
lost  gradually  her  accustomed  vivacity.  She  became  uneasy ;  the  respiration 
became  quicker,  and  slightly  stertoreous;  she  then  slept  without  the  least 
agitation. 

'  "  At  this  latter  examination,  Madame  N.  had  exacted  from  me  a  promise  that 
I  would  not  touch  her — a  promise  which  I  should  have  kept,  but  during  her 
husband's  absence  her  arm  was  thrown  out  of  bed,  and  struck  violently  a  marblo 
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slab.  I  tried  to  replace  it,  but  the  attempt  caused  great  suffering ;  and  after 
she  awoke,  which  took  place  without  any  consciousness  of  what  had  passed, 
she  complained  of  great  pain  the  whole  length  of  the  arm. 

"Madame  N.  was  occupied  during  her  sleep  with  the  same  subjects  thtt 
had  formed  tlie  topics  of  her  waking  conversation.  Thus,  having  been  relating 
to  me  the  death  of  a  man  whom  she  yery  much  disliked,  in  her  sleep  she 
assured  me  'que  le  diable  lui-mdme  ne  voudrait  pas  de  son  ame.'" 

'*  Case  II.  Madame  B.,  a  native  of  Havannah,  set.  nineteen,  married  ei^ten 
months  before,  had  always  before  her  marriage  enjoyed  good  health,  with  tk 
exception  of  some  nervous  pains  with  tendency  to  faintness.    Nevertheless,  sbe 
was  occasionally  affected  with  low  spirits  and'involuntaiy  tears.     Sexual  inter- 
course gave  her  some  pain,  and  at  the  approach  of  the  menstrual  period  she 
had  considcrdblc  lumbar  pains.     All  at  once,  at  the  bc^nning  of  Feb.,  ISll, 
without  appreciable  cause,  she  fell  anew  into  repeated  syncopal  attacks,  witk 
hysteriform  convulsions,  delirium,  and  hallucinations,     l^hcse  symptoms,  sfter 
some  hours,  were  calmed  by  the  use  of  assafcetida.     On  the  following  dafs, 
particularly  after  meals,  there  occurred  slight  crises,  marked  at  first  by  imps- 
tience  and  irritability,  then  by  insensibility  of  the  organs  of  the  senses,  by  on- 
certainty  of  action  and  torpor  of  the  intellectual  functions.     Towards  tlie 
middle  of  the  month,  the  occurrence  of  the  menstrual  flow  checked  the  recor- 
rencc  of  these  phenomena;  but  a  week  had  scarcely  elapsed  when  the  syncope, 
convulsions,  lumbar  pains,  the  delirium  and  hallucinations  reappeared  witk 
increased  frequency  and  violence.    The  first  half  of  March  was  quiet  ;—im  tbe 
10th  there  were  headache,  vertigo,  and  pains  in  the  groin.     The  patient  said, 
also,  that  *  something  ran  along  the  eye,  and  the  eyelicfi  fell  in  spite  of  herself 
These  phenomena  again  disappeared  with  the  return  of  the  menses.     On  tbe 
26th,  at  midday,  the  convulsive  movements  returned ;  the  ears  tingled,  the  eyes 
closed;  at  last  Madame  B.  neither  saw  nor  heard,  yet  she  spoke  volubly,  and 
expressed  herself  clearly.     In  this  state  she  got  up  to  go  out,  made  two  or 
three  steps  in  the  street,  then  suddenly  complaining  of  tceling  something  go 
down  from  her  head  to  her  feet,  she  regained  the  use  of  her  senses,  and  con- 
tinued her  walk.     Similar  attacks,  generally  preceded  by  renal  pains,  occurred 
frequently  in  the  beginning  of  April.  Fromthe  12th  to  the  15th  there  occurred 
dehrium  and  hallucinations,  which  left  much  weight  of  head  behind.     On  the 
23rd,  Madame  B.  was  frightened  by  a  storm,  and  had  syncope,   convulsioDS 
and  delirium,  which  were  repeated  during  three  days.  On  the  26th,  the  acces- 
sion assumed  an  entirely  different  fonn.    To  the  preceding  symptoms  was 
added  an  excessive  sensibility  of  the  whole  surface ;  the  different  parts  of  the 
body  became  successively  motionless,  and  as  if  paralysed.   She  could  not  breathe 
witfiout  ^rcat  labour,  the  tongue  did  not  obey  the  will,  deglutition  was  impos- 
sible, vision  became  extinct,  and  consciousness  was  lost.     She  was  made  to 
breathe  assafoetida,  and  the  symptoms  subsided  after  twelve  hours.    In  subse- 
quent attacks  there  were  other  strange  symptoms.    There  were,  at  first,  con- 
vulsive movements ;  the  globe  of  the  eye  rolled  upwards  so  as  only  to  show  the 
sclerotica ;  there  were  hallucinations.    She  spoke  incoherently ;  then  her  mind 
seemed  to  be  enlightened,  the  ideas  became  connected,  and  her  thoughts  and 
language  assumed  an  unwonted  elevation.    Although  surrounded  by  friends, 
she  thought  herself  alone.    On  awaking,  she  asked  for  food,  aud  then  slept 
peaceably  until  the  next  morning.    Her  features  then  were  heavy ;  she  reco- 
gnised those  about  her,  but  knew  nothing  of  what  had  passed  the  day  before. 
There  were  repeated  attacks  of  the  same  nature,  during  which  she  would  recal 
events  w^hich  had  transpired  in  the  previous  crises.     Sometimes  when  appa- 
rently well,  and  in  all  other  respects  collected,  she  would  miscal  her  husband 
and  all  her  friends.    Oue  of  the  attacks  was  complicated  by  an  extremely 
violent  lumbar  pain.    She  said  it  felt  as  though  eacli  bone  oi  the  spine  was 
divided  from  the  other,  and  in  each  a  boiling  hquid. 
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"  In  September,  being  called  upon  again  to  take  charge  of  Madame  B.,  I 
had  ample  opportunities  of  verifying  the  singular  phenomena  of  this  affection, 
to  whicn,  also,  many  of  our  medical  orethren  can  testify.  The  treatment  which 
I  prescribed  was  followed  for  some  months  by  a  notable  amendment ;  but  the 
weather  having  become  very  cold  and  wet,  the  crises  occurred  again  at  very 
short  intervals.  Their  nature  is  shown  in  the  following  letter  to  me  from  her 
husband,  an  eminent  litterateur  and  advocate.  The  clear  and  simple  style  of 
the  document,  and  the  honourable  character  of  M.  B.,  do  not  permit  any  doubt 
of  the  veracity  of  the  narrative : — 

"  'The  more  1  observe  the  strano^e  malady  of  my  poor  wife,  the  more  I  am 
astonislied  at  the  phenomena  of  double  existence  which  it  produces  in  her. 
When  she  recovers  her  senses,  she  knows  nothing  of  what  has  passed  in  the 
attack ;  when  she  is  again  ill,  she  recals  the  former  attack  with  surprising 
fidelity.  At  these  times  the  senses  seem  changed;  she  has  even  special  ones; 
she  hears  certain  words,  and  not  others ;  she  recognises  the  portraits  of  per- 
sons, and  not  the  persons  themselves.  In  what  she  does  and  says,  all  is  con- 
nected and  rational ;  she  takes  up  the  thread  of  ideas  from  one  accession  to 
another ;  orders  the  details  of  the  menage,  and  cjdculates  her  accounts  without 
committing  the  least  error.  As  the  attacks  succeed  each  other  with  great 
rapidity,  she  awakes  doing  things  which  she  cannot  explain — so  little  relation 
have  the  two  lives  to  each  other.  Any  pain,  however  slight,  wherever  origi- 
nating, brings  on  these  attacks ;  and  their  strength  is  proportionate  to  the 
pain.  In  its  slightest  degree,  some  attention  is  required  to  discover  the  symp- 
toms of  the  nervous  state;  if  this  degree  augments  a  little,  she  becomes  ani- 
mated, gesticulates  and  speaks  with  force,  and  Tier  features  are  convulsed ;  if  it 
be  more  advanced  still,  the  condition  of  isolation  is  developed,  she  neither  hears 
nor  sees  anv  one,  speaks  to  herself,  recites,  runs,  sings,  laughs,  and  weeps ; 
Lastly,  her  discourse  becomes  incoherent,  she  confounos  objects,  loses  certain 
senses,  and  supplies  their  place  by  others,  which  experience  every  day  reveals 
to  me.  There  are  other  effects  not  less  bizarre:  she  is  at  such  times  deprived 
of  the  faculty  of  pronouncing  diphthongs  and  certain  consonants,  seeming  like 
a  child  learmng  to  speak.  Suddenly  one  of  the  senses  fails,  or  an  organ  is 
paralysed :  a  finger,  the  eyelid,  the  tongue,  the  knee,  the  lips,  &c.  In  other 
cases"  the  exhaustion  is  so  complete  that  all  movement  is  impossible,  yet  she 
hears  all  that  I  say  ;  for  in  coming  out  of  this  state,  she  repeats  word  for  word 
what  was  said.  Lastly,  if  on  awaking  she  forgets  all  that  has  passed  during 
sleep,  it  is  not  so  with  the  sleep,  in  wriich  she  knows  all  in  which  she  has  been 
engaged  before  the  accession  of  the  affection.' 

**  During  the  numerous  visits  which  I  paid,  I  observed  myself  the  greater 
part  of  the  circumstances  mentioned  bv  M.  B.  Generally  she  did  not  reco- 
gnise me,  although  she  named  me  immediately  on  having  shown  to  her  a  pho- 
tograuhic  portrait  of  me.  She  did  not  distinguish  my  voice,  and  to  convince 
her  01  my  presence  I  had  to  place  under  her  eyes  my  signature,  which  she  then 
compared  with  one  which  was  underneath  the  above-mentioned  portrait.  I  re- 
proached her  one  day  for  ingratitude  in  not  having  answered  some  compliments 
which  1  had  paid  her ;  but  as  she  did  not  seem  to  understand,  I  wrote  it  down. 
She  tiien  took  a  pen  and  excused  herself^  on  the  plea  that  she  had  not  reco- 
gnised me,  but  was  very  grateful  for  all  my  cares.  Tims  another  anomaly  was 
manifest,  as  she  read  this  with  eyes  upturned  under  the  lids,  not  having  been 
able  either  to  see  or  hear  me.  However  this  may  be,  the  accidents  became  by 
degrees  less  frequent,  and  finally  ceased.  Since  then  Madame  B.  has  become 
a  mother,  and  she  does  not  now  retain  any  traces  of  her  old  sufferings." 

Oeneral  Observations, — It  was  the  same  with  Madame  N .     In 

both  cases  the  affection  was  circumscribed  within  a  period  of  four  or 
aix  years. 
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In  the  last  instance,  so  curious  from  the  mobility  and  infinite  variety 
of  the  symptoms,  the  characters  of  somnambulism  were  even  more 
clearly  marked  than  in  the  first  instance.     Not  only  could  Madame 

B answer  questions,  and  perceive  objects  otherwise  than  by  sight, 

but  she  rose  up,  walked,  rode,  eat,  looked  after  the  house,  wrote,  made 
up  her  accounts — did,  in  a  word,  all  that  a  somnambulist  could  do. 
The  attack  being  passed,  she  forgot  every  act  connected  with  it,  but 
on  the  next  occasion  took  up  the  broken  thread.  Nevertheless,  if  in 
all  these  particulars  these  two  cases  seem  allied  to  natural  som- 
nambulism, in  others,  not  less  important,  they  differ  widely  from  it, 
and  require  to  be  placed  in  a  separate  category.  Whilst  natural  som- 
nambulism occurs  without  shock,  in  the  night,  in  course  of  sleep,  these 
affections  come  on  indifferently  at  any  hour  of  the  day,  when  the 
patient  is  awake,  and  under  the  form  of  a  nervous  crisis.  Lucid  sleep 
is  not  then  a  simple  modification  of  ordinary  sleep;  it  results  from  the 
violence  of  the  cerebral  spasm  (^du  spas  me  cerebral),  and  very  often 
the  attacks  are  ushered  in  by  divers  precursory  phenomena — general 
disquiet  and  uneasiness  in  the  limbs,  headache,  vertigo,  sadness,  weep- 
ing, desire  to  laugh  involuntarily,  yawning,  numbness,  syncope,  agita- 
tions or  convulsions.  In  one  of  our  cases  there  was  pain  in  the  nape 
of  the  neck  ;  in  the  other,  lumbar  pain  and  general  exalted  cutaneous 
sensibility.  (M.  Ferrus  proceeds  to  indicate  the  further  differences 
between  this  condition  and  that  of  natural  somnambulism,  which  may 
be  seen  by  comparing  the  phenomena  of  the  cases  recited.) 

Considering  these  numerous  differences,  we  are  naturally  led  to 
admit  two  sorts  of  somnambulism ;  one  equally  known  to  physicians 
and  the  public,  and  another  which  is  related  to  certain  periodic  neu- 
roses, if  even  it  may  not  be  considered  a  variety  of  these,  upon  which 
the  phenomena  of  somnambulism  are  engrafted ;  these  occurring 
always  at  a  comparatively  advanced  period  of  the  affection,  the  earlier 
stages  of  which  resemble  a  melange  of  syncope,  catalepsy,  hysteria, 
and  delirium. 

The  astonishment  and  the  lively  interest  and  curiosity  which  attach 
to  the  singular  symptoms  of  this  kind  of  somnambulism,  have  caused 
authors  to  neglect  the  medical  and  practical  view  of  the  question  ;  and 
so  we  know  but  little  of  the  etiology,  the  progress,  and  prognosis  of 
this  affection.  We  may  conjecture  that  the  general  causes  are  those 
common  to  nervous  maladies.  As  to  the  immediate  causes,  we  are 
still  in  the  dark.  In  these  two  cases,  menstruation  exercised  an  oppo- 
site influence.  In  one,  the  crises  corresponded  with  the  approach  of 
the  period ;  in  the  other,  they  were  temporarily  relieved  by  it.  In 
the  course  of  the  malady,  the  general  health  and  intelligence  were  but 
little  affected,  and  the  sequelae  were  unimportant.  Yet  we  may  suppose 
that  from  these,  as  from  other  neuroses,  might  result  mental  alteration, 
profound  and  durable.  In  neither  case  have  we  traced  any  direct 
hereditary  influence.  Both  were  born  and  brought  up  in  hot  climates^ 
both  were  cured  after  four  or  five  years  of  suffering;  both  became 
pregnant  after  some  years  of  marriage,  and  after  the  entire  cessation 
of  the  affection.  Their  children  are  living.  Both  have  become 
widows,  without  any  recurrence  of  the  attacks  from  the  profound 
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grief  which  they  experienced.  The  question  arises  as  to  the  relation 
of  such  phenomena  to  those  of  mesmerism :  we  only  propose,  but  do 
not  at  present  attempt  to  answer  it.  One  word  in  conclusion :  we 
must  admit  nothing  without  examination — without  proofs  and  prudent 
investigation.  This  obligation  is  imperious  to  every  serious  inquirer ; 
it  is  equally  the  duty  of  every  friend  of  science  to  repudiate  nothing 
which  experience  may  render  manifest.  In  a  word,  we  must  neither 
be  in  haste  to  recognise  the  existence  of  extraordinary  facts,  and  to 
deduce  theories  from  them,  nor  irrevocably  to  reject  phenomena, 
because  they  pass  the  ordinary  limits  of  our  knowledge. 


On  Disordered  Sentiments  and  Affections,     By  M.  Auzomr. 

In  the  "  Annales  Medico-Psychologiques"  for  January,  1858,  M. 
Auzony  gives  an  analysis  of  415  cases  of  insanity  observed  during 
three  months  at  the  Asylum  at  Fains,  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  the 
frequency  and  conditions  of  the  complications  of  intellectual  disorders 
with  those  of  the  affections  and  emotions.  For  this  limitation  of  time, 
certain  reasons  are  given  which  lead  the  author  to  prefer  a  short 
observation  to  a  long  one. 

The  emotions  may  be  directed  singly  or  simultaneously  to  four 
objects — God,  the  individual  himself,  his  family,  and  his  species, — 
and  are  manifested  as 

1.  Adoration,  honour,  worship,  love,  fear,  &c. 

2.  Instinct  of  self-preservation. 

3.  Instinct  of  reproduction,  including  the  sexual  emotion,  conjugal 
and  parental  affection,  and  the  general  feeling  of  the  ties  of  consan- 
guinity, &c. 

4.  The  instinct  of  social  relations,  including  politeness,  benevolence, 
pity,  esteem,  gratitude,  justice,  generosity,  admiration,  courage,  en- 
thusiasm, patriotism,  &c. 

All  these  are  susceptible  of  exaggeration,  of  diminution,  of  perver- 
sion, and  of  abolition.  Thus,  in  the  first  class,  exaggeration  produces 
mysticism,  superstition,  and  demonomania  ;  diminution  produces  sceptic 
cism,  incredulity,  Voltaireianism ;  perversion  produces  blasphemy,  and 
apostacy ;  and  abolition  produces  indifference,  materialism,  and  atheism^ 
The  corresponding  results  in  the  second  class  are,  from  exaggeration^ 
egotism,  covetousness,  fear,  pride,  ambition;  from  diminution,  pro- 
digality, rashness,  carelessness ;  iroxa  perversion,  avarice,  intemperance, 
mortifications,  voluntary  mutilations,  and  suicides;  from  abolition^ 
apathy  and  inertia.  In  the  other  classes,  similar  perversions  result  in 
hatred,  treason,  jealousy,  erotism,  contempt,  mockery,  harshness, 
pride,  ingratitude,  revenge,  cowardice,  homicide,  &c. 

The  kind  of  malady  in  its  successive  phases  influences  greatly  the 
mode  of  alteration  of  these  emotional  faculties.  Thus,  in  paralytic 
insanity,  there  is  most  frequently  observed  at  the  commencement  an 
exaggeration  of  the  sentiments,  then  perversion,  followed  by  enfeeble- 
ment  and  obliteration;  and  similar  variations  are  observed  in  the 
other  forms.  From  the  tables  given  it  appears  that  "  delirium  of  the 
affections"  almost  constantly  complicates  that  of  the  intellect.     Out 
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of  the  four  hundred  and  fifteen  cases,  there  were  only  thirty  in  which 
the  integrity  of  the  emotional  faculties  was  preserved  ;  and  it  cannot 
be  doubted  that  a  longer  observation  of  these  cases  would  have  greatly 
reduced  the  proportion.  Of  these  thirty,  eight  were  imbecile ;  seven 
were  cases  of  intermittent  mania;  six  were  melancholia;  four  were 
monomania;  two  were  mania;  two  were  epileptics;  and  one  was  para- 
lytic insanity.  In  the  three  remaining  sections  of  the  classification 
adopted — stupidity,  dementia,  and  idiocy — all  the  cases  were  com- 
plicated with  some  emotional  or  affective  disorder. 

The  classification  here  alluded  to  is  in  itself  not  without  interest.  The 
415  cases  comprised  all  that  were  treated  during  the  three  months  at 
Fains,  and  are  divided  into  two  groups  in  some  degree  corresponding* 
to  acute  and  chronic  cases.  The  first  includes  mania  (36);  intermit- 
tent, or  remittent  mania  (53);  monomania  (43);  lypemania  or  melan- 
cholia (73);  in  all  205  cases.  The  second  includes  stupidity  (4); 
dementia  (71);  paralytic  insanity  (14);  epileptic  insanity  (27);  imbe- 
cility (71);  and  idiocy  (23);  in  all  210  cases. 

These  two  groups,  nearly  equal  in  number,  vary  much  in  their  rela- 
tions to  emotional  complications.  In  the  former  group,  the  emotions 
were  perverted  or  exaggerated  in  30  and  34  per  cent,  of  the  cases ; 
whilst  in  the  latter  group  the  proportions  were  but  10  per  cent,  of 
perversions,  and  4  per  cent,  of  exaggerations.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the 
former  group,  there  was  only  a  proportion  of  20  per  cent,  of  enfeeble- 
ment,  and  six  per  cent,  of  abolition  of  these  faculties,  whilst  in  the 
latter,  35  per  cent,  were  enfeebled,  and  45  per  cent,  abolished. 

Of  the  whole  number  (415),  in  85  cases  (or  20  per  cent.),  the  sen- 
timents were  perverted ;  in  77  cases  they  were  exaggerated ;  in  116 
(or  28  per  cent.)  they  were  enfeebled ;  and  in  109  (or  26  per  cent.) 
they  were  abolished. 

The  perversions  of  affective  sentiment  were  by  far  the  most  frequent 
in  lypemania,  occurring  in  27  cases  out  of  73.  The  exaggerations 
were  proportionally  the  most  frequent  in  mania,  occurring  in  19  out  of 
53  cases  of  the  remittent  character,  and  in  15  out  of  36  of  the  con- 
tinued kind.  Diminution  of  the  affections  was  observed  by  much  the 
most  frequently  in  imbecility,  viz. — in  34  out  of  71  cases.  Abolition 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  most  frequent  in  dementia — in  44  out 
of  71  cases.  The  following  table  will  facilitate  reference : — 
State  of  Emotional 


Faculties. 

Integrity         in  . 
Perversion        „    . 

iBt  Group. 
.     .     19     . 
.     .     63     , 

2Dd  Group. 
.      .      11      .      . 
.     .     22      .      . 

TotaL 
.     30 
.     85 

Exaggeration  „   . 
Diminution      „    . 

.     .     69     . 
.     .     42     . 

.     .       8     .     . 
.     .     74     .     . 

.     77 
.  116 

Abolition         „    . 

.     .     12     . 

.     .     95     .     . 

.  107 

Whole  number     .     .  205     .     .     .  210     .     .     .  415 
M.  Auzony  remarks,  in  conclusion,  that  although  as  a  general  rule 
the  disorder  of  the  affections  is  consequent  upon,  and  due  to,  that  of 

*  Not  M.  Auzony*!  analogy,  we  ought  to  add. 
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the  intellect,  the  order  may  he  reversed,  and  the  "  effect  become  the 
cause."  Thus,  a  young  advocate  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  and  with 
no  hereditary  tendency  to  insanity,  having  obtained  the  promise  of  the 
hand  of  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was  devotedly  attached,  could  not 
support  the  happiness,  and  became  a  prey  to  incurable  melancholy, 
with  hallucinations  and  constant  chimerical  terrors.  He  adds  that 
this  "  delirium  of  the  affections"  requires  the  same  kind  of  treatment 
as  that  of  the  intellect ;  but  that  the  moral  treatment  ought  to  "  pre- 
dominate, and,  in  fact,  be  almost  exclusive.  It  requires,  also,  on  the 
part  of  the  medical  attendants,  an  increase  of  vigilance,  of  tact,  and  of 
discernment." 


Case  of  Mania  with  Homicidal  Tendency.     By  M.  Mobel. 
(Abridged.) 

On  May  3rd,  1852,  Joseph  Chanel,  a  road-labourer  in  the  depart- 
ment #f  the  Vosges,  met  an  acquaintance  named  Olivier,  whom  he 
passed  apparently  sulkily,  without  taking  any  notice  of  his  salutation. 
Immediately  afterwards  Olivier  heard  piercing  cries,  and  on  turning 
saw  Chanel  pursuing  a  child,  whom  he  seized  by  the  collar,  and  kill^ 
by  repeated  blows  with  a  hatchet.  Olivier  wished  to  advance  to  pre- 
vent the  murder,  but  dare  not,  as  Chanel,  brandishing  his  weapon, 
threatened  to  kill  him  also  if  he  came  near.  He  passed  several  men 
whom  he  also  threatened  to  kill,  "  as  he  had  done  that  other  one,"  if 
they  molested  him.  Returning  home  quietly,  after  purchasing  his  pro- 
visions, he  was  arrested  by  force  of  immbers,  and  said,  "  What  do  you 
want  ?  I  have  killed  a  child,  I  don*t  repent  of  it ;  it  is  time  to  have 
done  with  them."  Examined,  he  acknowledged  the  crime  without 
any  expression  of  regret ;  he  wished  to  kill  some  one  on  that  day,  and 
had  taken  his  hatchet  out  on  purpose.  Taken  to  the  prison  of  Epinal, 
he  was  violent,  and  said  that  "  all  his  food  was  poisoned."  The  phy- 
sician, however,  did  not  think  him  insane.  On  the  23rd  of  May,  he 
was  removed  to  the  Asylum  of  Mar^viUe,  to  be  under  the  observation 
of  MM.  Morel  and  Blondlot. 

The  report  of  these  alienists  is  divided  into  three  parts : — 

1.  His  present  mental  condition. 

2.  His  antecedents. 

3.  The  conclusions  drawn  from  these. 

1.  On  his  admission  to  Mar6ville,  Chanel  was  violent,  and  abused 
and  attempted  to  strike  the  officials.  His  expression  was  sombre,  his 
eye  threatening ;  he  required  the  strait  waistcoat.  He  answered  con- 
temptuously or  abusively  all  questions  and  observations :  "  What  are 
you  preaching  about?  1  don't  like  sermons."  He  whistled  and  sung, 
but  ultimately  answered  more  calmly.  "  What  I  have  done,  is  done — 
it  was  time  to  end  it ;  if  you  had  suffered  as  I  have  you  would  soon 

see "     All  that  could  be  understood  of  his  sufferings  was  that 

all  his  food  was  constantly  poisoned  by  some  unknown  agencies,  which 
he  called  "  Magogie"  and  "  Question."  Moreover,  he  affirmed  that 
he  was  not  insane,  but  expressed  the  utmost  indifference  to  his 
fate. 
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There  was  no  sign  of  physical  disturhanee ;  pulse  about  fifty ;  tongue 
clean  and  natural ;  appetite  normal ;  sleep  apparently  untroubled 
Sometimes  he  was  mute,  but  after  the  douche  he  became  more  tract- 
able. 

On  the  27th  there  appeared  a  change ;  he  was  no  longer  violent, 
but  depressed  and  looked  on  the  ground  constantly.  On  being  ques- 
tioned, he  would  only  answer  "  You  know  all  about  it." 

Interrogated  on  the  3rd  of  June,  he  answered  as  usual ;  but  M. 
Blondlot  attempted  to  reason  with  him :  "  Granting  that  your  food 
was  poisoned,  is  that  a  reason  for  killing  a  child?"  "That  maj 
be,  but  it  was  time  to  end  it — as  well  him  as  another."  On  the  15th 
he  again  became  violent,  and  refused  food.  There  was  a  furred  tongue, 
which  he  attributed  to  poisoned  food  as  usual.  An  emetic,  which 
acted  violently  and  copiously  on  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  a  bath, 
restored  the  former  condition.  When  again  tranquil.  Dr.  Morel  urged 
him  to  write  to  his  mother,  "  as  he  was  likely  to  be  condemned  to 
deati)."  He  did  so,  but  with  indifference  as  to  his  fate.  On  ^e  5th 
of  July,  renewed  violence  with  public  indecency,  attended  aa  before 
by  digestive  disorder.  M.  Morel  remarks  that  there  was  a  striking 
periodicity  in  these  functional  perturbations;  and  that  they  were 
always  attended  by  greater  mental  agitation.  Up  to  the  26th  of 
September  nothing  more  could  be  elicited  by  question  or  observation, 
than  that  his  food  was  poisoned,  not  by  a  poison  that  kills,  but  that 
causes  great  discomfort.  His  vengeance  must  fall  upon  some  one,  no 
matter  whom  ;  and  he  had  killed  the  child  to  make  an  end  of  the 
business  {pour  que  cela  Jinisse) .  He  was  ready  to  do  the  like  again 
if  tormented  any  more.  He  was  not  insane,  and  would  rather  die  oo 
the  block  than  be  thought  so.  For  the  rest,  total  and  brutish  in- 
difference. 

2.  At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  enlisted  voluntarily,  and  after  seven  years' 
service  he  was  discharged  with  a  certiHcate  of  good  conduct,  in  April 
1838.  In  1848  he  was  local  commandant  of  the  National  Guard,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  engaged  to  be  married  ;  but  he  committed  certain  ex- 
travagances, for  which  he  was  removed  to  the  Asylum  of  Mareville  as 
likely  to  compromise  the  public  safety.  He  was  there  quiet  and  orderly, 
and  in  a  few  months  was  restored  to  his  family  and  his  public  func- 
tions. Before  this  it  appears  he  had  taken  to  drinking,  had  complained 
of  headache,  and  had  cranial  and  facial  erysipelas,  with  epistaxis  and 
bleeding  from  the  ears.  After  this,  his  gait  was  occasionally  hesitating, 
and  his  face  frequently  injected ;  his  arms  were  affected  with  convulsive 
actions  also.  It  was  soon  after  this  that  he  entered  Mareville.  Leav- 
ing the  asylum  in  February,  1849,  he  was  observed  in  a  few  months  to 
be  affected  with  great  religious  exaltation  of  sentiment.  He  attended 
all  rehgious  services,  fasted  rigorously,  and  confessed  such  sins  that  he 
said  the  priest  was  Idche  for  giving  him  absolution. 

After  the  midnight  mass,  in  1851,  he  again  changed  completely 

beheved  in  nothing,  blasphemed  much,  committed  great  excesses,  and 
wrote  threatening  letters  to  the  priests  and  civil  authorities.  Then 
appeared  for  the  first  time  his  dominant  idea  of  the  poisoned  food,  on 
which    subject    he    quarrelled    with    all   his    family,   and,    becoming 
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gradually  more  and  more  violent,  at  last  committed  the  crime 
related. 

3.  In  the  judgment  passed  on  this  case,  M.  Morel  reviews  the  pre- 
ceding circumstances,  weighing  their  value  and  significance,  and  con- 
cludes that  Chanel  is  a  "  depraved  (abruti)  being,  in  whom  the  senti- 
ments are  completely  disorganized,  and  whose  intellect  has  never 
been  well  developed.  We  have  carefully  guarded  (he  continues)  against 
a  simulated  insanity ;  we  have  observed  him  at  all  hours  of  the  day 
and  night ;  we  have  tried  to  ascertain  if  these  periodical  returns  are 
the  expression  of  a  pathological  condition:  we  have  continued  our 
observations  for  four  months,  and  we  are  convinced  that  all  the 
acts  of  this  man  were  the  result  of  a  general  perturbation  of  the  in- 
tellectual faculties.  Chanel  is  a  hypochondriacal  maniac,  with  syste- 
matic ideas  of  persecution  and  evil  influence  exercised  upon  his  person. 
This  affection  presents  periods  of  exacerbation,  imd  whatever  may  be 
the  decision  of  the  law,  we  are  of  opinion  that  any  return  to 
society'  should  be  interdicted  to  this  individual,  perverted  both  in  his 
intelligence  and  his  emotions.*' 

In  commentmg  on  this  case,  M.  Morel  takes  occasion  to  contest  the 
theory  of  monomania  as  set  forth  by  Ruel,  Esquirol,  Marc,  and  Georget. 
He  rejects  incendiary,  homicidal,  and  other  monomanias,  as  forming 
distinct  affections  of  themselves,  and  considers  them  as  "  tenden- 
cies and  symptoms"  of  the  principal  fundamental  malady,  general 
mental  derangement.  In  support  of  this  he  analyses  certain  cases 
brought  forward  as  illustrative  of  these  monomanias,  and  shows  that 
in  the  history  of  such  cases  there  was  ample  reason  to  perceive  that, 
independent  of  the  crowning  acts  which  gave  character  to  the  disease, 
there  was  general  derangement  of  the  mental  functions,  more  or  less 
explicitly  marked. 


On  the  Pathogenic  Itiflvence  of  Loss  of  Sleep, 
By  M.  E.  Renaudin. 

M.  Eexaudiit's  observations  on  this  subject  are  so  interesting  and 
important,  not  only  as  showing  the  powerful  influence  of  insomnia  in 
the  production  of  disease,  but  also  as  indicating  the  loose  analysis  of 
phenomena  which  is  too  often  made  in  the  science  of  etiology,  that 
we  shall  endeavour  in  as  brief  a  space  as  practicable  to  give  the  whole 
of  his  views. 

**  In  tracing  back  effects  to  causes,  we  are  often  content  with  having  found 
a  cause  which  maj/  have  produced  the  effect,  without  carefully  examinmg  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena ;  we  often  arrive  at  etiological  data  accepted  without 
control,  transmitted  without  examination,  and  by  and  by  transformed  into 
axioms  which  no  one  thinks  of  contesting.  Where  is  the  young  girl  who  has 
not  indulged  in  one  or  two  dreams  of  love  ?  If  insanity  follows  some  such 
dream,  the  statistics  of  moral  causes  are  increased  by  a  unit.  If  it  follows  a 
deception  or  a  loss  of  property,  ^ain  this  is  accepted  without  inquiry  as  the 
*  moral  cause'  of  the  affection.  Lately  the  list  of  causes  has  been  increased 
by  another — viz.,  the  residence  amongst  the  insane.  But  between  the  fact 
which  we  consider  the  cause,  and  the  malady  which  we  regard  as  the  effect. 
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there  are  intermediate  events  whicL  we  pass  over  in  silence;  which  nevertbeless 
often  contain  the  pathoecnic  knot  which  it  is  of  so  much  importance  to  un- 
loose.  I  confine  myself  on  this  occasion  to  speak  of  one  only,  which  plavs  an 
important  part  in  tne  production  of  disease — loss  of  sleep. 

"  Ordinary  maladies  exhibit  notable  modifications,  according  as  they  are  com- 
plicated or  not  with  insomnia.  Very  powerful  is  the  influence  of  sleep  otct 
nervous  and  inflammatory  diseases,  where  opiates  produce  remarkable  resoltSi 
as  well  as  over  affections  of  the  digestive  organs.  We  may  observe  daily  how 
prejudicial  is  interruoted  sleep  to  the  performance  of  the  digestive  functions. 
Derangement  is  proa\iced  when  the  normal  duration  of  sleep  is  abridged  by 
mental  excitement  or  occupation.  This  efi'ect  varies  from  age  to  age,  and  the 
younger  the  subject  the  more  necessary  is  sleep.  If  too  often  interrupted, 
there  results  a  state  of  cerebral  excitement,  which  prevents  the  possibihtv  of 
the  return  of  natural  sleep  without  the  employment  of  therapeutic  agency,  ftc 
confusion  of  ideas  which  is  constantly  experienced  in  the  transition  from  the 
sleeping  to  the  waking  condition,  becomes  constant  in  the  cases  alluded  to,  and 
is  aggravated  into  a  form  of  insanity,  the  special  type  of  which  depends  upon 
other  causes  which  have  preceded  or  induced  this  sleeplessness.  The  citation 
of  certain  facts  will  illustrate  the  position. 

"Wlien,  in  1842,  I  undertook  the  direction  of  the  Asylum  of  Fains,  the 
cellular  system  was  in  ^eat  repute,  and  the  thirty  apartments  which  were  in 
each  section  contained  m  a  very  small  space  individuals  who  could  give  them- 
selves up  to  all  the  vagaries  of  their  riotous  delirium.  The  walls  were  thin, 
and  yell  arousing  yeU,  there  resulted  an  insomnia  concert,  wluch  aggravated 
and  perpetuated  the  delirium.  The  system  being  changed,  this  agitation  dis- 
appeared ;  and  amongst  the  patients  manv  owe  their  recovery  to  the  peace  and 
quiet  they  were  thus  enablea  to  enjoy.  But  before  this  took  place  1  had  been 
taught  a  very  important  lesson.  The  nurses  attached  to  this  quarter  began 
very  soon  after  their  admission  to  lose  those  Qualifications  which  had  induced 
us  to  select  them.  Their  character  became  awkward,  their  irritability  increased 
day  by  day,  their  intelligence  declined  graduallv,  and  in  some  impending  stu- 
pidity rendered  their  dismissal  necessary,  as  well  as  a  brutality  utterly  diSerent 
Irom  their  primitive  character.  The  privation  and  interruption  of  sleep  had 
caused  these  changes,  which  disappeared  quickly  when  they  were  removed 
and  could  have  rest  and  quiet.  The  same  results  accrue  to  the  nurses  who 
sleep  in  quiet  wards,  ana  yet  are  unable  to  rest  without  interruption  from 
fear. 

"On  my  entrance  at  MardviUe,  I  found  the  same  results  attending  the 
celluhir  system.  Whilst  this  was  in  operation  the  nurses  had  to  be  almost 
constantly  changed,  from  causes  similai*  to  those  just  mentioned ;  and  very  few 
were  found  who  could  resist  the  consequences  of  such  deprivation  of  sleep — 
consequences  in  many  cases  very  serious. 

"A  young  nurse  was  admitted  a  short  time  ago  into  the  asylum,  when,  for 
some  nights,  the  turbulence  of  the  patients  in  her  division  interrupted  con- 
stantly her  sleep.  Not  daring  to  acknowledge  her  fatigue  and  claim  some 
hours  of  repose,  she  laboured  on  without  complaining  of  any  inconvenience. 
Four  days  passed  thus,  but  on  the  fifth  she  presented  all  the  characters  of  an 
access  ot  mania,  hallucinations,  excitement,  restlessness,  incoherence,  &c.  Had 
this  continued  long,  the  mania  would  have  become  fixed,  but  the  cause  being 
recognised,  she  soon  recovered  by  opiates  and  repose.  Two  other  cases  more 
obstinate  occurred  within  a  short  time.  These  facts  are  certainly  exceptions, 
but  the  statement  of  such  extreme  cases  will  throw  light  upon  other  slighter 
phenomena. 

"A  man  of  good  constitution,  of  jovial  temper,  and  most  irreproachable 
character,  was  suddenly  informed  that  a  grave  accusation  had  been  calum- 
niously  brought  against  him,  and  the  letter  in  which  it  was  contained  was 
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shotm  him.  The  blow  was  too  severe,  and  he  exhibited  an  excitement  almost 
maniacal.  The  first  emotion  passed  away,  he  resumed  his  occupations,  and  his 
family  hoped  that  all  was  well.  They  reckoned,  however,  without  taking  into 
consideration  the  insomnia,  which  remained  as  the  final  consequence  of  the  moral 
tortures  he  had  undergone.  The  least  event  startled  him,  the  circulation  was 
accelerated,  the  beatings  of  the  heart  became  tumultuous,  and  after  an  incuba- 
tion of  some  days,  a  violent  attack  of  mania  broke  out.  This  was  attributed 
directly  to  the  moral  cause,  witliout  investigating  the  process  of  evolution,  and 
for  some  time  nothing  was  done  but  to  combat  congestion,  &c.  At  last  opium 
and  digitalis  were  given  with  notable  good  results ;  out  for  some  reason  or  other 
this  medication  was  abandoned,  and  the  mania  manifested  itself  anew  with  great 
violence,  and  will  now  doubtless  be  incurable.  This  case  indicates  the  neces- 
sity of  seizing  onpoi'tunity  as  well  as  the  proper  remedies,  or  the  time  comes  when 
treating  pro|)erly  the  original  cause  will  no  longer  remove  the  efTect ;  the  habit 
has  become  chronic.  Sleep,  re-established  too  late,  fails  to  bring  back  calmness 
or  the  reaction  of  reason. 

"  I  have  been  able  in  another  case  to  trace  the  pathogenic  influence  of  want 
of  sleep  in  the  production  of  delirium.  A  young  girl,  arrived  at  the  a^e  when 
the  besoin  d* aimer  is  strong,  had  some  hysterical  symptoms,  which  ended  in  a 
maniacal  attack,  which  was  most  violent  when  sne  saw  any  youth  with  a 
resemblance  to  an  ideal  formed  in  her  own  mind,  during  a  state  of  hallucination 
consequent  upon  loss  of  sleep.  Her  friends  at  first  saw  only  the  agjitation, 
without  seeking  deeply  into  the  cause,  and  instead  of  trying  to  obtain  sleep 
they  made  her  take  prolonged  baths  at  Plombi^res;  the  consequence  of  which 
was  that  the  insomnia  became  chronic.  The  use  of  opiates  produced  a  notable 
amelioration ;  when  she  could  sleep  the  hallucinations  almost  disappeared,  but 
as  soon  as  the  insomnia  returned,  the  delicious  conceptions  returned  also,  and 
became  in  some  measure  fixed. 

"  1  add  the  relation  of  another  case  which  strongly  indicates  the  necessity  c| 
examining  minutely  into  the  initial  phenomena  of  this  formidable  malady : — It 
is  that  of  a  lady  in  whose  family  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the  least  hereditary 
taint,  herself  being  a  person  of  extraordinary  force  of  character.  Her  husband 
lost  a  large  amount  of  money,  and  shortly  afterwards  she  fell  into  a  state  of 
lypemania,  against  which  the  resources  of  mSflical  skill  have  been  hitherto 
powerless.  Grief  was  regarded  by  all  as  the  cause  of  this,  but  a  more  minute 
inquiry  revealed  a  very  different  kind  of  sequence.  These  are  the  facts :  one 
day  she  entered  the  house  of  a  relative  who  had  committed  suicide,*  and  saw 
the  body  without  having  been  forewarned.  Wishing  to  relieve  her  husband  of 
some  care,  she  examined  the  papers  of  the  deceased,  and  found  details  of  the 
most  delirious  conceptions.  Sne  destroyed  every  trace  of  this,  and  had  scarcely 
finished  when  her  husband  entered,  and  informed  her  of  his  losses.  She 
appeared  at  first  soothed  by  the  consolations  of  her  friends,  but  continued 
sleepless  ;  no  one  inquired  about  this  fact,  and  she  did  not  think  of  mentioning 
it.  A  few  hours  of  slumber  might  have  saved  her,  but  prolonged  insomnia 
was  followed  by  profound  stupor,  which  will  most  probably  terminate  in 
dementia." 

Loss  of  sleep  seems  also  to  be  the  primordial  element  of  that  marasmus 
which  terminates  the  life  of  certain  maniacs,  who  seem  to  have  no 
other  lesion  than  a  gradual  loss  of  power,  a  true  inanition  from  default 
of  assimilation.  We  also  remark  the  comparative  hannlessness  of 
even  great  excitement,  when  sleep  is  not  interfered  with ;  and  the 
dangers  of  the  period  of  prostration  are  increased  in  proportion  as  the 

*  Tlie  ensuing  relation  seems  scarcely  con  sis  en  t  with  the  previous  statement  as 
to  the  absence  of  hen  ditary  tendency. 
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period  of  exitement  has  been  marked  by  more  or  less  insomnia.  It  is 
ordinarily  by  insomnia  that  the  periodic  returns  of  mania  commence, 
followed  by  gastric  disorder ;  and  if  we  carefully  observe  these  symp- 
toms in  those  subject  to  periodical  attacks,  we  may  not  infrequently 
cause  the  attack  to  abort,  or  at  least  make  it  a  very  mild  one.  Again 
we  observe  in  continued  mania,  that  insomnia  marks  the  periods  of 
aggravation  and  recrudescence  of  the  delirious  conceptions.  In  man? 
cases,  so  long  as  regular  sleep  can  be  obtained,  the  malady  is  reduc^ 
to  a  quiescent  state,  a  sort  of  "  abstract  virtuality ;"  but  a  few  days 
of  insomnia  suffice  to  light  it  up  actively  again.  One  of  our  mono- 
maniacs is  in  this  ease ;  he  is  the  creator  of  heaven  and  earth ;  but 
beyond  this  conception  he  is  one  of  the  most  polite  and  mild  of  men; 
but  deprived  of  sleep  from  any  cause,  he  becomes  irritable,  and  a  prej 
to  extreme  excitement ;  and  thus  his  theoretic  delirium  becomes  open 
and  practical. 

Chronic  insomnia  is  frequent  amongst  those  who  pass  lonely  lives, 
especially  females ;  this  arises  from  nocturnal  terrors,  and  is  often  the 
cause  of  insanity.  There  is,  at  this  time,  in  Mar6ville,  a  woman  aged 
40,  who,  under  the  influence  of  these  nocturnal  terrors,  has  become 
gradually  subject  to  hallucinations  of  the  eye  and  ear,  which  at  first 
ceased  when  she  was  no  longer  alone.  After  some  time  the  expresnoiu 
of  her  terror  ceased,  and  an  amendment  was  anticipated ;  but  instead 
of  this,  it  was  found  that  the  supposed  phantom  had  acquired  more 
force  and  power,  even  sufficient  to  repress  all  manifestation  of  afBrigfat, 
by  the  order  of  an  audible  voice.  This  person  would  not  have  arrived 
at  this  point  without  the  insomnia  and  the  solitary  dwelling. 

"  In  general,  when  a  moral  cause  has  been  the  point  of  departure  of 
mental  alienation,  it  is  rare  that  insomnia  has  not  had  an  important 
share  in  the  development  of  the  affijction,  which,  prepared  by  the 
psychical  element,  is  only^  definitively  organized  when  the  somatic 
element  has  done  its  work  by  loss  of  repose.'* 


MEDICO-LEGAL  TRIAL— PLEA,  "LUNACY." 

CASE   OP   THE   REV.    W.   J.    J.    LEACH. 

[It  was  our  intention  to  have  entered  fidlj  into  the  consideration  of  the  case 
of  Mr.  Leach,  but  as  a  verdict  of  sanity  has  been  recorded  by  the  jury,  we 
will  give  this  gentleman  all  the  benefit  of  this  decision,  and  say  nothing  Ujat 
can  further  affect  his  social  position.  We  append  a  report  of  the  evidence  as 
it  appeared  in  the  public  journals  at  the  time.] 

A  commission  was  opened  on  Thursday  before  Mr.  Barlow,  one  of  the  Com- 
poissioners  in  Lunacy,  at  the  Gray's  Inn  Coffee-house,  May  20th,  1S68,  to 
inquire  whether  the  Rev.  William  James  John  Leach  was  of  sound'  mind  and 
com{)etent  to  dispose  of  his  property.  The  commission  was  issued  upon  the 
petition  of  Juha  Carohne  Leach,  the  mother  of  the  supposed  lunatic,  and  at 
whose  death  he  will  come  into  possession  of  nearly  50,000/.  in  the  funcU. 

EVIDENCE  IN  SUPPORT  OP  THE  LUNACT. 

Dr.  Forbes  Winslow  said — I  was  first  consulted  in  reference  to  Mr.  Leach  in 
May,  1853.    He  resided  at  that  time  at  Upper  Southwick  Street,  Hyde  Park. 
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He  was  at  that  time  in  a  state  of  mental  aberration,  and  an  attendant  had  the 
charge  of  him.    His  mind  appeared  to  be  morbidly  excited  upon  religious  sub- 
jects, and  1  have  no  doubt  tnat  he  was  insane.  He  was,  in  my  opinion,  labour- 
ing under  several  delusions  connected  with  religious  questions.     I  saw  him 
ajjain  in  1856,  when  he  then  was  living  in  a  cottage  at  Hammersmith  by 
himself,  and  I  had  some  long  conversations  with  him,  which  satisfied  me  that 
his  mind  was  in  the  same  state  as  in  1853.     He  said  that  the  millennium  was 
at  hand,  and  that  our  Saviour  would  soon  be  ui)on  earth ;  that  all  social  ranks 
and  distinctions  of  society  were  abolished ;  and  he  called  my  attention  to  a 
paragraph  in  the  Record  newspaper,  which  stated  that  an  old  woman  had  seen 
our  Saviour  near  Bridgewater.     He  appeared  to  believe  that  this  statement 
was  true.     At  this  time,  Mr.  Leach  having  exbibited  no  marked  excitement  or 
disposition  to  acts  of  mischief  to  himself  and  others,  I  advised  that  no  step 
should  be  taken  to  restrain  his  liberty,  but  I  directed  that  he  should  be  care- 
fully watched,  in  the  event  of  his  committing  some  overt  act  of  insanity.     A 
few  weeks  after  I  had  given  this  report  and  advice,  I  was  again  consulted  by 
the  family,  who  represented  they  had  ascertained  that  Mr.  Leach  had  made  an 
offer  of  marriage,  and  had  actually  engaged  himself,  to  his  housemaid  !     Re- 
cognising Mr.  Leach  to  be  in  an  insane  state  of  mind,  and  quite  incompetent, 
in  consequence  of  his  insauity,  to  act  with  a  sound  judgment  in  such  matters, 
I  suggested  that  he  should  be  placed  under  supervision  and  control,  but 
advised,  before  doing  so,  that  two  independent  medical  men  should  be  called  in 
to  examine  him,  ana  certify  to  liis  conoition  before  he  was  removed.     He  was 
subsequently  placed  in  my  private  asylum.    While  he  was  in  my  establishment 
I  had  frequent  conversations  with  him.     He  did  not  appear  to  think  that  the 
millennium  had  actually  arrived,  but  that  it  was  dawning,  and  he  said  that 
there  was  so  much  wickedness  and  fraud  in  this  world  at  the  present  time,  that 
it  clearly  showed  the  millennium  must  soon  arrive.     He  said  he  did  not 
actually  believe  that  the  old  woman  had  seen  our  Saviour,  but  he  said  he 
should  like  to  go  and  inquire  into  the  subject.     He  then  told  me  that  many 
years  before  he  had  seen  a  vision  of  our  Saviour  on  the  cross,  as  God  manifest 
in  tlie  flesli,  while  in  the  pulpit,  and  that  the  vision  had  converted  him.     I 
spoke  to  him  upon  the  subject  of  his  wearing  liis  beard,  and  asked  him  to  cut 
it  off ;  and  he  said  that  while  translating  the  Scriptures  some  years  before,  an 
accident  had  occurred,  the  nature  of  which  he  would  not  explain,  and  that  a 
revelation  was  then  made  to  him  respecting  his  beard,  and  he  now  continued 
to  wear  his  beard  in  obedience  to  Divine  command,  and  in  deference  to  the 
sanction  of  the  Holy  Ghost  and  Spirit ;  that  on  one  occasion  he  had  cut  off  his 
heard,  and  that  he  had  suffered  in  consequence  the  greatest  mental  agony ;  and 
he  considered  he  should  be  committing  a  great  abomination  to  the  Almighty  if 
he  were  to  do  it  acain.    He  was  also  under  the  impression  that  there  were  nve 
distinct  voices  within  him  which  directed  all  his  actions,  and  that  one  of  them 
in  jiarticular  was  a  special  one,  which  directed  him  in  eveir  act  of  his  life, 
whether  trivial  or  important.     I  endeavoured  to  analyse  his  ideas,  and  to 
ascertain  whether  he  alluded  to  the  voice  of  conscience  or  the  voice  of  reason 
or  judgment;  but  he  said  the  voices  he  referred  to  were  nothing  of  this  kind, 
but  were  special  to  himself.    He  said  none  of  the  voices  were  audible  ones. 
He  also  told  me  that  it  was  his  custom  to  pray  in  an  erect  position,  for  several 
hours,  in  the  middle  of  the  room,  with  his  arms  in  front  of  his  head,  but 
he  only  prayed   mentally,  and   did  not   utter  a  word;    and   when  he   was 
tired  of  standing,  he  prostrated  himself  on  his  face.    He  said  that  he  generally 
prayed  for  the  restoration  of  the  miraculous  gifts  to  the  Church,  and  he 
expected  that  the  result  of  his  earnest  prayers  would  be  that  he  as  part  of  the 
Church  would  have  the  power  to  bring  the  dead  to  life,  to  restore  sight  to 
the  blind,  and  to  heal  the  sick.     He  spoke  about  his  servants,  and  said  they 
ought  to  be  treated  more  kindly  than  they  were,  and  more  as  equals,  and  that 
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he  dined  and  took  liis  meals  with  his  servants  and  kissed  them  in  the  rooming, 
and  allowed  them  to  sit  on  his  knee.  He  also  said  that  after  family  praTers 
he  had  his  servants  in  the  drawing-room  and  played  cards  with  them  until  xhne 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  between  the  deals  he  read  chapters  out  of  the  Bible 
to  them.  I  told  him  that  such  proceeding  as  those  were  contrary  to  tiic 
views  entertained  by  gentlemen  and  persons  m  his  position,  and  that  tkej  were 
not  consistent  with  the  position  ol  a  gentleman  and  a  ciergrman ;  and  he 
replied,  that  it  was  part  of  his  religious  course  of  life  so  to  comport  himself 
with  his  servants.  He  also  said  that  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  to  one  of 
his  maids,  and  he  said  that  he  kissed  this  one  upon  the  lips  and  the  other  upon 
the  cheek.  I  then  asked  him  whether,  supposmg  he  should  be  set  at  liberty, 
he  would  purchase  pistols  a^n,  and  he  said  he  certainly  should,  and  that  he 
should  carry  bis  gunpowder  m  his  waistcoat  pocket  in  order  that  it  might  be 
kept  dry.  His  mind  appeared  so  much  disordered  by  religious  impressions, 
that  it  was  very  difficult  to  get  him  to  converse  upon  any  other  subject.  He 
displayed  a  good  deal  of  shrewdness,  which  was  very  common  with  lunatics, 
who  very  frequently  exhibited  jgreat  caution  and  cunning  in  concealing  their 
hallucinations.  Dr.  Wiusiow,  in  conclusion,  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr. 
Leach  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  he  was  quite  incompetent  to  manage  his 
affairs  or  to  take  care  of  his  property. 

Dr.  Winhiuw  was  subiected  to  a  long  cross-examination  by  Mr.  Chambers. 
He  said  he  had  no  doubt  that  Mr.  Leach  would  be  able  to  solve  auv  proposi- 
tion of  "  Euclid'*  that  might  be  placed  before  him ;  but  this,  he  said,  would  not 
at  all  alter  his  opinion  of  the  state  of  his  mind.  He  advised  hb  family  not  to 
put  him  under  restraint  until  he  committed  some  overt  act  of  insanity,  and  the 
overt  act  he  committed  was  promising  to  marrv,  and  being  about  to  marry,  one 
of  his  servant  maids.  Witness  considered  that  the  servants  had  exercised 
undue  influence  over  a  man  whose  mind  was  affected,  and  that  he  had  beea 
entranped  into  making  the  promise  to  marry,  and  he  thought  it  his  duty  to 
interfere  to  prevent  a  man  in  an  insane  state  of  mind  from  committing  himself 
in  such  a  maimer.  He  advised  that  two  independent  medical  men  should  be 
called  in  to  examine  Mr.  Leach,  and  ^ve  the  necessary  certificate  to  enable 
his  friends  to  place  him  under  restraint.  He  was  not  aware  that  one  of  the 
gentlemen  who  signed  the  certificate  had  been  the  assistant  and  was  now  the 
partner  of  Mr.  Sidden,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Leach,  but  he  believed  it  had 
Deen  so  stated.  He  should  not  think  of  reasoning  with  a  man  who  told  him 
that  the  millennium  had  arrived,  because  he  did  not  think  that  any  man  who 
came  to  such  a  conclusion,  contrary  to  the  evidence  of  his  own  senses,  was  a 
fit  subject  to  be  reasoned  with.  He  was  aware  that  many  eminent  men,  divines 
and  otliers,  had  expressed  very  extraordinary  opinions  upon  the  subject  of  reli- 
gion, and  he  did  not  form  his  conclusions  as  to  the  insanity  of  Mr.  L^u;h  from 
any  one  particular  fact,  but  from  all  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  case. 
If  any  man,  however,  were  to  tell  him  that  he  had  seen  our  Saviour  upon  the 
cart  h,  he  should  consider  it  a  very  grave  circumstance  in  reference  to  the  state 
of  his  mind.  The  vision  he  referred  to  he  represented  he  had  seen  twenty-seven 
years  before.  Witness  had  some  conversation  with  him  in  reference  to  his 
wearing  a  beard,  and  he  said  that  it  was  effeminate  to  cut  off  the  beard,  and  he 
quoted  several  passages  from  the  Scriptures  referring  to  men  making  themselves 
hke  women,  in  confirmation  of  what  he  stated.  He  afterwards  said  that,  while 
engaged  in  translating  the  Scriptures,  he  found  a  particular  word  which  justi- 
fied him  in  supposing  that  it  was  the  Divine  command  that  he  should  wear  his 
beard,  and  that  he  did  so  by  the  Divine  authority.  Mr.  Leach  dso  had  the 
delusion  that  he  had  been  mainly  instrumental  in  promoting  the  abolition  of 
the  punishment  of  death  for  all  crimes,  and  he  considered  that  he  had  effected 
this  by  writing  a  letter  to  the  Times,  which  was  never  inserted,  and  by  conver- 
sations he  haahad  with  persons  in  omnibuses  upon  the  subjoct.    With  regard 
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to  Kls  inleuded  marriage,  he  said  that  he  had  promised  one  of  his  servants  to 
marry  her,  and  that  it  would  be  disgraceful  and  dishonourable  not  to  do  so. 
He  also  said  that  he  had  seen  the  father  and  mother  of  his  intended  bride,  and 
that  they  had  consented  to  the  marriage,  and  everything  was  arranged,  when 
his  mother  interfered  and  got  him  shut  up  in  a  madhouse.  Witness  told  him 
that  he  could  not  expect  any  happiness  from  such  a  union,  and  he  replied  that 
t  he  girl  was  a  very  well  conductea  young  woman,  and  he  believed  he  should  be 
very  happy  with  her.  Dr.  Winslow  then  said  he  did  not  mean  to  have  it  un- 
derstood that  he  considered  it  by  any  means  an  indication  of  insanity  that  a 
man  of  fifty-four  should  marry  his  servant ;  but  he  coupled  the  fact  with  the 
history  of  the  case  and  with  Mr.  Leach's  delusions  on  several  topics,  and  this 
led  him  to  the  conclusion  that  Mr.  Leach  was  not  of  sound  mind,  and  unfit  to 
manage  himself  and  his  affairs.  He  said  that  Mr.  Leach  appeared  to  be 
quite  aware  that  he  would  come  into  possession  of  a  large  sum  of  money  at 
the  death  of  his  mother,  and  he  appeared  to  desire  to  sell  the  reversionary 
interest  for  an  annuity  for  his  life.  He  appeared  to  have  a  great  horror  of  his 
mother,  and  he  understood  that  they  had  quarrelled  on  account  of  her  refusing 
to  allow  the  servants  to  take  their  meals  with  him.  Mr.  Leach  might  have 
been  able  to  pay  his  bills,  and  conduct  operations  of  that  description  for  twenty 
or  thirty  years  ;  but  this  fact  would  not  at  all  affect  his  opinion  with  remird  to 
the  state  of  his  mind.  When  Mr.  Leach  talked  about  praying,  he  aid  not 
allude  to  the  present  inquiry,  and  he  did  not  remember  hearing  him  sajr  that  he 
had  prayed  to  God  earnestly,  for  an  hour  or  more,  that  the  inriuiry  might  end 
in  his  being  released.  At  the  time  Mr.  Leach  procured  the  pistols  there  had 
been  a  good  many  robberies  committed  at  Hammersmith,  and  his  own  house 
was  broken  into  on  one  occasion ;  and  he  said  he  had  procured  the  pistols  for 
his  own  protection.  He  believed  Mr.  Leach  possessed  extraordinary  mental 
powers  and  literary  attainments,  and  that  he  devoted  himself  a  great  deal  to 
study. 

Mr  Henry  Sidden,  a  medical  gentleman,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Leach, 
was  then  examined.  He  deposed  that  he  had  married  Mr,  Leach's  sister,  and 
he  had  known  him  for  twenty  years.  He  then  proved  tjiat  in  1841  he  was 
attacked  with  madness,  and  locked  himself  in  his  study,  and  when  the  door 
was  opened  he  was  found  quite  naked.  He  was  under  restraint  at  this  time 
for  a  short  period,  when  ne  recovered.  He  was  again  attacked  in  a  similar 
manner  in  1852,  and  a  third  time  in  1853,  and  he  broke  all  the  windows  in  his 
room,  and  he  said  he  did  this  in  order  that  the  neighbours  might  hear  him  play 
the  flute.  He  had  an  enema  syringe  in  the  room  which  he  represented  to  be 
a  flute,  and  he  broke  it  in  endeavouring  to  play  upon  it.  Wlien  he  was  at- 
tacked in  1853,  Dr.  Winslow  was  called  in,  and  under  his  advice  an  attendant 
was  provided  for  him,  and  he  was  closely  watched.  The  witness  also  proved 
that  Mr.  Leach  was  continually  talking  about  the  millennium  and  other  reli- 
gious subjects,  and  also  about  an  old  woman  having  seen  our  Saviour  at  Bridge- 
water,  and  he  appeared  to  believe  that  she  had  done  so.  His  mother  was 
seventy-three  or  seventy-four  years  old.  In  1856,  Dr.  Winslow  was  again  con- 
sulted, and  upon  his  reporting  him  to  be  insane,  witness  took  the  necessary 
steps  to  obtain  a  certificate  to  authorize  his  removal  to  a  place  of  confinement. 
The  certificate  was  signed  by  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Wood.  The  former  was  at 
that  time  house  surgeon  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  the  latter  had  since  been 
af)pointed  physician  to  Bethlehem  Hospital.  Mr.  Gray  had  since  become 
witness's  partner. 

Cross-examined — In  the  event  of  Mr.  Leach  dying  unmarried,  and  without  a 
will,  a  great  portion  of  his  property  would  come  to  witness's  wife.  In  June,  1856, 
Mr.  Lexich  executed  a  deed,  under  which  he  received  a  sum  of  11 94/.,  and  witness 
received  a  similar  amount.  Upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Leach's  mother,  witness's  wife 
would  be  entitled  to  17,000/.,  and  Mr.  Leach  would  receive  30,000/.,  and  if  he 
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should  die  unmarried,  and  without  a  will,  witness  believed  that  sum  would  go 
to  his  wife.  He  and  his  wife  went  to  visit  Mr.  Leach  while  he  was  at  Dr. 
Winslow's  establishment,  and  he  was  very  violent,  and  his  wife  was  rery  much 
frightened.  He  was  violent  on  account  of  his  having  been  placed  in  a  lunatic 
asylum ;  but  witness  did  not  recollect  that  he  said  that  he  and  his  familv  had 
shut  him  up  there  to  prevent  him  from  marrying  his  servant-maid.  He  ha(f  been 
doing  duty  at  one  of  the  churches  in  the  neighoourhood  down  to  the  period  of 
his  first  attack,  and  he  ascribed  this  attack  to  the  excess  of  labour  that  de- 
volved upon  him  owing  to  the  illness  of  the  rector,  and  other  causes.  He  first 
heard  of  Mr.  Leach's  intention  to  marry  one  of  his  servant-maids  in  January, 
1867,  and  it  was  after  this  that  Mr.  Gray  and  Dr.  Wood  signed  the  certificate 
of  his  insanity.  He  knew  perfectly  well  what  he  was  about  when  he  executed 
the  deed  under  which  he  obtained  the  1200/.,  and  was  not  under  any  delusion. 
Witness  invested  the  money  for  him  with  the  excej)tion  of  100/.,  which  he 
handed  to  him-  Dr.  Winslow  advised  him  to  get  the  certificate  of  insanity 
signed  by  two  independent  medical  men,  and  he  considered  Mr.  Gray  was  per- 
fectly independent,  although  he  had  been  his  assistant.  Mr.  Leach,  on  every 
occasion  wnen  he  was  free  from  the  surveillance  of  the  keepers,  complained  of 
being  put  in  such  a  place  of  confinement,  and  said  tliat  he  was  no  more  mad  than 
witness  was.  He  aesired  to  dispose  of  his  reversion  for  an  annuity  of  SOO/.  a 
year,  and  if  he  had  done  so,  of  course  it  would  have  prevented  Ids  wife  from 
having  a  cliance  of  getting  the  money. 

In  reexamination  the  witness  said  that  liis  wife  was  in  very  delicate  health, 
and  Mr.  Leach  was  much  more  likely  to  live  than  she  was.  She  was  at  present 
too  ill  to  attend  to  give  her  evidence. 

Some  other  evidence  was  then  adduced,  showing  the  nature  of  the  attacks  in 
1841,  1852,  and  1853,  and  it  appeared  that,  on  the  two  former  occasions,  it 
was  found  necessary  to  put  a  strait-waistcoat  on  him.  On  the  third  occasion 
it  appeared  tliat  the  attack  was  not  of  so  severe  a  character. 

Elizabeth  Bum,  a  person  previously  in  the  service  of  the  alleged  lunatic, 
proved  that  on  several  occasions  she  and  the  other  servants  played  at  whist 
with  him  and  that  during  the  intervals  of  the  games  he  read  chapters  from  the 
Bible.  She  also  stated  that  he  said  there  was  no  harm  in  playing  cards  if  people 
read  the  Bible  at  the  same  time. 

Dr.  H.  Southey,  one  of  the  Lord  Chancellor's  Commissioners  in  Lunacy, 
was  then  examined. — He  confirmed  the  evidence  given  by  Dr.  Wiuslow  as  to 
Mr.  Leach's  delusions. 

Dr.  Wood,  formerly  the  medical  officer  of  Bedlam,  deposed  that  he  had 
several  interviews  with  Mr.  Leach  with  a  view  to  ascertain  the  state  of  his 
mind.  In  the  couree  of  the  conversations  that  took  place  between  them,  Mr. 
Leach  said  that  everything  he  did  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
and  that  this  Spirit  controlled  every  action  of  his  life.  The  pibtols,  he  said, 
were  purchased  by  him  for  self-defence,  and  he  ^ept  two  of  them  upon  the 
chimney-j)iecc  in  the  dining-room  as  a  sort  of  chimney  ornaments.  In  the 
course  of  the  conversation  he  said  that  he  should  be  justified  in  shooting  any 
man  who  trespassed  upon  his  field  aft^r  evening ;  and  he  also  said  that  he  prayed 
that  any  man  who  mieht  come  into  his  house  in  the  dead  of  the  night  might 
be  brought  to  the  muzzle  of  his  pistol  that  he  might  shoot  him  dead.  Witness 
remarked  that  it  might  occur  that  a  man  was  in  the  house  or  the  field  inno- 
cently, and  he  said  that  did  not  signify,  for  he  said  he  was  sure  no  man  coidd 
be  killed  who  was  innocent ;  and  that,  if  they  were  not  guilty  of  any  offence  at 
the  time,  they  had  committed  an  offence  at  some  other  period  for  which  they 
deserved  to  die.  He  made  the  same  observation  with  regard  to  oersons  who 
were  executed.  He  accounted  for  wearing  his  beard  by  stating  tnat  God  was 
displeased  with  him  for  hb  effeminacy  in  cutting  off  his  beard,  and  said  that 
the  Scriptures  commanded  that  men  should  not  assume  the  garb  of  the  other 
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sex.  Mr.  Leach  also  said  that  the  reason  he  had  the  servants  to  take  their 
meals  with  him  was  to  humiliate  his  mother,  who  had  insulted  him  the  day 
before.  During  the  conversation  witnessed  asked  him  if,  supposing  the  present 
matrimonial  arrangement  was  put  an  end  to,  and  he  were  to  aesire  to  introduce 
a  nice  youn^  lady  to  him,  whether  he  would  consent  to  the  introduction  with- 
out consulting  the  Hoh  Spirit,  and  he  replied  that  he  certainly  should  not,  and 
if  the  answer  were  affirmative,  he  should  at  once  consent  to  see  the  young 
lady ;  but  if  it  was  negative,  he  should  say,  "  No,  I  thank  you ;  I  would  rather 
wait  a  little  time."  He  also  said  that  it'  was  at  the  instigation  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  that  he  took  his  servants  upon  his  knees  and  kissed  them.  Dr.  Wood 
concluded  by  stating  that  there  was  every  characteristic  of  insanity  about 
Mr.  Leach,  and  the  impression  upon  his  mind  was  that  he  was  a  very  dangerous 
lunatic. 

Cross-examined — Witness  did  not  state  at  the  last  inquiry  that  he  considered 
Mr.  Leach  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He  was  always  of  opinion  that  he  was  of 
unsound  mind,  but  what  had  recently  come  to  his  knowledge  strongly  con- 
firmed his  original  opinion,  and  also  induced  him  to  form  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  a  dangerous  lunatic.  He  saw  him  on  the  17th  and  18th  of  the  present 
month.  The  first  interview  occupied  three  hours,  and  the  second  more  than 
two  hours.  He  first  saw  Mr.  Leach  in  January,  1857.  He  did  not  tell  him 
what  his  object  wiis.  Lunatics  possess  so  much  cunning  that,  if  he  had  been 
made  aware  of  his  object  in  visiting  him,  Mr.  Leach  would  in  all  probability 
have  corrected  the  hallucination  under  which  he  was  labouring.  He  introducea 
himself  by  stating  that  he  had  understood  that  Mr.  Leach  possessed  some 
peculiar  opinions  on  religious  subjects,  and  he  wished  to  converse  with  him  upon 
the  subject  of  the  millennium,  and  he  appeared  to  have  his  mind  so  full  of  that 
subject  that  he  readily  entered  into  conversation  respecting  it.  During  the 
conversations  the^  had  together,  Mr.  Leach  repeatedly  expressed  himself  very 
angry  with  his  mother  for  treating  him  as  an  insane  person,  and  he  said  that 
she  had  been  very  cruel  and  unjust  towards  him,  and  that  she  was  actuated  by 
interested  motives,  and  was  improperly  influenced  by  other  persons.  He  also 
said  that  the  young  woman  to  whom  he  was  engaged  to  be  married  was  a  very 
respectable  young  woman,  and  he  considered  that  he  was  morally  bound  to 
marry  her,  and  that  it  would  be  dishonourable  in  him  to  break  the  promise 
he  had  made  to  her.  He  would  not  swear  that  Mr.  Leach  did  not  say  tliat 
ho  knew  that  a  man  could  not  shoot  another  for  committing  a  trespass,  and  that 
a  man  had  been  lianged  for  shooting  another  who  had  trespassed  upon  his 
field. 

Re-examined — The  ground  upon  which  he  formed  the  opinion  that  Mr.  Leach 
was  a  dangerous  lunatic  was,  that  he  possessed  himself  of  pistols,  and  said 
that  no  man  could  be  destroyed  who  was  innocent ;  for  if  he  was  innocent  of 
tiie  particular  oirencc  for  which  he  was  destroyed,  he  had  no  doubt  committed 
some  other  offence  for  which  he  deserved  death. 

Dr.  A.  J.  Sutherland,  Physician  to  St.  Luke's  Hospital,  was  examined  by 
Mr.  Booth,  Q.C. 

1  visited  Mr.  Leach  December  8th  and  9th,  1857,  and  on  the  15th  instant, 
for  the  purpose  of  examining  the  state  of  his  mind. 

Deccuibcr  8. — Mr.  Leach  said  that  in  order  to  humble  Mrs.  Leach,  and  to 
show  that  he  was  master  in  his  own  house,  he  made  the  servants  breakfast  with 
him,  and  induced  his  hostler  to  play  the  Hallelujah  Chorus  to  them  one  even- 
ing, and  played  a  rubber  of  whist  with  the  servants  and  a  dressmaker.  I  asked 
whether  this  had  any  reference  to  the  millennium ;  he  said  that  servants  will  be 
diflerently  treated  during  the  millennium,  that  after  opening  the  door  at  the 
close  of  the  day  they  wiB  be  permitted  to  associate  with  the  family.  He  said 
that  he  had  prayed  frequently  and  fervently  that  the  miraculous  gifts  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  might  be  restorea  to  the  Church;  that  if  the  old  woman  who  was 
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iiaicd  to  bavc  seen  ClirLst  in  the  neigbboarhood  of  Frome  we-e  a  credible  wit- 
ness, he  would  lielieve  t!iat  the  had  seen  Him.  He  said  there  can  be  no  mission 
without  miracles ;  raise  mj  wife  from  the  dead,  and  I  will  beliere  in  the  truth 
of  a  prophet's  mission. 

He  said  that  he  had  two  brace  of  pistols,  a  pocket-pistol,  and  a  revoker ;  that 
the  latter  he  had  not  seen  for  some  time ;  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  carnring 
his  powder-flask  in  his  fob ;  he  said,  "  Put  your  trust  in  Providence,  and  keep 
your  powder  dry."  He  said  that  after  long  prayer  he  had  received  a  deep 
intimation  or  sanction  to  allow  hb  beard  to  grow,  that  about  two  years  ago  be 
had  doubts  upon  Uie  subject,  and  shaved  it  off,  and  that  for  several  nights  in 
succession  he  awoke,  and  experienced  great  terror  of  mind,  as  he  thought  that 
he  liad  not  acted  up  to  the  intimation  and  sanction  he  thought  he  had  received. 

Deceml)er  9. — He  told  me  that  the  intimation  and  sanction  was  as  distinct 
as  if  he  heard  an  internal  voice — the  still  small  voice  of  the  Spirit — that  it  was 
an  internal  impression,  that  if  he  waited  expectantly  and  with  patience,  he 
received  the  sanction  for  everything  he  did — €.0.^  in  ordering  dinner.  How  far 
this  power  would  be  increased  when  the  Almiglity  gave  further  evidence  of  the 
millennium,  he  said  he  did  not  know. 

I  saw  Mr.  Leach  soon  after  the  first  inquiry  at  the  Holland  Arms,  when  he 
said  that  I  had  mistaken  what  he  had  said  respecting  the  voice.  I  said  I  did 
not  know  how  tliat  could  be  as  I  had  written  down  what  he  said  in  iiis  pre- 
sence, and  liad  read  what  I  had  written  over  to  him.  He  said  there  are  lour 
kinds  of  voices — The  ordinary  voice  when  we  are  speaking ;  the  voice  when 
we  speak  to  ourselves ;  the  voice  when  we  think,  and  this  voice. 

May  15. — Mr.  Leach  said  that  the  present  was  the  dawn  of  the  millennium. 
I  asked  what  were  his  proofs.  He  said  his  own  experience,  that  formerly  when 
he  prayed  he  prayed  lite  any  other  man,  but  that  now  he  feels  a  perceptible 
influence,  the  words  he  uses  are  by  inspiration;  and  that  if  I  were  to  kneel 
down  to  pray,  that  I  should  do  so  witnout  any  supernatural  iufluouce.  He 
said  that  he  was  under  inspiration  when  he  translated  the  Bible ;  that  there 
was  a  mistake,  wliich  induced  him  to  (muse ;  that  it  created  a  shock  because  it 
raised  a  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  the  supernatural  influence,  but  that  now  he 
has  no  doubt  that  he  was  under  the  influence  of  the  Spirit  when  he  made  the 
translation  of  the  Bible.  He  again  alluded  to  his  having  shaved  off  his  beard. 
He  said  that  a  supernatural  terror  arose  in  his  mind  for  two  or  three  night*  in 
succession,  so  that  he  had  experienced  a  supernatural  terror  and  a  supernatural 
joy;  the  joy  was  when  he  saw  the  Saviour  on  the  cross  about  thirty  years  ago. 

I  asked  what  other  proof  he  had  of  inspiration  ?  He  answcrea  that  his 
hand  was  directed  as  well  as  his  voice  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible.  He 
said  that  his  voice  in  prayer  is  influenced  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  saiiie 
influence  which  induces  liim  to  pray  as  he  does  now,  induces  him  to  allow  his 
beard  to  grow,  and  did  induce  him  to  translate  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Bovill. — What  is  your  opinion  of  the  state  of  Mr.  Leach's  mind  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland. — J  consider  that  he  is  of  unsound  mind. 

Mr.  Bovill. — Do  you  think  him  capable  or  incapable  of  managing  himself 
and  his  affairs  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland. — I  consider  him  incapable  of  managing  himself  and  his 
affairs. 

Mr.  Bovill. — Explain  why  you  think  Mr.  Leach  is  incapable  of  managing  his 
affairs. 

Dr.  Sutherland. — ^We  are  obliged  to  regard  the  bearings  of  the  delusions 
upon  tlic  conduct  of  the  patient,  and  although  I  agree  with  Mr.  M.  Chambers 
in  thinking  that  the  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  a  person's  property,  and  the 
payment  ol  his  bills  is  an  element  in  such  consideration,  yet  there  have  been 
instances  where  persons  possessing  such  knowledge  have  been  found  of  un- 
sound mind  by  juries,  and  incapabk  of  managing  themselves  and  their  affairs. 
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No  accounts  could  have  been  better  kept  than  those  of  Mr.  Devouport,  and 
Mr.  Gundry  knew  to  a  fraction  the  amount  of  his  property.  I  repeat  what  I 
said  on  a  previous  occasion,  that  the  delusions  under  which  Mr.  Leach  labours 
render  him  peculiarly  liable  to  become  the  prey  of  designing  persons,  and  may 
render  him  dangerous  to  others. 

Cross -exaniiued  by  Mr.  M.  Chambers, 

Dr.  Sutlierlaud. — I  do  not  consider  the  particular  doctrines  of  the  Irvingites, 
Quakers,  and  Swedenboreians  to  have  any  bearing  upon  the  case.  Mr.  Leach 
is  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  must  be  judged  by  his  ante* 
cedents. 

Mr.  Chambers. — But  supposing  Mr.  Leach  did  not  consider  it  right  to  keep 
Sunday  in  the  usual  way,  would  not  that  have  a  bearing  upon  the  case  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland. — It  would  have  this  bearing  upon  the  case,  that  if  Mr. 
Leach  holds  the  doctrines  to  which  you  refer,  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  do 
duty  as  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers. — You  say  that  Mr.  Leach  is  likely  to  become  the  prey  of 
designing  persons ;  how  does  Mr.  Leach's  mind  diflfer  from  that  of  any  other 
person  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland.— We  are  guided  by  the  ordinary  operations  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  Mr.  Leach  thinks  that  he  is  guided  by  the  extraordinary  operation. 
Our  judgment  is  assisted,  Mr.  Leach  considers  that  his  judgment  is  superseded 
by  the  Holy  Spirit. 

Mr.  M.  Chambers. — Did  you  write  down  at  the  time  that  Mr.  Leach  thought 
himself  inspired  ? 

Dr.  Sutherland. — I  did. 

Mr.  Bartlett,  the  medical  officer  of  Dr.  Winslow's  asylum,  proved  that  he  took 
charge  of  Mr.  Leach  in  January,  1857,  and  he  remained  under  his  care  until 
December  of  the  same  year.  During  that  period  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy 
had  four  or  five  interviews  with  Mr.  Leach,  and  he  had  ample  opportunities 
of  conunuuicating  with  them.  He  was  eventually  removed  to  a  private  lodg- 
ing, under  the  authority  of  the  commissioners,  in  the  charge  of  an  attendant, 
and  under  Dr.  Winslow's  superintendence.  When  he  went  to  remove  Mr. 
Leach  in  the  first  instance,  he  said  that  if  he  had  known  the  object  of  his  visit 
he  would  have  shot  one  or  two  of  them.  Mr.  Leach  afterwards  denied  having 
made  this  statement.  This  witness  also  spoke  to  the  religious  delusions  enter- 
tained by  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  said  that  Mr.  Leach  told  him  he  believed  he 
had  offended  the  Almighty  upon  one  occasion  by  cutting  off  his  beard,  and  that 
ho  would  rather  go  to  the  stake  than  do  so  a  second  time.  This  witness  was 
also  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Leach  was  of  unsound  mind. 

Cross-examined. — The  manner  in  which  he  obtained  access  to  Mr.  Leach  was 
by  representing  that  he  and  those  who  accompanied  him  were  a  deputation  con- 
nect ed  with  some  schools  in  the  parish.  He  made  this  false  representation 
on  account  of  his  being  informed  that  he  was  in  possession  of  fire-arms. 
While  witness  was  talking  to  him  his  two  attendants  pounced  on  him,  and  he 
then  said  there  was  no  occasion  for  any  violence,  and  that  if  they  were  armed 
with  legal  authority  he  would  accompany  them  quietly,  and  they  released  him, 
and  he  made  no  resistance.  He  had  no  pistols  on  his  person,  but  he  found  two 
pistols  up-stairs,  both  of  which  were  unloaded.  He  bad  a  powder-flask  upon 
his  person,  and  he  gave  it  to  them.  Before  he  went  away,  a  ring  was  taken 
out  of  the  wardrobe  and  given  to  one  of  the  maid-servants,  and  Mr.  Leach  told 
her  to  keep  it,  and  he  said  he  would  write  to  her,  but  he  never  did  so.  The 
servant  wrote  one  letter  to  him,  and  this  letter  was  given  to  Mr.  Leach's 
mother.  In  the  course  of  the  conversations  he  had  with  Mr,  Leach,  he  said 
that  he  had  told  his  sister  that  he  intended  to  marry  his  servant,  and  that  he 
was  shut  up  immediately  afterwards,  and  that  this  was  the  only  cause  of  his 
being  shut  up. 
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Mr.  Dewsnap,  another  surgeon,  gave  evidence  of  the  same  character  as  to 
the  condition  of  mind  of  the  alleged  lunatiCi  and  this  closed  the  case  on  the 
part  of  the  petitioner. 

The  rev.  gentleman  then  submitted  himself  to  examination,  and  he  answered 
the  questions  put  to  him  very  readily,  and  made  a  long  statement,  no  portion 
of  which  appeared  to  exhibit  the  slightest  incoherence.  He  said  he  could  uot 
deny  that,  upon  two  occasions — namely,  in  1841  and  1852 — he  had  been  very 
properly  put  under  restraint,  and  he  was  much  obliged  to  his  friends  for  the 
course  they  adopted  respecting  him.  As  to  the  year  1853,  when  it  was  alleged 
he  had  another  attack,  he  denied  lliat  he  was  ill  at  that  time,  and  said  that  it 
was  quite  unjustifiable  to  place  him  under  restraint ;  and  the  last  time  that  he 
was  placed  in  an  asylum  in  1857,  he  considered  a  most  cruel  and  unjustifiable 
proceeding ;  and  he  said  he  considered  it  a  monstrous  proceeding  that,  upon 
the  certificate  of  any  two  medical  men,  an  Englishman  could  be  seized  and 
placed  in  a  lunatic  asylum,  which  he  thought  was  quite  as  bad  as  tlie  Inqui- 
sition. He  was  shut  up  for  nearly  a  year  in  a  l)ox,  and  not  allowed  to 
communicate  with  anybody ;  and  it  was  only  at  last,  through  the  interference 
of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy,  who  he  knew  were  satisfied  that  he  was 
perfectljr  sane,  that  he  w^as  allowed  to  leave  the  asylum  and  eo  to  a  private 
lodging  in  the  care  of  a  keeper.  He  declared  that  the  proceeding  of  making 
out  that  he  was  insane  would  never  have  been  attempted  if  he  had  not  ex- 
pressed his  determination  to  marry  his  servant-maid,  and  his  family  evidently 
thought  it  was  a  less  evil  that  he  should  be  incarcerated  for  life  in  a  lunatic 
asylum,  than  that  he  should  lose  caste  by  marrying  a  person  so  much  beneath 
his  own  condition.  He  then  proceeded  to  declare  that  a  great  many  of  the 
notions  he  entertained  and  the  expressions  he  had  made  use  of  had  been  very 
much  misrepresented,  and  he  denied  ever  having  expressed  an  opinion  that 
the  millennium  had  arrived;  and,  on  the  contrary,  he  was  satisfied  that  it  had 
not,  although  he  certainlv  did  believe  that  it  was  approaching.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  argue,  very  mgeniously,  that  there  was  no  harm  in  having  his 
servants  to  take  meals  with  him,  and  he  said  he  was  first  induced  to  do  so  in 
order  to  annoy  his  mother,  who  had  insulted  him,  and  he  merely  desired  to 
show  that  he  was  determined  to  be  master  in  his  own  house.  He  admitted 
that  he  really  believed  that  he  was  converted  by  the  appearance  of  our 
Saviour  upon  the  cross  to  him  twenty-seven  years  ago,  and  that  since  that 
period  he  tad  been  under  the  peculiar  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  and  that 
every  act  of  his  life  was  performed  under  its  dictation.  He  considered  this 
was  merely  the  result  of  his  earnest  prayers  to  the  Almighty,  and  he  believed 
that  any  other  man  might  obtain  the  same  gift  who  prayed  with  equal  eamest- 
.ness  and  sincerity,  and  he  said  he  hoped  that  in  the  nineteenth  century  this 
would  not  be  considered  a  proof  of  insanity. 

Mr.  Coleridge  then  summed  up  the  case  for  the  petitioner. 

Mr.  Montague  Chambers  made  a  most  eloquent  and  powerful  address  to  the 
jury  on  behalf  of  his  client.  He  said  that  although  counsel  practising  at  the 
bar  of  England  frequently  had  disagreeable  and  responsible  duties  cast  upon 
them,  and  had  to  deal  with  questions  involving  an  enormous  amount  of  pro- 
perty, and  also  the  forfeiture  of  life,  he  did  not  know  of  any  more  perplexing 
auty  that  could  fall  to  the  lot  of  an  advocate  tlum  to  endeavour  to  take  off  the 
erroneous  impression  as  to  the  sanity  of  an  individual  who,  by  the  strange  law 
of  England,  was  placed  in  the  position  of  Mr.  Leach.  Every  unfortunate  person 
w  ho  was  the  subject  of  an  inquiry  of  this  kind,  whether  sane  or  insane,  entered 
the  room  as  a  culprit — as  a  man  who  had  been  already  convicted ;  and  he  put 
it  to  them  whether,  when  they  first  saw  him  come  before  them,  they  did  not  all 
turn  their  eyes  towards  him  and  regard  him  with  commiseration  and  pity, 
and  that  they  started  with  the  idea  that  they  were  dealing  with  an  insane  uuui, 
or,  at  least,  with  one  who  stood  in  a  suspicious  position,  and  \?bo  had  been 
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already  condemned.  The  learned  counsel  who  appeared  in  support  of  nro- 
ceedings  of  this  kind  generally  treated  the  matter  very  lightly,  as  though  it 
was  one  of  very  little  importance,  and  the  jury  was  told  that  the  unhappy  sub- 
ject of  the  inquiry  had  been  already  declared  to  be  insane  by  competent  persons, 
and  all  they  had  to  do  was  to  ratify  the  decision  that  haa  been  before  arrived 
at.  He  earnestly  hoped  they  would  not  do  any  such  thing  in  the  present  case, 
and  that  before  they  consigned  a  man,  whom  he  represented  as  one  perfectly 
sane,  to  a  state  of  miserable  restraint  for  the  rest  of  his  life,  they  would  see 
that  the  evidence  justified  them  in  coming  to  the  conclusion  attended  with 
such  a  fearful  result.  He  called  upon  them  to  protect  his  highly  gifted  but 
unfortunate  client  from  so  dreadful  a  fate,  and  to  treat  him  as  they  should 
wish  to  be  treated  themselves  under  similar  circumstances,  and  to  pause  before 
they  consigned  him  to  a  lunatic  asylum  for  the  rest  of  his  life.  He  could  not 
help  expressing  his  opinion  that  an  attempt  had  never  before  been  made  to 
establish  a  case  of  insanity  upon  such  slight  grounds  as  the  present.  The 
chief  points  relied  upon  appeared  to  be  that  Mr.  Leach  entertained  opinions 
upon  religious  and  other  suojects  that  were  considered  by  those  around  him 
to  be  extraordinary  and  erroneous ;  but  could  it  for  a  moment  be  argued  that 
this  was  a  sufficient  ground  for  saying  that  a  man  was  insane  ?  The  study  of 
the  mental  powers  and  the  progress  of '  thought  and  action  were  the  most 
wonderful  subjects  of  consideration — every  day,  every  hour,  fresh  ideas  entered 
the  human  mind;  and  when  they  entered  into  the  consideration  of  these  sub- 
jects, the  greatest  philosophers  were  baffled,  and  it  not  unfrequently  happened 
tliat  one  thought  tne  other  a  fool  on  account  of  some  opinion  he  might  have 
expressed.  He  did  not  deny  that  Mr.  Leach  entertained  some  erroneous 
opinions,  and  that  his  conduct  upon  some  occasions  had  been  eccentric; 
but  lie  did  not  believe  there  was  a  man  in  creation  who  had  not  some  eccen- 
tricities, follies,  and  even  absurdities ;  and  yet  no  one  would  think  of  sending 
such  men  to  a  madhouse.  It  appeared  to  him  that  his  learned  friends  sought 
to  confound  these  erroneous  opinions  with  delusions ;  and  all  he  could  say  was, 
that  if  they  were  to  make  the  entertaining  erroneous  opinions  a  ground  for 
saying  tliat  a  man  was  insane,  that  they  would  have  to  shut  up  nine-tenths  of 
the  world,  and  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  build  a  madhouse  large  enough 
to  hold  those  who  were  considered  mad  because  they  entertained  extravagant 
and  unusual  notions  upon  the  subject  of  religion.  Upon  wliat  ground  was 
Mr.  Leach  to  be  shut  up  as  a  madman  for  the  rest  of  his  life  ?  It  was  ad- 
mitted that  he  lived  quietly,  happily,  and  with  goodwill  towards  all  mankind ; 
and  he  contended  that  there  was  not  the  slightest  danger  to  the  community  in 
his  being  at  large.  Mr.  Leach  was  the  grandson  of  a  baronet,  who  left  a  large 
fortune,  of  which  his  mother  had  the  liie-interest,  and  the  money  at  her  death 
would  be  divided  between  him  and  the  other  members  of  the  family.  He  was 
educated  as  a  clergyman,  and  he  performed  his  duties  in  the  most  exemplary 
inanucr  until  the  year  1841 ;  wnen  owing  to  accidental  causes — to  some 
heavy  duties  being  cast  upon  him — his  mind  gave  way,  and  he  had  an  attack 
of  what  was  called  acute  mania.  There  was,  nowever,  no  chronic  disease  of 
the  brain,  and  he  soon  recovered,  and  he  then  devoted  himself  to  religious 
study ;  and  this  led  to  a  second  attack  in  1850,  from  which  he  also  speedily 
recovered,  and  there  was  not  the  slightest  evidence  to  show  that  there  had 
ever  been  any  organic  disease  of  the  brain.  The  learned  counsel  then  referred 
to  the  supposed  delusions  entertained  by  Mr.  Leach,  and  said,  that  as  to  hb 
belief  that  he  was  impressed  with  the  Holy  Spirit,  that  many  eminent  and 
gifted  men  entertained  similar  opinions,  and  it  would  be  idle  to  say  that  upon 
this  ground  Mr.  Leach  ought  to  be  considered  insane.  A  great  deal  had  been 
made  of  the  fact  of  Mr.  LcAch  Iiaving  purchased  so  many  as  five  pistols ;  and 
he  could  not  help  expressing  his  surprise  that  his  learned  friends  should  have 
endeavoured  to  make  this  circumstance  of  so  much  importance,  for  it  was 
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really  to  be  explained  in  the  most  simple  and  rational  manner.  The  faci  ^, 
that  about  the  time  of  the  shocking  murder  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Holiest,  at  Frimlev, 
by  burglars  in  the  dead  of  the  night,  Mr.  Leach,  in  common  with  a  great  por- 
tion  of  the  public,  felt  a  good  aeal  alarmed  at  the  circumstance,  and  being 
about  to  remove  to  the  country,  he  purchased  a  revolver  for  his  protect  ion.  Tliis 
^as  lost,  and  he  then  purchased  a  pair  of  small  pistols,  and  he  was  induced  by 
the  gunsmith  to  purchase  a  second  pair  on  account  of  their  g^reat  beauty,  and 
their  having  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  Exhibition.  It  was  clear,  therefore, 
thAt  his  only  object  in  purchasing  these  pistols  was  to  protect  himself,  and  there 
was  not  a  tittle  of  eviaence  that  he  hacf  on  any  occasion  used  or  threatened  to 
use  them  offensively  against  any  individual.  The  learned  counsel  next  referred 
to  the  fact  of  Mr.  Leach  having,  in  June,  1856,  been  allured  to  execute  a  solemn 
deed,  under  which  he  and  his  brother-in-law,  Mr.  Sidden,  received  nearly 
1200/.  each ;  and  he  put  it  to  the  jury  whether,  if  his  family  believed  him  to 
be  a  madman,  they  would  have  permitted  him  to  execute  such  an  instrument. 
He  did  not  wish  to  say  a  word  that  could  be  considered  offensive  to  the  scien- 
tific gentlemen  who  had  been  examined  in  support  of  the  commission,  because 
be  knew  them  to  be  men  of  honour  and  integrity,  and  to  possess  high  scientific 
attainments;  but  at  the  same  time  there  could  be  no  doubt  that  they  con- 
firmed the  statement  of  the  poet,  "  all  things  looked  yellow  to  the  jaundiced 
^  eye,"  and  that  when  a  mad  doctor  was  requested  to  look  at  a  patient  who  was 
considered  insane,  he  immediately  put  on  his  yellow  spectacles,  and  observing 
him  through  their  medium,  very  readily  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was 
in  that  condition.  He  should  be  glad  to  know  how  any  of  the  lury  would 
like  to  undergo  the  sort  of  examuiation  to  which  this  gentleman  haa  been  sub- 
jected day  after  day,  and  for  hours  together,  upon  the  most  private  and  dehcate 
matters  ;  such  questions  as,  "  Well,  when  are  you  going  to  cut  off  your  beard  ?" 
**  When  are  you  going  to  give  up  the  girl  ?"  being  put  to  him,  and  whether 
they  thought  they  would  be  able  to  come  out  of  it  as  well  as  he  did ;  for, 
after  all  these  long  examinations,  only  a  few  isolated  expressions  were  picked 
out,  upon  which  these  gentlemen  founded  their  belief  that  Mr.  Leach  was  in- 
sane. Dr.  Winslow,  a  gentleman  of  high  honour  and  integrity,  felt  himself 
bound  to  admit  that  when  he  was  first  consulted  by  the  mother  of  Mr.  Leach, 
he  said  he  did  not  consider  there  were  sufficient  grounds  for  restraining  his 
liberty,  and  advised  his  friends  to  wait  till  he  committed  some  overt  act  of 
insanity ;  and  what  was  that  overt  act  ?  Why,  the  determination  he  expressed 
to  marry  his  servant-maid  ;  and  this  aroused  the  pride  of  the  family,  and  they 
determined  to  prevent  the  marriage  taking  place  bv  every  means  in  theu:  power ; 
and  what  course  did  they  take  to  effect  their  object?  Dr.  Winslow,  like  an 
honourable  man,  declined  to  act,  and  advised  that  two  independent  medical 
men  should  be  called  in  to  sign  the  certificate  of  insanity ;  and  who  was  one 
of  those  "independent"  men?  Why,  Mr.  Gray,  the  former  assistant  of  Mr. 
Sidden,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Leach,  and  whom  they  had  not  dared  to  put 
in  the  witness-box  on  the  present  occasion.  Did  the  jury  doubt  for  a  moment 
that  but  for  this  intended  marriage  Mr.  Leach  never  would  have  been  interfered 
with,  but  would  have  been  allowed  to  live  as  he  had  done  before,  and  there 
never  would  have  been  any  attempt  to  make  out  that  he  was  insane?  The 
learned  counsel  theu  referred  to  the  question  of  the  property  to  which  Mr. 
Leach  would  become  entitled  on  the  death  of  his  mother,  and  called  the 
attention  of  the  jury  to  the  fact  that  if  he  should  die  unmarried  and  without  a 
will,  both  which  events  were  very  likely  to  arise  in  the  event  of  his  being 
declared  insane  and  consigned  to  a  lunatic  asylum,  no  less  a  sum  than  30,000/. 
would  go  to  his  sister,  and  consequently  come  into  the  possession  of  her 
husband,  Mr.  Sidden,  who  had  taken  a  most  active  part  in  these  proceedings. 
The  learned  counsel  concluded  a  very  able  speech  by  stating  that  he  felt  he  was 
performing  a  most  solemn  duty  on  the  present  occasion,  and  he  earnestly 
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entreated  the  jury  to  weigh  well  all  the  evidence  that  would  be  laid  before 
them  before  they  returned  a  verdict  the  effect  of  which  would  be  to  place  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  under  the  ban  of  being  a  lunatic  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 

EVIDENCE  AGAINST  THE   LUNACY. 

Dr.  Harrington  Tuke,  of  ChLswick,  was  then  examined.  He  stated  that  he 
was  a  physician,  and  son-in-law  to  Dr.  Conolly,  and  had  been  a  pupil  of  that 
gentleman.  He  had  had  the  charge  of  an  extensive  lunatic  asylum  for  eleven 
years,  and  had  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  the  treatment  of  persons  in 
that  condition.  He  had  interviews  with  Mr.  Leach  on  the  10th,  the  13th, 
and  the  19th  of  May,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  state  of  his  mind. 
When  he  first  saw  him  he  tolcl  him  his  object,  and  apologized  for  the  questions 
that  he  said  he  should  be  compelled  to  put  to  him.  He  first  alluded  to  his 
beard,  and  he  said  that  many  men  wore  their  beards,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why 
he  should  not  do  so ;  but  he  did  not  consider  the  wearing  of  the  beard  as  at  all 
essential  to  salvation.  On  reference  to  his  acting  under  the  influence  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  in  all  liis  actions,  he  said  that  although  he  believed  that  he  did  so, 
stilfhe  considered  that  he  was  fallible  like  other  men,  and  that  he  was  equally 
liable  to  impulse,  and,  he  added,  that  if  the  dictates  of  tliis  Spirit  were  not 
rational  or  right,  he  certainly  should  not  obey  them.  The  witness  said  that 
he  conversed  with  Mr.  Leach  upon  the  subject  of  the  millennium,  and  he  con- 
sidered that  his  opinions  upon  that  subject  were  quite  correct,  and  even  better 
than  he  could  have  expressed  himself.  He  appeared  to  think  that  it  might 
come  in  fifty  or  a  hundred  years,  or  on  the  morrow,  but  he  expressed  a  decided 
opinion  that  it  had  not  yet  arrived.  In  reference  to  the  purchase  of  the  pistols, 
he  said  that  his  house  had  been  broken  into,  and  that  he  bought  them  for  his 
protection ;  and  upon  one  occasion  he  practised  with  them  in  his  garden,  but 
finding  there  was  a  public  pathway  near  the  spot,  and  that  it  miglit  be  dan- 
gerous to  discharge  pistols  in  such  a  place,  he  never  did  so  again.  Mr.  Leach, 
u\  the  course  of  the  conversation,  said  that  the  marriage  was  the  first  thing, 
and  the  second  thing,  and  the  third  thing,  and  that  this  was  the  only  reason 
why  his  mother  had  shut  him  up,  and  he  complained  of  her  cruelty  for  doing 
so.  Witness  observed  that  it  was  an  extraordinary  act  for  a  clergyman  to 
marry  one  of  his  domestics,  and  he  replied  that  ninety- nine  men  out  of  a  hun- 
dred would  tliink  the  same  thing,  but  they  did  not  know  the  circumstances. 
The  fact  was,  he  was  isolated  from  the  world,  he  never  had  the  society  of  any 
ladies,  and  he  really  believed  that  this  young  woman  would  make  him  a  good 
wife.  He  then  asked  Mr.  Leach  whether  he  did  not  desire  to  be  reconciled  to 
his  mother,  and  he  said  he  could  not  talk  of  reconciliation  when  the  foot  of  his 
adversary  was  on  his  neck,  and  his  sword  was  at  his  throat,  and  while  a  great 
struggle  was  goin^  on,  but  when  it  was  over  he  would  gladly  entertain  the 
question  of  recouciliation.  He  said  that  he  did  not  see  any  harm  in  an  old 
man  and  a  religious  man  kissing  his  servants,  and  that  he  never  intended  any- 
thing improper  by  doing  so.  He  kissed  the  one  he  intended  to  marry  upon 
the  Rps,  and  the  other  on  the  cheek ;  and  on  witness  asking  him  if  he  intended 
to  do  the  same  after  he  was  married,  he  replied  that  his  wife  would  take  care 
he  did  not  do  that  (a  laugh).  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  said  that 
Mr.  Leach  went  through  tlie  first  proposition  of  Euclid  from  memory,  workine 
the  letters  and  correct  angles.  Mr.  Leach  abo  talked  about  his  property,  and 
seemed  to  perfectly  understand  the  value  of  money.  The  witness  stated  that 
in  his  opinion  the  first  attack  of  mania  in  1841  arose  from  excessive  nervous 
excitement,  and  was  not  connected  with  any  disease  of  the  brain ;  and  that 
the  second,  in  1852,  was  occasioned  by  over  study,  which  frequently  produced 
such  a  result ;  and  he  concluded  by  stating  that,  m  his  cminion,  Mr.  Leach  at 
the  present  moment  was  of  perfectly  sound  mind,  ana  quite  competent  to 
manage  and  dbpose  of  his  property. 
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Upon  bein^  cross-examined,  Dr.  Tuke  said  that  it  was  possible  that  a  con- 
versation mignt  go  on  for  a  whole  day  with  a  lunatic  without  his  insanilT  being 
discovered,  unless  his  particular  delusion  was  touched  upon.  He  should  oou- 
sider  it  very  extraordinary  conduct  in  a  clergyman  to  play  at  cards  with  his 
servants  until  a  late  hour  of  the  night,  and  reading  hymns  during  the  deals 
very  extraordinary  conduct ;  but  he  should  not,  in  the  absence  of  eiplanation, 
come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  person  who  so  acted  must  necessarily  be  insane. 
He  had  never  seen  a  case  where  a  lunatic  was  altogether  able  to  conceal  his 
delusions ;  but  he  did  not  observe  such  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Mr.  Leach. 
On  the  contrary,  he  appeared  anxious  to  converse  upon  every  subject  that  was 
suggested.  The  result  of  what  he  had  seen  of  him  was,  that  he  considered  he 
did  not  require  the  least  supervision,  and  that  he  was  as  fit  to  be  trusted  with 
the  possession  of  pistols,  ^npowder,  and  bullets,  as  any  other  man,  and  he 
did  not  believe  there  was  the  least  chance  of  his  committing  any  act  of  violence 
either  to  himself  or  to  others. 

Dr.  6.  Johnson  deposed  that  he  was  one  of  the  physicians  of  King's  College 
Hospital,  and  had  haa  a  good  deal  of  experience  in  cases  of  insanity  and  acute 
mama.  He  had  had  three  private  interviews  with  Mr.  Leach.  The  first  was 
on  the  8th  of  April,  when  he  conversed  with  him  ujwn  the  subjects  that  were 
supposed  to  form  the  ground  for  considering  that  he  was  insane.  The  result 
of  tlie  whole  of  his  conversations  with  Mr.  Leach  was,  that  he  was  of  opinion 
that  he  was  of  sound  mind  and  perfectly  competent  to  manage  his  own  affairs, 
and  he  did  not  discover  that  he  was  labouring  under  anv  delusion.  With  regard 
to  the  vision  in  the  pulpit,  Mr.  Leach  only  professea  to  have  had  a  mental 
vision  of  our  Saviour ;  and  he  said  that  he  never  intended  it  to  be  understood 
that  he  had  seen  our  Saviour  corporeally  at  the  time  in  question.  With  regard 
to  the  millennium,  Mr.  Leach  said  that  he  did  not  believe  that  it  had  arrived, 
but  that  it  was  dawning,  and  would  soon  arrive.  He  also  said  that  he  never 
considered  that  he  was  obeying  the  Divine  command  in  wearing  his  beard, 
although  to  a  certain  extent  he  felt  that  it  was  a  point  of  conscience.  He  said 
that  he  had  bought  the  pistols  to  protect  his  person  and  his  property,  and  he 
did  not  ulter  a  word  that  induced  witness  to  believe  that  he  was  at  all  likely 
to  commit  an  act  of  violence  either  upon  himself  or  others ;  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, he  seemed  to  be  a  remarkably  quiet  and  inoffensive  man.  The  witness 
then  stated  that  he  gave  him  exactly  the  same  account  with  reference  to  the 
other  supposed  delusions  that  he  did  to  Dr.  Tuke ;  and  he  added  that  he  did 
not  appear  to  entertain  any  greater  amount  of  animositv  towards  his  mother 
than  might  reasonably  be  supposed  would  be  entertaineif  by  a  man  who  felt 
that  he  had  been  unjustly  placed  under  restraint. 

Cross-examined— Witness  could  not  see  anything  in  Mr.  Leach  that  was 
different  to  other  men.  He  went  to  see  him  on  the  first  occasion  with  some 
suspicion  in  his  mind,  but  if  he  had  met  him  casually  in  a  drawing-room  he 
should  not  have  thought  there  was  anything  extraordinary  about  him.  Mr. 
Leach  might  have  told  him  that  he  had  the  Divine  sanction  for  wearing  his 
beard,  or  words  to  that  effect.  He  also  seemed  to  think  that  it  was  more 
natural  to  wear  the  beard  than  not  to  do  so. 

Re-examined — In  Southey*s  "  History  of  Wesley  and  the  Progress  of  Me- 
thodism," there  were  several  instances  of  persons  being  converted  by  visions 
such  as  that  described  by  Mr.  Leach.  All  the  impulses  of  Mr.  Leach  appeared 
to  induce  him  to  do  good  and  never  to  do  evil,  and  nothing  that  he  had  heard 
in  the  course  of  the  present  inquiry  in  any  way  tended  to  alter  his  original 
opinion.  He  considered  Mr.  Leach  a  very  well  informed,  intelli^nt  man.  If 
he  had  met  him  in  an  ordinary  drawing-room,  he  should  have  considered  him  an 
extraordinary  man ;  but  if  he  had  met  him  in  a  drawing-room  where  there  were 
none  but  learned  and  scientific  men,  he  should  have  thought  him  ouite  at  home, 
and  neither  his  beard  nor  anything  else  about  him  would  nave  ercited  the  least 
suspicion  in  his  mind  respectmg  Ms  sanity. 
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Mr.  Fuller,  a  practitioner  at  St.  John's  Wood,  gave  similar  evidence  to  that 
of  Dr.  Johnson.  He  said  he  had  three  long  conversations  with  Mr  Leach  iu 
January,  and  on  the  14th  and  18th  of  May,  of  the  present  year,  and  the  result 
he  arrived  at  was  that  he  was  perfectly  sane,  and  he  was  quite  astonished  that 
such  a  man  should  be  even  unaer  the  surveillance  of  a  keeper.  The  most  that 
could  be  said  was  that  Mr.  Leach  was  an  eccentric  man ;  but  he  did  not  consider 
that  he  was  labouring  under  a  single  delusion.  He  added  that  he  believed  Mr. 
Leach  to  be  as  harmless  as  a  lamb,  and  that  he  was  incapable  of  injuring  any 
one. 

Cross-examined — He  put  no  question  to  Mr.  Leach  as  to  his  opinion  when 
a  man  forfeited  his  life,  but  he  did  say  that  he  considered  that  it  he  were  to 
shoot  a  keeper  who  came  to  take  him,  he  should  be  guilty  of  murder,  and 
should  be  executed.  In  the  course  of  the  conversation  he  had  with  Mr.  Leach 
he  said  that  he  played  at  cards  with  his  servants  as  a  relaxation  after  severe 
study.  Witness  told  him  that  he  still  thought  it  was  inconsistent  with  his  posi- 
tion, and  he  replied  that  no  one  could  come  to  the  correct  opinion  as  to  his 
feelings,  and  the  position  in  which  he  had  been  placed  for  a  great  many  years 
without  any  society,  and  having  no  one  about  him  but  his  servants,  and  that 
when  his  mother  left  him  he  was  still  more  lonely.  If  Mr.  Leach  had  said 
that  he  played  cards  with  his  servants  partly  from  his  knowledge  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, he  should  consider  it,  without  explanation,  inconsistent  with  the  idea 
that  he  was  of  sound  mind ;  but  with  Mr.  Leach's  peculiar  religious  opinions, 
he  should  consider  it  necessary  to  ask  him  to  explain  what  ho  meant. 

Re-examined — In  witness's  opinion  it  was  a  cruelty  to  lock  lip  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Leach.  His  attention  was  first  caUed  to  the  case  by  Mr.  Clerk,  Mr. 
Leach's  bootmaker,  and  it  was  in  consecj^uence  of  his  humane  interference  that 
lie  went  to  see  him  upon  the  first  occasion.  In  his  opinion  Mr.  Leach  was  a 
man  of  great  ))iety,  sound  judgment,  and  great  learning,  and  it  was  a  pleasure 
to  converse  with  him. 

Dr.  Seymour,  formerly  one  of  the  Commissioners  of  Lunacy  in  the  metro- 
polis, deposed  that  he  had  for  eight  years  acted  in  that  capacity,  and  he  had 
also  had  a  great  deal  of  experience  in  other  respects  in  connexion  with  luna- 
tics. He  was  first  instructed  to  see  Mr.  Leacn  on  the  part  of  his  mother, 
through  the  agency  of  Dr.  Winslow.  The  report  he  made  was  that  his  irre- 
fjuliiritics  were  not,  at  the  time  he  saw  him,  of  such  a  character  as  would  in- 
duce any  jury  to  find  that  he  was  insane.  He  stated  that  his  views  of  religion 
were  the  same  that  were  entertained  by  many  other  persons:  and  as  to  his 
marrying  his  servant,  although  it  was  a  very  foolish  thin^,  and  contrary  to  their 
received  notions  of  propriety,  still  it  did  not  at  all  establish  his  insanity ;  and  if 
such  a  proceeding  were  allowed  to  make  out  that  a  man  was  insane,  all  he  could 
say  was  that  hall  of  Westminster  Hall  would  be  in  confinement.  (A  laugh.) 
On  the  second  occasion  when  he  saw  him,  he  thought  he  was  much  better;  his 
conversation  was  pleasing ;  he  was  a  very  humane  man,  and  he  saw  no  reason 
whatever  for  placing  him  in  confinement.  The  last  time  he  saw  Mr.  Leach  was 
in  December  last,  and  after  he  had  made  his  report,  the  solicitors  for  Mrs. 
Leach  did  not  communicate  with  him,  and  he  was  not  aware  of  the  former 
trial  having  taken  place,  and  he  had  been  suddenly  summoned  this  morning  to 
give  evidence.  Mr.  Leach's  religious  opinions  were  certainly  peculiar,  but  not 
at  all  more  so  than  were  entertained  by  many  persons  with  whom  he  was  ac- 
quainted, and  none  of  them  were  of  a  cnaracter  that  was  likely  to  induce  him 
to  commit  any  act  of  violence.  He  was  quite  aware  of  the  nature  of  the  sup- 
posed delusions  entertained  by  Mr.  Leach,  and  he  touched  upon  the  whole 
of  them,  and  the  opinion  he  arrived  at  was,  that  no  twelve  men  would  find  him 
of  unsound  mind  and  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs. 

In  cross-examination  Dr.  Sevmour  admitted  that  he  had  written  a  letter, 
jilaich,  1857,  in  which  he  statea  that  Mr.  Leach  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  in 
capable  of  managing  his  affairs ;  but  he  also  said  that  he  did  not  think  any  jury 
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would  find  he  was  in  that  state.  When  he  saw  Mr.  Leach  the  second  time,  in 
December,  according  to  his  opinion  he  was  better.  It  was  his  unbiassed  and 
clear  opinion,  in  March,  1857,  that  Mr.  Leach  was  of  unsound  mind  and  inca- 
pable of  managing  his  own  affairs,  and  that  his  family  acted  wisely  and  humanely 
in  the  course  they  had  taken.  Witness  considered  that  Mr.  Leach's  religious 
opinions  were  very  much  modified  when  he  saw  him  at  Christmas  last.  In 
March  he  appeared  to  consider  that  the  millennium  had  arrived  or  was  immi- 
nent, but  he  did  not  appear  to  think  this  was  the  case  in  December,  and  he 
was  much  more  gentle.  At  first  he  appeared  to  consider  that  he  wore  his 
beard  under  the  authority  of  the  Bible,  but  the  second  time  he  said  that  he 
wore  his  beard  because  other  people  wore  theirs,  and  he  did  not  see  why  he 
should  be  looked  upon  as  insane  on  that  account.  The  witness  further  stated 
that  a  singular  feature  in  Mr.  Leach's  character  was  his  extreme  harmlessness. 

Re-examined— He  was  instructed,  in  the  first  instance,  that  Mr.  Leach  had 
struck  his  mother,  but  it  turned  out  that  there  was  no  foundation  whatever 
for  this  statement.  There  were  many  people  moving  about  the  world  and 
managing  all  their  affairs,  who,  to  his  knowledge,  entertained  quite  as  extraordi- 
nary opinions  on  the  subject  of  religion  as  Mr.  Leach  did,  and  he  should  be 
very  sorry  to  say  that  these  persons  were  insane  on  that  ac<x)unt.  Taken  as  a 
whole,  he  thought  at  first  that  Mr.  Leach  had  very  peculiar  opinions,  and, 
coupled  with  the  knowledge  of  the  two  previous  attacks,  he  was  of  opinion 
that  Mr.  Leach  was  of  unsound  mind  in  March,  1857,  and  that  he  had  better 
remain  quietly  in  the  asylum  for  a  short  time.  After  the  second  visit  he  con- 
sidered that  there  was  no  danger  in  his  being  at  large,  and  that  he  was  quite 
competent  to  manage  his  affairs ;  and  if  he  were  confined  in  an  asylum  over 
which  witness  had  control,  he  should  have  no  hesitation  in  setting  him  at 
liberty. 

By  the  Commissioner — ^He  had  a  very  long  professional  interview  with  Mr. 
Leach  in  March,  and  he  then  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  was  insane,  but 
he  should  have  felt  a  difficulty  in  signing  a  certificate  for  his  removal  to  a 
lunatic  asylum,  and  he  should  rather  nave  had  him  placed  under  the  charge  of 
his  friends  or  in  the  care  of  an  attendant. 

Mr.  Cotton,  a  tailor,  who  had  occasionally  worked  for  Mr.  Leach  for  sixteen 
years,  proved  that  he  ordered  what  he  required  and  paid  him  regular,  and 
appeared  quite  competent  to  manage  his  affairs.  He  said  that  he  hrst  heard 
Mr.  Leach  was  taken  to  a  lunatic  asylum  between  Christmas  and  March,  1S57. 
He  was  a  very  kind  and  benevolent  man,  and  he  considered  that  he  would  not 
injure  any  one. 

Mr.  Carey,  another  tailor,  proved  that  he  was  in  the  habit  of  communicating 
with  Mr.  Leach  up  to  the  time  when  he  was  taken  to  the  lunatic  asyhmi,  and 
he  and  every  one  else  in  the  neighbourhood  were  quite  astonished  ttat  such  a 
course  should  have  been  taken  respecting  him.  He  had  some  clothes  to  make 
for  him  at  th«  time,  and  he  went  to  Dr.  Winslow's  asylum  about  three  weeks 
after  he  had  been  there,  and  saw  him  upon  the  subject  of  these  clothes.  He 
was  told  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  see  Mr.  Leach  again  unless  he 
brought  a  letter  from  his  mother,  and  as  he  knew  it  was  no  use  asking  for 
that,  he  never  saw  him  again. 

Mr.  Smith,  a  builder  at  Hammersmith,  gave  similar  evidence,  and  he  also 
proved  that  there  were  a  great  many  robberies  at  that  place,  and  that  a  good 
many  gentlemen  living  there  purchased  fire-arms.  Mr.  Leach  was  very  correct 
in  aU  his  dealings,  and  he  considered  that  he  was  perfectly  sane. 

Mr.  Clerk,  a  bootmaker,  deposed  to  the  same  effect,  and  also  stated  that  he 
was  so  satisfied  that  Mr.  Leach  was  incapable  of  committing  any  act  of 
violence,  that  he  should  have  no  objection  to  sleep  in  the  same  room  with  him 
if  he  had  loaded  pistols  in  his  possession. 

Mr.  J.  U.  Homer,  a  gentleman  who  lived  in  an  adjoining  villa,  proved  that 
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his  house  was  attempted  to  be  robbed,  and  that  Mr.  Leach's  was  also  broken 
into.  He  saw  Mr.  Leach  about  every  day  up  to  the  time  of  his  being  taken 
away,  and  he  always  considered  him  a  very  sensible,  sane  man,  and  guite  com- 
petent  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  affairs.  His  mother  Uvea  with  him 
a  great  portion  of  the  time,  and  she  never  made  anv  complaint  of  the  condition 
of  his  mind,  or  of  any  necessity  that  existed  for  his  being  placed  under 
control. 

Dr.  Conolly,  the  consulting  physician  at  Hanwell  for  twenty  years,  was 
then  examined,  and  he  stated  that  in  his  opinion  Mr.  Leacli  was  qiiite  com- 
petent to  manage  his  affairs.  He  said  that  he  had  very  long  conversations 
with  him,  and  he  allowed  him  to  go  on  talking  for  a  lon^  time,  and  he  never 
exhibited  the  least  incoherence.  He  did  not  appear  to  desire  to  conceal  any- 
thing, but  candidly  admitted  that  upon  two  occasions  he  had  been  properly 
placed  under  restraint. 

Cross-examined — He  had  advised  at  one  time  that  Mr.  Leach  should  be 
under  surveillance,  or  that  he  should  travel  accompanied  by  a  medical  gentle- 
man ;  but  his  opinion  now  was  that  any  surveillance  would  be  irksome  to  him, 
and  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary. 

Re-examined — He  distinctly  stated  on  the  former  occasions,  that  in  his 
opinion  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done  was  to  release  Mr.  Leach  from 
restraint. 

By  the  jury — If  there  had  been  any  trace  of  insanity  in  the  mind  of  Mr. 
Leach,  the  severe  test  that  had  been  applied  to  him  of  confining  him  in  a 
lunatic  asylum  for  so  long  a  period  was  most  calculated  to  bring  it  out. 

The  foflowing  letter,  addressed  by  Mr.  Leach  to  his  brother-in-law,  Mr, 
Siddeu,  while  in  confinement  at  Dr.  Winslow's,  was  then  put  in  and  read : — 

"  Why,  Sidden,  what  a  man  you  are  to  act  as  you  have  done  towards  me ! 
I  am  really  annoyed  at  you,  and  hardly  know  how  to  write  from  impatience 
and  disgust.  To  cause  me  to  be  put  under  restraint,  taking  such  a  cowardly 
advantage  of  my  isolated  ])osition — a  marvellous  thing,  mdeed,  that  you 
should  have  such  power  in  this  free  country.  But  for  mv  projected  marriage, 
such  a  proceeding  could  never  have  entered  vour  heaa.  Why,  it  was  only 
on  the  Saturday  previously  that  I  had  the  long  conversation  with  Laura^ 
when  I  waited  for  you  till  half-past  five,  that  we  might  talk  the  matter 
over.  What  was  there  in  my  maimer  or  language  that  could  indicate  the 
shadow  of  a  taint  of  insanity?  I  can  conndently  assert — nothing;  and 
so  would  Laura.  But  it  seems  she  thinks  it  less  disgrace  to  live  with  a 
woman  without  marriage,  or  to  visit  houses  where  men  are  in  the  habit 
of  gratifying  their  passions,  than  to  contract  a  lawful  marriage  with  a  person 
of  different  station  from  myself.  I  hold  an  opposite  opinion,  and  for  that  I  am 
deprived  of  my  liberty — a  most  cruel  and  wicked  step  on  your  part,  for  which 
you  will  one  day  have  to  answer  to  your  shame.  There  is  a  Power  above  who 
will  sooner  or  later  right  the  oppressed,  and  in  that  Righteous  Power  I  put  my 
implicit  trust.  This  house  is  not  intended  to  hold  persons  like  myself,  who 
happen  to  give  offence  to  their  mother  and  sisters,  but  for  those  unfortunate 
ones  who,  under  delusion,  think  their  right  hand  their  left,  or  fancy  themselves 
emperors  or  kings,  &c.  Nobody  ever  thought  of  imprisoning  Charles  Mathews 
when  he  married  Madame  Vestris,  or  Alfred  Montague  when  he  united  himself 
to  one  of  the  same  sort  of  women.  And  though  tnere  is  a  religious  motive 
associated  with  mine,  if  that  would  indicate  insanity,  you  might  as  well  imprison 
the  whole  body  of  Quakers,  of  Methodists,  of  Swedenborgians,  of  Mormonites, 
and  I  know  not  how  many  more,  who  act  according  to  their  consciences,  and 
believe  that  they  act  more  or  less  under  Divine  influence  in  their  every-day 
proceedings.  Think  of  the  Quakers,  who  believe  in  what  they  call  the  inwara 
spirit,  and  never  speak  at  their  public  meetings  unless  they  are,  or  think  they  are, 
moved  by  the  Holy  Spirit.  Women  are  allowed  thus  to  speak  as  well  as  men.  How 
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ridiculed  they  are,  and  have  been,  and  persecuted,  everybody  knows;  bat  we 
have  lived  to  see  the  day  when  they  and  all  religious  sects  are  fteely  tolerated. 
It  is  ^evous  to  think  that  for  mv  temper  on  the  Friday  previous,  and  mv 
divulgmg  my  intended  marriaee — ^which,  oy  the  way,  if  I  had  chosen  I  coul  J 
have  contracted  secretly — neitner  you  nor  any  one  else  would  have  cared  more 
than  you  have  ever  cared  for  my  religious  opinions  or  conduct ;  that  is  to  say, 
not  a  twopenny  piece.  I  do  hope  and  pray  that  both  Winslow  and  Bartlett 
will  be  very  soon  convinced  of  my  perfect  sanity,  and  that,  as  Englishmen  and 
Christians,  they  will  hasten  to  wash  their  hands  of  this  matter.  If  not,  and  it 
were  possible  you  could  succeed  in  keeping  me  here,  why,  then,  I  might  as  well 
be  in  Kome,  and  imprisoned  in  the  Inquisition  for  denying  the  supremacy  of 
the  Pope  or  transubstantiation,  save  and  except  that  there  is  no  rack  or  torture, 
but,  on  the  contrary,  much  comfort,  and  every  one  trying  to  do  the  best  they 
can  for  us.  Sidden,  cease,  I  beseech  you,  from  this  unmanly  conduct,  and 
show  yourself  a  man,  and  somewhat  worthy  to  live  in  such  a  country  as  this, 
where  Sabbaths,  and  clergy,  and  Bibles  compel  almost  every  man  to  know  right 
from  wrong;  where  responsibility  is  therefore  greater,  and  retribution  in  cases 
of  injury  must  be  most  terrible." 

Mr.  Garth  then  proceeded  to  sum  up  the  case  of  the  alleged  lunatic,  and  he 
urged  that  it  had  been  most  clearly  established  that  there  was  not  the  slightest 
pretence  for  saying  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  that  he  was  entitled  at 
once  to  be  set  at  hberty. 

Mr.  Bovill  then  made  a  most  able  reply  upon  the  whole  case.  He  particu- 
larly remarked  upon  the  servants  who  were  with  Mr.  Leach  from  the  period  of 
his  mother  leaving  the  house  until  he  was  removed  to  Dr.  Winslow's  asylum 
not  having  been  called  as  witnesses  to  show  what  his  oonduct  really  was  during 
that  period ;  and  he  said  that  the  only  inference  that  could  be  drawn  from  their 
absence  was,  that  if  they  had  been  called  they  would  have  been  compelled  to 
admit  that  he  was  in  a  state  of  insanity.  The  learned  counsel  then  commented 
upon  the  evidence  that  had  been  adduced  on  both  sides,  and  concluded  by  ex- 
pressing his  opinion  that  there  could  be  no  reasonable  doubt  of  the  insanity  of 
this  unfortunate  gentleman,  and  that  the  jury  would  have  no  alternative  hut 
to  return  a  verdict  to  that  effect.  ' 

The  Commissioner  addressed  a  very  few  observations  to  the  jury,  and  at 
half-past  seven  o'clock  the  room  was  cleared,  and  they  proceeded  to  deliberate 
upon  their  verdict. 

In  a  very  few  minutes  the  court  was  re-opcned,  when  the  foreman  announced 
that,  by  a  majority  of  nineteen  to  four,  they  were  of  opinion  that  Mr.  Leach 
was  of  sound  mina,  and  perfectly  competent  to  manage  nis  affairs. 

There  was  a  burst  of  applause  when  the  verdict  was  pronounced. 
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